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JABA— 
A village in the Cis-Indus portion of the Bani district, 94 miles south-east 
of Kalabagh, famous for its petroleum springs. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Awans and agriculturists. Some few Niazis of the Sambal section are, 
however, located here. The village has 52 houses, including one shop, and 
is built on the left bank of the J&ba stream, on the stony slopes of the 
salt range; the soil is bad and the crops are scanty, being entirely dependent 
op rain; the harvests are very precarious, and consist chiefly of wheat, 
barley, and ‘bajra.’ The land forms part of the ‘Jaghir’ bestowed on Malik 
Mazafar Khan of Kalabagh by the Sikhs, and confirmed to him by the 
British Government. 

The petroleum springs are situated about 24 miles south-east of the 
village, in the bed of the Kata ravine, a tributary of the Jaba; the road to 
them isa fair but stony bridle-path which follows the lead of the stream for 
about a mile, then winds over the low spurs on its left bank. The springs 
are four in number, but as no care is taken either to save or to collect the 
oil, much is lost both by soaking into the ground and by mingling 
with the stream, which is much discoloured, and emits a disagreeable 
odour. The oil is only used by the people of the neighbourhood for rubbing 
on the sores of cattle; they say its healing qualities are not great, but it 
quickly forms a film over the sore. The quantity obtainable is not more 
than 5 gallous a day, of which more than half is wasted, and there is no sale 
for it. With care and proper management a much larger supply could pro- 
bably be obtained, especially in the cold weather, when the springs run more 
freely. The oil, besides its medicinal properties, acts as a preservative of wood 
from the ravages of white ants; when purified it burne well, giving a bright 
clear light, ao that the working of these springs might be attended with 
some profit. The local name for the oil is “ Lalira.” 

Camel forage is abundant in the neighbourhood of Jaba, the ‘phula’ and 
‘lana’ being particularly fine. The slopes of the salt range are well-wooded 
with ‘behr,’ ‘shisham,’ and ‘ phula;’ quantities of oleander, both white and 
pink, are found on the banks of the streams. A few date trees exist in 
the Kala ravine; grass is also plentiful; in fact, the neighbouring hills 
are fresh-looking and green. 

Supplies of grain are scarce in the village ; the cattle are well cared for and 
in goodly numbers. Water is good and plentiful; that in the Jaba ravine 
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being the best, the Kata being often (more particularly in the cold weather) 
strongly impregnated with petroleum. (Norman.) 

JABA os JABRI— 1 5 : 
A village in the Kohat district. Its population is 451, of which 176 are 
males. This village was founded by Sahib Kban Aw&n by permission of the 
Khatak Kh&ns. Its sections are: Khan Khel, Awan, and Maliar. There 
are four houses of Syads, who came with Khataks from Akora. The land 
is unirrigated, and the village has 19 wells and 190 ‘kanals’ of land. It 
pays Rs, 398 revenue through Jafar Khan Khatak. It has two shrines,— 
one, Zisrat Afridi Sahib, in the village ; and another, H&fizji, on the bank 
of the river in a shady spot. (Plowden, Macgregor.) 

JABAGAI~— 
A halting-place in the Khaibar pass, about 2 miles from Kadam. Thence 
there are two roads, one by the bed of the stream, the other over the hills, 
a mere footpath. (dleemoola, Leech.) 

JABAGAI KANDA— 
A ravine in Yisafzéi, which drains the land about the village of Baja-Bam 
Khel into a marsh near Kalabat. (Bedlew.) 

JABAR—~ 
A village 24 miles north-east of Kohat. Its population is 333, of which 102 
are adult males. The inhabitants Mishak Khataks. It waa founded 400 
years ago by. Hasan Khan Khatak, and is built on the bank of a ravine, but 
in a low situation, with hills sloping down to and commanding it from 
the north. To the south is a fine undulating expanse of unirrigated 
cultivation, bounded also by a low rocky ridge. The water here is procured 
from two tanks, one to the south-west, one to the north-east, and is beauti- 
fully clear; it never dries up except in very hot weather, when they get it 
from the Tark hobi ravine to the north, but this is bitter. There are 80 
houees, flat-roofed, and built of stones and mud. (Macgregor.) 

JABARI— 
A ravine on the Rajanptr border, leaving the hille a few miles west of the 
Bandiwala outpost. It is the water-course formed by the meeting of the 
Bangol and Phirpogani ravines at a point some 12 miles north-west of 
Bandiwala. From this the Jabiri runs through low sandy hills; its breadth 
varies from 150 to 400 yards; its banks in a few places are rather steep, 
but, as a rule, they are very easy ; and for the last few miles before it actually 
debouches into the plains, its banks are so low and ill-defined as to be hardly 
recognisable; its bottom throughout is sandy. Grass abounds, in good 
seasons, along its banka, and it is a favorite resort of herdsmen, It is 
scattered with a few trees here and there. The watering places in the Jabari 
are—(1) Jabari Kuh, about 6 miles north-west of Bandiwala, 3 (sometimes 
5 or 6) wells in a very broad and open part of the ravine; (2) Sori-ka- 
kahir, a well about 3 miles north of the above near a large tree. The 
ravine is here broad and open. 

Lance eays:—Some 8 miles up the ravine from the plains some wells have 
been dug in the sand, which generally contain water. A large eand hill 
on the left bank, called Tehrig, which is conspicuous from its height and 
nape marks their position. At 2 miles above this point also are some more 

eave . (Davidson, Lance, Macgregor.) 


A village in Miranzai, east of Hanga. It has 59 houses and can turn out 
77 armed men. 
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JACOBABAD—Lat. 27° 56' to 28° 27’; Long. 68° to 69° 44’. 
A frontier district of Sind, which comprises the tract of country bounded 
by the Bagt! hills on the north, by Kalat on the west, the Bigéri canal 
on the south (which separates it from the Shikarpir Collectorate), and the 
river Indus on the east. It has a length of 114 miles and average breadth 
of 18 miles. 

Its altitude varies from 170 to 257 feet above the sea, Khair§-ki-Ghart, 
on the west, being 170 feet, Jacobabad 180 feet, and Kasmor 257 feet. 
There is a ateady decline from the river on the east towards the west, 
the town of Jacobabad being some 80 feet below the level of the river at 
Kasmor. 

Its general aspect is that of a flat plain intersected by numerous canals. 
Towards the river the country is covered with dense jungle (owing to the 
yearly inundations), with here and there clear patches, covered, principally 
in the season, with wheat fields. 

Towards the north the country gete more open, and there is a great deal 
of cultivation along the banks of the numerous canals. At the extreme 
north of the district the country in the vicinity of the outposts is desert 
plain, breaking occasionally into sand hills; but the cultivation is gradually 
reclaiming this land, and there is every prospect in a few years, as the 
canals are opened out in this direction, that the present barren and desolate 
appearance will be changed for fields of corn. 

The Sind Hollow, a depression about 3 miles south of Kasmor, and 
formerly a branch of the Indus, traverses one-third of the district, and 
between it and the river the country is split up into numerous “ dhunds” 
and “ dhorees,” showing the course of the inundatione. 

There are no mountains in the district, but running nearly parallel 
with the north boundary is the range of hills inhabited by the Bigtis 
and Maris. The ascent to these from the plaine is very gradual, beginning 
generally with shingle, then rising into low sand hills, which entoey 
increase in height, and become more abrupt in appearance, as they approac 
the Zin range, which has an elevation of about 3,800 feet from the sea level, 
and runs almost due east and west, and is the water-shed between the Dera 
valley on the north and the plains of Jacobabad on the south. The general 
appearance of these hills is barren in the extreme, but, in some of the passes, 
the scenery becomes wild and picturesque from the abrupt and rugged ap- 
pearance of the crags, and the effect produced by the various tinges of yellow 
and sienna on the surface of the rocks. 

The valleys of the Bapti hills are fertile, but, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the forts, very little cultivation is carried on on account of 
the constant feuds existing between the two tribes. 

There are made roads connecting all the principal villages in the district, 
and the high road conneeting Jacobabad with the Panjab runs almost east 
and west through the centre of the district; this used to be the frontier 
road connecting Jacobabid with the line of outposts as far as Kasmor ; but, 
in 1865, when these outposta were pushed further out into the desert, on 
account of the increasing cultivation, a new road was made from Jacobabad 
round the new poste. This road is, however, subject to the inundations from 
the river Indus, and, during the hot season, is genernlly quite impassable, the 
whole country round being a sheet of water, and in going from Jacobabad 
towards Kasmor it is often necessary to make a considerable detour to the 
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north to escape the floods. ‘There are altogether over 900 miles of made 
road in the district. 

The water communications are by canals, but these latter, with the ex- 
ception of the Bigari, are not much used as a means of communication. This 
is the largest in the district, running almost due east and west, after 
leaving the river, to Khairigarhi; it has a length of 85 miles and a 
width of 57 feet at the mouth, which admits boats of considerable size. 
About 10 miles to the south-east of Jacobabad, the Narwah is taken 
out of this canal, and runs in a north-west direction, leaving Jacob- 
abad 4 miles to the west, and from this latter canal the Makenwye 
runs into Jacobabad, thereby making a direct communication between that 
place and the river Indus; by this means during the flood season, when 
the road between Shikarpair and Jacobabad is covered with water, boats of 
considerable size can be brought from the river to Jacobabad, the bridges 
along this line of canals having been built at a considerable height to 
admit of this. 

The telegraph from Shik3rpair to the Panjab runs through Jacobabad. 

The district is divided into three divisions—Jacobabad, Thal, Kasmor ; of 


these, Jacobabad has an area in acres ... ... 391,680 
Thal ... “a aa ... 263,076 
Kasmor wi ee ... 830,400 





Total ... 1,845,156 acres in the 
whole district, or about 2,000 square miles; of these, 116,751 acres are 
under cultivation, 665,413 capable of being cultivated, and 562,992 waste 
land; these divisions talte their names from the chief town in each, which is 
the residence of the Mukhtiarkar, and each is again divided into sub- 
divisions, over each of which there isa tapadar. The sub-divisions are 
altogether thirteen, and are distributed as under— 


Jacobabad. Thal. Kasmor. 
1. Jahanpir. 1. Mobérakpir. 1. Kandkoti. 
2. Khairigarhi. 2. Mirpar. 2. Budani. 
3. Jacobabad. 3. Thal. 3. Kimbri. 
4. Alipar. 4. Sherghar. 4. Kasmor. 
6. Ghouspar. 


The area varies lightly every year, owing to alluvion and diluvion. During 
the last year the encroachment of the river on Kasmor was considerable. 

ae to the last census, the total population of the district is as 
under— 


Jacobabad town ies er aee ee. 6,223 
Jacobabad division, exclusive of above ea ... 34,264 
Thal Sie ies aa sé ~ 34,62) 
Kasmor do. _ ss ~ ww. 25,212 





Total eae 99,220 


This does not include the cantonment of Jacobabid, which containe 3 
regiments of cavalry, regiment of infantry, and a mountain train, which, 
with a large following, will increase the above total about 5,000, giving 
an eotire total of about 1,04,000 souls to the district, or an average of 50 
to the square mile. 
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The only European inhabitants are the officers of the Froutier Force and one 
or two civilians resident at Jacobabad. The bulk of the population consiste of 
Baloches, of the various tribes who have settled in the districta. Birdis, 
who occupied Bardiké when taken from Mir Alt Mord; Sindts of the 
original family of ‘Jumma,’ Jate, employed in grazing large herds of camels 
all along the frontier, and Hindis, of whom there is a very large propor- 
tion engaged in agriculture, and having a strong interest in the crops and 
lands generally possessed by the Baloch. There are besides these in the cold 
weather a good many Pathins, who come down with the KaAfilas and get 
employment in the public works going ou at that season of the year. Of 
the former of these classes, or Baloches settled in the districte, the 
principal are Jamalis, Dimkis, Jakrinis, Khosas, and Maziris ; of these, 
the Jamalis inhabit the country to the west, between Khairigali and 
Jacobabad, and their chief man is Mir Mahamad at Khairigali. The 
Jakranis and Damkis hold land principally near Jacobabad, and also 
about Kiimbri. Previous to the year 1845, these two tribes resided in 
Kachi, about Lheri, Pilaj1 Chatar, &c., but after Sir Charles Napier’s 
successful campaign against these robber tribes they were removed from 
their lands and located within British territory ; the Dimkis near Jacobabad 
under their chief Jamal Khan, and the Jakranis at Ja&nidera under Daria 
Khan (subsequently transported) ; the lands were granted to these men 
free for three years, which grant was afterwards, at Major Jacob’s request, 
extended to a free grant in perpetuity, on the condition that they took 
agricultural pursuits and left off their plundering habits. This, however, 
they did not do for some time, and although a Commissioner was appointed 
to reside at Janidera and superintend them, it was discovered by Major 
Jacob that they were stillin the habit of joining the Kosas, Bardis, and 
cther tribes living along the frontier in their plundering excursions. 
He then received permission to disarm every man in the province not 
being a Government servant, and, as ap experiment, set 500 of these 
Baloches to work to clear a canal near Kimbri; this, though they were 
rather awkward at first, they did to his entire satisfaction. Soon after this 
they took to cultivating their fields on their own account, and gave up their 
former habits. They now continue to reside in the districts in peace and 
prosperity, a hard-working, industrious race. 

The Mazaris reside principally in the vicinity of Kasmor, but there are not 
many men of this tribe in the district, most of them having gone over to the 
Panjab side when ordered to be disarmed in 1847 by Major Jacob. These 
were formerly most expert cattle stealers, and although occasionally given 
to it now when opportunity occurs, those settled in the district are en 
chiefly in agriculture. The chief of the whole tribe is Imam Bakhsh, residing 
at Rojin, and the headmen at Kasmor are Faizila and Bahadir. The 
Birdis reside in the country formerly called after them Bardfka, and used to 
extend between Mirpar and Kasmor east and west, and between the Mazari 
district on the north and the Sind canal on the south. Birdika belonged 
originally to the Amirs of Sind, and in 1852 was taken possession of 
by the British, when the lands of Mir Rustaém, granted by the British 
Government to Mir Ali Mor&d, were again resumed. Up to 1847, the 
habits of the tribe were wholly predatory, and they were continually 
engaged in excursions against their neighbours in Kachf and the hills. 
Major Jacob in 1847 obtained from Mir Ali Moré&d full power over his 
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subjects in Birdika, and by cutting roads through their country, which 
was covered with dense jungle, and subsequently establishing a chain of 
posts in connection with those at Khanghar and Kasmor, succeeded in 
reducing them to peace and quiet, and so they have remained to the present 
day. The Birdis are sub-divided like the other Baloch tribes into in- 
numerable smaller clans, called after the headmen who give them origin, 
such as the Bijarani, Sindrani, Loharéni, Kulran1, Biuglani, Mardwani, 
&c. &c., but the acknowledged chief at present of the whole tribe is Mir 
Wahid Bakhsh, an extensive zamindar residing at Dari. The principal 
villages in Birdika are Mirpar Odi, Thal, Garhi Hasen, Tangwéani, 
Karamp6r, Ghodspir, Dari, Haibat, Kandkot, Goreghir, Banhir Sobla; 
and their country is divided between the divisions of Thal and Kasmor. 

The Kosahs are a numerous tribe scattered through the district from 
Jacobabad to Kasmor, and variously occupied in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits; a good many have found employment also in the police of the 
districts. The Kosahs are nct Baloch, and are supposed to have come 
originally from Abyssinia, but from mingling so long with the tribes there 
are no peculiarities to distinguish them from the other Baloch. The chief 
of the whole tribe is Est Khan, living in the Shikarpir division, but the 
headmen of those resident in this district are Miral Khan of Miralabad, 
and Bahadir Khan of Deh Morad, close to Jacobabad. Their divisions 
are numerous, the principal are the Dinani, Chatarani, Jerwar, Bakrani, 
Janani, Hirdkani, &c. 

The Jats form a considerable portion of the population; they are not 
confined to any particular spots, but live in moveable huts made of mats, 
and roam over the whole country, grazing large herds of camels, sheep, 
and goats. Their wealth consists entirely of these flocks, and they 
are a hardy, good-looking, industrious race; the women of this tribe are 
particularly comely, and ascribe their beauty to the camel’s milk, of which 
they drink largely. 

All the Baloch tribes resemble one another in appearance. Their dress, 
which is generally manufactured of cotton stuffs, consists (for males) of a 
large and loose turban, loose ‘ pajamas’ tightened at the ankle, and a long 
shirt reaching nearly to the feet, and somewhat gathered in at the waist. 
The color is originally white, but from long wear and unfrequent wash- 
ing soon attains a dirty brown appearance. Headmen and zamindars 
are distinguished by a “lingy”’ of colored stuffs, varying in material 
according to the wealth of the owner, worn diagonally across the body. 
There is little difference in the dress of the women. In place of the 
turban worn by the men, they throw a sheet over their heads, and the 
fronts of their shirts are generally embroidered with red thread; the 
men wear their hair long and hanging nearly to their waists, the women’s 
is generally plaited io two tails behind. The women are not, as a rule, 
good-looking ; the drudgery they have to undergo giving them when com- 
paratively young « haggard and wizened appearance. The diet of the 
race consists of the flour of ‘jowar’ and ‘ bajar’ milk, and the flesh of goats 
and sheep. | 

The Sindhis settled in the district. have little to distinguish them in ap- 
pearance from the Baloch, except, perhaps, being more addicted to wearing 
colored garments. Their dress consists like the former of a loose turban, 
a long over-raiment, and loose pajamas, generally dyed indigo; and they 
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wear their hair coiled up on the top of their heads instead of long, like 
the Baloch. The shirt worn by the women is shorter than that worn 
by the Baloch, extending only to the hips. They are a hard-working, 
contented race, engaged almost entirely in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 
Like the Baloch they are divided into numerous clans, of which the Pee 
pal are the Mohar, Chichar, Barbra, Pitafi, Mochi, Sadbaga, Subhaya, 
Bhata, Khata, Kehur, &. . 

Hindis form a small proportion of the community ; the climate, as a rule, 
not being suited to them, but lately many have come to Jacobsbad from 
the Panjab, finding the rate of provisions cheaper, and the pay higher, 
than in their own country. 

The climate may be divided into two seasons, hot and cold—the monsoon 
or rainy season, which extends all over India during the months of June, 
July, August, and September, not being known in Upper Sind. Rainfall 
occurs at uncertain periods, and is of short duration, generally a few days, 
rain towards the end of December, and again about the beginning of March, 
with perhaps one or two showers about July or September. A register of 
six years’ rainfall at Jacobabad, as stated below, gives only an average of 
3°63 inches for that period :— 


1465 average fall 3°39 1868 average fall 4:14 
1866 s 8:06 1869 ‘e $80 
1867 5 lil 1870 53 131 


These showers of rain, when occurring in the hot weather, are very re- 
freshing, and render the heat bearable for two or three days afterwards. 
The hot weather commences about the beginning of May and extends to the 
middle of Uctober, and the extreme length renders the climate very trying to 
Europeans—the temperature is not higher than that of other stations, those 
in Rajpitana for instance—but the character of the heat is totally different. 
The whole country is a network of canals, and when these are full of 
water, and the yearly inundations from the river have spread over the 
greater part of the district, the evaporation from this large extent of water 
renders the atmosphere extremely humid, and the effect on the frame is 
like that produced by a vapour bath. The irritation produced on the 
pores of the skin from this continual perspiration is so great that even the 
horses at Jacobabad are subject during the hot weather to a disease exactly 
resembling “‘ prickly heat”’ in the human subject. The animal, unless tied 
up, so that he cannot reach any part of his body with his teeth, will tear 
himeelf to pieces from the excessive irritation of his skin, and many horses 
are thus rendered perfectly useless during the hot weather. Colonial horses 
are more liable to this than Arabs, and the only remedy is a change of air. 
Natives say that there are only 40 days of actual heat, and this in the 
months of May and June, but to the European there is no appreciable 
difference till September; in fact, July and August seem worse if possible, 
on account of the prostration produced by the previous heat. 

Although the heat is so extreme, the general health throughout the 
district at this time of the year is good, and cholera is almost unknown in 
the frontier districts. 

The cold weather extends from about the middle of October to the mid- 
dle of April, and is, as a rule, pleasant, resembling an English climate. 

During the month of October fever is prevalent throughout the district 
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on account of the drying up of the canals and flood waters, and few 
escape it altogether. The climate runs to extremes in the two seasons, being 
intensely hot in the summer and very cold in the winter, and this, 
with the fever prevalent between the two, renders it very trying to any but 
a strong constitution. 


The following table shows the range of the thermometer at Jacobabad :— 


Monthe. Seer eatute eriaun Minimum, General direction of winds. 
January ve ee me 
Heteuaty: : t, 0 }N.N-W., NE. 
March 73 874° (583° penne 
April 80° 92d 674 
May 96° 1123° 794° 
June eu 102° 119 844° E.-S.-E. 
July aes aah 97° 1093° oe 
August ‘is ae 92° 103 ‘ 8 a S..W 
September... ss 84° 93} 74 } 8.-8.-W. 
October a he 75° 874° 63° To 15th Dec. E. and §S, 
November... svi 65° 78° 524° \ E.; 16th to 31st Dec, 
December... ys 57° 70° 44° N. and N.-W. 


The country isirrigated by canals from the Indus. Of these, the largest 
is the Bigari, which leaves the Indus almost due east from Jacobabad, 
and has a length of 85 miles, and forms the southern boundary of the 
district. This canal has several large branches. The Toncooah, which 
leaves it in a northerly direction, watering the sub-division of Thal 
and Mirpar, has a length of 19 miles. 

The Mirzawah, which waters the sub-division of Mirpair and Mobarakpar, 
has a length of 94 miles, and the Nuarwah, which flows through the 
sub-division of Abad, Alipir, and Jacobabad, has # length of 19 miles. 
Out of this latter there is a small Government canal, the Bidwah, which 
flows through the town and cantonment of Jacobabad, and has a length 
of 4 miles. The only other canal besides the Bigari taken out from the 
Indus direct, and next largest to it, is the Shahiwah, which leaves the Indus 
$3 miles south of Kasmor, and after passing that town takes an easterly 
direction towards Toj, throwing off several canals to the edge of the 
desert. Government have sanctioned the extension of this canal into the 
desert, agreeably to the proposal of the late General Jacob. This canal, 
after leaving Toj, will take a north-west direction, passing the outposts 
of Sanri and Goranari, towards Uch, where it will take a circular direction 
towards Jacobabad, and finish off in the desert. This will bring a large 
flood of water through the centre of the desert, and when it has been 
completed, will bring a proportionate increase to the revenue of the district. 
The canals above mentioned are the only Government ones in the district, 
but innumerable small canals irrigate the whole country. 

Tbe Government canals are cleared annually, and no charge is made 
on the water supplied by them. This is included in the land assessment, 
which is assessed, not according to the crops growing on it, but 
according to the number of years it is leased; thus land leased for seven 
years and upwards pays at the rate of annas 5 and pies 4 per ‘biga;’ 
for three years up to six, annas 10 and pies 8; while that taken for one year 
up to three pays one rupee per ‘ biga.’ 
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The following table shows the average cost of cleariag these canals for 
the last five years, as well as the revenue derived from them for the same 
period :— 


‘3 
i Average annaal ‘ 
Name of canal. a a ae cere rye br pears 
~ 32 leon. ending 1670-71. 
§ é 
Bigiri 85 57 7,958 2 7 74,321 10 9 
Sona wab 19 4 3,104 14 7 19,706 210 
Mirza wah 94 26 1,456 7 2 26,774 11 2 
Nir wah 19 30 6,388 5 9 17,473 12 4 
Bad wah oe 4 10 891 3 0 1971 0 & 
Shah wah ...._— (85 26 9,284 13 9 24,251 10 7 
ToTaL .. oie wa 29,173 14 10 1,64,499 0 1 


The following extract from Captain S. G. Fife’s report on the irrigation 
of Sind will be useful :— 

‘The canals in Sind are nearly all precisely similar in construction. They 
“are excavations carried away from the river in an oblique direction, so 
“as to secure as great a fall per mile as possible. They vary from 10 to 
“100 feet in width and from 4 to 10 feet in depth. None of these have their 
‘ heads where the river bank is permanent, and none of them are deep enough 
“to draw off water from the river, except during the inundation. The river 
“has to rise many feet before the water will run into them. The general 
‘direction of the canals is often good; but they have so many intermediate 
“awkward bends that a great paft of the fall is thrown away. They 
“are irregular in shape and irregular in slope or fall. In some cases they 
“are really old natural branches of the river kept open by annual clearance 
“of the silt which accumulates in them during the inundation. They have 
“all the same grand defects. The irregularity of their supply of water, 
“arising from the variation of the inundation, is still further increased from 
‘the changes in the river channel at their heads and from their becoming 
‘‘nearly always partly, and sometimes completely, choked with silt at their 
‘mouths. This will be readily understood by a consideration of their faulty 
“construction. From the position of their heads they are evidently liable 
“to two evils; either the river encroaches and tears away the bank at their 
“ heads, throwing such quantities of silt into them as materially to diminish, 
“and sometimes even totally stop the supply of water, or the river recedes 
“and forms an enormous sand bank, and ultimately new land in front of their 
“mouths. In the first case, from the setting of the stream against the bank, 
“the canals get more water at the early part of the season, but from the 
“silting up of their mouths less during the latter part; in the second case 
‘the supply is more scanty, but it is more regular until totally cut off by 
“the sand bank, as the quantity of silt thrown into the canal itself is less. 
“The setting of the stream against the bank, combined with the endless 
“ alterations that take place in the bed of the river sometimes cause a differ- 
“ence of 2 feet in the level of the water at particular spots, and from this and 
“the actual difference in volume of the inundation each season, a most 
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“extraordinary difference is caused in the quantity of water which enters 
“the canals. From the shallowness of the canals a difference of 2 feet, 
“in the inundation causes a difference of perhaps not less than one-third of 
‘the whole supply drawn off by them; yet each season the supply actually 
required for irrigation is the same. 

“The irrigation carried on by means of the canals may be classed under 
“three heads, according to the elevation of the land. First, the land on to 
“ which water will not run without the aid of machinery; second, there is 
“land which is watered with the aid of machinery, while the supply in the 
‘canal is low, but on to which the water will run without a lift when the 
“canal is full; third, there is land which is so low that after the canal is 
“ three parts full, the water can be run off without a lift, no machinery being 
“ever used. 

“ The cultivation carried on on the three classes of land may be thus briefly 
“ described. In the first case the cultivator has his cattle and servants 
‘‘ready by perhaps the 15th May to commence working the water-wheels, 
“ ploughing and sowing, but as the supply of water is dependent on the rise 
‘‘ of the inundation, it never comes on the same date for two successive years, 
‘and of course his cattle and servants are kept idle till it does rise; when 
“the water at length makes its appearance, work is commenced with activity 
“and carried on steadily, uoless, from the river suddenly falling, the supply 
‘ of water should be cut off, in which case of course there is an interruption, 
“and the cattle and servants are again idle; after this a second subsidence 
“ of the river is rare, and the work proceeds steadily, but it also proceeds 
“slowly. The rate at which the sowing is carried on is dependent on 
“the number of bullocks the cultivators can procure; and, of course, as at 
“this period most of the other cultivators are similarly circumstanced, it is 
“difficult to procure a sufficient number. The land isso hard and dry that it 
“‘ must be watered before it can be ploughed; time creeps on before he has 
“sown all his land, and the best period for sowing is past. However, as he 
‘* commenced early, a small portion of his crops only is poor from late sowing, 
‘and on the whole the crop is good, unless, from the early subsidence of 
“the inundation in August, he has experienced difficulty in getting his 
“ water-wheels to throw up sufficient water, a subsidence of 3 or 4 feet 
“in the level of the water doubling the labor and expense, and halving 
“the speed at which the irrigation is carried on. Should this early subsi- 
‘dence take place, some of his crop will be inferior from being insufficiently 
“* watered. 

“In the second case, where the land is partly watered by machinery and 
“partly without, the cultivator also awaits the arrival of the water with his 
“servants and cattle, and is, during the early part of the season, subject to 
“‘the same losses and interruption. Later, however, he finds that the water 
“is sufficiently high to run on to the land without a lift, and he therefore 
“stops his wheel and employs all his cattle in ploughing. The sowing 
* progresses rapidly, buta great part of it is late; matters progress favorably 
“till the river begins to subside, when a difficulty immediately arises. The 
“river falls, perhaps, 3 inches only, but the canal, owing to the mouth 
“choking up, falls a foot, and the water will no longer run on to the land 
“without a lift. The wheel can do little more than water the land sown with 
“its aid, the remainder of the crop suffers from want of water, and what 
“was sown immediately before the water subsided utterly fails. 
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“In the third case, when the land is irrigated without the aid of machinery. 
the cultivator rarely commences till late in the season, as the canal must 
“be nearly full of water, and this does not take place till the inundation 
‘period is half over; a great part of the crop is sown too late, and when it 
“ig ‘jowar’ or ‘ bajra’ blight very frequently destroya it. This description of 
‘ cultivation is, moreover, exposed to two most serious risks; either the water 
“begins to subside too early—and 2 or 3 inches of subsidence renders it 
‘impossible to water th? land—or from some unexpected rise in the river a 
“ greater quantity of water comes into the canal] than can be used ; it bursts ite 
“banks, and of course this description of land, which is always low, becomes 
“inundated, and the crop is partly, if not totally, destroyed. 

“The results of the three classes of cultivation may be thus briefly sum- 
“med up. The first class is, on the whole, good, but it is very expensive, from 
“the heavy expenses attending the raising of the water, which costes almost 
“Rs. 2 per biga, or nearly twice as much as the land tax the cultivator pays 
“to Government. The second class is inferior, but less costly, the facility 
“ for irrigation being greater. The third class is very inferior, from the 
“many risks to which it is exposed, but from the great facility there is for 
“irrigation, it costs very little; little or no capital is necessary to start with, 
“aud it is extremely popular among the poorer classes. With the cultiva- 
“tion exposed to so many risks arising from the capricious nature of the 
“ water-supply, it cannot be matter of wonder that the people should look 
“on the cultivation as a species of lottery. They are successful one season 
“and bankrupts the next. No one who sows can tell what he will reap ;— 
“too little or too much water, the supply coming too soon or too late, and 
“the blight arising from sowing at the wrong time, combine to render 
“speculation on the result of the cultivation a riddle which none can 
“solve. From the very frequent failing of crops the cultivators, on the 
“whole, are very poorly repaid for their labour, but this does not prevent 
“them from forsaking regular and fairly-paid-for occupation for the cul- 
“tivation, They may win if the capricious river only furnished the proper 
‘quantity of water at the proper time to suit the particular class of land 
“on which the venture is made. 

“Tt will be interesting now to compare the total quantity of produce 
“which ought to be derived from the cultivation in Sind with the total 
“ quantity actually produced, in order to ascertain what this deplorable sys- 
“tem costa the country. In doing this accuracy can hardly be looked for, 
‘but a very tolerable approximation to the truth may be made. In Upper 
“Sind it 1s well known that a crop of ‘jowar,’ on average land, sown 
“at the proper time, and receiving a sufficient quantity of water at the 
“night time, will yield 15 maunds of grain per biga; but that, owing to 
“the many risks to which the cultivation is exposed, the average crop is not 
“more than 10 maunds. In Lower Sind it is also well known that, though 
‘a crop of rice under equally favorable conditions will yield 14 maunds, 
“the average crop is not more than 10 maunds. Hence the losses amount to 
“about one-third of the whole produce, and are therefore about equal to the 
“ Government share, the average value of which is Re. 1} per biga. Now 
‘the total number of bigas irrigated in 1853, when there was, if any- 
“thing, less cultivation than usual, was 1,438,000 bigas, at Re. 1} each = 
“Re. 17,98,000, which therefore representa what the cheap canals cost Sind 
“in loss of produce in that year. 
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‘There is, however, another charge which the country has to pay; this ig 
“the cost of raising water, which varies from Re. 1§ on canals to Rs. 4 
‘on wells, The total number of bigas cultivated with the aid of machin- 
“ery was in 1853— 

On canals mee saa : ve 6,97,780 
On wells ws oe soa 65,091 
“ Charging for these numbers of bigas at the rate mentioned, we have— 
Cost of raising water from canals for 6,97,780 at Rs. lj each .. Rs. 10,46,670 


S 5 from wells for 65,091 at Rs. 4... «+ 260,364 
Total ... Rs. 13,07,034 


« Adding the last amount to the value of the produce lost, we havea 
“total of Rs. 31,05,084, so that Sind, in 1853, suffered a loss of about 31 
‘lakhs of rupees, more than the whole revenue of the province, from a de- 
“ fective system of irngation. 

“The direct loss to the country has been shown .to be enormous, but it 
‘perhaps does not exceed the indirect loss arising from the same causes. 
“Tt is clear that where the number of risks to which the cultivation is liable 
‘is such that a careful cultivator has but little better chance than a careless 
‘one, all enterprise must be annihilated. A man who knows that his crop 
“ depends entirely on the capricious inundation, and that though he may 
“expend great labor on it, it will avail nothing unless he gets the supply of 
‘‘ water at the proper time, and at the proper levels, naturally expends as little 
“abor as possible on it. This of course gives rise to careless cultivation. 
“ This imperfect cultivation, and the large area of cultivation which fails 
‘ yearly from causes previously described, also give rise to another kind of 
“loss. The fertility of the soil is exhausted in producing a crop of straw 
“ without any grain, and putting aside the immediate loss, there is’ a loss 
“which is certain to occur the next season from the sowing of land previously 
“weakened. This occurs year after year, and the loss caused must be enor- 
“mous. In fact, in the preceding calculation of what the country loses 
‘in produce, it would perhaps have been more just to have taken what is 
“ considered a first-rate crop in Sind, than merely a remunerative crop for the 
“standard. Another effect of the system is the proverbial improvidence 
“met with in the Sindi, How can it be expected to be otherwise? One 
“year he is successful, the next he is ruined; he is nearly always in debt 
“and difficulty, paying 100 per cent. for borrowed money, and much of 
“his time and ingenuity are consumed in devising plans of escaping 
“ payment. 

“To fact, it may be said of the whole population, that while the Hindis, 
“ who lend the money in the first instance, are employing all their cunning 
“to get back their money and interest, the Mésalmans are employing theirs 
“to avoid payment. <A volume might be written on the various ways in 
“which the present deplorable system of irrigation affects the prosperity of 
“the country: but this brief notice of them will suffice to show that the 
“ indirect logs is scarcely less than the direct loss shown in figures. 

“It is a common complaint in Sind that labor is scarce and dear; but 
‘surely no one who may read this sketch can fail to perceive the cause. In 
‘England and other prosperous countries, skill and machinery enable one 
“man to do the work of ten. Now, assuming that one-third should, with 


“ordinary means, cultivate sufficient grain for the whole, it is plain that in 
‘Sind three men do the work of one. 
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«Doubtless there may be inaccuracy in the foregoing calculations. To 
“those well acquainted with Sind many instances will occur in which the 
‘risks to which the cultivation is exposed are not so great as represented in 
“ this sketch ; occasions will be remembered when the quantity of water exactly 
“met the demand and when it came at a convenient time, It must be re- 
“membered that the calculations given are only intended os an approxima- 
“tion to the truth; that there is no general rule without some exception ; and 
“ allowing the widest margin for inaccuracy or error, it ia surely evident that 
“the general conclusions arrived at are perfectly true.” 

The crops obtained during the year in the Jacobabad district are three in 
pumber-—peshrus, kharif, and raéz. The peshrus is a small crop comparatively 
obtained from the first water of the river in May and June. It consists of 
‘ararce,’ a grain somewhat similar to jowar, cotton, vegetables, grass, &c. The 
growth of cotton has increased greatly during late years. In 1869-70, 2,713 
maunds were exported, and 5,845 kept for home consumption. The growth 
of it depends greatly on local demand. The vegetables consist chiefly of 
melons of two or three kinds, which are grown in great numbers, and on 
account of their cheapness form the principal article of diet among poorer 
classes at that time of the year. The great crop is the kAarif, which is 
obtained from the water raised from the canals in June and July. The seed is 
put down at this time, and the crop is reaped in October and beginning of 
November. It consists of jowar, bajra, rice, indigo, &. The jowar and 
bajra are the staple food of the majority of the population, and the stalks and 
leaves of the former are the universal forage throughout the district. Green 
forage is only obtainable for two or three months (July, August, and 
September), when the canals are full, and for the remainder of the year the 
stem of the jowar, called ‘kirbi’, is the only forage obtainable. At Jacob- 
abad itself, where there are three regiments of cavalry, this is in great 
demand, realizing, after the grain has been gathered, from 8 annas to 1 rupee 
a cart, and later in the season, when the supply is scarce, as high as 5 and 
6 rupees acart. As forage it is good, and when first cut highly nutritious, 
being full of sugar; but in the hot weather it is heating, and to it is 
ascribed, in a great measure, the “prickly heat” to which the horses at Jacob- 
abad are so subject. Rice was formerly very little grown, but is getting 
more extensive every year. 

Indigo, first introduced in 1859-60, is a very remunerative crop, and is now 
one of the principal products of the district. It is not of first-rate quality, 
from the want of European supervision, but is good. Some is kept for home 
consumption, but the greater part exported into the neighbouring districts. 
Dunng the last year 4,212 Ligas of indigo were cultivated, but a great 
quantity was spoiled by the tremendous flouds which spread over the whole 
district, 

The radi crop is obtained on the low lands that have been flooded 
by the overflowings of the canals and river. The seed for this crop 
is put down as the flood-waters subside in November and December, and is 
reaped in April and May. It consists of mustard and other oil-seeds, 
muttar (peas), gram, wheat, barley, &c. The growth of oil-seed is exten- 
sive; the oil is expressed and exported largely to foreign markets, and the 
refuse made into cakes and sold for feeding cattle. Gram also is largely 
grown, but is much smaller and inferior in quality to the gram grown in 
the Panjab and Hindustan. 
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he following statement shows the area in acres under kharif, rabi, and 
ard vicakras cultivation during 1869-70 and 1870-71. 
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Name of Sub- fe = “ 
division. | chart, | Rabi. ‘Peshrus! Total. | Khartf. | Rabi. ‘Peshrus.! Total. 
! | | 
Jacobabad,..| 47,496 27) 219 86] «.... | 47,716 22| 54,615 29 16 8 54,631 37 

| | | 
Thar _... | 29,082 7| 7,100 11} 881 14] 37,413 i 29,566 82/ 6,225 9 170 12' 96,969 13 
Kastor” <x | 18,656 i 14,677 17| 10,798 4 782 32. 96,158 13 
| 


: 
Tora ... | 87,665 33) 14,885 8; 1,285 30, 108,786 sl 98,759 38} 17,089 21| 953 4: 116,75 223 
\ | 














= So ee 
Trees have a rapid growth in this district, but, except at Jacobabad and 
a few of the larger villages and on the banks of canals, they have not been 
planted to any extent. The only trees indigenous to the country are the 
stunted babool, tamarisk, and jow. 

Jacobabad itself, which in 1847, when first occupied, possessed one tree (a 
stunted babool still standing), is now an open forest with avenues on either 
side of the roads, the trees attaining a height of 30 to 40 feet, and 
affording a grateful shade during the hot months. The principal trees 
grown are the lime, peepul, neem, blackwood, and babool. Of fruit trees 
there were none orginally in the districts; but mangoes have been intro- 
duced very successfully, and most of*the fruits met with in Hindistan grow 
readily at Jacobabad. 

There is no breed of animals in these districts of any note. The mares 
ridden by the Baloch are, as a rule, undersized, and would require a careful 
selection of stallions and general superintendence to render them fit for any 
Government purposes. The cavalry regiments at Jacobabad are mounted 
almost entirely from horses brought down by kafilas from Afghanistan, 
Thal, and a few from the Panjab. The adjacent province of Kachti is cele- 
brated for its breed of bullocks, and these are exported by the Brabilis in 
large numbers to the Panjab. 

Of mineral productions there are none. Salt is manufactured to some 
eee and the monopoly of it was sold by auction last year, realizing 

s. 6,705. 
: te revenue is derived from the land assessment, and the items given 
elow: — 


Abkari, sold by yearly contract. Registration. 
Drugs, do. do. Postal. 

Opium, do. do. Fines and Fees. 
Stamps. Telegraph. 
Miscellaneous. Income Tax. 


Salt, sold by yearly contract. 
Profit and te : 


Non-Agricultural Tax. 


The revenue, in the first instance, is collected by the Tapadars, and paid by 
them again into the Makhtiarkar’s treasuries, by whom again it is trans- 
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ferred to the treasury at Shikarpir. Several of the items are farmed out 
yearly to contractors, and the money paid by them at once into the 
treasurics. 

Ever since the formation of the district in 1852-53, the revenue has 
been steadily increasing, as will be seen by comparing the under-mentioned 
yeare— 


1852-53 ... .. Ra. 58,597-11-10 
1861-62 ... .. Rs, 1,86,358-14-10 
1871-72 ... .- =a. 3,14,245-14-10 


and when the Shahiwah canal is extended into the desert the increase will 
be considerable. 


The Revenue for 1870-71 was as follows :— 





Division. Impertal, 1870-71. Local, 1870-71. 

Jacobabid saa .» 140,271 7 2 2,730 12 6 
Thal ve .. 77,062 4 9 2,976 11 7 
Kasmor - ~ 48481 0 3 2,162 12 12 
Tota. ... 2,66,804 12 2 7,869 5 0 

Or Imperial Revenue, 1870-71 :— 
Iams. Realizations in 1870-71. 
Land Tax aa ie oe 2,065,681 12 0 
Abkari . a as 12,0386 0 0 
Drugs and Opium _... a su 8,145 0 0 
Stamps in se ie 8,364 9 O 
Salt ate es 6,001 4 0 
Registration Department oe ~- 904 2 0 
Poatal ditto ie ove 3,239 14 3 
Income (and Certificate) Tax... tas 7079 2 8 
Fines and Fees 7 vie on 11,605 2 5 
Miscellanevus ste is ee 2,668 13 11 
ToTaL wm .. 2,656,804 12 2 
And Local Revenue :-— 

Ceas on Sayer revenue on vee 1,704 10 0 
Percentage on alienated lands... a 16412 8 
Cattle-pound 7 one AMS 478414 4 
Fisheries sis Per, ‘si 1,225 0 O 
ToraL ... one 7,869 5 0 


The Revenue of the district for the last five years was :— 


Gayor. Total 


Re. —- P Re A. OP. Re A, OP. 
1867-68 ... 168,795 60 27,619 8 10 1,96,364 14 10 
1868-69 ... 1,865,182 15 0 30,417 0 4 215,609 16 4 
1869-70 ... 1,89,721 10 6 41,148 10 9 230,870 5 2 
1870-71 .. 2,05,681 120 60,124 0 23 265,806 12 2 
1871-72 .. 2,60,128 148 64122 0 3 314,245 14 10 

(Macnair) 
JADRANS— 


A tribe of Pathans who inbabit the east slopes of the main Silim4n range. 
Nothing hardly is known of them. 

They are Stnis ; small sections of them yearly visit Band and eke out a 
livelihood by working as coolies. They are very hardy, and but slightly 
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removed from the savage state ; they own no cattle, and travel with all their 
worldly goods on their back, and do not even possess the blanket tents of the 
poorer clans of Povindahs. Some few trade in coarse cloth, the only manu. 
factured product of their country. When in British territory they are scattered 
about in different villages, and work in the fields, and return in small partieg 
vid the Spin-Wam, Lakaa, Lam§ra roads, to their own country, which i 
six marches to the west of Khost. 

They have no large towns, no wealthy men, and are the nearest, ap. 
proach to savages found among the nomadic Afghan tribes. (Norman 
Macgregor, Makamad Hy4t.) ’ 

JADUNS oz GADUNS. 

A tribe of Pathans who reside partly on the south slopes of the Mahaban 
mountain and partly in the Hazara district. The descent of this tribe is 
not very clear. They are not Yiisafzais, like those round them. By some 
they are supposed to be a branch of the Kakar tribe, which was in the first 
instance driven to take refuge in the Safed Koh, and afterwards in Hazara 
and Chach. They are called Gadiins or Jadins indifferently, and their 
country is termed Gadiina. 

The divisions of the Jadiins are— 

I.—Salar, sub-divided into (1) Matkhwazai, (2) Utazai, and (3) 
Salimanzai. 

1I.—Mansur, sub-divided into (1) Khadrzai, (2) Daolatzai, and (3) 
Miasazai. 
The whole of these divisions, but especially the Salar division, are settled 
along the banks of the Dorb, in the Hazara district, as far as the Urash 
plain, and own a fertile prosperous tract, which they gradually possessed 
themselves of from the Dalazaks when the latter threw off their allegiance 
to the Emperor Jahangir. 

Another portion of the tribe is settled Trans-Indus, to the south of the 
Mahaban mountain, and own from the crest down the east slope. They 
have about 20 insignificant hamlets and three villages. 

The Jadun villages Trans-Indus are :— 











SALAR. 
on —__ —— amy 
Matkhwazai. - Utazdai. Sulimdnzai. 
Houses. Houses, Houses, 
Babini ... 400 Gandap_.., 1,200 Bada et 
Leran » 80 Manal Chai 140 Shnai v= 80 
Jaba . 20 Daroroi .. 120 Kolagar .. 60 
Panowal .. 100 Achelai v=: 80 
Pola = «60 
MANSUR. 
Seca a ae ne coe SRS pen 
Daolatzai. Misazai. Khadrzdi. 
Honses, Honees. Houses, 
Badga .. 30 4Bisak .. 200 Malka Kadai 260 
Dewal ... 160 Sandna... 100 Takel «- 100 
Kakbanai ... 120 Sukhelai .. 100 Kadra ... 300 
4 Bisak .. 200 Talai oss 80 Bargalai we =: 0 
Gajai «. 100 Dafai 100 
Bar Dewal Narobanda.. 80 
Garhi .. 60 Shingrai .. 60 
Kiiz Dewal 
Garhi 60 
Girarai 30 
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There are also the following villages : -G&nchatra 90 and Utla 60, taken 
from the Utmanzéis; Amrai 90 (Gijars), Sarai 60 (Utmauzsis), Gabasnai 
100 (Svads), Gabai 100 (Syads), Chanai 400 (Akhan Khél), Gani Kot 40 
(Mula Khel), S&t Ketar 30. 

The villages near the foot of the hills, such as Gandap, Bisak, and Malka 
Kali, are chiefly dependent on rain for their cultivation, aud their land is 
indifferent in quality. None of the Jadiin villages are walled, but a few have 
towers ; they are built of stone and wood roofs. The land belonging to the 
villages in the hills is more fertile, and wheat, Indian corn, and rice are grown 
in large quantities on the slopes of Mahaban. The tribe are all cultivators or 
cattle-owners, and their buffaloes are celebrated. Considerable quantities of 
honey, ghi, and timber are exported by them to Yusafz4i, and cotton cloth, 
indigo, and salt taken in return. 

The Jadiins say they have 12,000 fighting men, but careful enquiries prove 
that this is ridiculously over-cxtimated, and James eays they have only 2,000 
men. Colonel ‘Taylor savs, the Salar have 1,300, and the Mansar 1,500, and 
halfof them are armed with matchlocks and swords and pikes, and the other 
half with swords only. They are not considered a fighting tribe, as they 
contain amongst them a large number of Indian settlers. 

According to the latest returns, there were only 33 Jadins serving in the 
British army. 

The only level ground in the Jadin country is in front of Gandap, 
Bisak, and Malkakadai. This country is drained by the Pola ravine, which 
goes to the Indus. 


The Jaduns do not appear to have given any trouble till 1861. Sir 
Herbert Fdwardes in 1858 took engagements from them to prevent the 
return of the Hindistani fanatics to Sitana. In 1861] these men went 
to Malka and began plundering the British territory from Siténa. 

The Jaddns were on this called to account for permitting them to re-settle 
and to pass through their country when proceeding to and returning from 
British territory. A blockade was instituted, and soon after they expressed 
themselves wiliing to submit to any terms demanded of them. 

Accordingly the following agreements were entered into with their two 
main sections :— 

“ Whereas the Kabal and Kya branch of the Otmanzai tribe and the 
“ Salar division of the Trans-Indus Jadavs on the 12th September 1861 and 
“the 17th September 1861, respectively, entered into an agreement with the 
‘« British Government, the terms of which have at this tame been read and fully 
“explained to us by Major Adams, Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, we do 
“hereby, on behalf of the whole Manstr division, agree to hold ourselves and 
‘four tribe bound by the terms of the said agreement as set forth in 
‘‘articles I, ILI, LV, V, VI, and VII, in the same manner and to the same 
“extent as the Salar division of Jadtins; and with reference to article II,. 
“not included in the above enumeration, we, on considering the friends 
“of the Government our friends, and their enemies our enemies, do hereby 
“ pledge ourselves that in the event of any division or faction of any of the 
“contracting tribes infringing the provisions of the agreement and becom- 
“ing refractory, we will, so far as the fulfilment of our engagement requires, 
“hold ourselves aloof from it, and in such measures as the British authorities 
“may see fit to take, we will render our assistance for the furtherance 
“thereof against the said division or faction, and will give to any force 
“employed for its coercion a free road through our country. 
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“ Porther, for the fulfilment of the conditions of this engagement, we 
a ice to be responsible for the villages of Chani held by the Akbin Khel, 
‘and Gobai and Gobasnai held by Syads, seeing that they are subject to 
our influence and unable to act in the matters to which this agreement has 
“reference, except with our aid and concurrence.” 

The agreement entered into by the Kabal and Kya branch of the Ot. 
minzai Pathins and the Salar division of the Trans-Indus Jadans with 
the British Government, alluded to above, is as follows : 

«T.—We do hereby cunjointly and severally pledge ourselves not to permit 
“the Syads, late of Sitana, or the Hindiistan1 fanatics and others asso. 
“ciated with them now at Malka, in the Amazai country and elsewhere, or 
“any of them or any other persons inimical to the British Government, or who 
‘have committed or intended to commit criminal acts against it, or an 
‘other persons, except the members Utmanzai, Pathans of Kabal and Kya, 
and their cultivators, to establish Siténa or within the lands pertaining 
‘thereto or anywhere within the limits of our settlements ; and should they 
‘endeavour to do so, we will ourselves unite to prevent or expel them; and 
‘in the event of any of the parties to this engagement acting in contra- 
“vention of its terme, that party will alone bear the blame, provided that 
the remaining parties shal] be bound in that case to treat it as an enemy, 
‘and to continue to the best of their ability to give effect to the provisions 
‘of this agreement. 

“ TI.—We will consider the friends of the British Government our friends, 
“ and its enemies our enemies, and in the event of the Mansfr division of 
“ the Trans-Indus Jadins, which is nota party to this agreement, continuing 
‘or becoming refractory, we will, so far as the fulfilment of our present en- 
‘ gagement requires, hold ourselves aloof from it, and in such measures as 
“the British Government may see fit to take, we will render our assistance 
for the furtherance thereof against it, and will give to any force employed 
**to punish it a free road through our country. 

“ T1].—Should any person residing within our settlements (including Man- 
“di, Sitana, and the lands pertaining thereto) enter the territory of the 
British Government and commit injury therein, we pledge ourselves to be 
“responsible, and either to expel him from our country or to afford such 
‘redress as the said Government may demand. Further, we will permit no 
‘* person or persons from beyond our borders to pass through our settlements 
“for the purpose of committing injury in British territory, or having com- 
“ mitted injury therein, to return through our settlements to his or their place 
“of refuge or abode, and failing in this, we will afford such redress as the 
“ British Government may demand. Provided, that for every infringement 
“of this article of the agreement each contracting tribe shall be held separ- 
ately responsible. 

*‘ [V.—We will not permit any person or persons conveying money or arms 
“or ammunition, or aid of any kind whatever, to the Hindiistan1 fanatics to 
“pass through our settlements. 

““V.—We will not harbour or render assistance to any fugitive, murderer, 
“robber, or thief who has committed crime in British territory, nor will we 
“ permit lim to come and abide within our settlements; should he endeavour 
“to do so we will at once expel him. Provided that for every infringement 
“‘ of this article each tribe shall be held separately responsible, and shall afford 
“‘ euch redress as may be demanded. 

“ VI.—In the event of any British subject committing injury within our 


vs eae we will not make reprisals, but will claim redress in British 
“ Courts, 
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“ VIT.—Provided that we shall not be hereafter entitled to claim exemption 
“ from the fulfilment of all or any of the terms of this agreement on the 
“ ground of inability by reason of discord among ourselves, and thut for all the 
‘ purposes thereof we shall be held responsible for the acta of all residente 
within our settlements, whether members of the contracting tribes or not.” 

Additional articles with the Ctmanzai of Kabal and Kya. 

“VIII.—We will not permit any person to convey salt from our settle. 
‘‘ ments acroes the Indus into British territory, whether he be a resident in 
our settlement or not. 

“1TX.—Inasmuch as the Kabal ferry of the Indus bas been established, 
“and a boat placed thereon for our convenience and advantage by the British 
“ Government, we hereby declare that we hold it and enjoy the privilece of 
using it, subject to such conditions as the British Government may see fit to 
“impose; aod further, we will permit oo residents within our settlements or 
“others to cross the Indus to British territory on inflated skins by night; 
‘and those only shall be permitted to cross on them by day to whom 
“‘ permission to do so may be granted by the British authorities oo the security 
“of respectable Maliks. 

‘“« X.—Inasmuch as we are permitted to hold free intercourse with British 
territory for trading and other purposes without payment of tax or duty, we 
“hereby agree to relinquish all claim to tax and duty on merchandise of every 
“ description belonging to resident traders of British territory in its passage 
“through our settlements, as also to all duties heretofore levied on timber 
floated down the river Indus by British merchants, and in return for the 
“ protection we receive in British territory, we agree to afford protection, to the 
“ best of our ability, to all merchants and others from British territory trading 
“ with or through our country, aud we will, to the best of our ability, prevent 
“robbers or others from exacting black-mail or other imposts from them 
“ within our settlement. 

“ X1I.—We will ourselves as the proprietors hold the lands of Sitana, and 
“ ourselves arrange for the cultivation and management thereof, and we will 
“ not give possession thereof, or of any part thereof, for purposes of cultiva- 
“tion or otherwise to the Syads, late of Sitana, or to the Hinddstantl 
“ fanatics, or to the followers of either by the Salar division of Jadtns.” 

In 1862 it was recommended that an expedition should be undertaken 
against the fanatics; but this was postponed, and early in July they re- 
occupied Sitana, the Jadiins not only making no attempt to prevent them, 
but also, it is said, that the Mansir section invited their return. Failing, on 
due warning, to expel them, the Jadiins were on the 15th July 1463 sub- 
jected to a blockade. On the 7th September the fanatics, joined by one of 
the principal Jadan chiefs, crossed the border with the intention of attack- 
ing a detachment of the Guide Corps at Top!; but, coming across a few 
horsemen, they retired recipitately. The Ambéla campaign then took place. 

The attitude of the Jedtns during the campaign was on the whole satis- 
factory. Most of their chiefs were present in camp with the Political 
Officers, and there was no general collection of any part of the tribe against 
us. Individuals undoubtedly joined the enemy, but not nearly to such a 
great extent us did our own subjectsin Yasafzai. Only two men of the tribe 
were killed aud wounded. One of the beadmen, Malik Isa, of the Mansar 
section, however, did not present himself the whole time, and it being 
considered necessary to require security from the Jadins generally after 
the Ambéla campaign was over, a brigade, consisting of 10lst Fusiliers, 
Hazira and Peshawar Mountain Batteries, 3rd Sikhs, Guides, 6th Gorkhas, 
Srd Panjéb Infantry, anda company of Sappers, under command of Colonel 
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Wilde, c. ., marched from Ambéla to Main1, being accompanied by Major 
James as Political Officer. The brigade arrived at Maini on the 30th Decem- 
ber, and on the following day all the chiefs of the tribe assembled in the villages 
cf Bisak and Gandap, the head quarters of the Mansar and Salar sections. 

On the lst January Major James had a discussion with them regarding 
all their offences, and demanded that they should burn Mandi. They 
agreed to this, but during the night, instigated by Jahangir Khan, the 
men of Gandap left the camp, and declined to be parties to the agreement. 
Colonel Wilde therefore proceeded on the morning of the 2nd to Gandap, 
and occupying the ridge, at the foot of which it is situated, held it completely 
at his mercy. On this the headmen came in and returned to Maini with- 
out a shot having been fired. On the 8rd the force proceeded from Gandap 
to Kabl, and on the 4th a portion of the troops went to Mandi and wit- 
nessed the burning and destruction of that place by the Jadiins and 
Utminzai. On the 5th the force returned to Pihir, where the Jadiins and 
Otminzai executed fresh agreements, individually and collectively, not to 
permit the return of the Hindistanie to any part of their country. 

But in December 1864 they again permitted some of these men to reside 
in Mandi and Sitana, and aided them in plundering expeditions in British 
territory. In 1865 they continued in this course, and also permitted some 
ef the Syad fanatics to come to Mandi. In )866 they also committed 
some infringements of their treaty, the worst being a meeting held with 
their sanction, and in their country, to consider whether the fanatics should 
be permitted to re-occupy Sitina. In January 1867 they permitted one 
of the leading Syad fanatics to occupy Seri, and in April their council 
(Jirgah) made a request that he might be permitted to remain. Being 
refused, they reiterated their request, but with no better success. They then, 
on the 27th April, came down aud attempted to build a tower near our border 
at Kabl, but, being attacked by the Utmanzai, were worsted and obliged to 
desist, having Jost 13 killed and 14 wounded. They then desisted on the 
further threat of a blockade. 

Their con:luct continued to be so unsatisfactory that on the 15th June 
1870 a blockade was declared against them. They then commenced raiding 
in our territory, attacking the villages of Barab, Gazai, and Pihir. They 
were, however, always driven off by the men of Topi and Maini. On the 
14th July it was reported that they had sent for aid from the Hindiistanis 
at Palosai. 

On the 16th July 1870 they assembled in considerable force in a ravine 
called the Kondel, and erected a high and strong barricade apparent- 
ly for the purpose of shelter in the event of their being driven back in any 
attack en Panjman, Jhanda, and Boka. At this barricade 300 men were 
Stationed. In the course of two or three days, however, it was swept 
away by heavy rain, and was not re-built. 

On the 17th July 1870 a party of Jadans made a feint of a night attack 
on Panjman. Shots were exchanged, but without loss on either side. The 
Jadiins retired at noon of the same day ; four or five Jadiins, headed by 
Mirbaz, an outlawed British subject, made an attempt to drive off by stealth 
a herd of cattle belonging to the village of Jhanda. The manceuvre 
was discovered in time, and the plunderers got away to the hills, but without 
their booty. 

. On the 18th July a night attack was made on Maini by some 50 Jadans, 
ar ean men, being on the alert, drove off the assailants without loss. 
: re : th July one Akhtarai, a chain-carrier employed in the 
etilement, was metas he was going in the evening from ‘Topi to Barab 
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by a roving band of Ali Sher Khels and Shahi Khals (Jadins) and 
murdered, his body being afterwards blown up with powder. 

On the 20th July some zamindars of Main1i out loughing were 
threatened by 50 Jadiins, who made a descent on them. e armed escort 
of the ‘zamindars’ accompanying them fired on the Jadins, who returned the 
shots, but fled as the men of Maini came moving out to the rescue, Later in 
the day the watchmen of Datugrah were fired at by a small band of 
Jadiins, who retired before they could be attacked. The Jadao head 
quarters removed from Gijar to Malka Kadeh, and preparations were made 
for a grand assault on Maini, Topi, and Panjinan. 

On the 22nd July an attempt was made during the night to aurprise 
and do some damage to Pihar, but failed, as the police were on the look-out, 
The outlying pickets of Jhanda and Boka were fired at by straggling parties, 
but without effect. 

On the 24th July the Jadiins lifted a herd of 15 cattle from the boun- 
daries of the village of Salim Khan. 

On the 25th July Mr. Priestley reported that, notwithstanding these 
numerous petty attacks, no large force had entered British territory, and they 
were collected in large numbers at the village of Gijar in a threatening 
attitude. Their application for assistance tothe Bunérwils, Swatis, Amazala, 
and Hindiistanis was said to have met with a promise of compliance in 
case they should be attacked. 

On the 26th the Deputy Commissioner visited the border to see the 
arrangements made for the defence of the villages. Two towers were 
built at Panjman, and were constantly manned with a force of 125 men. 

On the 27th August a party of Jadins came down into the Maici lands 
and drove off 2 head of cattle, 1 of which they afterwards maimed and left. 

On the afternoon of the 28th, about 4 Pp. u., some 300 Jadiins came down 
and established themselves in a strong position on a mound near Main, 
and thence commenced firing at long ranges. The Maini men got to- 
gether and went out to attack them, but they were largely reinforced, and 
it was not until near 10 Pp. w. that the Maini men, reinforced by reliefs 
from Topi, were able to attack. Four men and a horse of the attacking 
party were wounded ; the Jadiins fled at once. Their loss is not known; one 
of the wounded, Saidila Khan, a Malik of Maini, afterwards died. His 
death caused a great sensation amongst the Utmanzais, to the family of 
whose Khans he belonged. On the 3rd August 3 cows and 3 oxen belong- 
ing to one Zebar Shah, grazing within the boundaries of Babinai, were 
carried off by 2 Jadans and an outlawed British subject to the Jadin 
village Gijar. There was reason to suspect the Malike of Bahinai, them- 
selves Jadiins, of complicity. 

On the 4th 100 Jadiins came to Baraib, in British territory, on pretence 
of taking part in the funeral obsequies of Aslam Ali Khan, a man of 
some influence, who had died there. After the ‘ Fatiha,’ they made a feint of 
attacking PihGr, but after firing a number of shots, without harm, retired. 
On the same date Shahdad Khan of Hind and Ibrahim Khan of Zeda, 
both of whom with their levies were guarding Panjmano at the desire of 
the Jadins, met their ‘Jirga’ on the boundary, they having been author- 
ized by the Deputy Commissioner to open communications with them. The 
Jadins expressed their desire for peace, and readiness to come in and hear 
on what terms they could again be admitted to our friendship. At the eame 
time they expressed their readiness to return cattle and other property 
taken from apy British subjects, except Utminzais, and did in fact in 
several cases return such property ; as to the exception, it is to be remarked 
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that, owing to the position of the Ctminzais immediately on the Jadiin 
frontier, the collisions that have taken place have been, so far as British 
subjects are concerned, almost entirely with Utmanzais, and the deaths that 
have taken place on either side have caused a bitter feeling between the 
two; to which may be added that Kabal, with which the Jadiins have 
long had a feud, is Otmanzai. It being deemed desirable to get in the 
‘ Jirga,’ the two Khans were directed to encourage their attendance, if they 
were in reality disposed to come to terms. A guarantee of safe conduct 
was with the same view forwarded, and the Utmanziis strictly prohibited 
from hostile demonstrations of any kind; at the same time careful watch 
was enjoined, lest all this should be a mere feint to throw us off our guard 
and enable them to make a damaging attack on some of our frontier 
villages,—a not uncommon trick of these people. The Deputy Commissioner 
was at once iuformed of the aspect of affairs, and instructions requested as 
to the terms that should be offered in case the ‘Jirga’ came in. It was 
suggested that— i 

(1.) A fine of at least Rs. 1,000 should be imposed, in addition to 
the Rs. 1,000 forfeited on account of violated engagements, the refusal 
to pay which had caused the present complication. 

(2.) All property destroyed should be compensated for, and all carried 
away retarned. 

(8.) Fresh engagements taken from the principal men, binding them 
under a fine to respect British territory, and not enter it at any time with 
an armed force. 

(4.) Kbadi Khin’s banishment to be insisted upon only, if the temper 
and disposition of the ‘ Jirga’ should be found to be such as that the demands 
would is likely to be acquiesced in, otherwise not. As to the last point, it 
would doubtless be a great advantage to have this man, who has been the 
easus deli on this and several other occasions, cast off, and his expulsion 
would almost certainly heal the feud between the Jadiins and Kabal; at the 
same time our quarrel with the Jadiins was quite distinct; we were in no 
way committed to action with reference to Khadi Khan. If then the Jadins, 
as was not improbable, should make it a point of honor to stick by Khadf 
Khan, while they were ready to accede to the other terms offered, it became 
an open question whether we should insist upon this, which would doubtless 
be the most thorough and efficient settlement of the question, and by so 
doing indefinitely prolong hostilities or necessitate prompt military action, 
or be content to settle the present difficulty. 

On the 9th August a great number (reported as 6,000 or 7,000, but no 
doubt greatly exaggerated) wf Jadiins came into the Maini lands with flags, 
&c., and remained some hours expecting the Maini men to come out aud 
attack them ; a body of some 500 advanced to within some few hundred 
of the village and fired upon it. The Maint men, interpreting too strict- 
y the orders prohibiting them from aggressive hostilities, remained in their 
village, and after a time the assailants withdrew. No injury was inflicted. 

On the 15th August Captain Waterfield, Deputy Commissioner, reported 
that the Jadiin Council had come in to make terms. They were ordered to 
pay Re. 3,285, and give security for Rs. 500 more, and also bind themselves 

_ Res. tae to violate British territory. 

n the 22nd August Mr. Priestley, Assistant Commissioner, reported 
that Shahdad Khan of Hand and Ibralim Khan of Zeda had bought in 
ited Jirga, oy we tO Ge, anne every sectiou and interest in 

ribe, and on the eptember it wa 
bectia’ had bese accep ied. P s finally reported that the above 
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In 1868 Colonel Reynell Taylor recommended an expedition against the 
Jadiins, and stated his opinion on the matter in the following Soni: 

“I think the force should consist of 1,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 
“a sufficient complement of mountain guos. A large amount of mule 
“carriage should be provided, and the European troops employed should 
“be provided with ‘ pale’ only, as it is probable that in the march from the 
‘Yasafzai plain to the bead of the Jadin country, and from thence down 
“upon Sit&ua, only the lightest description of tents could be carried. It 
“might, of course, be done by bivouacking, as the Jadiin affair would not 
“take more than 4 or 5 days, but it would be better if we could encamp at 
“goma commanding spot and work deliberately. 

“The force should assemble, if possible, early in October, and enter the 
“hills by the 10th or 15th of that month. The moon should be taken ad- 
‘vantage of. 

“The hill crops ripen about the 15th of October ; those of the lower parte 
‘about the villages of Bisak and Gandap would be cut, and the ‘ karbi’ 
“stacked about the same time, being ripe about the end of this month. There 
“would be no lack of forage for the animals even later, as the villagers 
“cannot remove their ‘karbi’ stacks on short notice. October unfortunately 
“ia an unhealthy month in the Péshawar valley, but the excitement of ser- 
‘vice will prevent any ill-effects, and the Europeans should not be moved 
“out to Swabi Maneri till a short time before the final movement. 

“Large depdts of supplies must be formed at Mardén and Kirplian. 

“The Jadiins must be called upon to turn out the Hindistanis, come in 
‘and pay a heavy fine for all the trouble they have given ; failing their doing 
this, their villages must be destroyed. It we decide on dealing more leni- 
“ently with the Salar division—and I am in favor of making distinctions 
according to conduct,—their possessions may be favored and spared. The 
“villages of the Jadiins are very numerous. It would probably be a sufficient 
“Jesson to select the Manstr villages for punishment. Descending from 
“the Jadu country into the Sitana lands, the village of Mandi and all 
“the buildings of the fanatics must be destroyed; the Utmanzai tribe, 
“whose possessions lie in the trip of country from Kabal to Mandi, must 
“‘also be dealt with, as may appear necessary; their offence is not so great 
“as that of the Jadiins, because their power to resist was less, and they 
“may probably be spared on the payment of a fine. . 

‘It probably will be found advisable that the column marching through 
“the hills be met, on descending from Sitana, either by a column marching 
“vid Topi, Kabal, and Kya, or by a column crossing from the left bank 
at or near Rorgurh. 

“For the routes to be taken, we at present depend on the expedition of 
“1858 for the ascent of the southern spurs of the Mababan mountain. 
“That a force accompanied by a 24-pounder howitzer and cavalry was able 
“to ascend to Mangal Thana, on one of the main sboulders of the Mahaban, 
‘from whence Colonel Edwardes wrote that he ascertained that two marches 
“would take him by a practicable but bad road to Sitana, across the 
“hills, sufficiently demonstrates the feasibility of marching to the head of 
“the Jadan country, either direct from Top! vid Bisak, &., or by follow- 
“ing the route of the expedition of 1858 to Mangal Thana, and from 
“thence working across.” 

There are two ways of coercing the Trans-Indus portion of this tribe— 
(1) by blockade ; as their cultivation is carried on in a great measure by our 
permission, and they depend much on their trade with the plains, this would 
soon render them quite helpless: (2) by invasion; if this was chosen, an 
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expedition should atart on the Ist September or lst October, when their cattle 
are collected and their autumn crops got in, or early in April, when their 
spring crops are ready. At these seasons they could be punished by the 
loss of property to the value of Rs. 80,000, vzz., crops Rs. 30,000, cattle 
Rs. 25,000, houses and property Rs. 25,000. Unless they were surprised, 
they could send their cattle to the Amazdis. Their country could be over- 
run without other tribes being molested or approached too nearly. The 
hill portion would of course be the more difficult, as they have a retreat 
open to them. Two days would suffice for a surprise, expedition, and return, 

Mr. Beckett says of the Jadins in his memo. on the YQsafzai frontier :-—“A 
« good many of thesemencomedownto British territory and cultivate land ; they 
«purchase grain from us in times of scarcity, and import cotton goods and salt ; 
“ they also carry on gold-washing in the Indus; they sell goats, fowls, ghi, wood, 
“honey, and forest produce. A blockade has on several occasions proved 
“effective, and a seizure could always be made. They cannot cultivate their 
“ Jands in the open plain when blockaded, and they fear attack. 

‘‘ Ag a general rule, it may be stated thatall the tribes round could sustain 
“9 blockade as far as the necessaries of life go, but the injury to their trade 
“ would be so great that they could not stand it. Supposing one tribe to be 
‘under blockade, it would be impossible to prevent their getting supplies from 
“their neighbours in the hills.” (Bellew, Lockwood, Taylor, Wilde, Priestley, 
Beckett, Waterfield.) 

JADUNS— 
A tribe of Hazara, a branch of the Jadiins, who inhabit the southern 
slopes of the Mababan, Trans-Indus. They live now on the Orash plain, in 
the Damtawar, Nawashahr, Mangal tracts. They are mostly of the 
Hasazai section of Mansir Jadtns. Their villages are mostly in the plains; 
thett hill country being occupied by Karals, Dhtnds, Aw&ns, and Gijars. 

ace. 

JAFARKOH— 
A hill in the Baner valley, Yaghistan, just north of and above the village 
of Tarsak. It is said to abound in ruins, which the natives,as usual, refer 
to K&fars, but which may be of the same period as those on Takht-i Bai in 
Yuasafzai. (Aleemoola.) 

JAFARS— 
A small tribe of Pathans under the leadership of Sohak, living to the 
north-west of the Bozdar hills, between the Baj spur of the Suliman and 
the Bozdar tribe. 

They are bounded north by the Esot (Pathans), from whom they are 
divided by the Bar Kihi water-course; west by the Misa Khéls, who own 
the west slopes of the Baj hill ; south and east by the Bozdars. 

The tribe is divided into the following branches :— 


Ramdant. Khidrani. Jatal. 

Mohra. Umarani, Kalu Khan, a Silhani. 

Rajali. lad of 16 or so. Sadrani. 

Rawani. Patwani. Jira. 
Hilanani. 


They possess a very few camels or horses ; they are said to number as much 
as 500 men, of whom not 20 are horsemen ; their arms are swords and match- 
locks, and their powder is obtained from Isa Khan. 

They intermarry to a certain extent with the Esots, their northern neigh- 
bours, but not with other tribes. They are on good terms with the Misa 
Khels, to whom they are under a great obligation for having aided them in 
a raid made on them by a large party of Dirkanis <Gorch&nis) and others 
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come 7 or 8 yearsago, in which the Jafars would have been severely handled, 
but for the timely aid given by the Masa Khele. On this occasion they 
are said to have lost from 80 to 100 men, the fight having taken place near 
Nath. The Jafara appear to be a weak and inoffensive tribe, powerless to 
injure their powerful neighbours. 

They have no other village except Drag, besides Gargoji, which used 
formerly to be inhabited by Khbarsin Syads, but is now the residence of 
Povindahs. They appear to be of nomadic habits. They levy an uncertain 
sum as transit duty on merchandise going through their lands. The 
depredations of the Maris and Bagtis and Khetrins, and fear of the Laat 
PathGns, has diverted the course of this small trade, which is carried on 
between the Misa Khéls and Mekhtar and Kakars and Mangrota, from the 
direct road to a more circuitous one vi4 Baj and the Jafar lands. 

The road lies over at least one difficult range of hills, the Kala Roh, 
crossed at Nara or the Bij spur, over which bullocks or donkeys are the 
carriage almost exclusively employed. The valley of the Jafars, being in 
an elevated position, enjoys a fine climate; the cold here in winter is intense. 
Snow falls about Drag, and in fact nearly over the whole valley, though 
it soon melts. 

The tribe, though very weak and powerless, enjoy immunity from their 
more powerful neighbours the Bozdars, from the fact that the founder of 
the Taosa shrine, whose disciples muster strong among the more influential 
of the Bozdars, was of Jafar parentage. (Duvidson, Macgregor, Pir Bakhsh.) 

JAGAL, KOT NAJIBOLA, ayp KANDI KAHL— 
A tract of the Hazara district, representing the unirrigated portion of the 
Haz&ra plain, the south-west border of which adjoins the Rawal Pind1 boundary. 

The northern portion of Jagal drains into the Dorh vid a dry ravine 
called the Sokha; a small eastern part of Kandi Kahl also drains into 
the Dorh; the southern portion of Jagal, nearly all Kandi Kahl, all Kot 
Najibila drain into the Haro river. Kandi Kahl and Kot Najibila are much 
intersected by ravines. The original proprietors were Tarins, but land is 
now chiefly owned by Gijars and others. The cultivators are mixed, 
being chiefly Pauis ‘(an inferior tribe of Pathans.) 


The area in acres (settlement of 1868-69) is— 











Villages, Cultivated. Uncultivated. Total. 
Jagal a See ave 14 12,061 4,129 16,190 
Kot Najibila a ise 18 13,188 10,764 24,170 
Kandi Kahl... 38 i 23 12,342 15,995 28,297 
Total ee 55 37,809 30,848 68,657 
es zs iS nd 


The climate is nearly as hot as that of Rawal Pindi. The crops are 
dependent on rain, and are wheat, barley, mustard, tobacco, maize, ‘ moth’, 
‘kangni,’ cotton, ‘ gur,’ ‘ haldi.’ . 

The population of Jagal is 6,781; number of families 1,305; souls per 
family 5 ; souls per square mile 271. 

Of Kot Najibila it is 9,431; families 1,619 ; souls per family 6 ; souls per 
square mile 248; and of Kandi Kahl it is 6,833; families 1,252 ; souls per 
family 5; soule per square mile 155. 

Wood and grass are plentiful in Jagal, and its climate, as well as that of 
Kot Najibala, is healthy. Kandi Kall is the worst tract in Haz8ra, being 
very hot and stony, with little water and precarious crops; it is, however, 
exceptionally rich in cattle. The population is very dense in all three 
tracts. ( Wace.) 
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J ae in the Haripir division of the Hazara district. It has 255 houses, 
18 shops, and 3 mosques. The population amounts to 1,336 souls, and 
is composed of 300 Gujars, 15 Awans, 9 Syads, 1,012 others. 

The water-supply is from a canal from the Dorh and from a well, and the 
water of the latter is good in quality and abundant, but that of the canal is 
not. The produce consists of wheat, barley, Indian corn, &c. 

Supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities after due notice. 
The stock of the village embraces 17 horses, 617 cattle, 38 flocks of sheep, 
and 76 donkeys. The headmen are Abdil Ghafar, Ata Mahamad, &c, 
( Wace.) 

JAGHANI~— 

A hill in the Bozdar country. Its eastern slopes are covered with fine 
‘thali’ trees. (Davidson.) 

JAGIRD— 

A small ravine in the Rajanptr border, rising in very low and gently 
sloping hills, and joining the Baghari about 4 mile from where it enters 
the plains; from this a road leads straight over a low water-shed to the 
Chedgi. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

JAGURDH— 

A. watering place in the Sori ravine, Rajanpfr border. Water is procured 
from four or five wells, but it is somewhat brackish. ‘The Sori here is broad 
and open, and is joined close to Jagurdh by the Jola ravine. (Davidson, 
Macgregor.) 

JAHANGIRA— 

A village in the Bolak sub-division of the Khatak division, Péshawar district, 
on the left bank of the Kabal river, 3 miles above its junction with the 
Indus. It is the principal village of this sub-division, and thence there is 
a ferry of two boats to the right bank, Fateh Khan Khatak resides here. 
(Lumsden) 

JAHANGIR DARA— 

A pass from the Yisafzai district of the Péshawar valley into the 
Khiida Khél valley of Yaghistén. The road starts from Maneri and runs 
along the hill skirt for 3 miles, then along a dry rocky ravine in the 
Jahangir Dara or glen, and past the villages of Bam Khel, Totalai, Khali 
Kala, Gargashti, and Dandar to Kh&ngali in the next 14 miles. It is a 
rough road, badly supplied with water, but practicable for laden cattle. 
( Bellew.) 

JAKRANIS— | 
A tribe of Baloches who inhabit the portion of Kach Gandawa to the east of 
Chutar and Shabpiir. They were formerly the most active and formidable 
of the marauding tribes, and were for many years the terror of the whole line 
of country lying between the Indus and the Bolan. The whole of Kach 
was completely at their mercy, and no kafilah was formerly safe without an 
escort of Dimkis and Jakraénis; in other words, without paying black-mail 


to those tribes. The Jakranis muster about 300 well-mounted men. They 
are thus sub-divided :-—~ 


l. Salivani (chief). 4. Suwanani. 7. Mulkani. 
2. Majani. 5. Sudkani. 8. Karokani. 
3. Sujapaz. 6. Solkani. 9. Dirkani. 


‘ The Jakranis now cultivate the ground near Sbirani and Shahpir. 
‘ormerly no party of Baloch on a foray was complete without a certain por- 
tion of Jakranis, as guides over the desert tracts which intervene between 
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Upper Sind and Kachi. After Sir Charles Napier’s campaign in 1845, the 
best portion of this tribe was removed to the Jacobabad district. 

They are quite distinct from the Damkis, but they used to unite under 
Bijar Khao Damki. They and the Damkis could formerly muster for 
plundering about 1,500 horsemen well-armed and tolerably mounted, with 
probably 500 more able-bodied armed men on foot. They now number about 
2,000 adult males, and are the most hard-working, industrious, well-behaved, 
cheerful set of men in all Sind. (dacod.) 


JALALA— 
A large village in the Baizai division of Yisafzdi, Péshawar district, on the 


left bank of Och, at ite junction with the Sakhi Bagiari, 35 miles 
north-east of Pésh&éwar, 12 miles north-north-west of Mardan. It is 
surrounded by a deep ravine, the Bagidri, from whence is its water-supply, 
and it also has some wells. There are a few shops of Hindis here. The 
inhabitants are Rohanis, of whom there are 300 houses, also some few 
houses of Gijars; all the rest are artisans. The position of this village is 
decidedly strong on the south and west sides, but on the north and east 
it is open. All its cultivation is unirrigated, and sufficient for the inhabit- 
ants is not always produced, in which case they go as laborers to Hashtnagar. 
The inhabitants say they came from Ganderi 200 years ago. They call 

themselves Daolatzai, and there are four sections, vis., Kuz Zat Khel, Bar- 
Ziat Khel, Khwaidéd Khel, Batai Khel. One mile to the south-west is 
the ‘ ziarat’ of Madeh Baba, which is of somecelebrity. During the Salarzai 
complications of 1868-69 there was a police force here of 21 men. This 
village is recommended by Colonel P. S. Lumsden as a convenient position 
for a reserve in the event of an attack on Swat by the Malakand or Mora 
passes, it being too far from the hills to be in danger of attack, and yet near 
enough to enable convoys being sent over the Malakand pass in one march. 
The crest of the Malakand, however, is at least 18 miles distant, of which 
8 are in the hills. (Lumsden, Macgregor.) 

JALAL DAOLATZAI— 
A village in the Amazai division, Yasafzai, Peshawar district, situated under 
the eastern foot of the Karamfr hill. (Lockwood) 

JALAL ISHMAILZAI— 
Another portion of the same village. (Lockwood.) 

JALALA SIR— Elev. 5,033. 
A peak on the Khatak Afridi range, 5 miles west of Charat. It is a fine 
ridge, and has been recommended as a suitable site for a sanitarium, but 
Charat has been preferred. (Macgregor.) 

JALALIA AND KAMALIA— 
Two rocks on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Atak, which are very 
dangerous, and have in consequence been deified by the natives. Boats 
that strike the former are said to be dashed to pieces, and those that 
strike the latter to upset. (Leech.) 

JALANI— 
A ridge in the Bagti bills, in which the Sori (Mazdrt) ravine rises. It isa 
name for part of the watershed between the drainage of Rajanpir and 
Kachi at this point. (Dartdson.) 

JALANI SYADS— 
A religious family who reside at Kohat. They have considerable influence 
with the tribes a round, and after the fight below the Oplan pass in 1868 
they got back Major Ruxton’s body from the Bazétis. (Paget) 

JALAR KOT— 
A small" Kot” in the Shahdozai country, a few miles from Thal, and one 
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march from the largest town of the Ushtaranas. Its headman is Hasan 
Khan. (Davidson.) 
AI— 

te *iliage in the Bolak sub-division of the Khatak division of Péshawar, 
situated 8 miles north of Atak, containing 76 houses. (P. S. Lumsden.) 

JALGAH— . : Le 
A warshy plain in Yaghistan, from which the Swat river takes its rise, 
whence, in the first part of its course, this river is called the river of 
Jalgih. (Raverty.) 

JAL KA GALI— tee 
A pass in Hazara, which leads from the village of Dilbori to the Deshi 
valley. It is practicable for laden animals. (Johnstone.) 

JALSAI— 
A village in the Bolak sub-division of the Khatak division of Péshawar, 
13 miles north-north-east of Atak, containing 105 houses, of which only 
eight are occupied by Hindas. (/’. S. Lumsden.) 

JALUWALI~— 
A village in the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 6 miles north- 
east from Vihowa, 15 miles south-east from Kiri Shamutzai. It has 168 
houses, 10 shops, and 4 mosques. The population amounts to 829 souls, of 
which 269 are adult males. The inhabitants are composed of Jats 395, 
Baloch 830, Shekhs 4, Syads 8, and Hindiis 92. 

The water-supply is from wells in the bed of Kaora ravine. The produce 
consists of bajra, wheat, and barley. The lands of the village are all unirri- 
gated, and consist of 7,572 bigas, of which 4,072 are cultivated. 

Some supplies are procurable here after due notice. The stock of the 
village embraces 4 horses, 100 cattle, 30 camels, and 10 donkeys. 

The headmen are Daolat Khan and Kaora Khan Khetran. (AMacawlay.) 

JALUZAI— 
A village in the Péshawar district, 14 miles from Péshawar, 6 miles from 
Charat, situated between two deep ravines. Supplies in any quantity are 
procurable here after due notice, and water is plentiful, from a very excel- 
lent spring to the south. The encamping-ground is confined, the country 
round being undulating. It contains 260 houses, of which 22 are Hindi 
shops ; these are flat-roofed and built of stone. The inhabitants are Kbataks. 
To the south-west, 4 mile, is the banda of Shekhin, an offshoot from this, 
with ashrine. (Macgregor.) 

JAMALGARHI— 
A village in Yusafzai, Péshawar district, situated south of the Pajar 
hills, which divide the Lankhor from the Sidiim valley, 8 miles north 
of Mardan, on the left bank of the Gada ravine, whence it is supplied with 
water. It contains 166 hovses, 10 of Mami khels, 6 of Gorezais, and has a 
few wells. It is near the road from Mardan to Katlang, which runs 
through hills about 2 of a mile from the village; this road is good and fit 
for guns. The water-supply is from wells and tanks. There are some Bud- 
dhist ruins on a hill near Jamalgarhi, in which beautiful sculpturedfigures are 
found. Afzal Khan Khatak lives here. The headman is Barkat. (Lumsden.) 

JAMALIS— 
A small poor clan of Baloch cultivators and shepherds who reside at Rojhas, 
at the north-west of Shikarpair, and on the edge of the Barahori desert. 
They have also villages in east Kachi, and are always on good terms with 
the Damkis and Jakranis, and others, who could not carry on their forays 
without the assistance of the wells kept by the Jamalis at Rojhan and 
other places. The tribe was tributary to the Kardar of Naoshahra, and 
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levied a toll on all caravans and travellers passing the desert to Barshori for 
protection afforded them across that tract. Their sub-divisions are—1st, 
Kandan; 2nd, Dasht; 3rd, Mundarani; 4th, Sherkhanant. They are not 
as a body predatory. (J. Jucod.) 

JAMKOT— 
An old fort, now in ruins, on the left bank of the Rakni’ stream, 14 mile 
south of Rothar fort, and about the same west of new Dubba. 

Its walls, now dilapidated, measure about 80 x 70 yards, and are built 
of rocks and stones. (Davidson.) 

JAMPOR—Lat. 29° 88' 50’; Long. 70° 38' 5”. Elev. 318. 
A town in the division of same name in the Dera Ghazi district, 31 miles 
south-south-west of Dera Ghazi, 42 miles north of Rajanpar, 29 miles east- 
north-east of Harand, 11 miles from the southern bank of the Indus, and 
about 30 miles from the hills. 

It is a large place, situated in a commanding situation, 4 mile east of the 
district road, amidst considerable cultivation. It has 1,200 houses, which 
are inhabited by Mahamadans and Hindds. The population is 7,786 souls, 
of which 5,249 are males and 3,547 females, 2,424 adult males, 1,823 
boys, 2,294 adult females, 1,343 girls. There are 12,173 head of cattle, or 
6,663 sheep and goats, 716 buffaloes, 2,472 cows. The Mahamadans in the 
city are composed of 5 or 6 houses of Popalzat, 8 or 10 houses of Kakars, 
20 houses of Jakrani Jats, and the rest are weavers, butchers, &c. The 
Hindts are generally cultivators, and the rest are merchants. There is 
no man of any note in the town. It is the head-quarters of a ‘ tehsil’ and 
a ‘thana.’ There are 4 headmen, of whom 3 are Mahamadans and 1 
a Hindi. The houses are generally built of mud, but there are a 
many built of burnt brick, and these, rising to a great height, give the city 
an imposing appearance. There is a good bazaar running from north to 
south through the town, the houses of which are uniform, and fronted 
with brick and roofed in with matting. There are a post-house, a col- 
lege, 18 masjids, 3 dharmsdls in the city. The thana and dak bun- 
galow are situated about 4 mile further on the R&janpir road. Water is 
procured from 20 wells in the town, and is good and sweet, and is generally 
about 16 to 20 feet below the surface. Supplies are procurable in any 
quantity, but only after due notice has been given. 

There are 240 houses of weavers in this town (who make country cloth 
and lingis, which are taken to the principal towns round), 50 dyers, 150 
carpenters, who make beds, sticks, &c., for sale at Ghazi, 200 leather- 
workers, 70 goldsmiths, and 60 ironsmiths. (Macgregor.) 

JAMPUR— 
A division of the Dera Ghazi district, bounded on the north by the division of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, east by the Indus, south by the division of Mithankot, 
west by the hills. 

Jampir is divided into—(1) J&mp6&r, (2) Hajipir, (3) Dajal, (4) Kotla 
Mogalan, (5) Harand. 

There are 68 villages in Jampar. 

The total area in square miles is 569:50, and in acres 364,485; of this 
there are 59,730 acres cultivated, 156,237 culturable, and 10,686 unassessed, 
and 137,829 barren. 

There are 12,451 houses in the division and 1,469 enclosures. The 
revenue is Rs. 17,883. The population consists of 71,534 souls, of which 
33,926 are males, 27,603 females, 19,358 adult males, 16,963 adult females. 
There are 86,023 animals, of which 47,816 are goats and sheep, 4,086 
buffaloes, 17,881 cows, 1,555 camels, 1,227 riding horses, and 409 donkeys. 
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Name. 


Landak pur 


Mirappur 


Chatdl 
Soman... 


Mahamadpur 


J&émpur 


Kot Tahar 
Kotla Sayal 
Khanwah 
Land! Petafi 
Hajipur 
Nawashabr 
Nurpur 
Islampur 
eran .., 
Toki! ... 
Tibi Solgian 
DAjal 


Tal Shemali 
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pur Division are furnished by Mr. Bruce :— 
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Jampur Division—continued. 
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ee in the Péshawar district, 10 miles west of the city, and 5 miles 
from the east entrance to Khaibar pass. It 18 surrounded by a wall, and 
contains 50 or 60 houses. There are the ruins of a fort here, called Fateh 
Garh, built by the Sikhs in 1837. It was a square of about 300 yards, 
protecting an octagonal fort, in the centre of which is a lofty mass of 
buildings which command the surrounding country. It is dependent on 
a mountain stream for its water, which the Khaibaris can dam up when 
they please. The Sikhs dug a well 170 feet. deep without coming to water. 
The whole place is now in ruins, though the citadal is kept in a sort of 
repair, and is garrisoned by a dozen or so of ragamuffins. A battle was fought 
here in 1887 between the Afghans under Mahamad Afzal and Mahamad 
Akbar and the Sikhs under Hari Sing, The Afyhans were defeated, and 
lost 1,100 men killed and wounded, but the Sikh victory was dearly 
purchased at the price of the death of Hari Sing, who was the best and 
bravest of their Generals. 

There is a long stretch of plain between Hari Sing Ka Bar), the furthest 
British post, and the hills. This is cut up a good deal with ravines, which, 
equally with the Besai spur and the ‘ Maira’ in front of Bara, afford shelter 
for thieves who rob in the Péshawar cantonment. 

Abdila Nar Khan, chief of the Kiki Khel Afridis, lives in Jamrid in 
the winter; in the summer he goes up to Tira, and then his cousin, Nirila 
Khan, acts forhim. He is connected by marriage with Abdal Majid, the 
Khalil Arbab. (Macgregor.) 

JAMO— 
A district in the Jawaki Afridi hills, containing the 12 hamlets of Tandai 
Manda, Saparai, Sultan Khél, Ragi, Kiparméla, Bagh, Tandeb, Pia, 
Ghariba, Shahi Khel, Khakot, Vali. There is no single village of this 
name. Coke thinks this district could be advantageously attacked from 
the Zera valley. (Hdwardes.) 

JANA-KA-GARHI— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail district, 25 miles from Derd, on the road to 
Kolachi, and 1 mile north of the road. The surrounding country is a com- 
plete waste. 

JANAKHWAR— 
A smal] valley in the Hasan Khél-Adam Khél-Afridi hills. It is about 24 
miles long and 14 mile broad at its widest, and contracts to 600 yards at 
both ends. It contains 11 villages, which are collectively known as 
Janakhwar. Five are on the north of the valley and six on the south ; their 
names are Paendeh, which can turn out 25 fighting men; Kohi Khél, 
290 men; Bakhtiari, 180; Beyab Khél Pain, 150; Beyab Khéla Bala, 150; 
Misali Kandi, 50; Badi Bali, 75; Bada Pain, 160 ; Midokbél, 210 ; and two 
others with about 160 and 50 men respectively. Thus the whole valley 
can turn out about 1,500 fighting men. 

There are two divisions of the Janakhoris, viz., (1) Tutkai, consisting of— 

1 Tutkai consisting of— 


I. Madi Khel. II. Azad Khel. III. Ghazi Khel. IV. Kui Khel. V. Hindubagh Khel. 


Jana Khel. Kar Khel. Sandan. Ibrahim. Shad Khel. 
Dada Khel. Abas Khel. Arab. Shabrugh. Mala Khel. 
Gani Khel. Habib. Babar. Takhta. 
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2, Barkar consisting of— 
J. Besad. LI. Whatva Whel) TIT, Muahatkar. IV. Shinkal 
Lali Khel, Bibi Khel. Ajéd Mahamad. 
Mana khel. Cala. 
Ala Khel. 
Idar Khel 
Tarkai. 
Mita Khel. 


The valley is highly cultivated, and produces large crops, as the irrigation 
from the stream, which flows the whole year, makes it independent of the 
periodical rains; water is also near the surface, and there are some Persian- 
wheels. The only ground which is not under cultivation is in the rear of 
the villages of Bada and Mido Khél. The bed of the stream is studded 
with willuw and mulberry trees, with large vines spreading over them, and 
has a most pleasing appearance. 

The valley intersects the main range, and may be looked upon as the 
natural boundary line between the Khatake and Afridis. It is well-adapted 
for defence, and, in a military point of view, it is far more difficult than 
Bori. 

The road runs up the bed of the stream which forms the pass, and is 
fed by a spring opposite the village of Bakhtiari. The entrance into 
Janakhwar is some 600 yards wide from base to base of the hills which 
form and command it. 

The hills to the left do not present that gradual rising crest which those 
to the right do, but are formed in consecutive summits or “ ghandis,” 
which increase in height, and take a more regular shape above the village 
of Kohi Khel. The road and stream are much more under the command 
of these hills, and considerable resistance could be made from the villages 
which are built along their face, though there are no towers amongst them 
which the villages on the right can boast of. 

These hills describe less of a semi-circle than those opposite to them, and 
being more rugged, would prove to be more difficult, and would require a 
larger number of troops to crown them, and protect the passage along the 
defile. The hills on the right, after taking a parallel direction for about 
4 mile run back and form a basin. The width of the glen increases 
trom 600 yards at its entrance to upwards of 1,000 yards, and its widest 
part, which is from the village of Bakhtiari to the base of the hills at 
the back of Badii, must be a mile and more. The ground about the 
two villages of Bada and Mido Khel is considerably higher than the level 
of the stream, and is formed by a gradual slope from the baee of the hill up 
to ita edge. ; ; 

Janakhwar has always been a troublesome place, affording protection, as it 
has done, to any person who might, owing to some criminal act, be obliged 
to leave his village in the Peshawar valley, notwithstanding which it 
cherished and maintained its independence throughout the Sikh and Daram 
rule. It used to be the head-quarters of the marauders who have infested 
the Péshawar and Atak road, and in fact in the greater portion of the 
Péshswar valley at the annexation. By these means chiefly ney used to 
gain a livelihood, and for this purpose some 60 or 70 sowars were kept up. 

The Afridis of Janakhor consider themselves independent, as no force 
has ever entered their valley. They are looked upon as the best sample of 
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is. and have the credit of being bold and intrepid in action. They, 
ae a “Belch to the Hasan Khai section of the Adam Khél Afridis. 

It bas not as yet been necessary to punish Janakhwar, though, just 

before the Bor! complication in 1858, it seemed probable that a force would 
have to be sent for this purpose; but the Jsoakhwaris made their sub- 
mission to Colonel Edwardes in time, and behaved during the operations 
against Bori with, for Afridis, wonderful good faith. 

They entered into an agreement on this occasion as follows with the 

Commissioner of the Division of Péshawar :— ; 

“ Whereas we, the undersigned Maliks of Janakhwar, Bori, Kandao, 
“ Kandar, Uchal Gadha, Tarfini, and Misa Dara, have received permission 
“to come and go at will in the territories of the British Government, we 
‘therefore hereby agree— 

“T.—That neither we ourselves, nor any resident of our settlements, 
“will hereafter commit any raid, theft, or any other crime with- 
“in the British territories, but will freely and quietly carry on 
“our trade and other business in those territuries. 

“JI.—That we will not give a passage through our settlement to any 
‘bad characters, thieves, or evil-minded persons, whether Afridis 
“ or others, who may desire to obtain such passage for the purpose 
‘of committing crime on British territory, nor will we give 
“such passage to thieves and others who may come from British 
“territory with stolen property. 

“ JII,.—That if any criminal or murderer seeks an asylum from British 
“territory with us, we will not grant such asylum, but will 
promptly eject such criminal or murderer from our settlements. 

“JTV,.—That we will not allow any bad character or evil-disposed person to 
“come or go in British territory under cover of the ‘ Parwana’ 
“to be granted to us. 

“V,—That in event of the breach of any of the above stipulations on 
“our part, or that of any resident of our settlement, it shall 
“be open to the British Government to deal with us as they 
“may deem fit.” (Turner, Coke, Bellew, Edwardes.) 
JANAT ALI PASS— 
A pass in the Bigti hills, traversed in the route from Patar to Palmi, 
from Dera Bigtito Barkhan. It may be called an insignificant pase, but 
is practicable for mountain guns and laden camels. Its surface is covered 
with pebbles, and it is of a limestone formation. From its summit a good 
view is obtained of the Kop hill, of the Kala Rob, and the Palmi plain. 
At its foot is the hamlet of Nihal-ki-basti, a wretched little hamlet of the 
Loharani Maris, (Davidson.) 
JANAZI— 
A blind pass in the Tank border, situated between the Khal Patr and Mo- 
kibla passes, west of the outpost of Kot Nasrin. (Cerr.) 
JANBATAI—Lat. 35°8'; Long. 73° 41'. 
A village, capital of the Biravol district of Bajawar, on the north of the 
pass of the same name. It has a fort. The pass of Janbatai is very steep 
on both sides, but there are several springs of water on the road. The 
northern slopes of this mountain are covered with dense pine forest, 
while the southern slopes are nearly bare. The chief of this place is 
Firoz Khan, brother of Faiztalab of Bajawar. This is the principal 
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emporium of the Bajawar iron trade, in which all ite inhabitants are 
ermployed, procuring the ore from the streams in the vicinity and smelting 
it with pine wood. (Sapper.) 

JANBEL— 
A village in Swat, Yaghistan, on the Kalél road from Binér, and in a small 
valley formed by spurs of the Dosara mountain. It contains 100 houses. 
(Aleemoola, Lockwood.) 

JANDA— 
A ravine on the Rajanpir border, rising in the low hills at the foot of the 
Gidnd6ri mountain, and joining the Nathil branch of the Zangi at the water- 
ing place Thalch&s. For the first few miles it is little more than a mountain 
torrent, after which it runs through hills somewhat high and steep; it isa 
picturesque ravine, very tortuous in places, with bold scenery ; the rocks on 
both sides rising to a height of 250 feet here and there. There are no 
watering places in the Janda. (Davidaon.) 

JANDAUL— 
A district of Bajaw&r in Yaghistan, apparently draining into it just above 
the junction of the Bajaw&r with the Dir river; very little is known of it. 
It has 50 villages. The Chief, Faiztalab Kban, brought a contingent to 
fight against the British at Ambéla; he is now very old, and his prob- 
able successor, it is said, will be Abas Khin, his son, or Sher Alam, his 
grandeon. 

Aleemoola says there is an iron mine in this district, which is likely enough, 
as the hills of Bajawar abound in this mineral ; also that it can turn out 
4,000 matchlockmen, and pays a revenue of Rs. 5,000 to the Bajawar Chief. 
Creagh gives the following list of villages in Jandail:— 


Houses. Houses. 
Bariia, residence of the Chief ... 60 Doba ... Ps w=. 
Kala-i-tahamtal ese .. 200 Bao. ee - 15 
Khan Vanda bes .. 930 Takora... = - 40 
Bagarai ... re ve «=—s. 20 Rashikai eS - 20 
Kaobat ... oa ». 120 Tot&ibinda - 2 
Bute... » 20 Shangai 60 
Kala-i-Shah 25 Toran .. #0 
Baloda ... 30 Bazarak ; rr.) ) 
Ijéra_ i... ite .. 30 Kamtir = ~ 60 
Zam binda See - 30 Jaona ... Se -~ 4 
Shahi banda sh és 40 Chingai oe 20 
Mian Kala 800 Hanpia ae 20 
Mayar .., 200 barza ~ 20 


TotaL - 1,935 
The villages in Jandaidl, according to another authority, are—Kanbat 120 
houses, Barwa 120, Sengo 30, Munda 60, Mishkanai 60, Chardar 50, 
Gambir, Mila Kala 20, Shukrata 60, Maiar 1,000, Chingai 30, Chamartalar 
40, Shina 120, Damtai 60, Shingar 60, Mian Kala 500, Amp 60, Swarogandai 
100, Tangai 100, Sardand 100, Shalkandar 150. Total 2,040. 
Supposing these figures to be nearly correct, the population of Jandail 
would be about 3,000 souls. (Aleemoola, Bellew, Sapper, Creagh.) 
JANDRAN— 
A high range of hills which run about north-east and south-west, and form 
the boundary in the south-west corner of the Khetran country. 
Its highest peaks have never been reached by any European. In 
the cooler months, when the atmosphere is clear, it is said that a view 
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of the Indus on the one side, and the Kandabfr territory on the other, 
can be obtained, but this is improbable. 

Its west slopes, which lead down to the Koli valley, are not very steep ; but 
more to the west they become precipitous, with every now and then a steep 
drop down a cliff of some 100 feet. The best means of reaching its summit 
is from the north, rid the Han pass, 

Its slopes are rocky throughout, in many places containing excellent 
pasturage, on which the Khetran, and more especially the Hasani, shepherds 
graze their flocks. It is, generally speaking, devoid of trees; a few shrubs 
and small ‘ Kaha’ plants are to be found, but they do not reach a large size, 
and the chief vegetation of the hill, besides grasses, is the dwarf palm, which 
grows luxuriantly, and is much used in the construction of mats, sandals, and 
baskets, whilst its succulent stem is often eaten by the Baloches. 

The natives in the Khetran valley and in the Derajat have a report that 
the Jandran hill produces medical herbs whose properties are particularly 
valuable in certain diseases, and certain ‘fakirs’ and ‘hakims’ of Hindistan 
to this day are said to drive a large trade in herbs said to be procured 
from Jandran. 

In a southerly direction the range extends to Tattra and Rustrain, where 
it melts away. From the Makbmara Sham it runs at first east, off the 
spurs of Garra and the Siah koh, which are the east and west boun- 
daries of the Nisao plain; thence it continues vid Janat Ali in an unbroken 
ridge right down to the Jacobabad frontier. 

North, it can be traced in an unbroken line to Kakal, of the Misa Khéls; 
this again is connected with the Zob mountains. ‘The range is too unsafe to 
be permanently inhabited, being exposed to the Bijaraéni Maris, to the Bigtis, 
and Lini Pathans, who occasionally scour it in search of their inveterate 
enemies, the Maris and Bigtis. (Davidson.) 

JANDRI— 
A small fort of Cbhaontra, Kohat district, about 32 miles north-east of Mitha- 
khel. It is now in ruins, but was built by the Tiri Chief to coerce the 
Akoris and Manzais near whose boundary it stands. Its garrison con- 
sisted of about 80 sowars and 100 foot. 

It stands on a mound, and its walls are of loose stones piled up like a 
‘sangar.’ It had two entrances and a round bastion at each corner, and 
stables for the horses outside. Inthe centre are some ruins of buildings. It 
is 39 paces inside from east to west, and 334 from north to south. 

Outside, below the mound, is a well of good water, and running east from 
it are traces of a ruined ‘karez.’ (/oss.) 

JANI DERA— 
A village in the Jacobabad district, 4 miles from Jacobabad, 25 miles from 
Shikarpir, once considerable, but now desolate. There isa small mud fort 
200 yards square, with circular bastions at the angles, of no strength, but kept 
in pretty good repair. There is one good well within it, besides four outside, 
in two of which the water is plentiful and good, in the other two it is not 
60. ( Garden.) 

JANDULA— 
A village in the Batani country, Yaghistan, on the right bank of the 
Kanigoram stream, and about 12 miles from the entrance of the pass. It 
has about 100 houses, and the hills in the neighbourhood are said to abound 
in iron, which is worked by the inhabitants. Mahamad Sarwar Khan of 
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Tank is said to have had a post here to restrain the Vazirte, and it has been 
recommended as a suitable site for a British post for the same purpose. 
(N. Chamberlain.) 

JANGAL— 
A village in Sémalzai, Kohat district, about 17 miles west of Kohat. It is 
one of the Kachai villages, and was founded by Jang: Khan Bangash. It 
has 696 bivas of land, divided into three parts for the sections Gidar Khel, 
Tor Khel, and Isa Khel. The lands of this village are endangered by floods 
of ravine from the Murzai pass. It can turn out 60 matchlockmen. The 
inhabitants are Shias. It is more properly called Isaklel. (Plowden.) 

JANGAL— ; 
A village in the Kohat district, 1 mile north of Kohat. It has 298 houses, 
with a population of 1,063 souls, of which 365 are adult males. It was oriin- 
ally founded, according to tradition, by four brothers who came from Tira 
having had a feud there, which made the country too hot for them. ‘Their 
names were Bangi, Janga, Zhowa, and Ala; hence there are four sections 
bearing the above names. When Arangzeb was Emperor of Hindistan, 
one Kala Kh&n Shinwa4ri came and settled at this place with his followers, 
and the present inhabitants are said to be their descendants, although the 
sectional names of the former occupants are still retained. Some time after, 
one Nika Awan from Cis-Indus also settled in this village. There are nine 
wells in the village, also springs and ualas. It is situated close by the 
springs near the Kohat fort. Its revenue is Rs. 23,891. There is a 
manufactory of rifled matchlocks here—(vide Kohat). (Plowden, Macgregor.) 

JANGIDHER— 
A village of 45 houses in the Jaliz&i division of Yisafza1, Péshawar dis- 
trict, situated 1 mile west of Shahmansiir, and supplied with water from 
three wells. The country round is open, and there are two small springs, 
but they are not used. (Lumeden.) 

JANGIRA— 
A village in the Bolék sub-division of the Khatak division of Péshawir, 
on the left bank of the Kabal river, 6 miles below Akéra. It contains a 
small bazar and 275 houses. The name is really Jahdogira. (P. S. Lumsden.) 

JANGI KHAN KOT— 
A village in Vaziri country, 94 miles from Dera Ishmail, 38 miles from the 
entrance of Tank Zam; water is plentiful. The encamping ground is very 
irregular and confined, consisting of bits of levels ou the banks of a stream ; 
but with good arrangements it could be made tolerably secure. This was 
the residence of Jangi Khan, a chief of the Mahsid Vaziris, who was killed 
in the attack on Tank made by that tribe on the 138th March 1860, but on 
the advance of General Chamberlain’s force, the fort was blown up and 
the village totally destroyed. (Zoderts.) 

JANGLI— 
A water-course on the Harand border, rising in the Mari range, and draining 
south to the Chachar, which it joins a very little distance west of Toba. It 
contains no water usually. (Davidson.) 

JANI-KA-GHARI— 
A village on the Pésh&war frontier, west of Fort Mackeson. There is s small 
police post here. Major Coke says that this post is so situated, and eo com- 
pletely overlooks the valley running round the low hills from Matani to Akhor, 
that not a Basi Khel would be able to leave their hills unseen. (Coée.) 
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JANI KHEL— : 
A section of the Utmanzai Vaziris, (g. v.). The Jani Khel sections are Malik 


Shahi, Tor, and Ediah, The tribe is responsible for the Shakhta, Kara 
China, Asna, and Tanda China passes. (Macgregor.) 
HEL— 

on ra on the Bani frontier, 15 miles south-west from Edwardesabad. It 
was built in 1861, after the return of General Chamberlain’s Mahsid ex- 
pedition, and is the principal post in the Band district. It is a square fort, 
with three circular bastions and a hornwork striking out from the fourth 
salient. The curtains are 111 feet in length. The centre bastion is 18 yards 
in radius, and the side ones 13 feet. The flanks of the hornwork are 283 
feet in length. It cost Rs. 10,114 in construction. Itis placed in the midst 
of the Jani Khel‘ kiris,’ and is supposed to watch the Khasor, Sakhti, and 
Kui passes, but cannot do so, because the garrison has orders, except in hot 
pursuit, not to go beyond our border pillars, 4 miles short of these passes. 

The water-supply of this post is bad, being brought with great difficulty 

by precarious channels from the Khasor pass, 12 miles off. It usually has a 
garrison of 39 cavalry and 36 infantry, and is provisioned for a month, 
There is a good room here for officers. (Macgregor.) 

JARI— 
A hill on the Harand border, on the Kala Roh range, a little south of Anari. 
It is frequented by Hadiani (Lagaris). There is no approach to it prac- 
ticable for any but mountaineers from either the east or west. It sheds its 
water to the Kira easterly and Rakni westerly. ( Davidson.) 

JASKOT— 
A village in the Agrér valley, Hazara, 4 miles north-west from Oghi 
Thana. It is a small village, only remarkable on account of its having 
been several times burnt by the Hasanzais. (Macgregor.) 

JATA— 
The name of some salt mines 2$ miles south-east of Ishmail Khél, in the 
Kohat district. The Jata mines are on the opposite side of the Lelan, to 
Ishmail Khél. From Ishmail Khél to the bed of the Lelan is about 
14 mile. From the Lelan the road ascends for about a mile up the side 
of aspur, and then passes for } mile along the edge of a deep ravine to 
the salt mines, which are three in number, and are high up in the side of a 
steep range of hills. The ascent from the Lelan is at first good enough, but 
is afterwards very bad, as far as a level bit of road which passes along the 
deep ravine. Laden camels ascend it, but the roadway is unsuitable for 
them, being a mere pathway up the side of a hill about 4 feet wide. The largest 
stones have been cleared to one side, but the path is still very rough and is 
covered with loose stones, and being worn to a hollow, affords a bad foothold. 

The mines are simply deep hollow caverns quarried into the hill-side. 

Salt extends all along the hill, but is worked in only three places at present. 
They work here with powder, making a blasting shaft with the large iron 
bar called ‘‘jabal.” The powder is got from Lachi, and the workmen are 
Khataks of the neighbouring hills. They commence work by clearing 
away the earth of the hill into which they quarry in a direction sloping 
downwards. When the hole is deep, and has got so far into the hill that the 
upper part of the hill overhangs like a cliff, they leave it, and with the first 
rain the overhanging earth tumbles in and fills up the hole. Very often the 
blasts bring it down, and lives are sometimes lost in consequence. 
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The Government take four annas per maund in the Jata. The mine is 
frequcoted by Afridis and Péshiwaris, who take advantage of the Kobat high 
road. (fves.) 


JATA— 
A frontier post in the Gomal valley, Tank division, Dera Ishmail Khan 


district, situated 16 miles south-west of Tank, and 7 miles south from 
the mouth of the Girnl pass into the Vaziri hills, 5 miles south-south- 
west of the Dabra outpost, 24 miles north-north-vast of the Gomal 
village, and & miles east of the Martaza outpost. There is small mud 
fort here, 37 yards square, with four bastions, a wall 16 feet high, ond a 
ditch 5 feet deep all round, There are officers’ quarters here. Ite garrison 
is 30 cavalry and 21 infantry of the Panjib Frontier Force, with two guide 
sowars. It is responsible for the Urman and TarobS passes, and is a support 
to the Martaza, Girni, and Manji posts. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

JATRO— 
A ravine on the Rajanpir border, rising in che low spurs of the Giandari 
mountain, which, after being joined by the Thagu, the Bargin, and the 
Rekho, falls into the Sori 4 miles below the watering place of Kabadrani. 
Its course is through sandy hills, which are not, as a rule, precipitous, 
though some of them rise to a good height. It contains a few small wells 
in the upper hills, and has other well known watering places, as Jatra, 
Therchas, Reti. Lauce says the ravine varies from } to 4 mile in width, 
and Ne banks are steep, and from 50 to 100 feet high. (Davtdson, Lance.) 

JATRO— 
A pase in the Bagti hills, in the KajOri ravine, 5 miles above its 
junction with the Sori. The pass is open, but the hills on either side are 
very high and precipitous, and if held by an enemy in force would be 
dithcult to force, but the line of retreat from it, lying across the Loti 
and Dasht Goran plains, where cavalry could act, would probably deter 
from any such attempt. The Jatri ridge divides the Maz&rie from the 
Shambanis. Major Kennedy thinks this pass if held would “ give trouble.” 
(Paget, Kennedy.) 

JATCIS— 
A amall Baloch tribe who inhabit the tract of country immediately 
to the east of Shikarpar, and extend east to the Indus, on the north to the 
confines of Burdi Ka. The Sind canal bounds to the south. Portious 
of this tribe are to be found elsewhere and in Kachi. The Jatais used 
to be a troublesome and predatory tribe, but are now peaceable. Their 
country is very favourably situated for cultivation, and is productive. The 
following are the sub-divisions of this tribe, whose principal town is Dbara- 
par, about 20 miles east of Shikarpar. 


Brahmani si bak Sanglejar 
Bijarén1 eee es Nodrani 
Budani en a Sheran 
Shadinjar Sa oe Khosan 

Jalili ae abs Syad Kbauani 
Sahawani 


A tribe called Jatiis also inhabit the villages of Shahgarh, Bangala, Solgi, 
Tong, aud Rakhba Nasir in the Rajaupir sub-division of Ghaz), and also 
Bet Rampur in the Jampur division. (Pryer.) 
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oN lice in the Bana district, on the east of the Tarkhdba ravine, 8 
miles south-west from Shékh Badin, and 5 south of the Pézi pass. 
There is a mud post with three horse and five footmen, which is only used 
in the summer. (Macgregor.) 

NDA— 

ee of 14 houses in the Otmann&ma division, Yisafzai, Peshawar dis- 
trict, situated 4 a mile west of Boka, 7 miles north-east of Swabi, 3 miles 
north-west of Maini. It is supplied with water from three wells, distant 
about four miles south of the Jadin hills. This village was several times 
threatened with attack by the Jadins in 1870. (Macgregor.) 

JHANDI—Lat. 30° 35’ 9”; Long. 70° 7’ 27”. Elev. 7,008. 

A hill of the Baj range or spur of the Bozdar hills, and situated about 10 
miles south of the Baj peak. It is a resort of Mithwéni Bozdar shepherds, 
West of it are the Masa khéls, and east the Jafars. 

At its foot, south-west, is Khan Mahamad Kot Lini, from which there 
is a long and difficult ascent. The drainage of the western slopes falls vid 
the southernmost part of Rod Kachi to Lini. J handi is accessible from the 
east (vid Gargoji) by the Gargoji ravine, which rising in it runs at first 
east and then north-east, joining the Drag at Drah. The ascent is long and 
toilsome over rocks and boulders, much the same as the ascent of Baj, but a 
trifle easier. Gargoji being perennial, there is no lack of water in the ascent. 
Its summit is sharp and peaked; its slopes dotted with large trees. South 
of Jhandi runs the Lani stream, confined between the two high and almost 
perpendicular sides of the Jhandi on its north and Mari on the south, the 
faces of which are impracticable, except for mountaineers. (Davidson.) 

JHAND-KE-CHOKI— 

A small police station 94 miles east of Laki, Band district, on the right 
bank of the Gambila river, at its junction with the Kiuram, since the 
formation of which a few families of Isak and Samal Marwats have 
settled in the immediate vicinity, and founded a small village of about 30 
_houses. (Norman.) 

JIARI— 

An uninhabited valley leading from Bandiwali in the lower Derajat, 4 
miles south of the Zangidefile. It contains a few trees, a little water is also 
procurable, but it is exceedingly sandy and mountainous, The road through 
it joins the route by the Sori pass to Kahan, and is steep and difficult 
in many places, (Raverty.) 

JIGH— 

A pass in Yaghistan, leading from Mién Ra&nizai to Amlikdara in Talash. 
It is practicable for laden mules, and is only a short day’s journey. 
(Lockwood.) 
JINDAI— 
A ravine of the Ydsafzai hills, which mses to the south of the Sili- 
p&tai bill, and, after draining the valley of Totsi, emerges into the plains 
above Gandéri in Hashtnagr, Péshawar district, and then passing Kuna- 
War, joins the Naswar ravine below it. It has water in it at all times, and 
after a heavy fall of rain in the hills is in many placesimpassable. (Midler.) 

JINDAI— | 
A route which goes by the Jindai ravine from Ganderi in Hashtnagr 
to the Totai valley of the Yasafzai hills. It runs along the ravine, 
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and at about half a mile from the hamlet of Kala enters the hills, and 
is fully commanded by them for about 4 miles. The road is impracti- 
cable for camels, and though horsemen of the country along it, 
they do so with difficulty, and never use it unless pressed and unable to 
get round by the Darw&zgai road. After it arrives in the Totai valley it 
is joined by this road, and thence goes to Kot. (Miller.) 

JINGAR. 
A mountain torrent on the Harand border, rising in the Gorond&no hill, 
and running southerly, joining the Sort. Its bed is strewn with large 
rocks and boulders, making it very difficult of ascent for footmen. It 
contains a few pools, in which water may be found at all seasons. The 
sides of the hill are very difficult. Durkani shepherds may generally be 
found grazing their cattle along the hills between which the Jingar runs. 
(Davidson.) 

JINKI KHELS— 
A section of the Baizat-Akozal Yisafzais, situated on the left bank of 
the Swat river. They are bounded on the north by Kohistéo, south by 
the Az Khel, east by Ghorband, and west by the Swat river. They 
inhabit two glens, one running north to the Spir Ghar hill, and one east 
to the Mirddam pass, leading to Ghorband. They are sub-divided into the 
following clans: Isa Khel, Fateh Khel, Ningar Khel, Masa Khel, Barsm 
Khel, Shahdad Khel. They have the following villages in Swat :— 


Houses. Bhouses. Houses. 
400, Sharuna ‘2.) 80, Takhtai. 20, Chararai. 
100, Lalkha. 80, Senai. Jalai. 

100, Paitai, 80, Miadam (2). Cham. 

100, Binaorai. Jalsar (a fort). Khona. 

100, Barangpatai. Jirai. Charbigh. 

Asala. = Kotanai. 40, Gara. 
. adam. 80, Pia 

Shin (2) { Dua 


They also have possessions in Kana. 
The headmen of the clan are Firoz Mahamad, Said Khan, and Faiz 
Talab. (Lockwood, Bellew.) 

JOKAI— . 
A small hamlet in Vaziristan, on the Ocha-Khwara ravine; it contains 
about 40 fighting men, who are of the Langar Khél section of the Alizal 
Mahsid Vaziris. Water and provisions are scarce. {Norman.) 

JOK BODHt— 

A small outpost on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated 15} miles north 
of Mangrota, 16 miles south of Vebowa, 9 miles north of Kot Kasrani, 
and about 5 miles east by south of the mouth of the Bati pass. The 
post is a square of 20 yards, with walls 10 feet high, and rooms for 
the garrison round the north-east and west sides. The gate 16 in the 
south side. Itis garrisoned by 4 Kasrani, 4 Laghari militia horsemen. 
North of the post, about 200 yards, is a well worked by a Persian-wheel, 
the diameter of which is 8¢ feet ; water is found at 192 feet from the surface, 
and is fair in the winter months ; but a little brackish in the summer. 
North of the post, about } mile, is the village of Bodha. It is not walled’; 
its houses are of mud. The country about here presents a desolate ap- 
pearance ; immediately about the village and on the banks of the Bati (which, 
running west to east, crosses the frontier road 1 mile north of Bodha), 
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there are pieces of cultivation dependent on the rain or on the Bati 
irrigation, but otherwise it may be called a desert. 

The hills run down to within 4 miles west of the post, and have the 
same peculiar appearance as those due west of Harand, with sharp 
jagged peake, forming a screen to the Bagarange. (Davidson, Macgregor, 
Knowles.) 

JONGO oz JAGO-DA-THILA— 
A watering place on the Rajanpir border, in the Sori ravine. It has usually 
3 or 4 wells, but the water is somewhat brackish. Any amount of water 
is said to be obtainable by digging in the immediate vicinity. The ravine 
is broad, and is tiated about half-way between Chirinji and Jagardh. 
(Davidson.) 

JONI— 7 ; 
A peak on the Kafarkot range, north of Band. It is known to natives by 
the name of Laka Jani, but to us as Kafarkot (g. v.) 

ae watering place 74 miles east of Adhami in the Léeghar nala, about 
2 miles above its junction with the Kashi, and 1 mile from Azim Kila, ia 
the Banu district. The Loeghar here has a steep bank on the left, while on 
the right are heaps of fine sand. The wells extend for about 4 mile, and 
areon both sides of a bend in the ravine. They are not deep. The water 
is from 2 to 4 feet from the surface, and is good, although, below the wells, 
it is bad. Vaziris and Nasrati Khataks chiefly frequent these wells. (2oss.) 

JWARAI— ; 
A pass leading from Gadazai Buner to Babizai Swat. It leads from Balo 
Khan or Bishaorai to Salampir, and then onto Saidigan. It is very lofty, 
and practicable for footmen only. There is water on the road. This divides 
the Ilam hill from the Zilam. It is much used by the followers of the 
Akhin, to get to his residence in Saidigan. A footman starting at day- 
break can get to Saidigén at 2 Pp. um. (Lockwood.) 


K 


KABAL KHEL— 
A section of the Utmanzai Vazirs. They are divided into (1) Miami, (2) 
Saefali, (3) Pipali, and number about 3,500 fighting men. They inhabit a 
part of Shawal (Midmi section), the upper part of Shaki, (Saefali and 
Pipali sections), in the summer, the Birmal valley and a part of the 
Sheratala plain, and a considerable portion of country on the east bank 
of the Kiiram, in the Khatak lands, in the winter. 

They are at feud with the Taris, friends with Biland Khel, and enemies 
of Thal. The Taris side with the latter. 

They overlook the west portion of Miranzai, and adjoin the Bahadur 
Khel sub-division of Kobat. They are a wild lawless set, always 
ready to join with the Tiris, Zaimikhts, and Orakzais in any devilry or 
mischief. In the autumn of 1850 they signalised themselves by an auda- 
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cious attack on Bahadiir Khél and itsealt mines. They were promptly driven 
off. They had no provocation for this attack. A fort was then built at 
Bahaddr Kbél, the village being held till it was finished. The Kabal Khel 
gave all the opposition in their power, and on one occasion attacked the vil- 
lage of Bahadir Khél, but were roughly handled by the villagers. 

On 11th March 1851 they assembled with the Cmarzais, Khojal Khels, and 
others, and threatened the post of Gimati, but were driven back by the 2nd 
Panjab Infantry with some loss. On the following days they also threat- 
ened the Kiram and Mandiri posts, and on the 17th attacked in force, but 
it being garrisoned by 50 of the 2nd Panj&b Infantry and 20 of the 2nd 
Panjab Cavalry, they were driven back with considerable logs. They then 
dispersed, but did not desist from their malpractices, and committed the 
following raids between this and June 1854 :— 


24th January 1852... 1 camel from Bahadar Khél. 
27th January 18562 .. 16 bullocks from the village of Sirdak. 
2nd March 1862... 8 asses from the village of Tiran Kai. 
19th March 1852... 3 bullocks from the village of Babadir Khel. 
4th June 1852... 2 asses from the village of Bahadir Khél. 
17th January 1853... 6 bullocks, 8 asses, with other property from the village 
of Nahar. 
21st February 1853... 25 camels from the village of Férozfgil. 
23rd February 1853... 1 horse from the fort of Bahadar Khbél. 
23rd February 1853... 8 asses from the fort of Bahadiir Khél. 
11th April 1853... 6 asses from the fort of Bahadir Kbé). 
12th April 1853... 2 asses, 2 bullocks, from the village of Bahadar Khél. 
6th December 1853... 2 camels from the village of Surdak. 
8th December 1863... 3 asses from the village of Latamar. 
17th December 1853 ... 230 head of aleep and goats from the village of Nahar. 
26th February 1854 ... 1 camel from the village of Darwesh Khél 
4th February 1854... 2 camels from the village of Mansarghur. 
6th March 1854... 2 horses of the 4th Panjab Cavalry from’the fort of 
Bahadir Kbél. 
3rd April 1854... 4 asses from the village of Bahadar Khél. 
22nd April 1854 1 camel from the village of. Siirdak. 


Total—32 camels, 27 bullocks, 3 horses, 40 asses, and 230 sheep. 


The total value of the property thus carried off was Rs. 1,033, and conee- 
quently Major Coke, Deputy Commissioner, Kob&t, in order to put a stop 
to this state of affairs, in addition to blockading the whole tribe, in the month 
of November 1853, seized 10 men of this section with 80 bullocks and 26 
asses, and on the 9th February 1854, 10 more men with 24 camels, and sold 
the whole of the animals at auction for Rs. 800. 

The Kabal Khél then sent in their headmen to Major Coke, and entered 
into the following agreement with that officer :— 

“IT, Mahamad Malik of the Khojal Khel tribe, son of Pirdil Vazir, make 
“this agreement with the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, that if the Sirkar 
‘is pleased to release the 17 men of the Kabal Khél and Gangi Khel 
“tribe of Vaziris, who have been seized in consequence of the raids of these 
“tribes, I will make good the amount of cattle stolen from the subjects 
“of the British Government, amounting to Rs. 1,033. 

“If after this these tribes should commit any further acts of plunder, 
“I make myself answerable to restore the property itself, if it can be 
“traced to the Vaziri country ; if it can be proved that the property has 
“been stolen by the tribes, but cannot be traced, I will make good the 
“amount in money. If the property cannot be traced or proved, I will 
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‘then, if the Vaziris are suspected by the Government ryots, bring the 
“suspected parties to the Sirkdr’s court to answer to the complaint 
“of the Government servants, when, if proved, the property shall be 
“ made good. . 

“ The amount sale of camels and cattle now in the Government treasury, 
“ Rg, 800-11-0, to be applied to the liquidation of the property stolen; the 
‘ remainder, Rs. 233-1-0, will be paid to the maliks of Nahar to indem- 
“ nify them for their loss. 

«TJ ask on the part of the Vazir that the Deputy Commissioner will issue 
“9 ‘ parwana’ allowing us to trade with the salt mines without fear of being 
* seized.” 

After this they were for a time more careful in their behaviour. But on the 
5th November 1859 Captain Mechan, of the Artillery, was murdered near 
Latamr by a party of Hati Khel Ahmadzai Vaziris, who fled for refuge to 
the Kabal Khél, and they refused to surrender the murderers. 

Accordingly, a force under Sir N. Chamberlain, consisting of a de- 

tachment Sappers and Miners; 2 guns, Ist Panjab Light Field Bat- 
tery; 4 guns, 2nd Panjab Light Field Battery; 4 guns, Peshawar Moun- 
tain Train; 3 guns, Hazara Mountain Train; 100 sabres Guide Cavalry; 
328 sabres Panjab Cavalry, 323 bayonets Guide Infantry; 639, 4th Sikh 
Infantry ; 517, 1st Panjab Infantry ; 502, 8rd Panjab Infantry; 528, 4th 
Panjab Infantry ; 587, 6th Panjab Infantry ; 97, 82nd Pioneers, making a 
total of 3,916 men of all arms and 13 guns, marched from Kohat on the 
15th December 1859, and reached Thal on the 19th. Here General Cham- 
berlain was joined by 240 horse and 1,216 foot irregular levies, making a 
total of 5,372. 

This number may appear large compared to the operations eventually re- 
quired, but it may be observed that when the expedition was first determined, 
it was impossible to say what numbers might have been opposed to us; how 
far it might be necessary to follow the Vaziris into the heart of their moun- 
tains, when every additional mile would increase the difficulty of keeping 
open the communication with the rear; or, lastly, what was the nature of 
the difficulties to be overcome, the country then being totally unknown. 

It so happened, however, that the appeal made to the neighbouring tribes by 
the Kabal Khel for assistance was not responded to, partly from the measures 
taken by Captain Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner, to keep them 
aloof, so that this one tribe was left to oppose the British General unaided 
from without. 

The place selected by them to make their stand was a high range of hills, 
highest point 5,000 feet, and about 3,000 feet above Biland Khel, called Mai- 
dani. From the information supplied by Captain Henderson, it appeared 
certain that the easiest and nearest approach was from the Gandiob side, but 
there were many reasons to make it desirable to see the Zaka entrance be- 
fore settling the plan of- attack. Accordingly the force was halted at Bi- 
land Khel the next day (the 21st December), and in company with other 
officers, and escorted by a strong detachment of cavalry, the General carried 
out that intention. The distance was about 16 miles from camp, and, as 
well as could be seen, the gorge did not look inviting. In returning to 
camp, General Chamberlain also rode some little distance up the Gandiob 
ravine, aud was able to verify the advantages to be expected by adopting 
that approach. 
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Having determined his plan of attack, the troops noted in the margin 


marched at 6 o’clock the 
followi i 
Detachment Guide Infantry under Lieutenant Kennedy. G dig ae ance 
4th Regiment Sikb Infantry under Major Rotbuey, andiob, and &@ 
let » Panjab, Mujor Lambert. winding through low 
on ” ” ” pec aren: hills and ravines for 
4t ” ” ” lieutenant Jenkins. . : 
4 pieces Péshdwar Mountain Train, Captain Debude, about 7 miles, came in 
3, Hazara 5. Captain Batt. front of the first posi- 
tion occupied by the 
Vaziris. 


The Guide Infantry, supported by the Péshaw&r Mountain Train and the 
4th Sikh Infantry, at once ascended the range of hills to the left, whilst 
the lst Panjab Infantry, supported by the Hazara Mountain Train and 
3rd Panjab Infantry, crowned the range to the right, the left column act- 
ing under the General’s own orders, the command of the right column 
devolving upon Major Lambert. The orders for both were to advance 
along the ridge, and, in doing 89, to keep parallel to each other. The 4th 
Panjib Infantry acted as reserve, with orders to follow up the bed of the 
ravine (which was between, and separated the two ranges), 60 as to close 
that passage and be ready to afford assistance to either side if required. 
Major Lambert’s column was the first in action, having the easier hill to 
ascend. From some cause or other, the Vaziris had neither raised breastworks 
on this side, or apparently expected to be assailed from it, and taken conse- 
quently by surprise, offered little or no resistance to this column. This en- 
abled Major Lambert to outflank from this side with his mountain guns 
the breastworks held on the opposite range, and-to this circumstance may 
be attributed the little loss sustained by the left column. 

On the left range breastworks had been raised at several pointe, and at 
first they were bravely defended. Indeed, General Chamberlain mentions that 
the charge made by a small body of Vaziris upon the Guide Infantry whilst 
ascending to the attack of the first breastwork, was as gallant a dash as 
he had ever seen, and it elicited the admiration of all who witnessed it. It 
soon, however, became apparent that the enemy were deficientin fire- 
arms, and opposed to our arms, had no chance. Threatened in flank 
and pressed in front, they were driven from ridge to mdge at trifling 
loss to us, and after two hours’ rough climbing the troops were in 
possession of the heighta above their encampmente; all their buts and 
property, and as much of their cattle and flocks as they had not 

ad time to get off, remaining below in the valley at our mercy. It was 
afterwards learnt that it was expected the force would attack by the Zaka 
gorge, from ita having been reconnoitred, and the Pioneers having been 
employed the same day in making a gun road below Biland Khel. 
The main body of the Kabal Khel were therefore posted at that 
entrance, 

It was now past noon, aad in the absence of knowledge of the hills in 
advance, or the chemy’s line of retreat, and the troops having then been 
6 bours on foot, and having still to return 7 miles to camp, the General 
sounded the halt, and ordered the reserve to be employed in setting fire to 
the encampments and property. In this work they were zealously assisted 
by bodies of Tart foot levies who had followed in rear, and in the course 
of two hours everything was either destroyed or carried away. 
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The force then commenced to retrace its steps towards camp, which, for 
convenience, had during the day been moved to a small open space in the 
Gandiob ravine, about 5 miles in advance of its former position near Biland 
Khel. No attempt was made to molest it during its retirement, and the 
troops reached their tents at dusk. The casualties were not numerous, 
being only 1 killed and 16 wounded. 

Of the enemy’s loss, it is impossible to speak for certain, but some officers 
counted 15 bodies (three of their principal leaders being amongst the num- 
ber), and there must have been some wounded. 

The next day it was determined to follow up the advantage which had been 
gained, so, after the troops had cooked an early meal, all the infantry (except 
the Guides) and the two mountain batteries returned to Maidani, whilst the 
camp, escorted by the Guide Infantry, field guns, and cavalry, changed 
ground to Sheva on the Karam, 10 miles below Biland Khel. 

After passing the smouldering remains of the enemy’s encampments, and 
on nearing the Zaka exit from the valley, Captain Henderson obtained 
information which made it appear probable that by crossing over the range 
to the right, and descending into a small valley named Durn&ni (which 
was occupied by the Hasan Khel Vazirs, who had declined to assist the 
Kabal Khel), he might be able to come up with some of the flocks and 
herds belonging to the latter tribe, as they had fled by that route. Captain 
Henderson therefore pushed on with some of his levies, whilst the General 
followed in support with a proportion of the infantry and Hazara Mountain 
Battery, the remainder of the infantry and mountain guns moving straight 
to camp through the Zaka gorge, taking en route one of the Kabal Khel 
encampments which had escaped destruction the previous day, but which 
there had not been leisure to remove. 

Captain Henderson’s forage proved most successful, and, but for night 
coming on, many more flocks and herds would have fallen into our hands. 
Throughout the day no opposition was attempted. 

That night the force bivouacked in the vale of Durna&ni, and next 
morning it commenced its return towards camp. Some high ranges which 
intervene between Durnani and Sheva rendered it necessary to make a 
long detour wd the Keti river, and it was 3 in the afternoon before they 
reached the tents. 

Overtures having been received from the Kabal Khel for permission to 
come in to make terms, the force halted four days at Sheva to enable 
their chiefs to attend. Advantage was taken of this period to place strong 
escorts at the disposal of the Survey and Engineer Officers, to enable them 
to map the country in the neighbourhood of the camp. 

Terms having been arranged with the Kabal Khel, the next tribe to 
be settled with was the Tori Khel, who border upon the Bani district, 
as they also had harboured robbers who harried the Bana border. Their 
lands lay to the south of the Keta river, and a place on that stream, 
named Spin Wim, distant about 10 miles from Sheva, was the most con- 
venient place to move the camp to for coercing them. 

Before making this move, however, it was deemed advisable to surprise 
a small section of the Kabal Khel who had separated themselves from the 
rest of their tribe, and secreted themselves in some very steep hills a few 
miles to the south-west of the camp in the hopes of evading discovery. 
Accordingly, some hours before daylight on the 28th, a detachment moved 
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out under the command of Major Rothney to beat up this party. The 
difficulties of the route caused more delay than had been anticipated, and 
the Vaziris becoming aware of the movement, had time to get off most of 
their cattle. Some of their tents and property, however, were burnt, six 
of their men were killed or wounded, and some cattle and sheep brought 
away; on our side one soldier was wounded. The detachment returned 
to camp at dusk, having been on foot almost the whole period of ite 
absence. 

Early the next morning (29th) the troops noted in the margin marched 
under the General’s orders to Spin Wam, 


4 pieces Péshiwar Mountain Train. +14 remainder of the force, under the com.” 


60 sabres 2nd Panjab Cavalry. 


Ist Panj&b [ofentry. mand of Lieutenant Colonel Lumsden, mov- 
8rd ditto. ing up the river towards Biland Khel, partly 
oe ae for the purpose of securing the communica- 


tion with the rear, for the sake of supplies, 
&c., and partly because there was little grass for horses or forage for camels 
on the Keti. 

The Tori Khel having agreed to the terms required of them, coercion 
was not needed, but the force halted three days at Spin Wam to enable the 
tribes to bring in their hostages. This time was employed by the sur- 
veyors in mapping the country. From the top of the mountain called 
Darveshta a most extensive view was obtained, including parts of the Kobat 
and Bani districts, aud the valleys of Dawar and Khost. Advantage was 
also taken of taking a closer view of Dawar by crossing the high plain 
called Shera tala. 

There being nothing more to detain the force at Spin W4m, on the 2nd 
instant the camp was moved back to the Kiiram river, to a spot called 
Karera, a little below Sheva. Here it was joined by Major Taylor, the 
Commissioner of Bani. 

General Chamberlain had now settled with the Vaziris located on the 
right bank of the Karam, but there remained the Gangi Khel and Omarzai 
and Hatf Khel branches, inhabiting the rugged spurs of the Wali and 
K&far Kot ranges on the left bank of the Kram. 

During the 3rd January the force halted to give the Engineers time to 
blaet a passage through the Karanga defile, so as to admit laden camels 
passing. 

Early on the 4th General Chamberlain marched with the troops noted in 

the margin for Chapari, leaving the Péshawar 

Hasire Hountas Battery. Mountain Battery and the let and 4th Panjab 

8rd Panj b lefectey Seppers. —Tofant encamped at Karera, so as to keep 

6th Ditto. the defile in his rear open. After a march 
of full 20 miles through defiles, and up the 
bed of a large ravine called Zangara, the troops reached the high valley 
of Chaparf, and pitched their camp near the only spring of water. Major 
Taylor had informed the tribes of the intention of visiting their country, 
and called upon the chiefs to meet him there, but promised that life and 
property would be respected if no opposition was offered. With the ex- 
eae of the K&bal Khel before them, resistance was considered unadvisable, 
and fally trasting to our word, their encampmenta remained as usual, 
and the women and children drove their cattle and flocks to water to 
the pool in front of us. 
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During the 5th and 6th the force remained halted to enable the civil 
officers to settle with the tribes. This afforded ample time for visiting 
“the remarkable group of mountains called Kafar Kot and other places from 
which the surveyors couldcomplete their map. 

Arrangements having been made with these tribes for the capture and 
surrender of the actual murderers, the objects for which the expedition 
had been undertaken were accomplished, and the troops were therefore free 
to return to cantonments. 

As the 8rd Panjab Infantry had previously been under orders to relieve 
the 2nd Baloch Regiment at Dera Ghazi Khén, and the 6th Panjab Infan- 
try had marched from Dera Ishmail Khan to join the force, it was a saving 
of time and money to allow these two corps to proceed to their destination 
direct through the hills vid Bani, and thie plan had the further advantage 
of exhibiting to the border tribes gencrally the complete success of the 
expedition, and our ability to exact reparation when it was our will to do 
so. Accordingly, when the force struck camp on the 7th instant, the 3rd 
and 6th Panjab Infantry, accompanied by Major Taylor, marched by the 
Barganati ravine towards Bani, whilst the remainder of the detachment, 
under General Chamberlain, retraced its steps by the route it had advanced. 
It being late before the force left, and the march being a long and tedious 
one, over stones and boulders, it had to pass the night in the Karanga 
ravine, a few miles short of the Kiram. 

Next morning the force moved to Thal, and Lieutenant Colonel Lums- 
den's and Major Lambert’s detachments, which had been halted, respectively, 
near Biland Khel and Karera, having been directed to move there likewise, 
the force again became re-united on the confines of the Kohat district. 

On its return towards Kohat, the troops were halted one day at Gandiaor, 
in upper Miranzai, to enable the Deputy Commissioner to settle some out- 
standing cases with the Zaimisht tribe. Three more marches brought it 
into Kohat on the 14th January, when it was broken up, just a month 
from the day of its starting. 

The Hasan Khel became responsible for the apprehension of Zangi. The 
Gangi Khel section of the Ahmadzais actually gave up one of their own 
clan who had harboured the murderers, and ultimately the principal mur- 
derer, named Mohabat, was given up by the Ahmadzais, and hanged on 
the spot where the murder was committed. 

After this the Kabal Khel kept pretty quiet till 1866, when they were 
at up with the Tazi Khel Ahmadzais in an attack on the village of 

They were fined Rs. 2,000 for letting the Tazi Khel come through 
their lands when they raided Thal, besides making good all the property 
stolen from the Thalwéls, and an agreement to the following effect was 
then entered into with them :— 

“We, the undersigned Maliks of the Kabal Khel tribe of the Vaziris, 
“named Naorang, Lal Khan, Rahmat Shah, Daoran, Galraz and Malang 
“of the Miami Section, Pirzida and Pan of the Paipali Section, Mila 
“ Abdiir Rabim, Salih Pir, Akbardin and BarSt of the Saifali Section, and 
“ Bangi and Hiisen of the Malikshahi Section, now present before Lieuten- 
“ant Cavagnari, Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, appear on behalf of the 
“ Kabal Khel and solicit pardon from the British Government for the raid 
‘on Thal committed by certain members of our tribe; and we hereby agree 
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‘to bind ourselves to the performance of the terms demanded from us 
‘by the Government, which are as follow :— 

“Jst.—A fine of Re. 2,000 having been imposed on the Kebal Khel 
“tribe, we promise to pay the same at Hangii within three days 
“from the date of this agreement, and as a guarantee of our 
“ faith on this point, we give the Malike of the Zaimakht, the Maliks 
“of Biland Khel, and Malik Mahamad, Khojal Khel, Vazir, ae 
e — for the payment of the said fine within the stipulated 
“ period. 

‘ Ind.— Whereas the men of Thal paid 1,500 Kabali rupees to certain 
“members of our tribe as ransom money for cattle carried off in 
“the raid, we bind ourselves to pay that amount within 30 days’ 
“time. The money to be paid subject to the oath of twelve elders 
“of Thal, whom we have named to ewear to the amount paid as 
“ ransom money to our tribe. 

“ 3rd,— Whereas the Government has valued the Thal cattle carried off in 
“the raid at 10 Rupees per head of kine and 2 Rupees per head of 
“ eheep and goats, whether the same be young or old, male or female, 
“we agree to pay the sum of Rs. 5,286 on account of compensa- 
“tion according to the statement of the men of Thal, subject to 
“the oath of Thal elders according to the Path&n custom. Such 
‘cattle as have been retained by members of our tribe shall be 
“paid for in 30 days’ time, and the balance carried off by the 
“Taz1 Khel Vaziris shall be compensated for in 90 days’ time. 
“We agree to the responsibility laid upon us to recover the same 
“from the Tazi Khel. 

“4th.—As a guarantee of our good faith in the performance of the 
“terms of this agreement, we give the undermentioned men of 
“our tribe as hostages to remain at Kohat dunng the pleasure 
‘of the Government, and to be dealt with as may be ordered in 
“the event of any breach of faith on the part of our tribe. 

“( 5¢h.—The hostages are also a guarantee on the part of the Kabal Khel, 
“that no further act of hostility will be committed by that tribe 
“in British territory, until the pending cases between the Vaziris 
‘and Tiirie shall have been breught under settlement.” 

The names of the hostages taken on this occasion are :— 


Miami Gection. Palpall section. Baiphali Section. 
Malik Naorang. Pirtda. Papur. 
Rahmat Shih. Zalai. Galdad. 
GAlr&e. Mala Abdar Rabim. 
La! Khéo. 
(iolak. 
Khatt. Malikahab! section. 
Phalab. 
Mahmad. Bargol | Basho. 
Wala. 
M : Total—18 hostages. 
Gharlb Shab. 


_ The Mitm{ section is the most powerful, and being nearest to Biland Khel 
is geoerally the most implicated in offences committed by the Kabal 
Khel. For this reason the majority of hostages was taken from that 
exction. 
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Cavagnari, writing of the raid of the Vaziris in 1866 on the vil- 
lage of Thal, says:—“ On the other hand, the Kabal Khel have of 
“ate years given a great deal of trouble, especially on the Bani frontier, 
‘and the account against them is long-standing and heavy. Their 
“trade is principally in the Khost direction, and they do not suffer 
‘(as much as the other Vaziris by exclusion from trade with our territory. 
“ But they have very valuable crops (ripe in April and May) beyond the 
village of Biland Khél, and the destruction of these would inflict loss 
“ of upwards of Rs. 20,000. In May they are almost isolated from the other 
“ sections, but in the autumn these return, and the difficulty of punishing 
“them is consequently much greater then.” 

On the 27th December 1871, Captain Johnstone, Deputy Commissioner, 
Bani, reported as follows tothe Commissioner, Derajat :—‘‘ You are aware 
“that for years past the principal receivers of stolen cattle from this 
“district have been the Saifali section of the Kabal Khel Vaziris. It 
“has been deemed necessary to coerce them in some way mapy times, so 
“as to check the plunder of British subjects. They have been blockaded 
“for a long period, and the authorities at Kohat have repeatedly been 
“requested to seize any property of thetribein that district, but their 
connection with British territory isso slight that none has ever been seized, 
“and the blockade has not tended to do any good. Some other means then 
“had to be devised to reach the desired object, and it wasdetermined that 
“ Mahamad Hyat Khan should make a sudden visit to their country with 
“the object of frightening them into some kind of submission, with the idea 
“that they were not living in such an inaccessible country asto be safe 
“from hostile raids from here, especially with the aid of the ‘Thal’ Vaziris, 
‘“who were now in alliance with us. This duty Mahamad Hyat Khan 
“undertook, and accomplished it in a most adventurous and capable manner, 
‘and the result was that the Jirga of the Kabal Khel arrived on the 
‘25th December, and were presented to the Deputy Commissioner next day. 
“They brought 10 stolen camels to restore to their owners and 16 sheep, 
‘and Rs. 100 as a token of submission.” 

The Jirga agreed to the conditions entered in the following deed, which 
they formally signed :— 

“We, Malikdin, &c., and 38 others, being the whole Jirga of the 
“Saifali, in person, on our own part, and as representing it on the part of the 
“whole tribe of Saifali, having presented ourselves with our own free will 
“and accord before Captain J. W. H. Johnstone, Deputy Commissioner of 
“the district of Band, through Khan Bahadir Mahamad Hyat Khan, petition 
“for and agree to the following conditions :— 

“Whereas certain persons of our tribe used for the purposes of trade to 
“ purchase at cheap rates stolen property belonging to British subjects, and for 
“that reason our tribe was under the displeasure of and criminal in the eyes 
“ of the British Government ; therefore to get pardon for our former misdeeds, 
“we, being the heads of our tribe, according to the custom of ‘ Nanawat’ or 
. otherwise, throwing ourselves on its mercy, have brought 40 sheep of the 
- value of Rs. 200, and 10 camels, value Rs. 800, by way of peace-offering, 
. and we pray that this peace-offering and fine be accepted, and we be for- 

given, and for the future we agree to the following terms :— 

‘1s¢.—-No member of our tribe shall commit in British territory any heinous 

“offence, such as murder, robbery, &c., and we will, in so far as we 
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“can, check the thieves of our tribe, and if any member should bring 
“any stolen property from British territory, we will cause it to be 
“returned, or the whule tribe will pay the value thereof. 

 Ind.— We will not receive any prcperty atclen from British territory from 
“any other tribe, or allow it to be kept in our country; and if 
“any one should bring such property into our country, we, without 
‘the receipt of any ransom, will restore it. 

“ $7d.— We will not give shelter to any criminal guilty of a beinous offence, 
“such as a murderer or highway robber, or noted house-breaker 
“absconded from British territory. If we should do eo, the Govern- 
“ment is at liberty to levy from us whatever fine may be suitable 
“under the circumstances of the case. 

4th.— We also promise that if any British subjects should make a pursuit 
“into our country for the recovery of stolen property or the appre- 
“ hension of criminals, we will not interfere witb them, and they shall 
“‘be at liberty to seize the property or criminals anywhere outside 
“‘our dwelling places and take them away, and we will assist such 
** pursuers. 

“6th.—If any member of our tribe should commit an offence in British 
“territory and be sentenced to punishment according to law, we will 
‘not in any way plead or petition for him. 

“6¢h.— We, in the carrying out of these conditions, are all severally and 
“ collectively responsible, all the members of the tribe being respon- 
‘« sible severally and collectively for the act of each member of it ; and 
“for whatever act which may be contrary to the agreement, the 
“Government ie at liberty to punish us, dealing with us as it does 
“ with other frontier tribes. 

“‘71k.—To prove that we have entered into this agreement willingly and 
“ seriously, we give as securities for the carrying out of it six persons, 
“ Vuzir British subjects, and eight persons, Saifalis of Kiram. If we 
“act contrary to our agreement, these persons will see that it is 
“carried out. 


Securities of Akmadzai Vazirts. 


“ Mani Khén ... Spirkai. 

“Momit ... ove oe Bhojal Khél. 

“Jimraz .. . -. Mahamad Khél, 
Securities of Umdreas Vasirte. 

“‘ Barak Khan oi ... Baka Khél. 

“ Nipal Khan is . Jant EhéL 

* Povandah Khan wes ~. Malik Shahi. 

Securities of Kiram. 

“Malik Din and Kustor - MOsa Khan Khél. 

“ Kuzzadir and MomIt oot Ditto. 

““Sohai and Nirkum... .. Asakbel. 

“Bozuk and Ghulla ... ~ Buda Khél. 


« The securities of British territory bind themselves for the period of one 
“year. For the future our whole tribe binds iteelf to this agree- 
‘* ment for ever. 

“ 824, —Finally, we request that if itso happens that s member of our tribe 
‘should, contrary to this agreement, commit a crime againsta 
“British subject, and we prove that we, without the assistance of 
“ Government, cannot properly coerce him, then the Government, 
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‘go far aa it sees good, will assist us in coercing him or them,” 
(James, Taylor, Chamberlain, Henderson, Cavagnari, Coke, Mac. 
lean, Mahamad Hydt.) 
KABL— : 
Two villages situated in a narrow glen to the north-east of the Agrér valley, 
Haz&ra, named Tarla and CUtla respectively. From the ridge above them 
a capital view may be had of the Tikri valley. (Macgregor.) 
KABL— . ; 
A village on right bank of Indus, opposite Torbela, 47 miles from Hoti Mardin. 
It contains 400 houses, and is inhabited by Alizai, Akazai, and Kanizai- 
Utminzais. The village is built of stone and mud, and is unwalled, but 
has three towers. Water is plentiful from the river, and the encamping- 
ground is good when the neighbouring hille areheld. There isa ferry of two 
boats here over the Indus to Torbela, on the left bank. There is a route from 
this to Malka by Byle 4 miles, Mangalchar 3, Malka 20,—total 27 miles, 
(Bellew, Lockwood, Coze.) 
KABIR KILA— 
A village in Chaontra, Kohat district, on the left bank of the Ban Nala, 
that comes down from Dama. It is near the Mila Mart range, beyond 
(east) which is Dili Mela. It has 20 or 25 houses. Water is procured from 
a well in the Ban Nala; the people are of the Kulikhel clan of Mandan 
Baraks. (Ross.) 
KABUDRANI— 
A favorite watering place-in the Sori ravine, Rajanptr frontier, about 19 
miles west of Bandfwala. There is large pool of fair water here, the suppl 
of which is said to be unfailing. The Sori here is broad, open, and there is 
sufficient space for 200 to 300 men to encamp, but a large force would have 
to occupy the open stony ground on the left bank. There are low hills on 
both side of the Nala, a short distance from its banks ; forage in abundance, 
in the immediate vicinity, but no villages or cultivation. It is about 5 miles 
above the spot where the Jatra joins the Sori. (Davidson, Lance, Paget 
Bell.) 
KACHAI— 
A valley of the Khetrans, situated about half-way between the Rakoi 
valley (lower portion) and that of Barkhan. 

It is bounded west by the Dhaolah Roh, and east by the Sikab; its 
drainage escapes first north-east, and eventually south-east, vid the easy pass 
of Hanki, and joins the Giji, a small stream draining into the Rakni. 

It is in a rather exposed position, having frequently received plunder- 
ing visits from the Maris and Bigtis, and is consequently lying unculti- 
vated. (Davidson.) 

KACHAI— 
A group of villages in Simalzai, Kohat district, situated in a strong position 
between two ravines. There are 6 villages in all, viz., Mir Asghar, feakhel, 
Hasan Khel, Landi, Misa Khel, and Torawari. Each of these is walled 
and hasa tower. They have a great deal of cultivation, most of which 
is unirrigated, but some is irrigated in the valley between the village and 
the police post. These villages are beautifully situated, surrounded by hills 
in every direction, and have many fine trees round them. The position is 
a generally strong one, but there is a square tower on a hillock to the west 
which completely commands Isakhel and the land of Hasan Khel. Misa 
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Khel and Torawar! are also commanded by a high level-topped hill to the 
pouth-east. 
The villages have a population as follows :— 


Misa Khel ... 334 souls, of whom 109 are adult males. 
Torawari ... . 90 ,, ” 33 i 
Jangal or Isa Khel ... 350 __s—z, is 129 


Hasan Khel .. 265, 4 91 - 

To the west, about one mile, lies the shrine of Mir Habib. The road goes 
through a lane shaded by fine trees, picturesque glades, and past clear 
streams. The shrine is a Shia one, and is all painted over with pictures. 
Beyond the shrine is the head of the spring, and here a small basin has 
been constructed which is filled with fish. This is not held sacred, as small 
boys jump into it from a considerable height for money, and Europeans 
bathe in it. This place forms a most delightfully cool shady retreat in the 
hot weather from the glare of Kohat. These villages are much troubled 
by raids of the Mishtis. (Plowden, Macgregor.) 

KACHEH— 
A small village scattered over the hills in a pags in the Bang! Khel hills, 
Bani district, that joins the Ghasoi pass at Torkia choki, 5} miles below 
Bangali Sir and 84 miles above Kalabigh, by the Lin pass. There ie 
plenty of good water in the pass, and woud and grass can be got from 
the Bangikhel, but there are no supplies; before their wheat is cut 
and ground, the people live chiefly on dried ‘ bher’ fruit and on such bajra 
flour as each house has for its own consumption, and on the milk of their 
flocks. ( Ross.) 

KACH WALA KACHI— 
A large valley of the Bozdars, situated about 6 to 8 miles north-west of 
Haranbor, on the right bank of the Lani, and fertilized by its perennial 
stream. It is cultivated by the JahSngnis chiefly (also by the Khianis 
and Shadimanis), and its soil being very fertile, produces an excellent spring 

ooo It is considered one of the best of the Bozdaér Kachis. (Davidson.) 
ADA— 
A village in Yisafzai, Peshawar district, situated 2 miles north of Zeda, 
4 miles south of Maneri, and 1 mile south of Panjpir. The Badrat 
ravine flows from the north, and passes the village within 100 yards, sup- 
plying it with water. There are also 25 wells belonging to it. It con- 
tains 3 shops and 5 mosques. Its sections are Balar Khel, Panjpari, Taji 
Khel, and Zakaria Khel. The headman is Fazl Khan. (Lwmaden.) 

KADAM— 
A village iu the Péshawar district, situated at the entrance of the Khaibar 
pass, 15 miles from Péshawar, 80 from Jalalabad. Water is procured from 
the stream of the Khaibar, when it is not stopped by the Afridis. Grass is 
procurable, but forage for camels is scarce, and there is great danger of 
their being carried off by the Afridis. It belongs to the Kaki Khels. 
Near this is the site of the battle in 1837 between Afgh&ns and Sikhs, in 
which Hari Sing was killed. 

KADAM KHEL— 
A village in Sam R&nizai, Swat, about 1 mile east of Dara, and 6 miles 
south-west from the crest of the Chargotai pass into Swat. It is said to 
contain 200 houses, and is inhabited by the Ali Khel section. (<Aleemoola, 
Lockwood.) 
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KADAPAH— 
A village in the Mohmand country, situated about 18 miles north-west 


of Shabkadr, in the Péshawar district. It contains 300 houses. There 
is no water here, that used being brought froma distance. This village 
is best known on account of a route through it from Pésh&war to Lalpira, 
which goes by the name of Kadapa route. It cannot be said to be in any 
way preferable to the other routes from the Péshawar to the Jalalabad 
walleye the road is not good, though there is a vague report that Azim 
Kh&n once brought guns by it. Supples are nowhere procurable, and water 
is scarce and brackish. (Aleemoola, James, Hough, Leech.) ; 

KAFAR DEHRI— 

A police post on the PéshSwar border, 10 miles north-west of the canton- 
ment, placed about 14 mile in front of the villages of Kafar Dehri and 
Spin Sang to watch the debouchment of the Tartara route. (Macgregor.) 

KAFAR KALA— 

A site on the top of the Khatak hille, near the village of Sidikhel, which 
was suggested by Captain Coke in 1855 asa favorable position for a sani- 
tariim. It is well supplied with water; the ground is open, and the spot 
is considered one of the coolest in the country. (Coke.) 

KAFAR KOT—Lat. 38° 10' 49° ; Long. 70° 48’ 26”. Elev. 4,004. 
The name given to a peak, or rather series of peaks, in the Vaziri hills, 
about 12 miles due east of Bahadar Khel, and about 17 miles north- 
east of Edwardesabad. It is so called from the striking resemblance it pre- 
sents to the ruins of a gigantic castle. The names Kafar Kot and Kala Kafar 
being applied throughout Afghanistan, Persia, and Balochistan to any hill, 
or any ruins of a gigantic or striking nature, the origin of which is un- 
known to the natives. The Khatake say no one can get up it, and it cer- 
tainly would be difficult without some aid from ropes, &c. 

It is also called Laka Juna, from a story of a girl who ran away from her 
village to escape being married ; and having prayed that she might become 
a stone, her wish was granted, and the hill was in consequence called Laka 
(upright ), Juna (maiden.) General Chamberlain once ascended nearly to 
the top. (Macgregor.) 

KAFAR KOT—Lat. 32° 80’ 55”; Long. 71° 21' 28”. Elev. 2,194. 
An ancient fort on the eastern slope of the Khasor range, in the Bani district, 
and overhanging the right bank of the Indus. Nothing is known of it ; tra- 
dition places its: erection before the Mahamadan era. It consists of a number 
of towers bearing every mark of extreme antiquity, rising on the very summit 
ofa mountain chain, with a dilapidated wall extending from them to the river. 

General Van Cortlandt was of opinion that an extensive fortress had 
once existed there, for all the: way from the summit down to the plain, 
reservoirs were cat in the rock in successive stages, one above another, 
such as are used to convey water by wheel-work to a height. 

Masson says regarding this place :— Kfar Kot is believed by the natives 
“to have existed before the Mahamadan invasion of India. The stones 
“employed in its construction sre represented to be of wonderful dimensions. 
“ T have been told by a gentleman who has visited it, that he did not consider 
Cit 80 ancient, as there are embrasures for artillery in the towers. The 
“natives, in reply to this objection, affirm that the embrasures are modern 
“additions. The fortress has long since been abandoned, owing, it is said, to 
“ water being distant.” 
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The road down the valley from Kandal to Omar Khel passes through 
it, and is very difficult; the ascent from the north side is trifling, but 
the descent from the fort to the river on the south is very considerable. The 
size of the fort originally must have been about that of Atak. It is built 
of a very hard limestone, all the blocks of which are hewn square. (Masson, 
Van Cortlandt.) 

KAFAR TANGF— 
A defile in the Khaibar pass, Yaghistan, on the Shadi Bagadi road 
from Jamrad to Ali Masjid. Shab Zaman is said to have taken guns by 
the Khaibar, and the only portion of it which required making was at this 
spot, where it had to be cleared of stones. On the occasion of the forcing 
of the Khaibar by Sir Claude Wade in 1838, Lieutenant Mackeson went by 
the Shadi Bagadi road with 600 men and two gune carried on elephante, 
and was attacked in force by the Afridis near Kafar Tangi, but he beat them 
off with a loss on his side of 5 killed, 19 wounded. (Leech, Hough, Wade, 
Mackeson.) 
KAGAN— 

A mountain valley which forms the northernmost part of the Hazara 
district. It commences a short distance from the Swati town of Balaikat, 
at a point about 50 miles due north from Mart, and runs in a north- 
easterly direction for more than 60 miles. Its breadth is generally about 
20 miles. Its area is estimated to be 900 square miles, or about $rd of the 
whole Hazara district. It is bounded on the south by Thana Balakot, 
district Hazara; east by Kashmir territory; north by Kashmir Chilas; 
and on the west by independent territory (Kohistanis and independent 
Swatis). In its physical features it consists of the inner slopes of two 
parallel mountain ranges, clad with perpetual snow, and ranging in height 
from 12,000 at the south entrance of the valley to 15,000 at ita northern- 
most head. The drainage of these ranges forms the river Kunhar or 
Nainsikh, a wild foaming snow torrent which joins the Kishan Ganga 30 
miles south of the Kagan glen, and the Jhelam river further down. In 
the northern half of the glen no cultivation is possible. In the southern 
half the lower part of the mountain sides near the banks of the Kinhar 
are cultivated. The chief crop is Indian-corn, sown in March and reaped in 
October. But the cultivation is sparse, only aggregating 24 per cent. of 
the total area of the glen, and is of little value. 

The upper slopes of the mountains on each side of the Kiohar in the 
southern half of the glen, as well as the mountain slopes of the northern 
half are very valuable for pasture; and large quantities of sheep and 
buffaloes, as well as some small horses, are annually driven there to graze 
in the summer months. The greater part of the valley is beyond the 
influence of the autumnal rains which fall so heavily on the outer Hima- 
layas; but enow falls deeply throughout the valley in the winter months ; 
and it is owing to the late period in summer at which this melts on the 
northern part of the valley, that that part is not cultivated. 

_ The population is said to be 22,000, or about 22 to the square mile; but 
in the winter months (November to April) the upper part of the valley 
is entirely uninhabited. The population consists of Syads and Gijars. 
The Gujars are a quiet, inoffensive race, and are the cultivators and heade 
men of the valley. The Syads are the proprietors; they are not warlike, 
and their character is indifferent. They are much involved in debt, lazy, 
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inclined to intrigue, and on bad terms with each other. At the same time 
they have great influence in the valley, and whatever is done in so remote 
and wild a tract, must be done through them, or not at all. There are no 
police stations in the valley. ; 

The hill sides in parts are clothed with small deodar forests, and inferior 
junes and other trees grow in large numbers. Large quantities of ghi are 
annually exported from the valley; the demand for this article being so 
great that the traders of Hazara and Rawal Pindi themselves seek out the 
Goujars in the glen. 

After the firat Sikh war Hazara belonged to Kashmir, but Gholab Sing 
induced the Darbar to give him other territory in the hills near Jami in 
exchange, and Major Abbott was sent to take charge of the district. On 
arrival, he found four Syads (brothers) managing the valley for the Sikhs, 
and receiving half the revenue on condition of their paying the other half. 
These men’s names were Syad Zamin Shah, who held a half share of the 
management, Syads Fateh Ali Shah, Auwar Shah, and Mir Gul Shah, 
brothers who managed the other half. 

This arrangement had been made by the Nazim of Kashmir, Shekh 
Ghilam Mohi-i-din, in 1844, and was confirmed by Major Abbott on behalf 
of the Lahor Darbar in 1847. 

On annexation, Major Abbott recommended that the grants made to 
the Syads by the Sikh Government should be upheld; but in the autumn of 
1852 they set his authority at defiance. The reason of this conduct was on 
account of their disapproval of some measures Major Abbott introduced ; 
it appears that under the Sikhs they did not themselves attend on the Nazim, 
nor furnish hostages; but Major Abbott attached a condition to their 
tenure of their ‘jagirs,’ viz., the attendance of one of the sons of each 
of the three Syads at the Deputy Commissioner’s station, as a pledge of the 
loyalty of their parents. 

This arrangement appears to have been very distasteful to the Syads, and 
early in 1852 Zamin Shah himself, while performing this duty of ‘ hazir- 
bashi,’ suddenly left the camp without asking permission, but was brought 
back again. He was allowed to go away again on certain Maliks of Pakli 
becoming security for his loyalty, and on his leaving his sons in his place 
as a hostage. But the hostages of the Syads now became objects of suspi- 
cion, Major Abbott being of opinion that the Syads were only withheld from 
going into rebellion by their not being able to withdraw their sons, and by 
some other impediments thrown in their way. 

In 1852 the sons of Zamin Shah fled from Major Abbott’s camp, it is 
supposed by orders from their father, who was afraid that they might 
be called to account for some of his intrigues to raise the Dhands against 
Government. The next step of the Syads was to address the following 
petition to Captain Abbott :— 

“The two ‘ purwanahs’ you sent bave been received and their con- 
“tents understood. You write that, in consequence of our failing to 
“attend when summoned to meet the Commissioner, and in consequence 
“of the flight of our sons, with or without our orders, unless we attend, 
“our ‘jagirs’ will be recommended for confiscation. Respected Sir, be 
“it known to you that our possessions comprised from the first a fourth 
“share of the whole of Pakli. Some of these possessions, owing to 
“the extravagant expenditure of our ancestors, were mortgaged, some 
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“ remained free of incumbrance, and we subsisted on them until the time of 
“the Sikh rule, and even then we took a tenth share from the mortgagees. 
“For thirty-three years we never met the Sikhs, nor submitted to them. 
a Aftcrwards the Kardar of the Raja of Jama began to oppress us, and we, 
“by the power of our own sword, brought under subjection the villages of 
“the glen of Kagan. In consequence of this the N&zim of Kashmir having 
“defined the boundary of the country assigned to us in ‘ jagir,’ all above the 
“village of Khar&ri, and thus our differences were amicably settled. This 
“settlement was come to before the capture of Lahor. After this, when the 
‘‘rule of the English was introduced, the fame of their reputation and justice 
“and benevolence, and hatred of fraud, spread far and wide, and from a feeling 
“ of confidence we gave in our adherence to the Government, and bowing our 
“necks to the yoke of obedience guided our loins for service. As you are 
“ yourself aware, in the time of Chatr Sing’s rebellion, we slept during 8 
“months in attendance on you on the bare earth. All the people of this 
“country were faithless, while we acquitted ourselves of ourduty. Inseturn 
“for this signal service, on the faith of low-born tale bearers, we were un- 
“justly rewarded with harsh imprisonment; and when on the first year we 
‘rave in oar adherence to the British Government in Hazara, we received 
“half the villages of our estate in ‘jagir,’ and were ordered to pay revenue 
“for the rest to Government. Owing to the reputation of the British 
* Government, we were contented to receive the half as our ‘jagir.’ The half 
“assigned was expended in providing expenses for our sone ordered to 
“remain in the presetice, and for the dog-like door-keepers, and the bribe- 
‘loving ‘kardars.’ This also we submitted to, for we held that our reputation 
“and name were at stake, and we made sacrifices and lived upon small meane 
to provide for their expenditure. Until the Sahib had spread dissension 
“among us, he is himself aware that we remained during three years in his 
“Court for the settlement of our differences, and no discrimination of right 
“from wrong was made. Our own tenants surrounded us in the durbar, 
“barking like curs at the instigation of the Sahib. The name of a ‘jagir’ 
‘no longer remained to us, for our zemindars, prompted by the Sahib, deserted 
“us; if any one of them appealed to our name, he was panished by the Sahib. 
“Our sons, who were in attendance on the presence, were compelled to fly 
“from starvation. We had no means of our own to send them cash, and no 
“funds were given to them from the Government treasury. Owing to the 
“ fault committed by our sons of tender age and youthful inexperience in 
“fleeing from the presence, we now fear for our lives. Our name and the 
“character of our family are in danger, aud we saw no prospect of justice, 
“and we have therefore determined to stand aloof, both on account of our 
“former and present offences. With you as masters, it now reste to decide. 
“If you are willing to have the lands of this glen to us according to the 
“terms of the grant of the Nazim of Kashmir for our maintenance, 
“it is well, and according to the saying of the wise: ‘Neither this 
“assembly, nor this cup-bearer, nor this cup will remain, but the fame of 
“your liberality will endure. We will sit down quietly and cultivate our 
land. The whole of the Panjab and Labor and Khorasin are under the 
rule of the English. 

“If you leave this plot of rocky soil undisturbed, it will be no loss to you. 
“The whole revenue of this district amounts to Rs. 4,000. If, which God 
“forbid, this docs not meet your concurrence, let us be honored with a reply. 
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‘Tf we perceive that we have power to remain, we shall strengthen ourselves 
“ and remain firm, and if we have not power to remain, we shall flee to eome 
‘other country, and you can place our enemies and ill-wishers in our place; 
“they will serve you with fidelity and zeal. 

“ Many countries, through the blessing of God, have we for our inheritance, 
« for example, Chilis and Kashgar and Kohistaén and Alahi and Swat and Kho- 
‘“ rasan and Kanar and Mashad and Bokhara, to the boundary of Maka Sharif 
‘are ours. God has given them to us; the right to kingdoms is from the 
« everlasting God, besides him we have no helper, nor is there any other. 
“To die for want of meat is better than tosubmit to the butcher's impor- 
‘tunities for payment ; to forego the favor of the great is better than to 
“submit to the rebuffs of the door-keepers. 

‘In the disappointment and bitterness of our hearts we have given utter- 
“ance to some words of complaint for which you will pardon us. We do not 
‘despair, but still entertain hope from you. If you require our services, send 
‘‘gome person of confidence in whom we place trust ; let him dispel our fears ; 
“whatever be your pleasure we will obey. Our sons have left your durbar 
“owing to their childish apprehensions. You have styled us_ rebels 
“in your ‘parwana,’ and from an unfounded aspersion we have great 
‘‘fear in our hearts. You are wise and experienced. With regard to your 
‘ writing to Lahor to recommend the resumption of our ‘jagir,’ you know 
“that before referring to Lahor you had confiscated my ‘jagir.’ It is for 
‘our advantage that you should write to Lahor for these; then will be an 
“enquiry into the right and the wrong. Further, for two months we re- 
mained in prison; after that, either by an order from Lahor or by your 
‘own compassion, we were released ; then again at the instigation of Gholab 
‘Sing we were kept six months under surveillance, and after all this we did 
“not fail in our duty and service by the Almighty; there is no justice in 
“ this.” 

Major Abbott reported regarding this curious petition, that the claim of the 
Syads to the revenue of Kagan as an ancestral right was as unfounded as 
those of other Wirasatdars. ‘‘ They were owners of a few villages in Kagan, 
“the rest appertaining to Swatis and Pathans. They were in fact village 
**¢malike’ in an independent valley when the Sikhs conquered Hazara. 
“The Sikhs collected the revenue of Kagan without their aid. Their con- 
“sequence dates from the treacherous and dastardly murder of Diwan 
“Tbrahim, Kardar of Raja Gholab Sing, whom the father of Zamin Shah 
“enticed into the valley upon assurance of the most solemn oaths and of 
“the most devoted friendship, promising to put him in possession of Chil&s 
“without the aid of an army. This was followed by the equally treacherous 
“‘and cowardly murder by Zamin Shah himself of several Syads of his 
“family, with whose estates he enriched and strengthened himself, 
“and thus he attained amongst the Syads a paramount influence which led 
“the temporary governor of Kashmir to bestow upon him his present 
* agin,’ 

“ The ‘wirdsat? in Pakli and elsewhere, of which he boasts, is shared by him 
a with thousands of Swatis, and his claim to the privilege of murdering, plun- 
“ dering, and dishonoring whom he pleases (which is the literal interpretation 
“of his demand to enjoy the ‘ jagir’ without personal attendance) is precisely 


“as well founded as might be that of any other village ‘ malik’ in Hazara 
“who 40 years ago was his own king. 
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“ As to the hardship of bis having been seized and imprisoned in the act of 
“throwing off his allegiance by secret flight to his mountain, he is well aware 
“that those who first granted him his ‘jagir’ would have blown him from a 
‘gun for the same offence. He for a long time (up to June last) professed 
« that the lenity of the Government to him on that occasion had purchased 
“him soul and body. 

‘On being released from this imprisonment, it was intimated to him 
‘that he must remain near my person until the completion of the Jamii ex- 
“ pedition against Chilés, which it was so much his interest to disconcert. 
“ He remained some days unguarded. But one night, when I was marching to 
“ Agror, he again attempted his escape. Being missed by me in making the 
“night rounds, he was pursued and recaptured, and from that time to the 
eompletion of the Childs expedition, although he waa not a prisoner, he was 
“watched. Had he got free, the Chilas invasion would almost certainly have 
“been defeated. He was then allowed to return to his valley on security. 

“He served like all other zamindars of Hazara under my orders at 
Nara during the rebellion, and I had no cause of dissatisfaction with him, but 
‘he was well paid and handsomely treated, receiving a rupee a day for himself 
‘‘and pay for 100 matchlockmen for about eight months, during which period 
‘he was scarcely under fire. He has in fact received many benefits from the 
“Government, and has not a single solid plea of complaint. 

“An amusing instance of this is given in his charge against me of 
“delay in the settlement of his dispute with Fateh Ali Shah. The jagir 
‘had been equally bestowed upon both, but Fateh Alf Shah had allow- 
“ed him to take a portion of his own share, with a view, apparently, 
‘of consolidating their strength by making him their head. They had 
‘afterwards quarrelled, and Fateh Ali Shah had reclaimed his gift, to 
“which he had an undoubted legal right, the transfer having never been 
“sanctioned by the Government. A speedy settlement of their dispute 
‘‘ would have been a speedy privation of the writer of the complaint of his 
“iegal holding. 

“Another plea of provocation alleged by him ie that he endeavored to 
“corrupt my court by bribes to the ‘minshis’ and ‘chaprasis,’ a court in 
“which every zamindar or rayat present has personal access to me.” 

Colonel Mackeson forwarded the petition to the Board of Administration 
with the following remarks :— The letter of the Syads is filled with com- 
‘plaints of ill-treatment and ill-requited services, assumes a tone of de- 
‘fiance, and at the same time betrays much fear. They demand that they 
‘be allowed to hold Kagan under the terms of the ‘ parw&nah’ of the 
‘Nazim of Kashmir ; otherwise, if they think they have strength, they 
‘‘will hold it on their own account, or they will flee to other countries. 
“They end by saying they have been much frightened; that if we will 
send to them persons whom they trust they will conform to our wishes. 
‘T have requested Major Abbott to answer this letter, although doing so is 
“much opposed to his own views. 

“The original grant of Kagan to the Syads, conferred by Major Abbott 
“when Boundary Commissioner, in October 1847, in the time of the Sikhs, 
“which has never been resumed, allotted the eight villages of Kagan in 
“farm to the Syads for Rs. 4,360 (no term of years fixed), and authorized 
“their retaining one-half; the collections to be equally divided between 
“ Zamin Shah and Fateh Alt, as heads of the Syads of Kagan. They were 
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enjoined to look well after the prosperity of the people, and to see that no 
“one was oppressed. The grounds of the grant of the ‘jagir’ were that, 
“ whereas they had before remained aloof, they had now come in and agreed 
“to pay revenue, and in consideration of their coming in and paying 
‘revenue, the ‘jagir’ was conferred, with the condition that a brother or 
‘son of each of the Syads should always remain in attendance at the fort 
‘of Harkishangarh. 

“ Since the date of this grant, there has been a re-distribution of the 
“¢jagir’ by Major Abbott. Fateh Ali and Anwar Shah received a third 
‘part, or the two villages of Kagan Khas and Manowar Shah, that of 
‘* Gadhai, value Rs. 755, while Zamin retained— 


Rs. ‘. Rs. 
Gidhil ... .» 350 Balingi ... .. 230 
Jared oe ... 250 Sangar... .. 255 
Bela Kawai ... 800 <Angrar... ... 250 


“‘ About three years ago, over-exaction and extortion was proved against 
“Fateh Ali and Anwar, and from that time the leases of the villages, out 
“of which they get their ‘jagir,’ have been given to the ‘ zemindars,’ and 
“they pay direct to the ‘ Kardar’ of Pakli. Zamin Shah continues to hold 
‘his lease, but the ‘jirga’ now here, who dared not come in until Zamin 
« Shah sent them for the purpose of getting the leases of Zamin Sh&h’s vil- 
“ages, and they ascribe his going into rebellion in great measure to this 
“ cause. 

“ The ‘zemindars’ had heard that in other parts of Hazara the ‘jagirdars’ 
“had been compelled to restrict their collections to what was considered by 
“the Deputy Commissioner a fair assessment, and they complained that 
“they had been made over to the mercy of a ‘jagirdar’ and farmer of Gov- 
“ernment revenue. On the principle that we are bound to protect the 
“rights of those from whom we take revenue, Major Abbott had no alterna- 
“tive but to listen to the complaints of the ‘zemindars,’ and redress their 
“g@nevances. When we first entered Hazara, little was known of the state 
“of these remote glens. ‘[he Syads had previously engaged with the Nazim 
“of Kashmir for the revenues of Kagan. Able and crafty, they came for- 
“ward ; the ‘zemindars’ of ‘Kagan’ did not. A settlement of the frontier 
‘on any terms was what pressed. Thus the rights of the Swati ‘zemindars’ 
“were not at the time discovered. When discovered, it was found that, first 
“Shekh Gholam Mohi-i-din, and afterwards we, had promoted to power 
“ parties who were otherwise uninfluential, and bad put up a third party be- 
“tween the Goverament and the ‘ zemindars,’ 

“T do not think that this interference alone would have driven the Syads 
“into rebellion, for the reform bad been partially effected in the ‘jagir’ 
“of Fateh Ali and Anwar Shah, and in operation for three years without 
“rebellion ; but the fear of personal restraint and imprisonment and banish- 
“ment, consequent on the system of taking hostages and watching them, 
“filled the cup to overflowing. There may also have been the fear of 
“enquiry into intrigues with the Dhands and others beyond and in our 
“frontier, of which at present nothing tangibie has been discovered. 

“The question remains—What is to be done? Here we have a remote 
“mountain glen with eight villages, the whole net revenue under Rs. 4,000, 
“in which snow lies for eight months in the year, when it is accessible by one 
“road only, and that can be defended by a few men against an army. Are 
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we to send troops against this place in order that a few ‘ zemindars,’ whose 
‘allegiance to us may be for their own objects only, may tyrannise over 
“their Gijare instead of the Syads? If the Syade are ejected and driven 
«heyond the border into Chil&s, which is the easiest part of the operation, 
« will the Swatis be able to hold our frontier against Chilas? Possibly they 
“may. Or are we to have a post in this inaccessible region, where it will be 
“isolated and unable keep up its communication? All these matters 
“should be considered before we indulge our philanthropic views in favor of 
“righting the oppressed, who may often be as well off under their petty 
“tyrants, held in check by other neighbouring petty tyrants, as they 
“would be under our rule. I admit that the Switis, bound to conform to 
‘our assessments, will be less likely to tyrannise over the GQjars than were 
“the Syads to tyrannise over them and the Gajars; but in effecting this 
“slight reform we may lose much valuable life, and peril the reputation of 
‘our arms in places where all our superiority of science and power of 
artillery avails us nothing. 

“ This, however, is not the whole question. The other ‘jagirdars’ of Hazara 
“feel that their influence and undue influence, has been restricted by our 
“ interference. Those who have yet any authority or influence to lose, and 
‘those who have already been deprived of authority, will alike watch the 
“issue of this question ; and, under this view of the subject, I see no 
“ course open to us but to complete what Major Abbott has begun. Gener- 
“ally speaking, as a body, these ‘jagirdars’ are too insignificant and too 
 aninfluential to be entrusted with any discretionary power over our sub- 
“jects. I would therefore make the one system of collection through 
us universal, and when the position of any frontier ‘jagird&r’ has to be 
“separately considered, I would compensate those whose influence it may 
“be important to keep up by an additional allowance, avowedly in lieu of the 
“ poorer gratuitous services they claimed from the zemindars. 

“T would propose, in the event of the Syads coming in, to leave them 
‘in possession of their land in Kagan, but to warn them that their ‘jagirs’ 
‘ have heen forfeited, and that we shall in future collect the revenue of Kagan 
‘through the ‘zemindars.’ I prefer this plan, if it can be effected, to driving 
“the Syads out of Kagan and into Chilas or Al&ahi, for we should then 
“probably bave to defend Kagan against the Chilasis or Swatis of Alab1. 

“Had there been any danger of invasion and aggressive measures 
“ from the Syads, I should have made a requisition for troops on Rawal Pindt; 
“but as this danger does not exist, and the Board are much better informed, 
“from previous correspondence on the previous state of Haz&ra, than I am, 
“and can better trace events to their ongin, I have deemed it more prudent 
‘to leave them unfettered in this respect. If they concur in my view, that 
“we can no longer defer a display of our strength in Haz&ra, in order to 
“avert still greater troubles hereafter, I shall feel obliged by their making 
“an immediate requisition on tbe military authorities at Rawal Pind1 for 
“the despatch forthwith to Hazara of one regiment of native infantry and 
“ the corps of irregular cavalry about to proceed in the ensuing relief to Pésha- 
“war. With this force Major Abbott could proceed at once into the open 
“valley of Pakli, and there encamp, and by means of the militia of Pakly, 
‘aided, if deemed expedient, by the levies of Sultan Hiusen, effect the 
‘‘expulsion from Kagan of the Syads, or the reducing them to terms. The 
“remainder of the force named in my despatches of the 18th and 17th 
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“instant to your address should follow this detachment with as little delay 
“as possible. 

‘ All troops and camp-followers sent into Hazara on service should 
come provided with posteen and warm gloves and stockings, for, while the 
“days are hot, the cold winds blow down the valleys at night with piercing 
“effect, and natives, who are thinly clothed, are sure to get chill, followed by 
“ fever.” 

The Board of Administration, in reply, informed Colonel Mackeson that 
they did not wish to tie him down as to the terms to be granted to Zamin 
Shah, and by no means desired that that individual should profit by his 
recusancy. If Government could hold Kagan without the constant 
recurrence of events, such as had lately been reported, well and good ; if not, 
it were far better and more creditable to forego every rupee of revenue, 
and leave the management of Kagan to those who could hold it, whether 
one of the Syads or the heads of the village communities. 

The reply to the Syads’ petition, which Colonel Mackeson directed Major 

Abbott to send, was:— Your letter has been received; your children have 
‘‘acted foolishly in leaving the durbar without permission, but you, their 
“parents, write more foolishly than they have acted, 
. “You ask that the lands of the glen of Kagan be allowed for your main- 
“ tenance according to the terms of the ‘parwana’ of the Nazim of Kashmir. 
‘You have forfeited by your conduct all claim to confidence, and ‘ jagire’ 
“are for those only who are trusted. 

As to your remaining in Kagan without the permission of the Govern- 
“ ment, it requires only an order to the Nazim of Kashmir, who is not be- 
‘‘yond obedience and submission to the orders of the British Government, 
‘Cand you would be brought a prisoner to Harkishangarh. But the British 
‘Government has no wish to imprison you or your sons, is too powerful to 
“descend to war with its own ‘zemindars,’ and would fain spare its subjects in 
“ Kagan the misery and desolation thatan army would bring upon it. If 
“therefore you are wise, take this opportunity of sealing your submission by 
‘coming in, on which condition you will be allowed to remain in Kagan, 
“ike others in possession of your ‘duftar.’ The Government will take its 
‘(own measures in future to realize the revenue of every village in that 
“valley through the headman of each village, who will enjoy their 
“rights without the fear of their being swallowed up by a third 
“ party.” 

The reply of the Syads was, that it was because they found it impossible 
to subsist on their ‘jagirs’ and furnish expenses to their sons as hostages, 
that they chose to withdraw themselves. They spoke in a tone of banter 
on the good advice offered them, and on the threat held out of the Pakli 
militia and the Jama troops, and the resources of both Governments 
being employed for their coercion. They said they had no power to 
oppose Government troops, but remarked that, although the Sikhs em- 
ployed 10,000 men against Kagan (a mis-statement), they at last left the 
country to the Syads to manage. They hoped we would do the same; that 
they had committed no aggressions, but, if molested in their valley, they 
would resort to the sword in self-defence. At least they hoped we would 
give them leave to remain there during the ensuing winter months, and at 
the commencement of spring, on the receipt of our orders, they would 
leave the valley. 
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The insolent tenor of this reply made it evident that it would be impolitic 
any longer to adhere to measures of a conciliatory nature with such windbags. 
It was therefore determined to procced against them, and Colonel Mackeson 
went to Mozafaraébad to see that active preparation were carried on by the 
Kashmir authorities for the co-operation they were ordered to undertake. 

The forces which were assembled for the purpose of coercing the Syads 
appear to have consisted of — . 

2 Dogra regiments and 2 guns of Maharaja Ghulab Sing, about 
1,200 men, at Mozafarabad. 
6 companies of Rawal Pindi police, 400 at Mansera. 
1 company of the Sati tribe, about 70, in Pakl1. 
150 Hazara police, under Man&war Shah at Mozafarabsad. 
Levies of Agror and Bogarmang under Ata Mahamad, in Pakli. 
» of Balakot and Pakli, at Balakot. 
», Of Manséra under Mahamud Hisen of Gartu Hatitula, at Gartu. 
», of Saltén Hisen, of Mozafarabad. 
», of Fateh Mahamad of Ghori, at Ghori. 
», of Sher Ahmad of Karna, at Karna. 

I cannot ascertain the individual strength of these levies, but they are 
stated to have been about 3,500 in all, so that the whole force must have 
been about 5,320. ’ 

Major Abbott was placed in Pakli to superintend the advance of the 
western columns, and Lieutenant Pearse was at Mozafarabad with Colonel 
Mackeson. 

The Pakli and Bogarmang levies being reported very disaffected, Colonel 
Mackeson considered it essential, in the first instance, to advance with those 
from the west, in order to show those of the east a good example; and with 
this view the levies of Siltan Hiisen of Mozafarabad were first put in 
motion; while Major Abbott was directed to move between Pakli and 
Balakot, to urge on the departure of the western auxiliaries. 

Siltan Hisen advanced from Mozafarabad on the 12th November 1852, and 
reached the Sangar pass on the 14th, marching by Ghori and Rajkot, 
where he was joined on the 13th by Lieutenant Pearse and a regiment of 
Dogras. 

Meanwhile, Mahamad Amin had advanced from Garhi HabibQla on the 
left bank of the Kinar river, which leaving at below Dehri he climbed 
a spur to the Sangar Gali, and met Lieutenant Pearse there on the 14th. 

On arrival at this place, Lieutenant Pearse received the submission of 
Ahmad Shah, brother of Zamin Shab, and received a report that Zamin 
Shah was at Gantl with a small force of 100 men, and meant to dispute 
the paths to that place. On this it was at once determined to attack Ganil, 
and accordingly, having left a guard of 50 men on the top of the pass 
to maintain his communication with Mozafarabad, Lieutenant Pearse ad- 
vanced in three columns. The right under Mahamad Amin advanced along ” 
a spur to the north, so as to command Ganal from this side, the centre con- 
sisting of the Dogra regiment, and some Hazara police advanced under 
Lieutenant Pearse straight down the glen by the path, and the left under 
Saltan Hiasen marched along the southern spur of the valley, so as to come 
down on the village from this direction. These columns, however, did not 
advance from the top of the pass till 2 Pp. m., and as they all lost their 
way, night came on when they were about 2 miles from Ganal. Next 
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morning Lieutenant Pearse reached Ganiil, only to find that Zamin Shah 
had thought better of his intention to fight, and had retreated to the village 
of Kowai, 8 miles further on. 

While Lieutenant Pearse was making these movements, Fateh Mahamad 
Khan of Ghori had advanced to the Bedi Gali so as to command the Bhinja 
glen, and Sher Ahmad of Karna had been directed to occupy the Darawar 
pass immediately above Kagan Khas. When therefore Zamin Shah fled, 
Lieutenant Pearse sent an order to Fateh Mahumad to head him by seizing 
the bridge over the river at Jaraid, and directed Mahamad Amin to follow 
him tv Kowai. However Zamin Shah did not wait even here, but again 
escaped. 

The Balakot and Paki column also advanced on the 18th, and the other 
Dogra regiment having arrived at Mozafarabad, Colonel Mackeson lost no 
time in pushing them on to Balakot to co-operate with Lieutenant Pearse. 
The Bogarmang column, which was to have advanced and entered the 
Kagan valley at Belag, for some reason did not do so. 

The Syads then retreated and hung about Sam, Paras, and Jaraid, and as 
all the columns of the west which should have been up in their places at 
Kowai and Belag had not arrived, Lieutenant Pearse did not attack them for 
fear of driving them to retreat to Upper Hazara, where it would be difficult 
to follow them. 

On the 15th Zamin Shah wrote to Lieutenant Pearse, offering to send in 
his sons, but in the evening he destroyed the bridge at Paras, an operation he 
was enabled to perform because of the Balakot and Bogarmang columns 
not having come up. 

On the 16th Lieutenant Pearse moved with 200 men of Mahamad Amin’s 
levies to Paras to repair the bridge, Siiltan Hisen taking up his position 
at Kowai with his levies, 1,200 strong. Lieutenant Pearse now heard from 
Fateh Mahamad, whom he had ordered to seize the bridge at Jaraid, that 
Fateh Ali Shah had taken up a strong position there, and he did not feel 
strong enough to attack him. On this Lieutenant Pearse at once directed 
Manawar Shah, with 100 Hazara police andthe rest of Mahamad Amin’s 
levies, to march on Jaraid. On the 17th Lieutenant Pearse heard that the 
Syads had determined on holding Sam, and believing rightly that the Balakot 
coluinn would that day reach Belag and Paras, he made the following disposi- 
tions for their attack. Siltan Hisen with 500 men was to advance on the 
front of the village; Fateh Mahamad with 500 of his own men and 100 of 
Hazara police was to move by Jaraid and Duna, and come down on it from 
the north-east, while the Pakli, Balakot and Bogarmang levies were to 
advance from Belag to the west of the village. 

In support he had the Dogra regiment at Kowai and Mahamad Amin 
at Paras, while two columns were to try and cut off his retreat to Kagan, 
viz., 700 men of Saltan Hasen’s levies at Jaraid, and 300 of Mahamad 
Amin’s at Kagan. 

These movements were to have taken place on the 20th, but on the 19th 
Zamin Shah surrendered to Lieutenant Pearse on receiving that officer’s 
assurance that his life would be spared. 

Fateh Ali Shah and Anwar Shah managed to escape to Kagan, owing 
to Fateh Mahamad Khan, Bhambas, not having obeyed the orders sent him 
to hold the Jaraid bridge. 

On the 20th Major Abbott arrived and took command, and the disposition 
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of the forces then were: on the right bank of the river, opposite Paras, were 
the levies of Pakli, Balakot,and Agror. At Belaabout 800 men. At Jaraid 
Syad Manawar Shah with 60 matchlockmen; on the left bank of the 
Nainstk, at Sangar, 1 ompany of Jama troops. At Kola, a guard of 20 
meo. At Gal 7 companies of Jamt troops. At Kowal the levies of 
Sultan Hisen, estimated at from 1,000 to 2,000 men, 2 companies of Jama 
troops, the Sati company, and a company of Rawal Pind! police, with two 
ZambOraks. At Paras about 300 of Amin Kh&n’s levies and about 800 
of the Kandi levies. At Bhinja Fateh Mahamad’s force, rated at 500 men, 
and at Balakot, the base of the operations, 7 companies of the Jama regi- 
ment, with 2 mountain guns and 2 mountaia pieces. Lieutenant Hodson, 
of the Guide Corps, was meanwhile left in Pakli to superintend the forward- 
ing of supplies to the front. 

On hearing of the flight of Fateh Ali and Anwar Shah, Major Abbott 
ordered the Pakli levies to advance on Kagan, but on going himseH' after- 
wards to Garai he found that Ata Mahamad of Agror, and Mahamed Amin 
of Garhi, had not obeyed his orders. This, however, did not so much 
matter, as Fateh Ali Shih came in and surrendered on the 25th, though 
Anwar Shah fled to Kohistan. 

The two chief Syads having surrendered, and there being no likeli- 
hood of further opposition, the forces were withdrawn, and His Excellency 
the Governor General expressed his opinion that Lieutenant Colonel 
Mackeson was entitled to very high credit for the boldness, judgment, and 
promptitude with which he resolved upon an immediate movement upon 
Kagan, and executed his resolution. His Excellency also expressed hid 
approbation of the manner in which the subordinate dutiea were conducted 
by the other officers, and especially of the spirit and activity evinced by 
Lieutenant Pearse. To all these officers the thanks of the Government 
were given. 

The Governor General in Council hoped that the moral effect of these 
prompt measures taken against the Syads of Kagan would be of valae to 
the Government, and would deter ill-affected persons in Haz&ra from turbu- 
lent attempts to resist the authority of the Government. 

For the future management of Kagan, three alternatives were suggested, 
namely, direct management by ‘ thanas’ at an annual expense of Re. 20,000, 
the transfer of the valley to Maharaja Ghalab Sing, or the appointment of 
- another Jagirdar. : 

Regarding these, His Lordship in Council was of opinion that the intro- 
duction of direct management into Kagan was inexpedient, because the 
valley would have to be left to the care of a native official, who was very likely 
to abuse his power, and who, if he should do so, would involve the Govern- 
ment in a troublesome and coetly dispute with the people of a distant, diffi- 
cult, and worthless corner. This was greatly strengthened by the statement 
made, that direct management would cost Res. 20,000 a year, that is to say, 
that the British Government would have to spend upon the management of 
Kagan every year a sum equal to eight years of its revenue, in order to 
introduce a system which rendered a conflict with the people ten times 
more probable than it was before. 

To the suggestion that the valley should be made over to Maharéjs 
Ghalab Sing, His Lordship in Council objected still more. With the 
knowledge in his possession of the government of the Maharaja, nothing 
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would induce the Governor General in Council to consent to the transfer- 
ence of any British subjects from the Government of the Honorable 
Company to the sovereignty of Maharaj Ghialab Sing. 

The bestowal of Ksgan in ‘jagir as before on some person more 
trustworthy than the Syads, or the formation of a settlement with the 
Maliks of villages, either separately or through the intervention of some 
one person, were the plans to which the Governor General in Council gave 
the preference, and he thought a British officer might once a year visit the 
valley if the settlement were made with the Maliks, and at all other times 
they should be left to themselves. 

Mir Gol Shah, who was the first to submit, was guaranteed the main- 
tenance of his ‘jagir.’ Though Mir Gal Shah was as guilty as the rest 
of the Syads, it was urged by the Commissioner that strict faith should be 
kept with him; the Board of Administration took the same view, and 
directed the maintenance of his ‘ jagir,’ which order the Supreme Govern- 
ment confirmed. The ‘jagirs’ of his brothers Syad Zamin Shab, Anwar Shah, 
and Fateh Ali Shah were resumed, but their ‘ wirasat’ rights were not 
interfered with. They were directed to reside for three years in Pakli, 
and informed that they would be permitted to return to Kagan at the 
expiration of that time, provided that they themselves were loyal and well 
conducted, and that the valley of Kagan remained submissive and tranquil. 
It should also be recorded that the Government of India afterwards 
exonerated the Syads from the guilt of rebellion, on a review of all the 
circumstances connected with their case. 

The Board of Administration then gave the following directions for the 
future management of the valley, and the Supreme Government approved 
of them, wz., that the glen of Kagan should be made over to the charge of 
a selected ‘ jagirdar,’ who was to be required to pay such nominal tribute 
as the Commissioner of Peshawar might determine ; but as a moral check 
on him it was to be distinctly recorded that the ‘jagir’ would only be 
continued so long as he managed the country to our satisfaction; that 
should he notoriously il-treat and oppress the people he would forfeit his 
claim to retain it; but, on the other hand, if he satisfied us with his loyalty 
and kindly conduct to the people, that on his death the Government would 
continue it to that individual of his family, whether son, brother, or other 
male relative, who might be considered best fitted to manage it, and fulfil 
the duties of the tenures. ; 

Major Abbott left Hazara in April 1853, and was succeeded by Major 
Edwardes, who proceeded at once to Kagan to carry out the above orders; 
he razed the fort of Anwar Shah ; he withdrew the Government ‘ thanas ;’ 
he re-settled the revenue; defined and improved the ‘jagir’ upheld to 
Mir Gal Shah; and created new revenue assignments having for their 
object the enlistment of the people on the side of Government. 

The revenue of Kagan, says Captain Wace in his report on the settle- 
ment of this valley, was thus re-settled—“ (2.)—Setting aside the former 
“farmers of the revenue, and the system connected with them, the Deputy 
“Commissioner made a registry of every piece of land in Kagan, and the 
“rent each paid. The result gave a gross rent, all dues included, of 
‘Rs. 10,059-15-0. Some vexatious cesses being abolished, and the rates on 
“land being modified where needed, the gross rent was reduced (by a total 
“reduction of Rs. 994-1-11) to Rs. 9,065-13-1. 
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“ (b,)—The previous assessment was Rs. 3,385-8-0, of which Re. 1,859 
“went to the Syads in ‘jagir,’ Rs. 290 went to Maliks and cesses, and on! 
“ Re. 1,236-8-0 was paid to Government. Of the gross proprietar Pp 
« (Rs. 9,065-13-1) ascertained by Major Edwardes, he now (June 1853) 
“declared Rs. 8,530 to be the Government share, and assessed it in cash 
“ directly on each proprietor (allowing even the exiled Syads to engage for 
‘the assessments of their proprietary lands). Of the total assessed revenue 
(Ra. 3,530), he directed Re. 1,800 (Rs. 563-8-0 more than before) to be 
‘paid annually to Government, and assigned to various parties Re. 1,730 as 
follows :— 

“ (c.)—Mir Gal Shah’s ‘ jagir,’ which Government had upheld, was ascer- 
‘tained to be worth Rs. 310. This Major Edwardes increased to Ra. 500. 
““To four Maliks who had specially assisted him he assigned Rs. 145, and 
‘the remaining Rs. 1,085 were formed into what was termed a good ser- 
“vice fund, and directed to be paid to all landed proprietors, of whatever 
“ class, in the ratio of their shares, so long as ‘ unbroken peace prevailed.’ 

« (d.)—In October 1855, the term of the Syads’ exile having expired, 
‘“* Major Edwardes, then Commissioner of Pésh&war, proceeded to Balakot, 
“ and with the sanction of the Chief Commissioner gave the Syads leave to 
“return to Kagan. In reporting his proceedinge he made the following 
‘ proposals for pensions to the chief Syads :— 

‘©T recommend that some small cash pensions be now given to the three 
“chief Syads, Zamin Shah, Fateh Ali Sh&h, and Anwar Sh&h, on grounds 
“of policy. It was to be regretted that a promise was ever made to the Syads 
“ that they should return after three years. It would, I have always thought, 
‘‘ have been better to have banished them for ever from the glen which the 
“ have disturbed. But the promise having been made, and strictly sedsemed, 
‘it is only prudent to make the Syads as content in their former Alsatia as 
“we reasonably can. However much we may heve broken their power in 
“ Kagan, they still remain the spiritual ‘ pirs,’ and therefore political agita- 
‘ tors of the adjacent independent tribes, and it is better they should be 
‘content than hungry.’ Then, after pointing out that— 

P.anm. P.anm. 

“ (1.)  Zamin Shah’s income had been reduced from Rs, 1,982 to 999, 

*(2.) Fateh Ali Shah’s ditto ditto » 950 to 546, 

“(3.) Anwar Shah’s ditto ditto » 950 to 546, 


“he proposed that Rs. 1,000 of the Rs. 1,800 paid in net revenue by Kagan 
“ to Government should be assigned in pensions to these Syads as follows :— 


‘* (1.) to Zamin Shab and his brother Rs. 500 Zamin Shah got § or 333 
Naubat Shah ... side : ‘Naubat Shah got 4 or 167 





“(2.) to Fateh Ali Shah we gy ~=— 280 
“(3.) to Anwar Shah ws p= 280 
“ Total ... Rs. 1,000 pensions. 


“ thus leaving only Rs. 800 per annum profit to Government from the valley. 

‘‘(e.)—The Chief Commissioner, in forwarding Major Edwardes’ report 
ms above described to the Supreme Government, remarked—‘ The Chief Com- 
“missioner trusts that the mode in which the exiled Syads have been 
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« reinstated will be approved. The existing settlement appears appropriate, and 
“ equitable to all parties. In regard to the pensions, the Chief Commissioner 
“ would beg to recommend the grant of life pensions, amounting to Res. 1,000 
‘ per annum, to be distributed among the Syads in the pecpornens proposed 
‘by Major Edwardes. The remaining Syad, Mir Gil Shah, not having been 
“ exiled, and being comparatively affluent, is not considered to be in need of 
“apension. The revenues of the valley are more than sufficient to pay these 
“ pensions. By the recent settlement, the Government’s net receipts, after add 
“ deductions, were augmented from Rs. 1,236 to Rs. 1,800. Thus, after dis- 
“ bursement of these pensions there would still remain Rs. 800 in the Gov- 
‘ ernment treasury, from which last named sum no abatement whatever is to 
“be made, as police and revenue establishments are not maintained in the 
“ valley, these branches of the administration being there conducted through 
“ the people themselves.’ 

“ (f.)—In reply, the Government of India (Foreign Secretary’s No. 4120, 
dated 28rd November 1855) sanctioned the grant of the life pensions pro- 
“ posed, approved of the mode in which the Syads had been restored, and 
‘also approved of the existing settlement of the valley being continued 
“ for the present.” 

These arrangements remain in force to this day, with this exception, 
that after 1857 Government increased the pensions of the Syads by 
Rs. 800, thus giving away the only profits it received from the valley ; 
and further ordered the entire pensions, and also Mir Gil Shah’s jagir, to 
be upheld ‘in perpetuity on terms of good behaviour, military service, 
and such control of the country as may be required of themselves.” 

The following observations upon the military features of the Kagan glen, 
made from actual observation by Major Abbott, are taken from that officer’s 
report :~~ , 

Me A traveller ascending the river from Balakot to its source has to 
‘“‘march about 125 miles, to which if we add 39 miles, we shall have the 
‘entire length of the glen of the Nainsikh, vzz., 155 miles. 

“Two principal paths lead up this glen, the better and more frequented 
‘skirting the left bank of the nver; the other skirting the right bank, with 
‘‘an average height of 800 feet above the torrent. 

“That which skirts the left bank is generally an excellent footpath, 
“susceptible of conversion into an excellent road of 10 or 12 feet. From 
“ Balakot to Parus it holds an altitude of from 600 to 1,000 feet above 
“the river. The mountain spurs tower above it to the height of 1,000 or 
2,000 feet, after which they ascend less abruptly to their main ridge, the 
‘lowest pass of which cannot be less than 9,000 feet above the sea level. 

“This portion of the path is grooved in the clay-slate formation, of 
“ which the final dip is a cliff, the penultimate a precipice or slope on which no 
“human foot can stand. The path crests this very steep acclivity. The hill 
“above it is always very steep, but generally perhaps accessible. 

“Above Parus the path runs along the face of an extensive flaw in the 
“mountain scarp, shaded with cedars, the rock being blue limestone. The 
“path descends into the river bed for a mile, and again emerges to the 
“height of from 200 to 400 feet. There the acclivity above the path is 
“generally inaccessible. Above Jaraid the path still holds near the 
“river bed. At about 16 miles above Jaraid is the Stim pass, which is not 
“stronger than the average of the entire glen, After trending this pass in 
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“eedar and red fir forest, we reach the natrow slip of arable land which 
“forms Kagan Khas. 

“ Above Kagan, to the distance of about 20 miles, a few scattered hamlets 
“are found, after which the severity of the climate forbids permanent 
“habitation. 

“The following are the circumstances which constitute the great strength 
“of this long defile :—1s¢—The river Nainsfkh is at no season fordable; a 
“hbyat cannot live in it one instant; no swimmer, however expert, dare 
“venture into it. Hence two armies of invasion are indispensable. 

“ 2nd.—The extreme rapidity of the declivity below the path, a false step 
‘plunging man or beast a thousand feet headlong into the torrent. 

“ 3rd.—The abrupt rise of the mountain spurs above the path, which, if held 
“ly a score of men, could only be stormed at the greatest disadvantage. 

“41h, —The difficulty of subsisting any considerable force in a glen con- 
‘taining so little arable land. 

“5¢h.—The fact that for six months each year the passes into the glen are 
“closed by the snow. 

“The above description will assure any military man that when the 
“ mlen is defended by even a handful of determined peasants, no army can 
“enter it by the ordinary routes skirting the river. Accordingly, by the plan 
‘of operations which I laid before the Commissioner, and which he adopted, 
“the columns which were to enter by those paths were to hold back until six 
‘other columns, descending from the mountain passes on either side, should 
“have forced the defenders to retreat by threatening their flanks and 
‘* rear. 

“The sketch map accompanying will show the passes by which the 
several flank columns poured down upon the glen, turning all the Syads’ 
“defences as far as Bhinja on the eastern, and Bela on the western 
“bank. As upon the practicability of these passes depends the possibility 
“of assailing Kagan, it may be worth while to offer some description 
“of them. 

“They are all far too rugged for the passage of Jaden mules, or por- 
“ters carrying more than 3Ulbs. weight of baggage. They ascend to the 
“heyght of 5,000 to 11,000 feet. There is often no footpath as a guide to the 
“invader, and it is difficult for any but mountaineers to retain their footing 
“upon the declivities. They are ordinarily closed ly the soow in the first 
“week of November, and are not again open until the beginning of June. 

“ Dunng this periud Kagan cannot be invaded. It was on this account 
“that I was so urgent to commence the operations a month earlier than 
“they were commenced, for whilst the flank columns were threading the passes, 
“the snow was actually falling, which six hours afterwards had closed 
“them for six months. Had therefore the march been delayed six more hours 
“the expedition would have failed. The Syads would have triumphed over 
“the British power, and would have had six months to strengthen themselves 
“by alliances with the independent tribes and with the discontented in 
“Hazira. The ill consequences are beyond calculation. Or had the season 
‘proved an average season, the operations would not have been attempted 
“at that date. 

“To addition to the passes actually threaded by our flank columns, 
“will be observed westward the pass of Panandi, and another (name 
“‘unknown) leading from the head of the Bogarmang glen direct upon 
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“Kaoan Khas. These passes were sealed by the snow about six days before 
“the march of the columns, 

‘Again, upon the eastern side are two passes leading from the glen of 
“the Kishin Ganga direct upon Kagan and BhQnja respectively. These 
“ passes had also been sealed about six days. 

‘The advance of troops to Jaraid does not give them possession of 
“Kagan; of the defile between Jaraid and Kagan, one-half is, if defended, 
‘very formidable. Moreover, it is here that the severity of the climate is first 
“felt, the communication being almost wholly suspended for two months 
“each year by the snow. 

“At the pass of Sam, Diwan Ibrahim was murdered, and his army 
“of 500 or 600 of the troops of Jama was destroyed. The affair resulted 
“from treachery, but had treachery not been used, it is probable that the 
“yesalt would still have been the same, supposing the Diwan to have invaded 
“the glen, for it is scarcely to be supposed that he would have taken all 
“the necessary precautions, high cliffs of gneiss on one side, and on the 
“ other the unfordable torrent conduit to the Sim pass, where the path enters 
“the forest, commanded by very steep ground, covered with wood and 
“scattered rocks capable of screening any number of ambuscades. 

“The narrowness of the footpath leading to Tokhagan becomes a serious 
“impediment during the winter. The snow, crushed down by the foot and 
“ partially thawed by the sun, and again frozen, acquires a surface so slippery 
“that shoes of leather have no hold upon it. And where the declivities are 
“rapid, even grass sandals are liable to slide; at other times a first fall of 
“snow obliterates the path altogether. Travellers insensibly deviate from it 
“and are lost. 

“Of the physical feature of the glen the above remarks will give some 
“notion. We have to inquire what amount of force is at command of the 
‘defenders of such a stronghold. The population of this glen is chiefly 
“Gnjars and Chaobangi. The former have never been trusted with arms 
“by their feudal lords, the latter rarely. Both are serfs of the dominant 
“classes, which consist of— 


“ st.-—Of Switis about... sine 120 families, 
“2nd.—Of Syads __,, Sed sah Tee yy 
“3rd.—Of Pathans _,, ina 20_—C*=«,, 


“The Gojars and Chaobangis amount pro- 


“bably to about 1,000 sz, 





1,152, or about 5,184 souls. 





“The Syads had, besides, about 220 armed dependants holding land on mili- 
‘tary tenure. 

“It may be doubted whether the Syads could have mustered 600 match- 
“lockmen, had all bearing arms in the glen joined their standard. 

“ Against the probability—I might almost say, the possibility—of their 
“joining the Syads on this occasion was the fact that the Swatis of the glen 
“are connected with those of Pakli, who formed three-fourths of the army 
“of invasion. That these are again interconnected with the Swatis peopling 
“the independent valleys of Takot, Deshi, Tikri, Nandihar, and Alahi. A 
“ death feud with this formidable clan, neither the Syads themselves, far less 
“others of the glen, would venture to incur by firing upon the invader. 
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“ From the very outset therefore, it was evident, the fate of the campaign 
“depended upon the advance of the Sw&tis. Should they steadily advance 
“upon Kagao, not a sbot would be fired upon them. But the lateness of 
“the season promised them excuse for declining this. The majority of them 
“were anxious to save the independence of the Syads, and nothing but the 
“ presence of British troops in Pakl{i would, perhaps, have overbalanced their 
“reluctance to advance. 

“It is therefore manifest that the weakness of this otherwise very for- 
“midable defile consists in the fact that so large and influential a body of 
“the domioant inhabitants are members of the powerful tribe of the Swatis, 
“who, living in open valleys, are easily subjected. Kagan may be com- 
“pared to a frith or long inlet of a sea; Pakli to that sea © power 
“swaying the tides of the ocean sways aleo those of the frith, which, were its 
‘‘communications impeded, would become independent and ungovernable. 
“It was this knowledge which caused me to demand the security of the 
“leading men of Pakit for Zamio Sh&h’s future conduct after his first 
‘attempt to fly to the mountains, and it was upon this principle that I based 
“my proposition of controlling Kagan by making the rebellious Syads give 
“their lands in the glen to the Sw&tis of Pakli in exchange for an equi- 
valent in Paklf, stipulating that no man of Pakli should exchange for Kagan 
“land more than one-fourth of his land in Pakli. 

“Such an arrangement would have made Kagan an integral portion 
“of Pakli, and as manageable as any part of that open valley. The Pakl1 
“« people were desirous of the exchange, because it would have extended their 
consequence; and to the oppressed Gijars and others, nine-tenths of the 
‘* population of the glen, it had been as the revival of life from the tomb, 
“for the oppression still exercised: by the Swatis over their vassals, the 
“‘Giajars, in remote valleys would rapidly disappear the instant this, the 
“ most secluded of the glens, should be laid open.” (Mackeson, Abbott, Pearee, 

Pace.) 
KAGAN KHAS— 
A village in the Kagan division of the Haz&ra district, 40 miles above 
Balakot, on left bank of the Kinbar. It has 265 houses and 2 mosques ; of the 
houses only 72 are placed close to one another, the reat being scattered about. 
The sopulation amounts to 2,325 souls, of which 57 are Swatis, 985 
Gaijars, 124 Syade, and 1,159 others. The water-supply is from cuts from 
hill streams in the vicinity, and the woter is good and abundant. 
The produce consists of Indian-corn in small quantities, also ght, milk, &c. 
Supplies are procurable here in very emall quantities after due notice. The 
stock of the village embraces 25 horses, 1,255 cattle, 4,099 sheep, 2 
donkeys, and 266 other animals. The headmen are Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Ali Shah. In the Sikh rule, Diwan Ibrahim was treacherously 
killed near this place by the Kagan Syads. The village surrendered to 
Major Abbott in 1852 without fighting. (Wace.) 
KAGHAZI— 

A village in the Baizai division, Kohat, situated on the left bank of the 
Toi, 4 miles west of Kobiat, close to the Hangt road. It has 71 houses and 
® population of 361, of which 122 are adult males, and it can turn out 
80 armed men when necessary. During the Barakzai rule this village 
was so subject to plunder that the inhabitants deserted it. After a time 
Khoja Mahamad Khan Barakzai caused it to be re-oocupied, and settled 
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some Sfliman Khéls here for that purpose; on this the original inhabitants 
returned, and there are now three sectione—Sarfariz Khél, Saliman Khél 
and Omar Khél. Its Jand is irrigated from the Toi. Ite revenue is 
Rs. 850. (Plowden.) 

KAGLANWALA— 
A village in the Isa Khél division, Bana district, situated on the right bank 
of the Karam river, 3 miles above its junction with the Indus. 

KAHA— 
A river in the Khetran hills, formed of the Bagao, Isani, and Han streams, 
which join in the northernmost portion of the Vatakri plain, near the Nahar 
villages. 

Passing through the Kaha range, south-east portion of the Vatakri plain, 
this stream is known as the Varalao. It carries off the drainage of the 
Moranj valley, and is joined in the Moranj plain by the Rakn1 watercourse, 
west of Gahna Kot. It is a perennial stream, but disappears in places 
here and there. Its breadth varies from 15 to 45 yards, and its depth 
from a few inches to 3 feet. In the rainy season it brings down an 
enormous volume of water, swollen by the drainage of many miles of hilly 
country. 

Issuing from the Vatakri plain, the Kaha runs between steep hills to the 
point where it enters the Moranj valley; ita channel is here confined and 
picturesque; its banks covered with long reeds and rushes; its bottom 
strewn with large rocks and boulders, and its stream bright, sparkling, with 
water about 3 feet deep. 

From these hills the Kaha, running over the Moranj plain, cuts its way 
through the Kala Roh range, between the Mari and Dragal hills. Its bed is 
here very confined, the hills rising almost perpendicular for some hundreds 
of feet, and its bed is strewn with enormous rocks and boulders, making it 
quite impracticable for man or beast as a means of communication between 
Moranj and the Derajat. In places it comes tumbling down deep chasms, 
at others it flows gently along, forming pools of deep, bright blue water, in 
which fish are always to be seen. 

Passing through the Mari and Dragal ranges, the Kaha becomes less of 
@ mountain torrent, and though up to its exit to the plains, which is about 
54 miles west of Harand, it is strewn with great rocks and boulders, its 
bed widens considerably, until, where it leaves the hills, it measures from 
bank to bank about 150 yards. Issuing from the Mari and Dragal, the 
Kaha receives the following affluents :— 


Khaleri, from the south— 


Malani . 35 1 mile down stream from Khaleri. 
Shisha » north 4, ,, + » Malan. 
Draja ” ” ” ” ” ” Shisha. 
Khalani » south 3}, ,, ‘a », Draja. 
Ashab » north 3 miles ,, » 9. Khalani. 
Sitli » south 4 mile ,, ‘i » Ashab. 


The above are all dry water-courses, rising in high hills (except the two latter, 
which are insignificant), and in the rains bringing down a huge volume 
of water. At the mouth of the Malani, Khalani, and Shishi, and along 
the right bank of the Kaha, for about 2 miles before it enters the plains, 
are slips of cultivation, the water being raised to the right bank by a 
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channel cut from it shortly after it leaves the Dr&gal and Mari hills. These 
per of cultivation usually yield very good crops, and are farmed ky 
arkSnis. 

The hills which command the banka of the Kaha, up to where it enters 
the plains, are all precipitous, and would be excessively difficult for infantry. 
After Dragal it passes through an apparently separate range, which is 
unique in its appearance, being of alight grey color, and through another bigh 
and jagged range which rises on its left bank to a height of some 100 feet, 
and thence it enters the plains, where its perennial stream is divided for 
irrigation purposes as follows :— 

% to Pitafis. 

# to Liinds (half to Lands, half to Rhinds). 

4 to the village of Miaén-ki-Basti, near Harand. 

4 to Harand, village and fort. 

4 to Garkana, Vaziri village. 
For four days and nights in each month the whole of the water of this stream 
ig appropriated by the Gorchini Tomandar for the irrigation of the country 
known as ‘ Jalab-wah-zamin,’ west of Haraud, and for about 15 days in 
each half-year it is allowed to run to Dajal, where the large tank there is 
filled by it, during which time the use of Kaba water for agricultural 
purposes in the Harand district is stopped. 

In the rains the water of the Kaha, issuing from the hills, drains south 
of Harand, crossing the Harand and Drigri road, and stopping traflic 
sometimes for many hours. Thence it runs (swollen by the addition of 
the Mirlar and Kalgari) towards Jampur, Dingéna, Mahamadpiar, over- 
flowing the country there. 

It has been argued that if the Kaha water were used in the Moranj and 
Vatakri plains for agricultural purposes—which it would be, if the present 
truce which exists between the Baloch tribes was permanent—the landholders 
situated about Harand would be great losers, that it would run dry and 
cheat them out of their irrigation. They, however, themselves aver that 
euch is not the case; they say that it would not affect the flow of water 
in the slightest, as it is fed by countless spriugsa in its course between the 
Moranj valley and the Harand plain. (Davidson, Paget, Belt.) 

KAHAN— Elev. 2,000 feet. 
A village in the Mart hills, the capital of that tribe, 173 miles north-west 
from Sakar, situated in a fertile valley. It is surrounded by cultivation, and 
contains about 350 houses, of which 50 belong to Hinds, and are built of 
sun-burnt brick. The town is an irregular pentagon about 1,000 yards in 
circumference, and is surrounded by a good wall, 25 feet high, which has 
one gate on the west face. 

It is a place of little importance, but had once a small trade with 
Rojhan and Mithankot. It is best known to English readers as the 
scene of the defence made here in 184] by Major Brown with a small party 
of sepoys of the 5th Bombay Native Infantry against the whole Mari clan. 

The valley on which Kahan stands is about 12 miles in length by 3 
in extreme breadth. ‘The hills on the south side of the valley are distant 
about 1 mile from the town. (Jacob, Brown.) 

KAHIR— 
A large valley of the Bozdars, situated a few miles east of where the Hin- 
glan or Sanghar debouches from the Saonra pass, on ite nght bank. 
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Being watered by the perennial stream, it produces a good crop of wheat, 
&c., and is cultivated by the Ladwan1 Bozdirs. It is a favorite halting 
place between Mangrota and the districts west of the Kala Roh, from the 
Bozdar country, north and south. (Davidson.) 

KAI— 

A village in the Miranzai valley, Kohat district, about 16 miles west- 
south-west of Hangi, and 41 miles from Kohat. It contains 365 houses, 
and can turn out 623 armed men. It is situated in a very strong 
position at the end of a low ridge of stony hills, and is surrounded by a 
wall of about 8 feet high, but not loopholed anywhere. The greater portion 

_of the village is in a hollow, but portions run up in every direction to the 
top of the ridge, on which are placed low towers; and towards the north 
there is a knoll, with a house and enclosure, which commands the whole 
interior ; beyond the ravine is a small fortalice, now in ruins, from near to 
which the whole of the interior is also exposed to view. But these points 
may all be considered within the village, which is clevated above the general 
plain about 300 feet, and is not commanded in any direction by any point 
beyond its ken, and has itself very considerable command over the plain all 
round. The assault of this village in the face of a really determined oppo- 
sition might be serious, but as it is not loopholed anywhere, and the 
approaches afford excellent cover, it might be successfully accomplished. 
It could be shelled, with effect from the north, and the inhabit- 
ants could easily be cut off from their water-supply and from all 
communication with the surrounding country. The descent from 
it towards the south is by several horizontal ridges, on which about 
20 tanks have been constructed to keep up acufficient supply of water 
for the inhabitants and their cattle, as well as to afford a supply for the 
irrigation of a few fields, but this is only during the cold season; in the hot 
weather water is very scarce. To the west the descent is rather steep, and 
the ridge of hills on which the village is constructed runs off in a north- 
west direction. The lands between Kai and the hills bordering the valley 
on the south are entirely under cultivation. 

It is the most powerful village in the Miranzai valley. It was formerly 
backed by the Akhel and Ali Khel Orakzais, and had a feud with the village 
of Mahamad Khoja, opposite to it, on the south side of the valley. The 
lands of Kai are all dependent on rain, but are highly productive; they are 
situated on the watershed of the Miranzai valley, as the ground here drains 
on one side to the Karam river, on the other towards Kohat Bara. It is 
inhabited by Bangash, who are at feud with some of the neighbouring clan 
of Orakzais. Kal, or near it, is certainly the best position for commanding 
the Miranzai valley. (Coke, H. B. Lumsden, Macgregor.) 

KAIHIRIS— 
A tribe who live in Chatar and Paolaji in Kachi, on the north-west of 
Jacobabad. They are said to be Shekhs., 

Before the march of the army of the Indus through Kachi, the Kaihiris 
had been ousted by Bijar Khan Damki, but some of them then proving 
very useful, about 200 of them were taken into the British service, and 
Bijar Khan having been driven out, they were invited to return to their 
homes. Some of them did so, but the bulk of the tribe feared to do so, and 
remained in Sind with all their families and property ; and events afterwards 
proved that their fears were not without foundation, as after the retreat 
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of Major Brown from Kahan in 1840, it was determined to abstain in 
future from all interference with the hill tribes. In consequence, Bijar Khan, 
who had been taken prisoner by Major Billamore’s detachment, was allow- 
ed to return to Kachi, and his first step was to again eject the 
Kaibfris, 

In 1845, on the march of Sir Charles Napier to punish the Jakranis, 
Bigtis, and Damkis, Bijar Khan again evacuated Polaji, and the Kaihiris 
making themeelves useful by getting information, were again reinstated in 
their villages, where, I believe, they have since been allowed to remain. 
There are a good many of them serving as guides of the Sind Horse, and 
being an alien race among the Baloch, are toa certain extent useful and 
reliable for purposes of intelligence. (Jacod.) 

KAILANI— 
A small water-course on the Harand border, rising in the Gorandant, and 
joining the Khajari branch of the Sorfl in the Loti plain. (Davtdson.) . 
KAJCRAI— 
A tract of country on the Peshawar border, situated north of the Bars 
river, and comprising the bay at the foot of the hills to the west of Bars 
fort. It is hilly, and is occupied in the winter by parties of the Sip&h 
Kamar Khel, Malikdin Khel, and Kambar Khel Afridis. This joint occu- 
pancy has been very inconvenient to the British authorities, as it permite 
numbers of other tribes to pass through their settlements for purposes of 
robbery and theft, in which cases the responsible party can seldom be ascer- 
tained. 

These tribes for a long time refused, on various pretexte, to become joint! 
responsible, but in the early part of 1861, a party of villagers from British 
territory, who were grazing their cattle in the vicinity, were attacked by 
eome Zakba Khel, who had been residing in KajOrai ; one was killed, three 
were wounded, and their cattle were plundered. On this, eome of the Kajaral 
men were seized, and further proceedings threatened, unless immediate repar- 
ation was made, and an agreement entered into of joint responsibility for 
the future. The tribes concerned sent their representatives to Péshawar, 
paid a fine of Rs. 1,000, and entered into the desired agreement, which 
closes that corner of the district against the Zakha Khel and other robbers. 
The agreement with the Sipah and Kamar Khel tribes was made on the 
24th April 1861; that with the Malikdin Khel and Kambar Khel shortly 
afterwards, and is of the same tenor, as follows :— 

“We agree on our own parts, and in behalf of our respective tribes, of our 
“own free will and accord, as follows :— 

“‘T.—During the six months of the cold weather, when we reside in the 
“lands called Kajtrai, we will be responsible that no theft or crime is com- 
“mitted on any British subject by any member of our tribes, or by any 
“‘member of the Zakha Khel or other tribes passing through the said lands 
“ of Kajirat. 

“‘1I.—So long es the Zakha Khel may remain at feud with the Govern- 
“ment, we will not allow members of that tribe to take up their residency 
‘in the Kajaral settlements.” (Munro, Aitchison.) 

KAJORI— 
A ravine which rises in the Tasa hill, in the Bigti country, and flows 
through the Loti plain (where it is joined by a small water-course draining 
the east slope of Hing4&r), falling into the Soriat Manda Kand. It contains 
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a few wells in the Loti plain, and water is said generally to exist 30 feet from 
ite surface. Its banks, which are fairly easy, vary from 50 to 10U yards up 
to the east end of the Loti plain; the country on either side is very easy. 
After it leaves the Loti plain and enters the hills, its banks are commanded 
by hills in many places very difficult, and cut up by deep fissures. The 
road to Dera Bagti follows this ravine route. The halting place of Kajari 
is 8 miles from Lotfi, and about 20 from the mouth of the Sort pass. 
Water is brackish, in pools. Wood and grasy are plentiful. (Davideon, 
Lance, Paget.) 

KAJORI-KI-KOMB— 
A watering place in the Kajiri ravine, in the Bigti hills, 2 miles above the 
Jatra pass, and 7 miles above its janction with Sori. There is always water 
here in a deep rocky pool. Major Paget in 1867 recommended that the 
outpost of Shekhwali should be located here during the inundation season, 
because it would completely cover the Sori ravine where it passes through 
the Jatri ridge, which is only passable by the Kajari and the Sori. (Paget, 
Davidson.) 

KAKA-KHEL— 
A small village 84 miles south-west of Laki, peopled by Khada Khél 
Maorats, and containing 110 houses and 8 shops. 

Supplies are scarce ; water is obtained from the Chinai ravine, 3 miles to 

the west, but in limited quantities, (Morman.) 

KAKA KHEL ZIARAT— 

A village and celebrated shrine 6 miles south of Naoshahra, in the Khatak 
hills of the Pésh&war district. It has about 500 houses, and is very 
strongly posted and built. The houses are all of stone. It is, however, 
commanded in several directions. There is a fine spring of water below the 
village. The shrine is to the north of the village, and consists of a 
masonry built enclosure, with the shrine of the saint and a mosque. 
The saint whose tomb is here is one Kaka Sahib, who is venerated by all 
the tribes round, and who gives his name to the Kaka Khél. Kaka Sabib 
was the brother of oa chief of the Khataks. 

This village has frequently been the scene of riot, torture, and homicide, 
and in consequence special police have had to be placed here from time to 
time. The Kaka Khels are great traders, and their persons and property 
are held sacred by the wild tribes whose settlements they visit. Pépa-mish, 
one of the Kaka Khel, who lives at Walai, is one of the richest and most 
respectable of the olan. In former years he held contracts connected with 
the Grand Trunk Road, and has been a good deal in contact with European 
officers. He bears upon the whole a rather respectable character. (Munro, 
Macgregor.) 

KAKAL— 
A hill of the range dividing the Chachlo and Mekhtar valley in the Lani 
Pathan country. Sometimes also the name is applied to the range which 
forms the north-eastern boundary of the Misa Khels of Sabra. (Davidson.) 
KAKARS— 
A tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the extreme south-east corner of that 
country. In Part II of this work I gave a summary of all the informa- 
tion regarding them, and though I have not yet sufficient knowledge 
to write a good account of them, it will be useful if I here give all the fresh 
information I have collected. 
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Mahamad Hyat gives the following tree of the Kaker tribe. They 
are deecended from Wani, son of Ghorghosht, son of Kais Abdtr Rashid :— 
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The Kakars have no chief, but acknowledge in some slight way the head- 
men of their villages, especially those in the west. The Boriwals are said to 
be very quarrelsome amongst themselves, and the Utmankhel and Domar 
sections are at feud. 

The K&kars are principally engaged in agriculture and grazing, and are 
said to be industrious. They live in small black tenta, collected in threes 
and fours; when grass fails they collectin parties of 50 to 100, and wander 
in search of it. The eastern Kakars own large flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle, but the western have more camels. They very seldom engage in 
any trade or in commerce. A good deal of wool goes from their country to 
Kandahar, and some to the Derajat. Many of them go to the hills in the 
direction of Hardt to collect asafetida, which they bring to Kandabar. 

The K&kars are generally very ignorant, and do not much mind their 
Milas, though they are superstitious and pay great reverence to charme 
given them by their “ Pirs.” They are said nevertheless to be truth-loving. 
The western Kakars are more peaceable than those of the east. 

The food of the Kakars consists of wheat and barley, and in the irrigated 
lands, rice. They eat a good deal of mutton in the cold weather, and are 
very fond of ‘Kurut.’ They are not very hospitable, but still do not 
neglect their duties in this respect altogether. 

They are a comparatively united race, but are considered brave by their 
neighbours, Their physical appearance is wretched ; they wear long hair. 
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Generally, they have no appearance of Pathans about them, but are much 
more like the Hindds one sees amongst Pathan tribes. ‘hey come in great 
numbers into the Dera Gh&zi district in the cold weather as labourers, 
Their clothes are white for men, and black for the women, and principally 
consist of a long woollen shirt. Their language is Pashtu. 

They are at feud with the Braris, Bigtis, Khetrins, Bozdaran, and are 
friendly with Kandahar. 

They are all Sanis. They have some shrines, but none very sacred. They 
have no chief, but are ruled by the Shara. 

In eastern KakaristGn two of the principal towns are— 

Borai, a town of some 500 houses, where a chief, Dost Mahamad, 
lives. 

Mena, a town of some 300 houses; a great mart for merchandise between 
the Hind merchants and Kakars. 

From the Dera Ishmail Khan district to the Kakar country there are three 
routes—1st, by the Gomal, across the Ghwaleri pass and up the Zhobe valley ; 
2nd, by the Dana and Zao passes, through the Marhel and Mandu Khel; 
3rd, by the Vehowa pass, which is the one used by Hindt traders going 
to Mena. 

The former would be the best and easiest route for passage of troops, 
guns, &c., to Kakaristan, but the latter is the only exit the Kakars have 
for their merchandise, on account of the Shirfni and Mahstd robbers. 

This year a portion of the Kakars tried to come to some arrangement 
with the Shirdni tribe to let them bring their cattle down through the 
Dana pass, but the plan fell through for want of unanimity amongst 
the Shirani sections. 

The following information is extracted from a return by Captain 
Macaulay :—The Kakars enter British territory from all passes to the south 
of the district. They import horses, pomegranates, stone-mills, and salt ; 
and export goats, sheep, camels, donkeys, bullocks, wool, and ght. 

Most of the members of this tribe are merchants, and partly agriculturists. 
The chief towns this tribe trades with are Chadwan, Vehowa, Kiri, 
Shamozsi, Fateh Khan, and Grang. This tribe does not adjoin our border, 
and is not likely to disturb its tranquillity. 

In conclusion, I may correct two errors I fell into 1n describing this tribe 
in Part II of my work. Iam quite wrong in my surmise about the source 
of the Saonra and Lani rivers, and in connecting them with the Thal- 
Bora drainage, as I hnve now ascertained that the drainage of those places 
does not come east at all, but goes south to Kachi. 

Again, it was quite wrong to state the Gakars had any connection with 
the Kakars, as they are undoubtedly of Hinda descent. 

Much more ought to be known of this tribe, because three of the most 
important routes to Kandahar go through their country. I therefore com- 
mend this subject to the notice of my brother officers serving on the Dera 
Ghazi Khan frontier, as in the cold weather many of them may be met with 
at Ghazi and elsewhere. (Mahamad Hyat, Macgregor, Carr, Davidson, Hafiz, 
Samandar, Macaulay.) 

KAKAR— 
A small ravine on the Rajanpér frontier which rises in the outer hills be- 
tween the Bagari and Fazra, and drains into the plains a little to the south 
of Ram ka thal. 
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KAKI~— 

A village in the Amszai division, Yasafzdi, Peshawar district, 3 miles north 

of Shabaz Ghara, situated in the open on the right bank of the Mokam ravine. 
KAK ZOI[— 

A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Sharana and Ramak 
. a south-west of the outpost of Kot Taga. It is a cu/-de-eac, (Carr.) 

A— 

A village of 85 bouses in Ytsafzsi, Péshawar division, 2 miles south of 

Maneri. It is situated at the foot of a little nook on the north-west face of 
_ ig hill. Its lands run with those of Swabi. (/. A. Lumsden.) 

A village in the Dera Ghiz! Khan district, situated on the east of, and 

adjoining the telegraph road from Dera Ishmail Khén to Dera Ghazi Kuan, 

and 22 miles from the latter, north. ‘ 

There is a camping ground, somewhat confined, and shut in by jungle, on 
the west of the road, about 400 yards north-west of the village. North of 
this and adjoining it is a smal] travellers’ reat-house. The country round 
is well cultivated, irrigated by wells. : 

The village does not present a flourishing appearance. Its bazar is very 
meagre; the houses, of which there are 120, are built entirely of mud, and 
belong—45 to Lands, 10 to Hindis, 40 to Jats, and 20 to fakirs. 

The village has 13 wells, the water of which is goodand about 20 feet 
below the surface. There are 3 mosques. Supplies are procurable here 
after 10 ur 12 days’ notice. The Indus formerly flowed under this village, 
and the great inundation dam of the district is situated just to the west of 
it. (Macgregor, Davidson.) 

KALABAGH—Lat. 32° 67’ 57’; Long. 71° 85’ 87°. 

A town in the Isa Khel division, Bana district, on the right bank of the Indus, 
77 miles east of Bana, 70 miles south of Kohat, 99 miles above Dera, 105 
miles below Atak by river, 110 miles south-west Rawalpinds, 147 miles 
west Jhelam, 235 miles north-west of Lahor. It is built on the face of 
the hill overhanging the Indus, many of the houses being erected on 
sites cut out of the rock-salt, of which the hill is composed. Its streets 
rise one over the other in tiers, the roof of the lower forming the road- 
way of the higher. The bazars are narrow and dirty, one, the Rassaiwan, 
not being more than 7 feet in width at any part; it is covered in, and is 
very tortuous and steep; on the whole, the town is one of the dirtiest in the 
Trans-Indus provinces. ; 

The Indus is here only 350 yards across, being compressed between by 
the hills on either side, which have an abrupt descent into the river. 
Immediately below Kalabagh, on entering the Kachi of Isakhel, it open. 
out, and within a few hundred yards of the debouchment from the Khatak 
hills, attains in the hot season a breadth varying from 2 to 12 miles. The 
velogity and depth also vary much after heavy rain, or during the melting 
of the mountain snows; the former is as much as 9 and 10 feet a second, 
whilat the depth ranges from 17 feet in the cold weather te 30 and 36 in the 
hot. The passage of the river is at all times practicable at Kalabagh, 
boats are plentiful, and no difficulty is experienced in crossing considerable 
quantities of material. There are 43 boats of all sizes belonging to the 
place, varying from 250 to 800 maunds; of these, 18 are upwards of 500 
maunds burthep, capable of bearing field artillery, but not more than 
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half of this number of boats could be counted on as present at the ferry in 
case of emergency, for about 20 are usually away, engaged in conveying 
goods down the nver. 

The population of the town in 1868 was 11,748, of whom 1,100 were Hindts, 
the remainder Mahamadans; the former are chiefly Khatris, the latter are 
engaged in the alum shale, salt, and coal mines, in the manufacture of 
cloth, iron, and alum, also some few in building boats. In spite of the dirt 
of the town, the inhabitants are not unhealthy. Goitre, the principal 
disease, attacks young and old alike, fully 15 per cent. of the inhabitants 
being horribly disfigured by it. The climate is cooler than that of Bana; 
storms being frequent throughout the hot weather, which cool the air for two 
or three days. 

The public buildings are—a dak bungalow, a school-house, serai, and 
a police station, in which there are a sergeant and 12 constables, under the 
charge of the Malik Mozafar Khan, honorary police magistrate of the 
district. 

Salt, which forms the principal item in the trade of Kalabagh, is procured 
from mines on the right bank of the Lani ravine, about 14 mile north of 
the town. The miners belong to a class of Mahamadans called Ganiahl, of 
whom about 150 are employed. The salt varies in colour from the purest 
white to the deepest red. Government pay the miners Rs. 4-2 per 100 
maunds delivered at the village of Wanda, distant about half a mile from the 
works; of this, it is calculated that one-fourth is expended in carriage and gun- 
powder for blasting, so that the real profit to the miner is but Rs. 2-14 per 
100 maunds, whilst the Government sell it at the same spot for Rs. 3-1] 
per maund. Previous to Government taking the general superintendence 
of the work into their own hands, the Ganiahls (as the Khataks do now) 
cut the salt with the ‘Chutak,’ but blasting has been introduced lately, and is 
invariably and successfully carried on. 

The total sale of Kalabagh salt in the year 1871-72 amounted to maunds 
77,607, at arate of Rs. 3-1 per maund, thus bringing in a customs income 
of Rs. 2,37,671-7; the preventive establishment for the same period cost 
Rs. 16,272, leaving the revenue derived from salt at Rs. 2,21,399-7-0. 
The customs eatablishment consists of 1+patrol, 2 darogahs, 2 mohurirs, 
2 kdt gasht jemadars, 12 jemadars, 1 weighman, and 117 chuprassies, 
with 20 dék runners, at a monthly cost of Rs. 1,326. The greater portion 
of the salt is exported to Hazara and Kashmir. 

The alum trade comes next ip importance; there are six manufactories in 
the town, which turn out on an average 3,000 maunds of the mineral per 
annum, at a profit of about Rs. 8,000. The gypseous shale from which the 
alum is extracted is found in mines in the neighbouring hills of Pakli; there 
are four shafts working within a mile of Kalabagh ; these are of small dimen- 
sions, about 4 feet in breadth and 5 in height, and penetrate to a distance of 
100 to 200 paces into the hills; the miners are of the Khabral ‘section of 
Mahamadans. The price of the raw shale delivered by them at the works 
is 19 maunds to a rupee; the Khan supplies them with torches to light the 
mines, they finding the implements and carriage. The shale found is of 
two sorts, one being of a rich deep black, soft and friable; thisis the best, 
and yields about 9 per cent. of the pure crystal ; the other description is of 
‘a dull leaden color, hard, difficult to break, and yields about one per cent. 
only of the pure alum, and is not accepted at the manufactory; the miners 
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however, by copiously sprinkling it with water and exposiog it when 
damp to the sun, make it closely resemble the more valuable description ; 
in this manner they palm it off on the Khan’s agents, knowing that within 
a few hours after delivery at the works it will be in the furnace and 
recognition. The modus operand: of extracting the crystalline alum Pen 
the gypseous shale is aa follows :—Successive layers of the black alum earth 
and wood are piled one over each other, until the whole has reached a height 
of 15 to 20 feet; this heap is then plastered over with a coating of red 
clay, and set on fire, After 21 days the heap is pulled down, and the 
conglomerate of black alum shale and red clay, which is now called “sar,” 
is placed in shallow tanks, covered with water, and allowed to soak for two 
days. These tanke are named “ garh ;”’ at the end of that time, all the deposit, 
now called “ kor,” is taken out of the ‘‘garhs” and the solution named “ pebr- 
tal’”’ run into a lower tank called “chaur,” where it remains 24 hours. It is 
then ladled into an iron cauldron, styled “karaiah” (about 9 feet in dia- 
meter), a maund of saltpetre and a maund of jamsao are added to every 100 
maunds of “ pebrtal,” and the mixture boiled for six hours; at the eud of that 
time the liquid is run off into the “‘toeb,” another pucka tank, in which it 
remains until thoroughly cool (about four days). The precipitate (dana or 
makan) is then removed into a place called Bokhara, where it is exposed for 
16 days, and the residue of the liquid is once more run into a fourth pucka 
tank called a“ nisarh.” To this refuse liquid, called ‘‘ rase,” a black fluid (‘kala 
pani’) found in the neighbourhood is added in the proportion of 10 seers 
to every 20 maunds. This solution is again mixed with saltpetre and jamsao, 
re-boiled in the “ karaiah,” cooled in the “toeh,” and the crystalline precipitate 
added to the former heap of “dana.” At the end of the 16 days the “ dana” 
is once more removed to the “ karaiah” and subjected to great heat. When in a 
state of fusion, a solution of ‘‘sar” and water, in the proportion of a seer 
to a maund of “dana,” is added ; the boiling is continued for an hour, when 
the liquid is ladled into earthenware ‘‘ gamlas” or “ sotkis”’ (which hold about 
a maund) and allowed to cool. On the second day these are broken, and the 
alum, which has assumed the shape of the “ gamla,” is ready for sale. The 
outside coat is now of a dull red, but the inside is crystalline, aod of various 
‘shades, from white to crimson. It fetches from Rs. 6 to 8 a maund, but the 
price is steadily diminishing.* 

Alum is manufactured in considerable quantities at Kalabagh and Kitki, 
whence it is exported to all parts of the Panjab and Upper India. 

The alum made at Kalabagh is always of a pinkish color, which arises 
from chloride of iron. It is remarkable also that the alkaline base of 
Ka)abagh alum is soda. 

At Kalabagh the principal place of working is at Chatah, where the 
shale strata, called “ rol,” are nearly 200 feet thick. Shafte for excavation 
of the shale are sunk; some of them have been measured, and one was found 
by Dr, Fleming in 1848 to extend 207 feet from the entrance. The shales 
are very soft, and often the roofs of the excavated portions give way, no pre- 
cautions being taken to prop the roof when the underlying matter has been 
removed. 

The shales have been known spontaneously to take fire in the shafts ; and 
Dr. Fleming remarks that smoke was constantly issuing from one of these, 





® The total outtura is about 10,000 maunds per annum. 
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which had taken fire five or six Meads previous to his visit in 1848. This js 
owing to the decomposition of iron pyrites, or ealphurate of iron, which 
abounds in crystalline nodules throughout the shale. The shale, when 
dug out, is loaded on bullocks in the common blanket sacks everywhere in 
use. The road descends by a steep path to the bed of the Sind nala, 
and thence to Kalabagh, along the banks of the Indus. 

At the alum kilns of Kalabagh the shale varies in value from 14 to 17 
maunds per rupee; the red mound-like kilns form a atriking feature at 
Kalabagh ; the fumes from them are said to be very unwholesome; the popu- 
lation is sickly, and goitre very common, though it is not attributable with 
any certainty to this cause. 

e following is extracted from Mr. Baden Powell’s “ Panjab Products :” 
“ Among the shales of the oolitic series occurs what is called Kalabagh 
“coal, which has to a certain extent been employed as fuel for the 
“Indus steamers. This bed is in a ravine, about a mile west of Kalabagh. 
“ The coal is found in lumps of various sizes in dark bituminous shales. It does 
“not occur in beds, but in detached masses, which appear to be compressed, 
“ and fossilized trunks of trees; in many cases the junction of trunks and 
‘(branches can be traced. The occurrence of these masses is altogether 
“irregular and uncertain, and nothing like a systematic working or shaft- 
‘cutting to reach it would be in any degree remunerative. 

“The coal,” says Dr. Fleming, “is very-hard and light, exhibits a con- 
“ choidal fracture, in which ita woody étructure is most apparent. It is of a 
“‘jet-black color, has a brown streak, and often incloses nests of half-de- 
‘* composed wood, resembling peat. 

“ It burns quickly, without coking, to a light-colored ash, and emits a 
“large amount of smoky yellow flame. On being distilled, it yields a light 
“spongy coke of a glistening metallic color, with a large quantity of inflam- 
“mable gas. On analysis, the following results were obtained in 100 
« parts :-— 


Carbon (coke) a sei i 37°5 
“ Volatile (bitaminous inflammable matter) eh 60-0 
“ Ash, silica, &. re sis a 2°5 

100:0 


“The large amount of bituminous matter at once refers the coal to the 
“lignite, or coals imperfectly carbonized; the amount of ash is small, which 
“may be accounted for by the solid nature of the wood not admitting of 
*‘ the infiltration of earthy matter. 

“ This coal burns very rapidly. 

“ The evaporative power of coal is in direct ratio to the amount of carbon 
“it contains. English coal yields 50 to 70 per cent. of carbon ; this coal only 
“37°5 ; hence double the quantity of this coal would be required ; but still it 
“has twice the evaporative power of wood, which has only 16 to 18 per 
“cent. of charcoal. 

“ During 1850, Dr. Fleming tells us, 2,500 maunds of this coal were dag, 
‘and from 1851 to March 1852, 2,126 maunds, at the rate of 8 maunds per 
“rupee, which could not remunerate the miners for any length of time. 
“ Calcolating that an ordinary steamer burns 600 lbs. an hour of English 
‘coal, and that of Kalabagh coal, the consumption would be nearly double. 
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“From coneiderations adduced above, the whole produce of the yeat 1860 
“ would keep a steamer going 166 hours.” 

The iron trade is also extensively carried on in the city of Kalabagb, 
chiefly from the Vazir1 ore imported oid the SakdG pass and Daraka ; there 
are 16 shops in the town giving employment to 108 men. The price of the 
best Kanigoram iron is Rs. 4-8 a maund, about 500 maunds being annually 
imported. Small quantities of English ore also find their way up from Sakar, 
but the high price militates against its general use. 

Cloth is largely imported from Sakar (varieties of English and American 
ne) and the bazar is frequented by merchants from Khost and Koram, 
who find this commodity, in consequence of the cheapness of water carriage, 
lower in price than in the nearer bazars of Kohat and Banfi. Native cloth 
is largely manufactured also. 

Boat-building, which was once carried on largely in this town, has now 
much decreased. Before the introduction of the Indus Steam Flotilla, 40 to 50 
boats, ranging from 200 to 1,000 maunds, were annually built at Kalabagh ; 
now half a dozen is the limit; the withdrawal of the flotilla, it is hoped, will 
add a stimulus to the trade. About 30 men now earn a livelihood by it ; the 
price of a boat of 700 maunds is Rs. 600, and it employs eight men for three 
months. A small trade in wood also exists, rafts being floated down the Indus, 
and the wood sold in the city at from 10 to 14 annas a cubic foot. Gold- 
washing is carried on to asmall extent, the price being Re. 15 per tola; 
but the quantity found is very small. 

There are no zemindars amongst the population, for there is no cultivation 
in the vicinity, with the exception of the Khan’s gardens. Kala&bagh is in fact 
a purely commercial city. Merchants from Khost Ktram, Dawar, Pesha- 
war, K&bal, Bokhara, Khokand, and Tashkand may be seen in the bazar, 
the cheapness of which attracts them from wealthier cities. A small colony 
of Paranchahs are settled here, who trade largely with Central Asia 

Supplies are plentiful and cheap. Situated as Kalabagh is, close to the 
fertile Kachis of Isa Khel and Mianwali, there is every prospect of their 
always remaining so; the water of the Indus is wholesome, and that in the 
wells near the city pure and delicious. 

The Malike of Kalabagh have always been men of weight and distinction ; 
the importance of their town has necessitated their friendship or co-operation 
being either sought or coerced by successive invaders of the Trane-Indua 
provinces. The present man, Malik Mazafar Khan, Khan Bahadtr, isa lineal 
descendant of one Kalgan, who, in the commencement of the eleventh century, 
came down in the train of Saltan Mahmad of Ghazni, accompanied by a 
body of Aw&ne; as a reward for their assistance, and probably with a view 
to secure a safe passage over the Indus in case of reverses, Mahmiid gave the 
lands round Kalabagh free of revenue to Kalgan, his heirs and successors for 
ever. Settled in astrange country, and surrounded by strange and barbarous 
pedple, Kalgan first established his head quarters at Dingot, a natural fortress 
on the right bank of the Indus, 4 miles north of the town of Kalabagh. He 
laboured hard to conciliate the neighbouring tribes; this accomplished, he 
left his fortress and laid the foundations of what has been for centuries one 
of the most thriving commercial towns on the river Indus. 

Having all to lose, and nothing to gain, by entering into war or dispatee— 
for their whole income depended on the prosperity of the natural commerce 
of the towo—the Maliks of Kalabagh have always been anxious to submit 
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to apy one whose arms they thought were sufficiently powerful to destroy, 
even temporarily, the trade of their city. Did invaders come from the 
west, the Malik hastened to avow his allegiance, and sanad after sanad, 
sealed with the seal of Darani kings, confirming the grants made by prede- 
cessors, are in the possession of Mazafar Khan, the last being one from 
Zaman Shab, dated A. H. 1208. 

About this time the Dirani power began to decline, and in 1821 A.D., 
a shabby little note, very different to the royal-looking crimson silk mounted 
documents of the Dirénis, wae received at Kalabagh, stamped with the 
insignificant little seal of Ranjit Sing, and commanded Malik Mahamad 
Azim Khan to meet the MaharBja at Mianwali, bringing with him an 
escort of 50 horse and 50 foot, or in the event of neglect of this order to “be 
strong.” The fame of the lion of the Panjab had reached the ears of the 
rulers of Kalabagh, and wisely foreseeing that the Darani power was gone, 
Mabamad Azim, accompanied by his two sons and a suitable escort, went 
down by boat to Mianwali, and there made his obeisance to the Maharaja, 
who then and there confirmed to him all the mghts and privileges of 
his ancestors, viz., the revenue in full of Kalabagh, of a large tract of 
land Cis-Indus, also the management and revenues of the Bangi Khel 
Khataks, in consideration of his always riding in the train of the Maha. 
raja at the Daséra festival, and presenting him annually with two horses, 
Mazafar Khan then accompanied the Sikh army to the siege of Man- 
kera, and after the fall of that place returned to his home. The tribute 
was in 1830 increased by Rs. 5,000 and 11 camels, and some restrictions 
were placed on the Khan’s revenue. He was still allowed sole management, 
‘ and what he could get out of the Bangi Khel Khataks, but he was only per- 
mitted to retain one-tenth of the revenue derivable from salt, and 
Rs, 2-4 was the toll to be levied on every camel-load of alum; two- 
fifths also of his jagir was appropriated by the Maharaja. In spite of 
these restrictions, Malik Alayar Khan (his father, Mahamad Azim, had died 
in 1824) maintained a firm friendship with the Sikhs. 1n 1836, when 
Raji Siichet Sing and Sirdar Fateh Sing Man marched down from Lahar 
to punish the Niazis for their attack on the fort at Isa Khel, Alayar 
Khan gave them every assistance ; the Niazis had collected at Kotki, a strong 
fort at the mouth of the Chichali pass, and a difficult position to attack ; the 
Malik offered to take it in rear, if the Khalsa army would attack it in front, 
and arming all his followers, he, accompanied by a small Sikh force under 
Sirdar Jowahir Sing, pushed up the Lind pass, meaning to march down 
‘the Bulbuli, and thus cut off the retreat of the Nidzis by holding the 
Chichali Tangi. On hearing of the movements of this force, Ahmad Khan, 
the chief rebel, saw that the game was up; collecting his family and his 
property, he retired precipitately before the Malik had reached the Tangi, 
and fled through Chaonterah to Bana, and thence to Dawar. Sdachet Sing 
then destroyed the Kotki fort, looted the alum manufactories, and marched 
on to Isa Khel. The Sikhs were too firmly established in the country for 
Alayar Khbén to have any dread of the Niazis, and he remained unmolested 
by them, though an object of much hatred. On Major Edwardes’ reaching 
Bani in 1848, the Malik hastened to pay his respects, and was of course 
confi med in all bis privileges. 

On the outbreak of the Sikh rebellion, Mozafar Khan, Alayar Kh&n’s 
eldest son, happened to be at Bana; he at once joined Fateh Khan Tawana 
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and took a prominent part in the spirited and heroic defence of the inner 
fort of Dhalip Ghar. On the fall of that fort he was made prisoner, but at 
his father’s intercession hia life was spared. The Maliks then, thinking that 
the British power was declining, and foreseeing the danger of being at 
enmity with the powerful Sikhs, presented ‘nazrs,’ and paid their 
revenue to Ram Sing Ch&piwai, who, glad of pecuniary aid at this crisis, 
admitted them both to full favor. The capture of Maltan by the British, 
and Lieutenant Reynell Taylor’s appearance at Laki, however, again turned 
the scale, and Alay&ér Khan lent that officer most efficient aid in men, supplies, 
money, stores, and ammunition. This wiped out the blot of the tem rary 
defection from our side, and on the recommendation of Lieutenant Pearse, 
who was deputed to Kalabagh in 1850 to enquire into the Malik’s revenues 
and system of government, all his privileges were confirmed, witb the ex- 
ception of the tenth part of the salt revenue, the whole of which was 
monopolized by our Government, and in place of the “ Afrohi,” or arbitrary 
money assessment of the Bangi Khels, one-tenth of their revenue was 
ceded to him. The two-fifths of the Cis-Indus ‘jagir,’ which had been levied 
by Ranjit Sing, was also remitted, the land being granted to him free of 
all revenue; but this does not by any means compensate for the loss of the 
‘ Afrobi’ in the Bangi Khels. Hie income at that time was computed by 
Lieutenant Pearse at Rs. 30,000 per annum, and it probably exceeds that 
now. In 1857 the Malik kept up his name for fidelity ; he armed and 
equipped 60 horse and 50 foot, and proceeding to Pésh&war volunteered to 
go down to Delhi with General John Nicholson. Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
however, judged the men better employed in Pesh&war, and he confided to 
Alayar Khan the care of one of the gates of the city aod one of the rear- 
pickets of cantonments for his loyalty. On this occasion Mozafar Khan was 
raised to the dignity of Khan Babadir; he is a man of much intelligence 
and warm feeling towards the British Government. (Edwardes, L’owell, 
Fleming, Norman.) 

KALABAGH— aor 
A temporary sanitarium in the Haz&ra district, situated on a spur from the 
Mian Jani range, 24 miles from Mari. It is an excellent site, and was first 
built for the parties of British soldiers working on the Mari-Abbottabad 
road. The huts are of wood, and are now used as a sanitarium for con- 
valescents ; it has accommodation for 208 men. (Macgregor.) 

KALA BAHRAM KHAN— 
A little fort in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 11 miles north-west of 
that place. (P. H. Lumsden.) 

KALABAT— 
A village in the Hariptr division of the Haz&ra district, 12 miles from 
Haripar. It bas 294 houses, built of mud and stone, 4 shops, and 2 
mosques. The population amounts to 1,512 souls. The inbabitants are 
composed of 591 Pathans, 41 Syads, 74 Tandwalis, and 806 others. The 
water-supply is from a cut from the Dorh river, and from wells, 

The produce consists of wheat, barley, moth ; and supplies are procurable 
here in considerable quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 66 horses, 722 cattle, 37 sheep, and 6 donkeys. The headman is 
Khan Zaman. (Wace.) 

KALABAT— 
A village in Yosafzai, Peshawar, 44 miles west of Topi, 5 miles south-east 
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of Swabs, 6 miles from the right bank of the river Indus. The country 
ground is open ; water supplied from 28 wells. There were roads from 
this to Jghangira and Pihir. (Lumeden.) 

KALAGAI : : 
A village in the Mobmand country, Yaghistén, 48 miles from Peshswar, 
80 from La)ptra. pees are scarce here, and water is procured from 
a tank, which is filled only after rain, and from a emall spring ; the supply, 
however, is very uncertain. (Jages.) . 

KALAGAI— . 
A village in the Agror valley, 3 miles north-west from Oghi. It was for- 
merly the residence of the Khans of Agrdr, and is the best position for 
protecting the valley. 

KALAGORE— roe : 
A village in the Dera Ishma1l Kh§n district, 52 miles from Isa Khel, 17 miles 
from Dera Ishmail Khan. It has 5 shops and 5 wells, and is situated 
in a grass jungle country, with a little cultivation round. 

KALAL | 
A division of the Tan&wal country, in the district of Hazira. It is bounded 
north by the independent Tandawal territory, east by the Siran, eouth by 
the Tobela tract, and weet by the Indus. It has gix villages, and an area of 
9,825 acres cultivated, and 8,369 uncultivated. Its surface ia most irre- 
gular, the highest part of it being 6,000 feet, and the lowest in the bed of 
the Siran 2,100, formed of steep and irregular hills, a prolongation of the 
Bahingra range. The inhabitants are Patal Tanawalis, and number 2,372 
souls. They are quiet and industrious. They own 2,551 cattle. The 
principal crops are wheat, barley, maize, bajra. (Wace.) 

KALA KDI— 
A watering place in the Mari hills, 8 miles from Kahan, and at the foot of 
the hills near Mari and Bagti boundary. (Hitiu Ram, Davidson.) 

KALANJ AR— 
A village in the Badnak sub-division, Haripar division of the Hazara 
district. It has 252 houses, 4 shops, and 4 mosques. There are two villages, 
one Kalanjar, and the other Jam Kalanjar. The population smounts to 
1,260 souls, The inhabitants are composed of 13 Syads, 961 Andals 
(? Hindwal), 17 Awans, 216 others. The watersupply is from a well in 
the village, and from a ravine near, and a large tank, and the water is 
excellent in quality. 

The produce consists of cotton, ‘ sarsami,’ wheat, barley, &c. Supplies are 
procurable here in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 2 horses, 764 cattle, 317 sheep, 20 donkeys, and 3 mules. The 
headmen are Habil, Ahmad. (Wace.) 

KALARI— 
A village in the Sangarh division, Gh&zi, 5 miles south of the Mahoi past, and 
in front of the Kalam pass, On the 12th June 1852 a serious raid occurred 
on this village, which is described by the Deputy Commisgioner as follows :— 

‘Ali Mabamad, the headman of Mati, and 100 hillmen attacked the 
‘village of Kalari, and killed two men, wounded a child, and carried off 
“22 bullocks, 22 cows, and 120 sheep, of a total value of Rs.1,300. After 
“plundering the village of Kalari the robbers returned hy the Shori pass. 

“ Intimation having reached the Officer Commanding Detachment 4th Pan- 
«jab Cavalry at the Mahoi post, the whole of the cavalry of the post imme- 
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“diately mounted and went to the scene of action, but Kalari being close to 
the hills, the marauders had retreated before the party arrived. The sowars, 
accompanied by some of the villagers, followed in pursuit, entering the hills 
at the Shori pass, which was the route taken by the robbers. They proceeded 
for a considerable distance through the hills, and saw nothing of the cattle, 
which must have been driven on ahead, but they overtook and exchanged 
shots with some of the marauders, who ascended the heighta where horsemen 
could not possibly follow them. When it appeared that further pursuit was 
hopeless, owing to the impracticable nature of the ground, the party of 
sowars and villagers returned through the Mahoi pass, much to the north of 
the Shori pass, where they had entered. 

KALCAHAS OR KALCHAT— 
A water-course in the Bigti hills, rising in the Mir Dost-ka-zard hill, to the 
north-west portion of the Sham plain, and draining to the east. Its banks 
are about 10 to 12 feet high, as a rule, covered with long grass and shrabs ; its 
bed is sandy, with only a few stones and boulders here and there. There are 
a few pools here and there of good water, but ruoning water is not 
found. From Mir Dost-ka-zard it runs easterly, receiving the following 
water-courses: Kh8nki, Dingri, Changal, Kharbir, and Lotlar, all from the 
north (except Kharbir, which rises in Chilo-ka-lut, on the south), and 
bringing down the drainage of the Khap hill. After the junction of the 
Lotlar and Kalchas near Shér Baga, the water-course is known as the Chach&r. 

The watering place of Kalch§a, situated at the junction of the Lotlar and 

Kalchas, is the favorite camping ground en route from the Derajst to 
Barkhan, Kahan or Dera Bigti. Water is procured from a large pool iu the 
bed of the nala, and grass fodder and wood are abundant. The camping 
ground and the country round are dotted about with good-sized shrubs and 
bushes ; to the east, south, and west the Sham plain is tolerably level, but 
to the north there is a ridge of rising ground, a watershed between the 
Phailawar and Sham plain, within about a mile of Kalchas. During the cor- 
respondence about the Sham plain scheme, Sir Henry Green proposed to 
erect a cantonment near this place. ‘The force’ (he says) “should not 
“consist of less than two squadrons of cavalry, a wing of infantry, and a 
“ mountain train under command of a British officer well acquainted with the 
“ Baloches, and in whom they would have confidence. Good communication 
‘with the plains might be established by the Chachar pass, and a support 
“might be cantoned at Harand.”’ This proposal, however, was never approved 
of by Government. (Vide Sham.) (Davidson, Bell, Paget, Green.) 

KAL-DARA— 
A pass leading from the district of Ranfzsi to Swat in Yaghistin. It 
starts from Shah Kot and goes to Mirdeh of Sam Raoizai, 8 miles 
over a rough ravine-cut country overrun by low rocky heights; from 
Kharkai along a narrow glen to the Kal-Dara hill, then up to Chapal, a 
small hamlet at its top, in 3 miles, then down to Dert Jolagram, in 
Swat, in 4 miles. This isa steep and difficult pass, and is only used by 
footmen. This road is also called the Chapal route. (Bellew, Lockwood.) 

KALDARA— é 
A villege in R&nizal, Swat, south of the crest of the Kal Dara pass. 
It contains 500 houses. (Aleemoola.) 

KALEL— 
A pass north of the Karakar, leading from Baner into Swat, Yaghist&n, be- 
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tween the 12am and Dosiri mountains, going from the village of Gokhand in 
the Nirizai, Biner division, to Kikari, in the Babizai division, Swat. It 
is higher and eteeper than Karakar, and passable only by mules and bullocks. 
In mary places the road leads along the face of a cliff, and is so narrow 
that only one ballock can pass at a time. Some idea, says Lumeden, of the 
state of the road may be formed from the fact that it takes a hill-man 
from daybreak to 4 ?. M. to drive a mute from the Swat side inte Biner, 
but Lockwood says it is longer and easier than the Jwarai, and is practi- 
cable for laden mules. “(H. B. Lumeden, Lockwood.) 

K ALERI— 
A plain in the Bigti hills, about 30 miles from Dera Bagti, on the 
Harand road, situated between Siah Tank and the Tasi plains, lying nearly 
east and west, and about 7 miles long by 14 broad. There is a peren- 
nial stream here; grass is plentiful, but wood is scarce. The district is 
inhabited by Zarkami Bigtts. The Kaleri river rises in the Barboz moun- 
tain, and draining to the east joins the river of Siah Tank. Any number 
of troops, says Paget, could be encamped in the valley, and as water is 
said to be always procurable by digging in the bed of the ravine at its 
west end, it would (if a column were carrying on operations in these hills) 
probably be found better to encamp in this valley than Siah Tank, as the 
camp could be more easily protected. This valley was once one of the grazing 
grounds of the Mastri Bagtis, but is now quite deserted. (Paget, Wood, Bell.) 

KALGARAI— 
A village in the Daolatzai division, Baner valley, Yaghistan, about 
5 miles south-east of Shalbanda. It contains 400 houses. (Aleemooia.) 

KALGARI— 
A village in the Baizai division, Yasafzai, Péshawar, on the right bank of the 
Kalpani ravine. West of the village, running north-west by south-east, is a 
steep isolated hill some 2 miles long. (Lumeden.) 

KALGARI— 
A small water-course on the R&janpir frontier, which rises in the west slope 
of the Giadndari hill, and joms the Chahéli ravine about 2 miles south- 
east of the Chahéh watering place. (Davidson.) 

KALGARI— 
A water-course.on the Harand border, which rises in the Mari range, some 15 
miles west by south of Harand, and draining almost due west, issues from 
the hills near Naobat-ka-Thil, and falls into the Kaha about 4 mile east of 
Thal Bakar. 

There is a good watering place in its bed, called Garmaf, situated at 
the foot of the Mari hill, where there is a running stream (which is 
absorbed after a course of about } mile). About 34 miles from Garmif is 
another pool, the Chigardani kind, shortly after which the Kalgari enters 
the plains; its course after Garmaf (to which point it is a mountain torrent) 
is fairly straight, and though its bed is somewhat stony, its banks are not, 
like those of the Kaha, difficult of passage. It is commanded by low hills 
on both banks, accessible, however, to infantry, and varies in width from 
100 to 200 yards. It is the favorite road to Mari from Harand and Drgri, 
being easy throughout, and practicable to horsemen and laden camels. 

Khash Ram, Naib Tehsildar of Rajanpir, reports that in this ravine there 
is an old alum mine, which was worked in the time of Ranjit Sing. The 
miners were Bagtis, and about 1,000 maunds were annually excavated from 
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it, and another in the Bagh&ri ravine, of which 12 maunds were paid 
as a royalty to the Government, § maunds to the Gorchsnti chief, 4 maunds 
to the overseer of the mine, and Ks. 6 per mensem were paid to Gorcbia- 
nis who acted as escort There were some seven houses of miners, and the 
mines belonged to the Sahkaol, Jarkan!, Sohrani, Jalildoi, and Patéfi 
sections. The alum was taken from the mine burnt, and cleaned. After pay- 
ing all the above dues, all excavated became the property of the miners. 
Hindis used to take nitre to the mines from Haraod, and get 100 maunds of 
alum in exchange for 200 maunds of nitre; the miners sold their alum at 
the rate of Rs. 4 to 5 a maund to these Hindis, who took it to Miltan 
and Dera Gh&zi for sale. (Davidson, KMish Rdm.) 

KALIKARI— 
A halting place on the road by the Sakbi Sarwar pass into the Khetrio 
country. (Wilde.) 

KALI WAHAN— 
A water-course on the Dera Gh&zi border, msing in the Kuv8n hill, and 
joming the Vihowa, close to the Nishpi. Its bed is usually dry, very 
stony, and in places difficult. The route from Vihowa to Kakaristan runs 
partly up its course. (Davidson.) 

KALPANI— 
A village in the Daolatzai division, Banér valley, Yaghistan, 1 mile from 
the right bank of the Barhandoh river, and 5 miles south-east of Shalbanda, 
It contains 400 houses, inhabited at present by the Ishmaslz&i section. 
Khatak traders come to this village, bringing salt, oil, and cloth Jaden on 

ae and take back ghi, honey, and rice. (Aleemoota, Lockwood.) 
ALRA— 
The head of the Patar river, which rises in the Sikhén hill in the Mari 
country. (Davidsor.) 

KALRA— 
A high hill in the Khetréo country, being the epur to the north of which 
the Badhi rans, in the Badhi pass. Its north slope to the Badhi is a steep, 
nearly perpendicular drop of 100 feet. Its other slopes are fairly easy. Itis 
5 uented by Khetran shepherds as a grazing ground. (Davideon.) 

KALU— 
A small village in Yiisafzai, Péshawar, situated about 1% mile north of 
Lankhor, on the right bank of the Barwa&za Kanda, in the bed of which 
water is found within a foot of the surface. (Lumeden.) 

KALU— 
A village in the Baizai division of Ydasafzai, Péshawar district, situated 
between the Darwazai nala and a tributary from the west. It is inhabited 
by Khataks. (Lumeden.) 

KALD KHAN— Z 
A village in the Razar division, Yasafz8i, Peshawar district, 4 miles south of 
the eastern end of the Karamar ridge, 16 miles east-south-east of Mardan 
fort, and on the left bank of the Och Khwar, whieh is bere 300 yards 
broad, and has sloping banks. 

It has 400 houses (of which 323 belong to Path&ns, 20 to Kalals, 13 to 
Hindis, and 12 to Gdjars), 13 shops, and 13 mosques. Ite sections are 
Mian Khel, Bazid Khél, Mana Khel, and Lodi Khél. The water-supply is 
from wells and a tank about 50 yards broad filled by rain. The headmen 
are Shahsowar and Arsala Khan. (Lumeden, Lockwood, Hastings.) | 
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KALO KHAN KOT— 
An old dismantled mud fort in the Sahra, Miss Khél valley, at the fifth 


halting place en route from Mangrota to Kandahar. 

The Boj hill is two long marches distant, to the west; Khan Mahamad 
Kot is three marches, north-west; and Paindeh Khan Kot (Misa Khel) 
one march. It contains one spring, the supply of which cannot, however, be 
depended on, though it is said to last six monthe after rain, This is usually 
called by the natives the source of the Vihowa. The old village is now 
deserted, and there are no hamlets in the vicinity. (Davidson.) 

KALUR— 
A village in the Isa Khél division of Band, 55 miles east of Bani, 5 
miles north of Isa Khél, on the Kalabagh road, on the old upper bank 
of the Indus, and inhabited by Jats. The neighbouring land is well cul- 
tivated, and irrigated by numerous cuts from the Umr Khan canal. There 
are four wells, giving sweet water, and supplies are plentiful. It has 13 
shops. _(Norman.) 

KALUWAL— 
A village 44 miles from Dera Ishmail Khan, 85 from Dera Ghazi Khan, on 
the lower district road; supplies and water are procurable, and the coun- 
try is level, but juogly, with partial cultivation. There is an encamping 
ground here. (Rvderts.) 

KAMAL— 
A district of the Mohmand country, Yaghistan, situated north of the Tora 

- Tiga ridge, inhabited by Halimzsis. 

The villages are—Ghiazibeg 80 houses, Lakai 120, Ati Khél Bala 60, Ati 
Khel Pain 16, Darwazgai 40, Kasai 35, Lachai 60, Garang 40, Sirtangi 
100, Srah 90, Badinkhor 115, Borikhor 35. The Kaméalis side with Gandao 
in all tribal matters; they have no land in British territory. 

According to another authority the following villages are in Kamal :— 


Fighti Fighti 
Houses. Pans Houses. e ae 

Kardara 60 100 Ambar tangai bai 40 50 
Tarkalu 60 80 Kandar Kala ee 30 40 
Patao 30 40 Mainaldin Kala ai 60 100 
Zaikbikor 60 80 Mahamad Arab Kor ... 16 40 
Wali tangai 30 45 Abmad Gal Kala see. 60 70 
Darwazgai 40 60 Hashan ... va 80 100 
Kasi 30 40 lLachi... .. 120 180 
Nazarbegkor 40 60 Kokhai Kala » 160 325 
Bunkor 30 40 Lakai __.., .. 200 312 
Badinkor 120 160 


KAMAL KHEL— 
A village in the Kohat district, situated on a small hill 13 miles south of 
Kohat, on the right bank of the Toi. It contains 138 houses, and has a 
population of 647 souls, of which 190 are adult males. It was founded by 
one Kam&] Niazai from Isa Khél with the permission of Daolat Khan, and 
there are three sections descended from the founder’s sons, Masan Khel, 
Ibrahim Khél, and Sadar Khel. Water is obtained from the Toi, 2 wells, 
and 5 tanks. Its revenue is Rs. 550. (Plowden.) 

KAMAL KHEL— 
A village in the Kohat district, on a mound on the right bank of 
the Kohat Toi, 44 miles south-east of Kohat, 14 mile higher up the Toi 
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than Kuteri, and 83} miles north of Malgin, from which the road comes 
oy Mashadand. Below the village the Malgin road crosses the Toi en 
route to Fateh Khan Tangi, about 14 mile north of Kamal Khel. It hae 
about 60 houses, 3 mosques, and 3 shops. The people are Bangash. Kamal 
Khél is famous for the zidrat of Tor Kamal, situated just above the vil- 
lage, on the right bank of the Toi. Above Kamal Khbél the Toi comes down 
to the Tor Kamal Zisrat through a gorge between low hills. Above these 
are the villages of Daiid Khél on the nght bank, and Shadi Khel on 
the left bank, each prettily situated in fertile valleys watered by the Toi. 
These villages are Bangash. (Roee.) 

KAMALZAI— 
A section of the Osm&nzsi Mandan, Yisafzsi clan. It is sub-divided into 
Misharanzéi and Kisharinzai. 

KAMALZAI— 
A sub-division of Yisafzai, Pésh&war, sub-divided into two divisions, Misha- 
ranzai and Kisbarinzii. Kamal had three wives; from the elder are de- 
scended Mishar&nzsis (from Pisht word “Mishar,” elder), and from the 
second Kisharinzai (from “ Kishar,” younger), and from the third the Aka 
Khel. The latter consist of a few families that live in Miar, and consider 
themselves under Mahabat Khén of Tord, the present head of the Misha- 
rhuzdis. 

The M&sharanzai villages are as follow :—Tora, Khit, Shahimatpir, Gala- 
dér, Bago-Banda, Kasima, Choki, Maini Khél, Khao, Miar ( Khels), 
and Khatkai. . 

On the annexation, the head of the Mishranz&is was Kadir Khan, one of 
the chiefs who engaged for the revenue of the whole of Ydsafzai with the 
Sikhs. His son, Mahabat Khan, ia now alive, and draws a hereditary grant 
of Rs. 3,000 a year from Government. 

The Kisharanzai villages are Hoti and Mardin, all the rest are ‘ bandas’ of 
these two, viz., Rurea, Dagi, Gadar, Kazidbad, Afzalabad, Babini, Gijer- 
Gari, Mang&r, Baghdada, Kurag, Saribalol, Pirsbad, Fatima, and Hamza 
Khan. 

The principal Khans are descended from Lashkar Khén, a descendant of 
Kamal, thus :— 


Lashkar Khan. 
roa Khan. Mahamad Khan. Mirbiz. Rasil. Mansir. 
| | Sarbaland Khan. 
Mir Afzal Khan. Mirelam. : 
Mahamed KbE 
Maham D, 
- Sh5h Mabamad. (Present Khan of 
(Present Khan Mardan). 
of Mardin). 


Khoja Mahamad Khan draws a hereditary allowance of Rs. 1,250 a year 
from Government, and Shah Mahamad one of Re. 500. (Beckett.) 
KAMAR— 


A large village in Land Kamar, Kob&t district, 8} miles south-west of Karak, 
on the right bank of the “ Loigarh” ravine, which rises in the Léigarh, bigh 
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up in the Manzai country, and joins the Kashi near Azim Kili, and near the 
junction witb the Kashi of the Spina Tangi and Tarkhobi ravines. Kamar 
used to be in the Léighar, and from this it is known as Khwarikili, or vil- 
lage of the ravine, but the floods caused its removal to the higher bank. 
It now consists of hovel-like houses, with rough stone and mud walls, heavily 
thatched roofs, and scattered in groups over a sandy waste, in many parts 
of which the sand has drifted into heaps. Tamarisk trees grow all round 
and through the village of Kamar, and the other villages of this tract resemble 
in appearance villages inthe Dera Ishmail Khan district, like Mian Khan 
Kandi. It is really a collective name given to a group of villages of 
the Lands, of which the three chief are Khwarikili, Aral, and Chakara. Aral 
ia 13 mile from Kamar, between two branches of the Loighar and Chikara, 
is about 8 miles east of Kamar, and is a large village in groves of bhér trees. 

Kamar is the head quarters of the Lands. The chief Malik is a very old 
man, called Mirtazi Khan, whose sister married Nasir Khan, the grand- 
father of Khoja Mabamad Khan, the present chief of Tiri, and belongs to the 
Ghulim Khél section of the Ahmad Khél division of the Tarki Kbél clan 
of Land Baraks. Kamar (Khwarikili) is inhabited by most of the minor 
branches of the three families of Land, vzz., the Ghari Khél, Khwazi Khél, 
and Tarki Khel, Aral is possessed by the Mir Hasan Khél section of the 
Tarki Khél, and Chakara by the Dati Khél section of the Khwazi 
Khel. 

According to the Malik, Kamar (Khwarikili) has 200 houses, 12 
mosques, and 6 shops. Religion is observed all over Land Kamar. The 
“ azan’ is called punctually and regularly, and the people are methodical 
in prayer. 

Water is got from a tank, called Dabar, in Khwarikili, and from wells 
in the Nari Khbwar, half a mile off. In seasons of drought the flocks are sent 
to the Kiram, opposite Ghoriwal. The Dabar tank was in old days the 
scene of a great fight between the Baraks and the Nasratis, who once lived 
about here. The Nasratis were beaten with great slaughter, add their 
cemetery is stillin Kamar. They were driven out of the Kamar. 

Kamar is famous for its ‘bhér’ fruit. It sells at 41 ‘‘ozshas” for one 
rupee. The “ ozsha,” a local measure, is a wooden bowl usually of ‘shisham’ 
wood, holding 1 sér and 12 chittaks wheat. The Hindis take donkey-loads 
of dried bher fruit from Kamar to Darsammand and Nariab. They travel 
by Bahadir Khél, Tiri, and Daland. In harvest time they aid the people of 
upper Miranzai, who give them one sér grain in exchange for one ser of 
dried bhér fruit. 

Kamar is also known for the manufacture of “ aukhais,” a sort of rag 
used for putting on beds. They are of the size of an ordinary native 
bed, and are thick and soft. They are made of wool dyed various colors. 
The people clean their own wool, twist into thread, dye it, and then give the 
thread to a rug-maker, who twists and plaits the thread ina thick and stiff 
ground-work, and then pulls up alternate loops of it, which form a soft, fluffy 
upper surface. The usual pattern is a red ground bordered with black, and 
in the centre of the red ground a pattern of squares, red, grey, black, yellow, 
and green. When sold to outsiders, “ aukhais’” cost, the superior ones 
Rs. 7 to 10, and the inferior ones Rs 5 to 6. They are made in Land 
Kamr and in Chaontra, at Tabi Khwa and Shahbaz Ghindi, but the 
best are to be got at Shnawa of the Gadi Khél. (oss.) 
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KAMARDAND— 
A village in the Boraka valley, in Baizai division of Kohat, situated onder 
the northernmost epur of the Mir Khweli Sir peak. It has 62 houses, 
with @ population of 270 souls, of which 79 are adalt males. This place 
was occupied by Lal Kh&n, Awin from Chambai, by order of Sirdar Nar 
Mahamad Khan, son of Siltan Mahamad Kbin Barakzai. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 600, and is farmed out. Water is obtained from a ravine 
and from a deep pool from which the village takes ite name. (Plowden.) 
KAMAR KHEL— 
A section of the/Afridis who consist of the following divisions :— 
1.—Khédedid Khel ... 260 fighting men } 
2.—Aimal - ... 360 0. 
38.—Pain ae ... 480 do. Residing in the Sank Dara and on 
4.—Tor ee --. 380 do. spurs of the TakhtaziI hills. 


Total . 1,470 do. - J 


This is a small clan, scattered about the hills south of the Dwatawt pass 
to Tira Maidan, and in the glens of the Takbtazs1 and Chauk Dara. They 
have the Sip&h on the east, the Kiki Khélon the north, the Shalobar 
Kambar Khél on the west, and the Alikhél Orakzsis on the south. Their 
principal villages are—Karna Khél and Kamar Khélogarht, on the north and 
south of the Bara river respectively, a little below the junction of the 
Maidan Toi. Most of the clan, however, are scattered over the hills in 
detached hamlets or single huts. They are rich in cattle, and lead much 
of a roving life within their own limits. In winter they move down to the 
hills about Lar Bara and Kajarai. 

They are Samal ia politics. Their principal men are Kazi Nariila and Ata 
Mahemad. They are on friendly terms with the Sip&h. (See Kajarai fora 
copy of the agreement of this section with the British Government.) (Bellew.) 

KAMAR KHEL— 
A village in the Khwara, Kob&t district, below Charat. It is a collec- 
tive name given to a straggling series of detached houses, 400 in num- 
ber, which extend for about a mile on the banks of the Mdsadara nala, in 
which there is an abundant supply of good water. It ia only occu- 
pied in the cold season by Khataks from Kai and the neighbouring 
villages ; in summer the place is quite deserted. The houses are Bat roofed. 
and strongly built of stone and mud, and surrounded by hedges of thorn. 
(Plowden, Macgregor.) 

KAMAR MASHANI— 
A group of five villages in [ea Khél, Band, 77 miles from Bani, 14 miles 
from Kalabagh, viz.—1, Tani Khél; 2, Ghazi Kbel; 3, Shadi Khél; 4, 
Jala Khel; 5, Ala Khbél; inhabited by the Omar Khél eection of the 
Mashani branch of Niézi Pathdns, and consisting of about 800 houses and 
47 shops. 

The cultivation around these villages is of two distinct kinds, the ‘kachi’ 
and the ‘thal,’ the former being in the alluvial soil of the old bed of the 
Indus, the latter on the sandy slopes at the foot of the Maidan range; the 
‘kachi’ is irrigated by 12 wells, and invariably produces good crops; the ‘thal’ 
is dependent on the small drainage from the hills brought down by the 
Baroch, Idhwalla, and Trapail ravines, and on irregalar rainfalls, consequently 
the harvests are varying, sometimes being excellent, at others they fail 
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on account of drought. There are considerable saltpetre works in the village, 
the outturn being about 350 maunds per annum; the price on the spot 
is Rs. 3 8 maund manufactured, and 24 maunds per rupee unmannfactared. 
Tobacco, wheat, and barley are the principal natural products, and can’ be 
obtainsd in plenty. The water of the wells is excellent and unlimited. 
There is a police station containing eight men here. (Norman.) 

KAMAR MELA— | 
A village in the Khwara sub-division of the Khatak hills, Kohat, situated 
among the hills 20 miles south-west of the Shékh Rahimkér shrine, and 
immediately below Charat, from which it is about 4 miles distant. It has 
about 90 houses, and is built scattered about in the most irregular fashion 
on the north slope of the hill above a ravine. Some of its houses are 
placed on the opposite sides of the ravines round it. The position is not a 
strong one, and the village can be approached from any direction. There 
is a footpath thence over Torii Sar to the Hasan Khél villages. (Mac- 
gregor.) 

KAMAWEL— 
A°hill stream on the Dera Gh&zi frontier, which rises in Malt Séj, some 8 
miles north of the Drag stream, and runs between Mari (on its right 
bank) and Nilag (on its left), both tolerably easy ridges. 

Its bed is very narrow, being only from 20 to 40 yards wide. It runs 
through Kasrani lands, and joins the Drag between the Drabila and Ganjali 
Kachi. It was the route formerly used by the Kasranis and Bozdars in 

aying plundering visits to one another. (Davidson.) 

x AMazAI— 
A section of the Utm&nzai clan of Mandan Yisafzais. They occupy the 
south spurs of Mahaban, but a great portion of their lands are now occupied 
by the Jadins. (Bellew.) 

KAMBAD— 
A pass which Aleemoola says leads from Dir to Bajawar, having an ascent 
of 104 miles and a descent of 9 miles. There is an iron mine in it. 
(Aleemoola.) 

KAMBAR-KHEL-—~ 
A section of the Afridis who are entirely located in the Maidan of 
Tira in two great divisions, separated from each other by the Malikdin 
Khél, who occupy the central portion of the Maidin. They consist of the 
following sub-divisions :— 

1.—Darbi Khél .. 460 fighting men « In Kaha. 





2—Zanas Khé) .... «. 3800 5 ». Shalobar Batan, the 
chief's tribe. 
3.—Mitkhén Khél ve ©6280 a .»» In Batan and Kaha. 
- 4—Khoja Ali Khél » 400 i In Ka 
6.—All Khel... 450 . } n Kaha. 
oes oe nee es 
—~ra i é one ove ” 
8.—Yaran Khél .. 180 : In Shalobar. 
9.—Mirin Khél .. ©6150 a 
10,.—Watar Khél ... 200 ii ... In Bar Bara. 
Tota. . 3,360 


The Mitkhan Khél consists of the following sections: Nekzan, Ptral, 
Khojal, and Miran. 
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The Khozal Khel consist of the Yarén, Miro, Salimsn, and Kairim Ali. 

The Shekhmal Khél consist of the Bash Khél, Nazr Begkhel, Vali Beg 
Khél, and Mirza Beg Khél. 

About 1,500 of the Kambar Khél are located in Kahi and Shalobar, 
where they have the Kiki Khél to the east and north, the Kamar Khal and 
Ali Khél to the south and east, the Aki Khel to the south and west, and 
the Malikdin Khél and Zakba Khél to the west. 

The remainder, about 2,000 fighting men, are located in the of 
Kaha and Batin,—the Darbi Khel, Alt Khél, and Khoja Ali Khel 
in the former, and the Matkban Khel and Zens Khél in the latter. The 
Zané Khél, or Jina Khél, or Nekzan Khél, is the Khan Khél, or chief's 
tribe. The Watar Khél, though originally Sanga Khél Shanwaris, have 
long since been incorporated with the Kambar Khél. They are located 
separately in Bar Bara amongst the Kiki Khél. In winter most of the 
Kambar Khél come down to the caves in Kajtirai and Lar Bara. About 
250 of this clan are in the Police and Frontier Force and Panj&b regi- 
ments, besides some in regiments under the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Kambar Khél have not many dealings with British territory, though 
they sometimes come to steal, and to sell ‘patha’ ropes and mats in the 
city. All dealings with them are managed through Arbab Abdil Majid. 
The Kambar Khél are Gar in their politics. 

In 186) they entered into an agreement with the Commissioner of 

Péshawar. This will be found under the title “ Kajarsi.” (Bedlew.) 
KAMRANI GHAKAI— 
A pass leading from Swat to Dir, in Yaghiestén, which is said to be the - 
easiest and most frequented route to Dir. It is still a difficult road, full 
of risks, and takes four days to go from Than& in Swat. The road first 
leads past Ochiina and Gadkalin, then over a low ridge into Tal&sh, then 
across the valley to Dairi, near the foot of the pass, then over the Kamr&ni 
hill, and down to Shakaoli on the bank of the Panjkora river, across to 
Diaran and past several villages, of which Kiinatér 1s the chief, to Barin 
on the Panjkora river, then it winds along its bank by Khal, Tormang, and 
Khagrim to Dir. Through the latter part of this route the road winds 
along a steep hill side immediately over the river. (Bellew.) 


KANA KHEL— 


A village in the Péshawar district, 12 miles south of Naoshahra, 23 miles 
from Péshawar, situated in the middle of the Kana Khél pass. Supplies 
must be collected ; water is scarce, and the encamping ground is limited. 
KANA KHEL— 

A pass over the Khatak hills, between Naoshahbra and the Khwara. 
From the village of Kana Khél, on the north side of the range, the 
road goes along the bed of a ravine composed of slate rocks for 12 
mile, and is very good; then over the pass the road is very indif- 
ferent, though practicable for laden animals. The descent p s along 
the bed of a dry ravine for two miles, and is good ; thence one road goes to 
Khishialgarh, and another goes straight for the Indus at Kowa. This pass 
is also called the Suniali pass, and was that used formerly in going from 
Péshawar to Hindistan. (Lumasden.) 


KANAL WALA TOBA— 


A halting place in the Khetrin hills, 49 miles from Sakhi Sarwar. No 
supplies are procurable. (Wilde.) 
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KANDA— pont ‘ bt eg od 
A village in the Utmannama division of Yasafzai, Peshawar district, situated 


in the open, 3 miles north of the river Indus. East of the village is a dry 
ravine that drains to the Badrai. It has 64 houses, and is held in ‘jagir’ 
by Habib Khan, late Subadar, lst Panjab Infantry. The Jahangira and 
Pihar road runs through it. (Hastings, Lockwood.) 
KANDAI— ; 
That portion of the Kafar Kot range in Vaziristin which intervenes 
between the Kiiram river and Karanga. It is crossed by a steep pass 
known as the Shitar gardan. (James.) 
KANDAO— 
A village in the Adam Khel Afridi country, 5 miles south-east of 
Fort Mackeson, situated outside the hills on a road to Jana Khor. It 
can turn out 300 fighting men. Its water comes froma spring. There is 
a road from this to Pakhi and Paridi, but it is difficult and only fit for 
footmen. 
KANDAO— 
A pass leading from opposite Tajaori, in the Bana district, into the Batani 
hills. The Ali Khél section inhabit this pass, and are responsible for it. 
(Minchin.) 
KANDAR— 
A village on the Péshawar frontier, situated at the north foot of the 
Karbala range, 5 miles south-east of Fort Mackeson, behind some low hil- 
locks, in which there are towers ; it is commanded in every direction, and is 
inhabited by Afridis. This village, in 1867, was accused of harbouring British 
criminals, and was fined Rs. 100, and made to give them up. (Macgregor.) 
KANDAR— 
A wer of 82 houses in the Yisafzai division, Péshiwar, 9 miles east of 
Hoti Mardan, on the right bank of the Balar ravine, which here has water 
init at all times. There are three wells attached to the village. (Lumsden.) 
KANDAR— 
A village in the Kohat district, 24 miles east of Kohat, on the road to 
Shadipir, and on the salt road of the Kaka Khél. Water is generally 
procurable here, but the supply is not to be relied on. The situation of this 
village is peculiar, being built between two ridges of rock like natural walls, 
the houses being with their backs to the rock. It has 40 houses, all 
wretched flat-roofed affairs of mud. There is a tank of dirty water here. 
The inhabitants are Khwaram Khataks. (Macgregor, Cavagnari.) 
KANDIKOT—Lat. 30° 27’ 29”; Long. 70° 43’ 48”, Elev. 503. 
A large village in the Dera division of the Ghazi district, situated about 
2 miles west of the district road, and the same distance from Lind, and 
8 miles north of the Nirpir post, in a plain surrounded by fine trees. 
It is the residence of the Lind chief, Ghalam Haidar Khan, who lives in a 
large walled enclosure with two bastions. It has two wells outside, the 
water of which is brackish, so that good drinking water has to be brought 
_from Goman and Lind. The cultivation of this village is unirrigated, 
water being too far from the surface to admit of wells being made avail- 
able for this purpose. (Macgregor.) 
KANIGORAM— Elev. 6,500. 
The capital tewn of the Mahsiad Vaziri country in Yaghistan, 106 miles 
north-west of Dera Ishmail Khan, 90 miles south-west of Band. It consists 
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of about 1,200 houses, which are picturesquely built on the sides of a narrow 
ridge isolated from the surrounding hills. The outer walls of the houses 
rest on fir poles planted vertically into the slope of the hill, with horizontal 
timber thrown across, which form a flooring for the rooms above, aud cover 
over the ground below. The chief roads of the town pass under these 
covered ways, which are barely high enough for a horseman to ride under. 
There are two large towers for the protection of the town. The number of 
shops is 32, of which 16 belong to Hindis. 

During Chamberlain’s expedition, the Syads and Ormar elders of Kini- 
goram came out four miles to meet the force to beg protection, which was - 
given for the reason that no Vaziris actually reside in this town, which is 
only occupied by the few remaining members of the Ormar tribe, the 
original occupiers of the country, till dispossessed by the Vaziris. This 
request was complied with, on their paying a fine of. Re. 2,000. Iron is 
worked to a considerable extent at this place. There isa road from here 
to Ghazni. (Walker, Chamberlain, Tuylor, Stewart, Broadfoot.) 

KANJARI GALI— 
A pass leading from Pakli in Haz&ra to Agror. Colonel Pollock, who crossed 
over it in 1870, says it is naturally far easier than the Sisal pass. (Potlock.) 
KANKARA TAND ann KANKARA KHOUSHK— 
Two passes on the Tank frontier, situated between the Chinai Khishk and 
Sorah passes, west of the outpost of Milazai. Good roads, by which cattle 
can be taken, go through these passes to the Batani Bands. 

Between the Kankara Tand and Chinai Khishk passes is the civil border 

of the Dera Ishmail Khan and Bani districta. There are wells of water 
on cultivation within the Kauksra Tand pass. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
A valley of Yaghistan which drains to the Indus, north of the Chakesar 
valley. It is bounded on the north by the Ajmir hill, on which is per- 
petual snow, on the south by the Ghorband valley, east by the Kormang 
valley, from which it is separated by a high and difficult hill, and on the 
west by the Basi hill, which separates it from Ghorband also. The vailey is 
in some places one mile broad, and at others the hills come right up to the 
stream in the middle. 

It contains many villages, of which the following are the principal: 
Karora with 200 houses, Borshat 30, Chela 40, Nala 20, Ditnrai 40, Chichlai 
30, Sangrai 30, Kanra 350, Sihor 40, Dalai 300, Damorai 200, Balakhanai 
400, Khwar Lanrai 60, Derai 60, Gan Shal 260, Kharerai 80, Ajmir 100. 

Most of the villages are on the banks of a ravine, which, in the hot 
months, has a stream capable of floating timber from the hills to the Indus. 
Three kinds of pine and deodar grow io these hills. From the head of the 
glen at Ghorband to the river Indus is two days’ journey. 

The population of the valley is principally composed of Azi Khéls and 
Jinki Khels. The former hold one share and the latter two shares in the 
lands of Kanrs, and the Azi Khél share is a bone of contention between 
the Babazais of Paran and the Azi Khélsof Chakesar. Formerly the Baba- 
zai share of this part of the country was in Chakesar and one-third of Kanra ; 
every 20 years it was agreed they should change lands with the Azi Khéle 
of Puran, but some 30 years ago the Babazais, finding their land in Chakesar 
and Kanra better than that of Puran, refused to change, and were conse- 
quently besieged by the Azi Khél, and after 13 years were at last driven out 
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The Azi Khel then refused to change their Kanr& land, which they now 
cultivate by ‘ fakirs.’ ; : 

The Jinki Khéls have formed two factions, oue for the Babtzais under Bazu 
Khan, and the other for the Azi Khél under their other chief, Faz] Ahmad. 

Ksnra communicates with Ghorband by the Khwar Larai pass, which is 
practicable for laden cattle. From Ajmir village there is a road to the 
north to Pathan near Palis, and there is also a road to Pathan Palis. 
The firat stage is Pober, a Kohistani village, the second to Jag, and the third 
to Palis. This road is practicable, with difficulty, for laden mules, 
(Lockwood, Bellew.) 

KAONA— . 3 

A hill stream on the Mangrota border, rising in the Nilag or Baga Roh, 
some 25 miles north-west of Mangrota and 20 miles north-west of Kot 
Kasrani, entering the plains from 8 to.4 miles due west of the latter. 
It does not contain a perennial stream. It is a broad and open ravine, as 
a rule, free of stones, and rune through low hills; no narrow passes or defiles 
(for the first four miles or so of its course it is very rough, difficult, and 
stony). 

Korant shepherds graze on its banks. The Vihowa ravine can be joined 
by this from Kot Kasr&ni by following the Kaona to its source, the Vrindh ; 
then cross this and over raviny water-courses. Being all but impracti- 
cable, it is never used for beasts of burden. The Kaona, in rising from the 
hills, runs east, and passing to the south, quite close to the village of Kasrani, 
it crosses the frontier road, where its breadth is about 1,000 yards, and is 

‘shortly afterwards lost in the sandy tract, or expended in cultivation. It 
delays the traffic on the frontier road for a short time after heavy rain, but 
not for more than an hour or so after the heaviest of rains. Water can 
generally be found in its bed, in the hills, by digging a few feet. After 
it debouches into the plains, water is only found in it at a depth of from 
150 to 160 feet. (Dacidson, Macgregor.) 
KAONI DARA— 
A tributary glen to the east of the Panjkora river in Yaghistan. It 
contains altogether about 1,000 houses, but has only one village, named Dil 
Khwah, the rest being small hamlets, some of which do not contain more 
than a few families. The people are Paendeh Khéls, and the headman for 
the whole is nominated by the Chief of Panjkora. (Raverty.) 
KAORA— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail Khan frontier, situated between the Rai 
Par and Chakhani passes, west of the outpost of Daolatwali. 

A stream of water, called the Gazi, flows through this pass, which rises 
in the Shulidra hill of the Zmara tribe, and a good road goes by it to the 
villages of the Zmaras, Ushtarinas, and Misa Khéls. The outpost of 
Daolatwali and Chata Khan and Karimdad Khan, Kasranis, are responsible 
for this pass. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

KAORI— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmiail frontier, north of Zarkani, which leads to the 
Shekh Hidar, Isparikat, and Sharani passes. It is practicable for cattle, 
and there is good water in it. (Macgregor.) 

KAPAK GAKHAI— 
A pass in the Mohmand country, Yaghistan, on a road between Gandao 
and Lalptira. (Iacgregor.) 
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KAPIP— 
A tribe who live to the west of Draband, Dera Ishmaitl frontier. They are a 
section of the Shirinis, and inhabit with the Marhels the valley of Spats, 
which is a high table-land, situated between the Takht-i-SGliman hill and 
a range of hills behind it called Shingar. The Spasta valley drains to 
the east through the Gat pass into the Babar Zam. 

The Kapips have the Marhel section of Shirdnis on their north, the 
Misa Khél on their south, the Manda Khél, east, and the Shirdnis on their 
west. 

They only number some 200 men, and, unlike their confréres, 
the Marhels, do not come down into the low ranges of hills when the 
snow is lying in the Spasta valley, but remain in their own country ; this 
they are able to do by digging houses for themselves in the sides of rocks, 
and by laying up supplies sufficient for the cold weather. 

To reach the Spasta valley, there are two roads; one by the Draband 
Zam, through the Gat pass in the Takht Saliman range, for footmen only, 
distance 5 marches ; and one for laden cattle by the Sheikh Hidar or Saw&n 
pass, through the Zao pass, distance 7 marches. 

The connection of the Kapips with the Shir&nis is shown in the follow- 
ing genealogical tree :— 


Shirdn. 
PO | 
Miani. Babar. Onr. 
| | 
Lahar, descendants Yakib. 


of Shiranis. 


Chohal, descendants Marhel. Kapip. 
called Chohal Khéls. 
Mankalzai. Balolzai. 


The Kapips live by agriculture, but are very poor; they have nota 
name for bravery as the Marhels have, but are a well-disposed tribe. They 
own 3 towns—Kot Daria Sarai; headmen, Nirila Khan and Haibat Khan. 
Kot Balolzai; headman, Tajak Khan. Kot Zarai, headmen, Khimaér Khan 
and Rahat Khan. 

The products of their country are wheat, jawir, Indian-corn, and numer- 
ous kinds of fruits. (Carr, Macgregor, Davidson, Elphinstone.) 

KAPOR-DA-GARHI— 
A village in Yasafzaj, Péshawar district, about 6 miles east of Hati 
Mardin. It is the chief village of the Ishmiilzai, Amézai, Mandan 
Yisafzais. (Bellew.) 

KARAI— 
A b&zir in the Chichali pass, Bani district, about 6 miles from Kalabsgh, 
and nearly a mile inside the pass, on the left bank of the stream, and below 
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a emall hillock in the pass. It has about 18 houses, and a number of grass 
sheds, and in the alum season from 20 to 25 shops. The biz&r runs at 
the foot of the bill, and the houses cluster on the hill side. Above the 
bazar, on the hillock, are the ruins of the house of Alam Khan Niazi. 
In summer there are only 5 or 6 shops in the bazar. The alum factories, 
with their pits, farnaces, cauldrons, and heaps of red refuse earth, lie between 
the bazSr and the stream. The cliffs bounding the pass are striking. On 
the right they are from 150 to 180 feet high, and are crested by a wall 
of sandstone rock. High up on the hill side, and below the wall of rock, 
are the alum mines. The black earth is brought down the hill side with 
much labor by bullocks. Six factories are now working, and five have been 
abandoned. The worke are taxed by Government, unlike those of Kala- 
bagh, which form part of the Malik’s ‘jaghir.’ The alum goes to Amritsar 
and to Firdzpur and Sirsa. The working expenses of a factory average 
Re. 25 a day, and as alum sells at Karai at from Rs. 4-12 to 5 a maund, at 
least 5 maunds must be produced daily to make the working of the factory 
pay. Aload of alum sells at Karai for Re. 24. A load is 5 maunds 13 
seers, Lahdr weight. In a good year the maker obtains about 300 loads. 
(Norman, Roas.) 
KARAK— 
A large village in the Kohat district, 29 miles north-north-east of Bani, 60 
miles south-west of Koh&t, about 14 miles eastwards from Latamar, at the 
west entrance of the valley of Chaontra. It stands on the left bank of the 
sandy nala Tarkha, which lies below the range of Kondghar. Karak com- 
risés 206 houses and 14 shops, many of which are scattered about the val- 
ey and sore on the hills acrogs the Tarkha, but the main portion of which 
forms a good-sized, open, roomy village in one spot on the Tarkha’s bank. 
- The houses are chiefly built of mud and large pebble stones, and are 
roofed with matting and bajra stalks, and plastered with mud. Karak stands 
among tobacco fields, watered by wells worked by the Persian-wheel, of 
which there are 41. The Karak tobacco goes chiefly to Bani, Land Kamar, 
and the Nasratis. It sells for from 54 to 10 seers for the rupee, according 
to the market. The people are of the Omr Khél and Bahin Khél sections 
of the Mash1 Khé) clan of Ozshdah Baraks. Karak is one of the places 
in the district where salt is mined. The salt cliffs are a mile north of Karak, 
inside the hills across the Tarkha. Government charges 3 annas per maund 
for the salt, and the sellers of the salt charge besides one anna a maund. 
(Boe oe is chiefly frequented by Khataks, Povindahs, and Banichis. 
88. 
KARAKAR— 
A pass in Yaghistan, leading from Jawarin Biner to Lig&nrai in Swit. 
The ascent is by a zigzag path up the face of a steep mountain, with 
six distinct landing places in the zigzag, to the village of Karakar, 
on the top of the pass, Bullocks and mules cross the pass, but three 
or four are lost out of every drove of 400, by getting off the path and 
tumbling down the hill into the khud below; camels can be got over 
by lightening the loads and leading each carefully over. The ascent is 
about two miles long, and the descent one anda half mile. At the foot 
of the Swat side is a spring of water which feeds a ravine which runs 
along the foot of the hills, forming a narrow pass, along which the road 
leads; this pass is about a gunshot wide and five miles long, winding 
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about among the lower features of the mountain, and comes out in the 
plain of Swat at Bari Kot. The hill right and left of the pass is soces- 
sible to light infantry, though rough and eteep. This is by far the 
best pass between Swit and Bier. It is a good deal infested by robbers, 
and guards are therefore necessary. (H. B. Lumsden, Aleemoola, Lockwood } 

KARA KHEL— 
vide “ Aladér.” 

KARALS— 
A tribe of Hazara, who inhabit the Nara tract of the district, which is 
drained by the Haro and Samiindar. They are also found in the hill 
villages of the Jadin tract. The population is 16,615. They are un- 
doubtedly of Hindi origin, and were converted to Mahamadanism many 
centuries back. Their character is much like that of the Dhands, and they 
are not to be trusted. They are very poor and cringing at present. 
Hasan Ali Khan, the chief of this tribe, was considered to be disaffected 
at the earliest part of our rule, and Major Abbott ordered him to reside 
in a Jadiin village under surveillance. This chief’s conduct too was not 
beyond suspicion during 1857, and this tribe certainly were the ring- 
leaders in the attack of Mari. (Adbott, Wace, Mackeson.) 

KARA MANA— 
A river which rises in the Orakzai hills, and joins the Kiram river at 
Sada. (Lumsden.) 

KARAMAR— 
A hill in the Yisafzai division, Péshawar, about 15 miles east-north-east of 
Hoti Mardan. It is covered with trees, and there is some level ground on the 
top, but I do not know whether water is procurable near the summit. 
It might be a favorable site for a small sanitarium for Mardin. (Macgregor.) 

KARAM WALA TOBA— 
A halting place on the Sakbi Sarwar route to Barkh&n, 41 miles from 
the entrance of the hills, and on the west of the Ont Toda pass. Here 
water is abundant and of the best quality, from numerous streams flowing 
from the main range towards the Khetrin country. (Witde.} 

KARANGA— 
A narrow gorge in the Vaziri hills, on the left bank of the Karam, north of 
Bana, on the road from the Kiram river to Chapari, by the Zangara 
ravine. It was formerly impracticable for laden camels, but during General 
Chamberlain’s Kébal Khél expedition it was rendered practicable by blasting. 
This road is taken by parties who come up the Kiram from Bani, as the 
narrow place on that river called Tangi is avoided. (James.) 

KARANI— 
A name given to certain tribes of Afghanistan’ who are called Pathans, 
but are believed to have a different ongin from those who are acknow- 
ledged to be Afghans, viz., the Duranis, Ghilzais, Kakars, &. The 
tribes included in the title “‘ Kar&n¥” are the Orakziis, the Afridis, Mangale, 
Khataks, Khigiants, &. (Bellew.) 

KARAR— 
A mountain to the north-east of Chaontra, Kohat district. It is bounded 
on the north by the Sanda valley, on the east by the Edal Khel, on 
the south by the Kuli Khél, on the west by the Akori. It has two main 
peaks, 1, Kardr, on the east, 2, Muzdaki, further west. It affords good 
grazing for camels. There is salt in it, especially on its south face, where 
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an old mine used to be worked, and is now watched by a tower above the 
Tarkha, over against Nari of the Edal Khel. (Roae.) 
KARHADA— ; 
-A village in Bajaéwar, on the road from the Talash valley to Baj&war. 
It ison a pluin, (Aleemoola.). 
KARI— ; : 
A precipice in Amb territory, just above Mandi, on the right bank of 
the Indus, which extends for about 14 mile, and prevents passage along 
the bank of the river to Amb. (Coze.) 
KARIANI— ; 
A pass on the Tank border, leading over the Naser range, from Kiri Gholam 
to Kot Kirgi. Itis practicable for laden camels. (Macyregor.) 
KARIROSAM— sy 
A village in the Khwaram division of the Khatak hills, Kohat district, 
situated 52 miles south-east of Shawiki, at the east of the Shawiki valley, 
and on the road to Malgin, which is about 53 miles from it. It is also 
on the road from Malgin to Shakardara, and is about a mile from the 
junction of the Mithan and Tiri Toi, above which the roads branch to 
Shakardara by the Bragdi and Tarali routes. 

The Malgin salt mines are in a range called the Landaghar, east of Kari- 
rosam and between the Tiri Toi on the south and the Tarkha on the 
north. It has about 30 houses, but no shops. Water is procured from three 
tanks, and when they dry, from a spring of indifferent water in the 
adjacent ravine. (foss.) 

KARKAN MIAN or ROD SHAM— 
See “ Chilat Sham.” 

KARKARA— 
A pass leading from the Miilazai division of the Bani district, between 
the China and Gulh&ra passes, into the Batani hills; a minor division 
of which tribe occupy land near its mouth. (Urmston, Minchin.) 

KARKAN WAM— 
A Kachi situated on the Bani frontier at the mouth of the Sakda 
pass, about 11 miles from Jani Khél. The river bed is here very wide, 
and the Kachi consists of a large patch of fertile land on the right bank. 
It is irrigated by a water-cut brought from the Krasti pass. Captain 
Maclean proposed that a post should be erected near this place, in lieu of 
that of Jani Khél. (Maclean, Macgregor.) 

KARNOGHA— 
A wild and rugged tract in the Kohat district, lying below the north-east 
slopes of Kund Hukani, and in the angle formed by the Lugh&ri and 
Tir Toi streams. It is about 4 miles from the Lughari to the Tiri Toi, 
by the road across Karnogha, which may be divided into three parts. 

The ascent from the Lughari takes 17 minutes by a long narrow pass, at first 
over boulders, and getting smoother towards the top, whence the road runs 
for 23 minutes through a broken country below Kund Hukani, which has 
a general slope to the Toi, traversed by ravines, which deepen to “ khads” 
near the Toi. There is then a rough but easy ascent of 20 minutes, leading 
to a stony upland plain which lies between the broken tract above named, 
and an equally broken but higher tract above the left bank of the Lughari. 

The descent thence takes 15 minutes. The upper part is easy and good, 
but the lower is rough and steep, and the roadway narrow. (/oss.) 
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kAROH DE ae : 
A valley of Yaghist&n, tributary to the Panjkéra valley. It is degeri 
as a narrow defile between high hills, about 20 miles long, and agen 
many villages, of which the following are some of the principal :— 


Akhégram. {|  Kumeia. —- Darokai. :  Owlrai. 
Shabazii. Manzai | Kharkabanj. Shudial. 
Bandagii. Gilibigh. Shashkar. Trigrai. 
Jabii. Sperkai. Kharposai. Mosai. 
Khonantangai. Shin Kanrai, |; Péshtér.  Birdirai. 
Gods. Jukrai | Maarai. | Bligh. 
Mitrora. Shiga. Bargholai. Dorial. 
Gal. Kabal. | Tatogrim. Lago. 
Rangarai. Kar. Landai. Ayarakero. 


The Karoh Dara is inhabited by the Karohi section of the Paéndeh Khel 
Malizais. There is said to bea road into Swat through this glen, which 
is good and clear of obstruction, and the only one by which guns could be 
taken into Panjkora; it is said to have been used several times by Saltao 
Mahamad Kh4n when in possession of Pésh&war. 

The roads to SwAt, according to Lockwood, are the Selai Kandao or Kachalo 
and the Doghalgi or Tanga passes. The latter is described as being a 
good road. Both descend into the Naikbi Khél division of Swat. (Bellew, 
Raverty, Lockwood.) 

K ARORAI— 
A pass in Yaghistan, leading from Azikhel-Baizai-Swat to Ghorband. It 
is practicable for laden cattle, and the water-supply on it is famed for its 
excellence. It is sometimes closed by snow. It starts from either Khwazo 
Khela, Janulargai, Shalpin or Jishah, and goes over the pass to Lilawar, 
a village in Ghorband, inhabited by Mians. It is one day’s journey. (Lock- 
wood.) 

KAROTI— 
A large tribe of Afghanistan who inhabit the dietrict of Karibigh, and 
the table-lands of Dar Tselae, Saroba, and Sarafzai, on the eastern borders 
of Khorasin. They trade largely with Hindtstan vid the Gomal pass, 
and the wealthier of them, leaving their wives and the poorer members 
of the community to take care of their camps, which are pitched in the 
northern portion of the Derajat, proceed to the markets of Lahor, Delbi, 
Maltan, and even Calcutta and Bombay, for the purposes of trade; bartering 
the fruits of Kabal, madder, asafcetida, for English goods, tea, &. 

The tribe is divided into three great sections, the Zaku Khel, I-Khel, 
and Adu Khel, and these again into numerous sub-divisions. They number 
about 15 to 20,000 souls, of whom perhaps two thousand migrate yearly 
to Hindistan, the remainder remain in Khorasin. There seems no doubt 
that the Povindah and agricultural branches of the Karotia belong to one 
and the same clan, in spite of the assertion of Lumsden that they are not. 

The Povindab Karotis are undoubtedly Ghalzais, and are claimed as 
connections by the Kati Khéls of Tank, Niazis of Isa Khél, and Miso Khel 
of Draband. 

Their yearly profit in the Hindastan trade is estimated at about £8,000 
per annum. They pay a grazing tax of Rs. 900 to the Nawab of Tauk 
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for the privilege of grazing their cattle during their stay in Hindastan. 
Of late years several Karotis have settled on the Shekh Badin hill, in the 
Derajat, and do not return to Khorasin. 

The Karotis are on friendly terms with all the Povindah tribes, both Lo- 
hani and Ghalzai, with the exception of the Saliman Khél, with whom 
they have an old and very bitter blood-feud. With the Vaziris, of course, 
they are at enmity, and have to proceed with the greatest caution up the 
Gomal pass, as far as Dwa& Gomal, owing to the constant attacks of the 
Mahsiid thieves. At Sarofzai precautions are always taken to protect the 
eattle against the Jadrans, who in their way are as great thieves as the 
Vaziris, and who make constant attacks an unarmed parties on the Sarofzai 
hills. 
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KARPASI— : 
A ravine on the Ré&janpir border, said to be the source of the Gazbo, at the 
south foot of Gi&nd&rf. There is water here from a pool at a place surround. 
ed by high hills. 

Between the southern slope of Giandari and the Andarali ridge is a plain 
which really is the uma link between these ridges, and drains into 
the Sori on the north and the Zangi on the south. This watershed is the 
boundary between the grazing grounds of the Mazaris and the Shambinis. 
( Davidson.) 

KAR TANGI— . 
A small defile in the Bana district, about quarter of a mile south of the 
OUrmali pass. It has a very difficult entrance, but there is some cultivation 
inside, and two emall villuges of Bobai Batanis about two miles from the 
mouth. (Norman.) 

KASHA— 
A river rising in the Orakzai country, at the Zawaghar, and flowing west ; 
it enters British territory near Shahi Khel, where it is a considerable stream, 
and is known as the Ghirbin Toi. It passes through the country of the Ali 
Khel, Akhel, Rabia Khel, and Mishti Orakzais. The villages of the Akhel on 
its banks are Sabi Mela, Karapa, and Sarka; of the Rabia Khel, Ozgar, 
Adiimela Inzawar, Katea, and Guda; and of the Mishti, Khaori, Kasha Zara 
Mela, Kasim Shah, and Ajmir. Above it is called Khankai; from Shahi 
Khel it runs east, and joins the Hang river at Raisin. (Macgregor.) 

KASHARI KACHI— 
A valley on the Dera Ghazi border, belonging to the lands situated a few 
miles west of the Narpir post, and on the left bank of the Sori ravine. 
(Davidson.) 

KASHGARIA— 
A village in Dir, one march from the town of that name, on the road to 
Chitral. (Sapper.) 

KASHI— 
A pass in the Zin range, west of, and a few miles from, Daka. It is 
impracticable for laden camels, but horsemen can go with difficulty. A little 
fair water is procurable from the ravine of this name draining to the Suaf. 
(Davidson) 

KASHMIR SMAS— 
A cave in the Pajar range, on the Yiisafzai border. Several officers have 
visited it, but, though within the British boundary, the trip is a dangerous 
one, owing to prowling bands of Binerwals. 

KASIMA— 
A village in the Baizai division, Ytsafzai, Péshawar district, 54 miles north- 
east of Liinkhor. It contains 120 houses and 8 Hinda shops. It is eur- 
rounded by ravines, and has the Kalp&ni on its east, and a branch of the 
Landai Kanda on its west, separating it from the villages of Sarobai and 
Tazigram. The ravines here are in some places 4( feet deep, with perpendic- 
ular banks. Water is procured. from the stream beiow the village and 
from a few wells, and the supply is good and perennial The inhabitants 
of this village are all Khataks; the headmen are Sikandar Mir Afzal, 
and Hastam. The sections are Shahbaz Khel and Mishak. The houses 
are scattered about on the tops of little plateaux divided by deep imprac- 
ticable ravines, and are made of stone and mud, with flat roofs, The 
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cultivation is all ‘lalmi’ here, but ou the Kalpéni are several very flourishin 
gardens, watered from wells in the bed of the river. Thence there are roads 
to all the passes to Swat and Baner, and this is one of the usual halting 

laces. (Lumsden, Macgregor.) 

KisIMA— nae 
A village in the Kamalzai division, Yiisafzsi, Peshawar, situated in the open 
plain, about 24 miles south-east of Tort. It has two wells, one of which is in 
the Masjid; 63 houses of Pathans, 22 of Awans, and 53 of Hindas; 8 shops 
and 3 mosques. The headmen are Bostin and Shih Nawiz. (Lumsden.) 

KASMOR— Lat. 28° 26’ 29; Long. 69° 36’ 24”. Elev. 245. 
A village in the Jacobabad district, 80 miles from Jacobabad, 30 miles from 
Rojhan, 22 miles from Sii, and 3 miles from the right bank of the Indus. 
It is the chief place of the sub-division of the same name. There is a tehsil 
here and a guard of eight men from Jacob’s Rifles. The village has about 
250 houses of wattle and dab. Formerly there was a post of the Sind Horse 
here, but it has been moved forward 3 miles on the Sai road, and bas 
been reduced to 40 sabres. The country round Kasmor is very thickly 
wooded. The village is connected with the Indus by a canal, and in the floods 
the whole of the country round it is under water, and for this reason it is sur- 
rounded by a dam. Water is plentiful and good here; supplies are procur- 
able in small quantities without notice, and wood and grasa are abundant. 
The soil is very good, but there are very few inhabitants. Large herds of 
cattle and camels graze in the surrounding jungles. There is no regular 
travellers’ house here. (Macgregor.) 

KASRACHINA— 
A pass leading from the Band district, between the Sakhdi and Saroba 
passes, into the country of the Mahsid Vaziris. (ZAordurw.) 

KASRANIS— 
A Baloch tribe who inhabit the extreme north of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
district, a portion of the south of the Dera Ishmail district, and the hills 
to the immediate west of these tracts. 

They are bounded on the north by the Kura; on the east and south 
there is no defined boundary, as their lands are scattered about in the dis- 
trict; and west by the Drag hills. 

Bruce sub-divides this tribe as follows :— 

I, Lashkarani; II, Khabdin; III, Bhada; [V, Wasdi8ni; V, Laghari; VI, 
Jarwar; VII, Rustamani. 

1.—The Lashkardni section he again sub-divides into—1, Masa&éni 18, 

fighting men living at Kot Kasrani ; 2, Ranjani 12, at Kot Kasrant ; 
8, Dun&ni 10, at Bati; 4, Mandw&ni 30, at Barot Mandwani; 5, 
Bohani 30, at Jok; 6, Bakhsh&ni 11, in the hills; 7, Totani 5, in 
the hills; 8, Hamlani 30, at Jok Hamlani; 9, Ahrani 10, at Rad 
Doha; 10, Banjsni 5, at Barot; 11, Gazani 7, at Barot 
Mandwéini; 12, Mahamadani 5, at Barot Mandwans,—total 163. 

Fazl Ali, chief of the Kasrfnis, states there are only 12 men in No. 1; 
he calls No. 3 Damani, and estimates it at 18; No. 4 at 50; No. 5 at 20; 
No. 6 at 12; No. 7 at 10; No. 9 at 10; No. 10 he calls Beganti 8; 
No. 11 Gatani, at 10 to 12,—total 194. - 

Il.—The Khtbdin sections are—1, Dilshadani 20, living at Kot Kasrani; 

2, Mirani 8, at Jok Nola; 3, Mahamadani 20, at Kot Kasraini; 4, 

Kaimani 50, at Koh Nala; 5, Sharant 6; 7, Gumyja 5, in the hille; 

7, Chalgari 25, in the hills; 8, Jandani 10, in the hills; 9, Syadani 
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5, in the hills; 10, Shahlani 25, at Bir Hind; 11, Shorani 23, 
at Sorjiiha; 12, Lalant 25, at Tibi ; ; 13, Isan1 15 ; 14, Josini 30, 
in the hills, —total 368. 

Fazl Ali says No. 1 numbers 40; No. 2, 12; No.3, 15; No. 4 62; No.5 
he calls Shahbazani 8; No. 6,6; No. 10, 80; No. lL, 20; No. 12, 15; 
No. 18, 25,—total 308. 

III. The Bhada sections are—1, Brohani 80, living at Bati; 2, Iniyatan1 
12, at Koh Satra; 3, Makarans 7, at Rad Doha; 4, Jamawint 15, 
at "Batt; 5, Sobsni 15, at Lahri; 6, Moradani 25, at Kot Kaerani; 
7, Laghani 40, at Mithwani ; 8, Alani 12, at Kot Kasrani ; 9, 
Langwani 12, at Shamtala; 10, "Atani, 1; 11, Admini 40, at 
Jok Boda ; 12, Kapjani5; 13, Hulatani 35, at Ratira,—total 305. 

Faz] Ali puts No. 2 at 15; No.3 at 10; No. 1 he calls Yarwani 80; 
No. 4, 10; No. 5, 12; No. 6, 30; No. 7, 62; No. 9, 32; No. 10 he calls 
Ratani; No. 11, 63; Nos. 12 and 13 are not mentioned, but mixed with 
the Wasiiini section. 

IV.—The Wasiani sections live in Darakaona, and are—1, Bigani 15; 

2, Hurwini 15; 3, Latfani 17; 4, Istani 10,—total 57. 

Fazl Ali does not divide this into sections at all. 

V. The Lagh&ri sections are,—1, Jalani 15 ; 2, Bador 17; 3, Lalani 28 ; 
Doani 25,—total 80. 

This section is not mentioned at all by Faz! Ali. 

ViI.—The Jarwar sections are—Jarwar 120, live in Jok Jarwar and 

Kakra,—total 120. 

Faz] Ali puts this section at 40 men. 

VII.—The Rustamani sections are—1, Rustamani 80, living at the Rorhati 
ravine ; 2, Kosah 10, at Sabna; 3, Khandak 10, at Balna; 4, 
Chura 10, at Chawani; 5, Rahmani 6, at Jok Rahm4ni,—total 116. 

Faz] Ali puts No. 1 at 30; No. 4, 40; No. 5, 8,—total 58. Grand 
Total 1, 109. Fazl Ali’s total i is 1,160. 

Minchin’s list differs so much from the above that I think it will be 
best to give it separately. 


{ 1. Yarwani of Bhati oe .. 140 Bruce's 

a | 2- Hamlani of Hamalwaia... » 60 Section I No. 8 
5 3. Balwani of Bhati sah iia 22 
3 | 4. Hamlani of Sahri ies .. ~©-.20 ii I 8 
| 6. BSulant of Kevuli wa ow Lb 
| 6. Rustamani of Gornali ... ow 217 i Vil 
“| 7. Daneaniof Ditto... .. 12 i I 3 
MM) 8. Lukaniof Lukint ~ 1G © 
3 | 9. Luk&ni of Toriwala __... « 50 
a 10. Kolatini of Jok Tibi... « . 70 

11. Lagiari of Tata is ae 70 ‘ v 
E412, Adamani of Jok Bada ... ~ 100 
© 113. Shalini of Berhind sé .. «=~6O 
2 | 14. Sorani of Jok Chari... . 20 * II 11 
~ 115. Kosa of Jok Sona a » 20 re VII 2 
2 | 16. Wasiani of Khoan » 40 i IV 
oe | 17. Mandwani of Jok Bist Mandwani . 160 3 I 4 
.2 (18. Mandani of Khowan _... - 10 ‘i; I 12 
3 119. Mirani of Jok Nokwala... we (15 7 II 2 
3 20. Bulchani of Bulchini ... ~ 4. = 80 

21. Chaora of Nari .. 60 

22. Dilshadani of Kot Kasrint w 120 ‘5 IT 

Total ... 1,081 


1. Bakbs&ni of Dudoshi - 60 Bruce's 
{| 1: Josini of Ditto... - 30 Bection I No. 6 
| 3. Rabm&ni of Korianli . 20 i VII & 
4 | 4. Josini of Ditto . 80 
3 6. Tot&ni of Ditto 30 " I ” 
6. Kasmani of litto 220 7 lI 4 
24 7. Yarwant of Bhatt 200 
©! 8. Bowén! of Vihowa Pass . 250 
3 | 9. Shbit&nl of Setra ‘ . 80 
3 10. Sukani of Mithiwan . 100 
11. Tindini of Ditto 40 
12. Shidani of Setra . @ 
TotaL 1,050 
2 ( 1. Sukani of Daolatwala .. 100 
~ . Jarwair of Jok Badoo ... 40 
a | 3. Bakrani of Shadiwala ... 60 
& 4. Tangra of Tangra sas 120 
5. Adméni of Lagh&ri 30 
£& ] 6. Sulani of Tibi - «. 200 
to! 7. Pehur of Pehur ee . 1 
| 8. Jarwar of Jok Boga... . 30 
Bs Tota. .. 696 
Granp Tora. » 2,726 


Van Cortlandt says the Kasranis of the plains are estimated at about 
8 or 900 men. “ One-half of these inhabit Kot Kasraini, Jhara, Pehir, and 
“ other villages in the Sanghar division ; the other half live along the foot of 
‘the hills in (Kiris or Joks) temporary villages. The Kasranis of the hills 
‘are estimated at about 500 men; they are divided into several sects, each 
‘having one or wore headmen, as follows :— 
“ Yat.—Kumini, about 150 men. These live within the Kaora pass, and are 
‘‘ addicted to thieving ; they also join the Bozd&rs in most of their 
‘marauding excursions. The headmen of this sect are Mita and 
“ Mana. 
“ Qnd,—Jarwani, about 160 men, inhabiting the Bhati pase and the hills 
‘opposite. These are divided into two parties, one under Omar and 
“the other under Bakhsha and Thaga. The first inhabit the Bhati 
“pass, and are on amicable terms with the Kasr&nis of the plains. 
“They are an orderly set. The second live further in, and are of 
“predatory habits, and generally act in concert with their neigh- 
“bours in the Kaora pass. 
“ 3rd.—Kasranis under Hillum Kh&n, about 30 men, living inside the 
“ Lithra pass; are a thievish set. 
‘ 4¢h.—Lukh&ni, about 60 men, with Lakha Khb&n at their head, live within 
“the Sebri and Mitwihan passes. Ydasaf Khan, the leader of the 
“foray against Fateh Khao, was a Lukhani. 
“5th, —Vasiiani and Chandia, from 25 to 80 men, live inside the Bagoh 
“pass; the heads of this sect are Fatha and Ali; the latter is given 
“to plundering. 
“ 6¢4.—Vasiani and Lalani, inhabit the hills inside the Vihowa pass. They 
‘are estimated at from 60 to 80 men; the headmen are Mabamad 
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“and Brabim. The latter is the most influential of the two, and 
ig a noted marauder.” 

From Vihowa tothe Kaora pass, the Kasranis, both inside the hille and 
in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, are estimated at from 250 to 800 men. 

According to the Census Report of 1868, there are 376 Kasrani souls 
in the Dera Ishmail Kh&n district, and 2,938 in the Dera Ghazi; total 
8,814 in the plains ; of these, about one-third only, or 1,105, are adult males, 
the rest being women and children. 

There is of course very little data to go on in estimating the number 
of this tribe in the hills. Van Cortlandt says that it is 500 fighting men, 
Pollock 750, Minchin 1,050, and Bruce about 378, or on an average 668. 
But the average of the estimates given by the above authorities of the 
fighting strength of those living in the plains is 1,668, or 563 more than 
the actual amount, which is only 1,105, so that if we also reduce the aver- 
age of the estimates of the hill Kasrainis by one-third, we shall probably be 
nearer the truth. Thus 444 will be the number of the hill Kasrni fighting 
men, and 1,105 of those of the plains; total ],549. 

The following are the Kasrani passes—Khaona, Barhand, Kohand, 
Bhathi, Rorhali, Litra, Mathwahan, Baja, Vihowa, Kuar or Kara. 

The following list of Kasrani villages in the Dera Gh&zi district is 
furnished by Mr. Fryer, Settlement Officer :— 


Kot Kasrani. Rindwaili. 
Jok Bada. Thata. 
Bertt. Bhatianwali, 
Chuta Mar Gata. Rishiali. 
Hamalwali. Tibi. 
Khetranowali. Barul Madrani. 
In the Dera Ishmai] Khan district their villages are— 
Daolat wala. | Laghari. 
Jok Bindu. Tibi. 
Jok Shadiwala. Pihar. 
Tangra. Jok Boga. 


In the hills their principal villages are Bati and Korianli, and they 
live principally about the Vihowa, Litra, and Mithawan passes. 

The Kasranis have large herds of camels grazing on the sandy plain 
between Kot Kasrini and Vihowa, which affords good pasturage ; 
and a large portion of the tribe reside in small detached temporary 
villages along the foot of the hills near the mouth of the passes, into 
which they take their cattle for water, and are on good terms with their 
own fraternity in the hills. A portion of the tribe also cultivate land near 
the river irrigated by wells. 

In former times, when the Vibowa route through their country was 
frequented by traders from K4&bal and Ghazni, the chiefs of the Kasr&nis 
received a transit duty of about 1} rupee for each loaded camel. 

The Kasranis are the most northern tribe of all the Baloches. They are 
said to be descended from one Kasra Rhind Baloch. Very little seems to 
be known of their history before annexation. They are always described as 
a very predatory race, but of their feuds, &c., there is no information. 

When the Mialtan outbreak took place, and Lieutenant Edwardes took 
the field against Diwan Malraj, Mita Khan, the Kasrani Chief, took posses- 
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sion of the fort of Mangrota, and ejected the Diwan’s governor. He then 
quietly waited to see how events would turn out, prepared to act bis part 
accordingly, and when he saw the scale turning in face of the British 
Government, he offered his services to Lientenant Edwardes. 

On annexation, he was conlirmed in the grants which he had enjoyed 
under former Governments, which he seems to have done little to deserve, 
for he winked at raids and petty robberies by the hill portion of bis tribes 
and by his neighbours the Bozdars, till, as we became better acquainted 
with the border, and satisfied of his ability to check raids on bis portion of 
the frontier, we obliged him to do so in consideration of his light assesement 
and money allowances. He was hand-and-glove with the Bozdarsa when 
they lifted cattle from the Sanghar plain. At last their condact became so 
bad that, early in 1852, Major Nicholson, the Deputy Commiasioner of Dehra 
Ishmail Khan, suggested that the Kasranis in the plains should be’held 
responsible for the good conduct of their brethren in the bills. The matter 
being referred for the opinion of Mr. Van Cortlandt, that officer, after 
consultation with Mita Khan, stated that it would not be just to compel 
Mita Khan to take charge of the passea between the Litra and Kaora, 
as the country opposite them was not inhabited by his tribe, and he 
could not exercise that control over them that he could over the passes from 
Sanghar to Litra, where the villages of his tribe run parallel with the hills, 
and cultivation extends to the mouth of the passes. 

However, as there seemed no alternative, Mita Khan proposed that he 
be allowed to entertain a Jemadar and 25 Sowars, and a Jemadar and 30 
footmen, to enable him to take upon himself the responsibility of the whole 
of the passes (with the exception of the Kaora), and he agreed to bind 
himself to put down marauding, and to restore whatever might be taken 
through these passes. This plan Mr. Van Cortlandt considered reasonable, 
considering the position of the passes and the extent of country he would 
have to look after. 

For the passes already under his care, Mita Kh&n was allowed a redac- 
tion in the rent of his lands to the extent of Rs. 400 per annum, 
which he again made over to the cultivators under him, besides taking 
little or nothing from those cultivating in the immediate vicinity of the 
passes. This system was in force under the Sikh Government, and was 
continued by Mr. Van Cortlandt. 

It appears that this plan was eventually sanctioned in a modified form, 
and Mita Khan was held responsible for all the passes from Kot Kasrani 
to Vibowa, he receiving an allowance of Rs. 500 per annum. 

But the tribe, being divided and scattered in their separate jurisdictions, 
as before stated, soon became disorganized, and raids and other crimes were 
perpetrated on the Kasrani border, which brought down on them the anger 
of Government, who were subsequently obliged to adopt severe measures 
against them. The worst of these outrages was the celebrated attack on 
Dera Fateh, of which I take the following account from Major Nicholson’s 
report. 

It appears that one Nanak Mal, a Government watcher over the cotton 
crop of Yisaf Khan, Kasrdni, disappeared from the village of Daolatwala, 
(in which Yiisaf Khan had land) in November 1851. Ydsaf Khan himeelf 
resided in a little village called Yisaf-ko-Jok at the foot of the hills, oppo- 
site Daolatwala, close to the mouth of the Kira pass. 
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Mr. Simeon, the Assistant Commissioner, having reason to believe 
that the watcher had been made away with by Yisaf Khan, ordered 
the Thanadar of Girang to seize him; but the Thanadar, unable to find 
Yisaf, sent in his brother Mahamad instead, who was put in prison. 
On the 17th of February 1852, Mahamad attempted to escape from 
the jail, and hurt himself so badly in leaping from the wall that he 
died on the 29th of the same month. His body was removed to his 
village, and after burying it Yisaf went off to the hills, accompanied 
by all the Kasranis of his village, and commenced exerting himself to 
raise his tribe in the hills against Government. The Thanadar of Girang 
reported all this to Mr. Simson, but he did not at first apprehend any- 
thing more serious than cattle-lifting. On the 16th March, Mr. Simson 
left Dera for Draband with Sir H. Lawrence; the Thanadar was not 
aware of this, and consequently his report of the 15th, stating that 
matters had assumed a more serious appearance, and that troops were re- 
quired to protect Dera Fateh Khan, did not reach Mr. Simson till the even- 
ing of the 18th, thirty-six hours after the attack had been made. 

It appears that the Kasranis, about 300 foot and 40 horse, started from 
the Kira pass, where they had been assembled for two days previously, at 
sunset on the evening of the 16th, and marching between the posts of 
Gorwali and Vihowa, arrived at Dera Fateh Khan at early dawn on the 17th. 

The force at the police station consisted of 14 sowars and 19 foot, and 
6 of the police establishment, 16 being absent on duty, and 9 having been 
lent on the occasion by the Governor of the fort of Girang. This force 
was not strong enough to offer much opposition, and the Kasranis plunder- 
ed such portion of the bazar as was not under fire from the station for an 
hour, and then retreated with the loss of three killed and one prisoner, 
carrying with them most of the cattle belonging to the village. The 
amount of plunder obtained from the bazar was very trifling, as the towns- 
people had previously, in anticipation of an attack, deposited all their most 
valuable property in the police station. 

The Kasranis took a more southerly direction in their retreat than that 
by which they had advanced, making for the road between Vihowa and 
Thata (the two most northerly posts in the Dera Ghazi Khan district), 
to both of which the Thanadar lost no timt in despatching intelligence ; 
and collecting such people of the country as were willing to assist, followed 
himself in pursuit of the plunderers. 

He was joined by about 40 cavalry from the two outposts mentioned 
above, near the village of Tibiwala, 7 miles to the southward of Vihowa. 
He had with bim 9 horse and 30 foot from the fort of Girang, and Mabamad 
Khan, headman of the village of Vihowa, and Kaora Khan of Tibi, with about 
30 horse and the same number of foot between them. 

The Kasranis had taken up a strong position behind an embankment, 
where they were out of fire. The Thanadar and people of the country 
were for employing the footmen to drive them out before making use of 
the cavalry; but the Naib Risaldar of the 4th Panjab Cavalry present, 
insisted on charging them at once, which he did, but after a most 
gallant attempt was repulsed with the loss of the Jamadar and three 
men, and three horses killed, and six men and nine horses wound- 
ed. The Kasranis then pursued their retreat to the hills without further 
molestation, entering the Litra pass, which is about 8 miles to the 
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southward of the Kira, from which they bad issued, and having gone 
over in their advance and retreat upwards of 50 miles of ground. aha- 
mad Khao, Khetran, of Vihowa, was the only man of the country who ac- 
companied the cavalry in their charge, but considering the nature of the 
ground, the villagers cannot be conwidered culpable for holding back from 
the desperate attempt made by the cavalry. 

On the morning of the 19th Major Nicholson reached Vihowa with Sir 
H. Lawrence; on the 21st, acting on intelligence received, he wae enabled 
to seize 33 of the Jahangira Kasrinis and 2 of the hill ones; some of these 
men were afterwards recognized as having been with the plundering party 
on the 17th, a few articles found on them having also been proved to 
have been taken from the bazar on that occasion. 

Mita Khan, the Chief, did not join in the foray, because he had too much 
at stake in the plains to commit bimeelf openly against Government; but 
he did not exert his influence to prevent it, and he sent no intimation of the 
gathering or intentions of his tribe to any of our frontier officers or poste. 
On being taxed by Major Nicholson with bis culpable neglect, he attempted 
to deny that he possessed any influence among his tribe, or knew anythin 
of their intentions, but on its being recalled to his recollection that he h 
shown his influence a few years ago by laying siege to Dera Fateh Khin 
at the head of his tribe, and being told that he must be either with or 
against Government openly, he changed his tone, and the next day as an 
earnest of his intentions sent in two mountaineers whom he had been required 
to seize, and promised to capture more. 

Of the hill chiefs, the principal ones in the foray were Mita of Mala, 
Bakhsha of Bajul, ayd Bakhsha of Birot; the first of these was badly 
wounded in the bead by a sword-cut. Umar Khan, of the Bati pass, did 
ae accompany the expedition, having a well and some land in the Sanghar 

istrict. 

Major Nicholson considered the infliction of summary punishment on 
the Kasranis desirable in every point of view; but he thought the chastise- 
ment of such a poor hill tribe, thinly scattered over a very rugged country, 
and without anything deserving the name of a village, extremely difficult. 

In the meantime, he considered that the strength of the posta of Vihowa 
and Thata should be increased to 50 cavalry each, with a sufficient number 
of foot, to enable the whole of the cavalry to take the field in an emer- 
gency; and that a post should be established at Daolatwald, of the same 
strength also, that at least 100 infantry should be left at Dera Fateh 
Khan to re-assure the people, who were much alarmed and inclined to for- 
sake their homes for some place of greater security. Until Yasaf Khan was 
captured or killed, or heavy retribution inflicted on the Kasrani tribe, he did 
not consider it safe to relax these precautionary measures. 

Anocexed is a list of killed and wounded on the part of the police and 
people of the country, and a statement of loss sustained by the Katris and 
villagers of Dera Fateh Khan, furnished by themselves. 

Killed.—Police horse 4; foot 1; Mir Khan, headman of village of 
Nitkani, 1; total 6. 

Wounded .—Police horse 1; foot 2; total 3. 

Police horses killed, 2; wounded 2; villager’s horse killed, 1. 

Owing to Major Nicholson’s representations, a force, under Brigadier 
Hodgson, consisting of 400 men of the Panjib Infantry and 400 of the 
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6th Police Battalion, marched from Pebtr, 13 miles on the Bati pass, at 
10 p.m. on the night of the 11th April 1858. 

It reached the mouth of the pass exactly at daybreak on the following 
morning, and found the enemy (who had evidently received information 
of its approach) in position behind breastworks on the hills on either side. 
They were, however, soon driven off by the skirmishers, and the column 
advanced and destroyed Bati and other villages situate about a mile inside 
the pass, the loss being trifling, ] killed and 7 wounded. 

The house of the Malik of one of these villages, Omar by name, and 
of his son Abdala, who held aloof from the plundering of the tribe, were 
spared by Major Nicholson’s desire. The troops commenced their return 
march to Pehtir at 9 P. mM. 

The inhabitants of the Kasrani Jok (or temporary villages), of Roda Tiba, 
Hamlani, Kakarwali, aud Rustamani in the plains near the pass joined the 
enemy on the approach of the force, which therefore burnt their villages. 

The villages of Syad Ytsaf Khan and Admini, in the same quarter, the 
inhabitants of which remained peaceably in their homes, were not molested. 

The effects of this expedition were to put a stop to all but petty offences. 

After a short time Yiisaf Khan died, and his son Karm Dad was afterwards 
pardoned and permitted to return to his village on the security of Nawab 
Faojdar Khan of Dera Ishmail, who is connected with the Kasranis by 
marriage. 

Mita Khan was employed by General Chamberlain in the campaign 
against the Bozdars in 1857, to keep open his communications and assist in 
the destruction of villages. But he was never trusted, and it was only 
— the capture of the Khanband that any attempt was made to use 

im. 

Mita Khan died in 1861, and was succeeded by his son Faz] Khan, a lad 
then about 14 years of age. As there was no one man of sufficient import- 
ance and probity in the tribe to whom the office of guardian could be 
confided, it was thought advisable to make Ahmad Yar Khan, the lad’s father- 
in-law, one of the principal guardians, associating Kaora Khan of Tibi, 
Mosalim Khan, and Naorang Khan, three of the principal headmen of the 
tribe, with him, in case their services should be required to check aggressions 
on the part of members of their several sections of the tribe. This arrange- 
ment proved a complete failure; none of the guardians showed any interest 
in their young charge, but each, on the contrary, endeavoured to arrogate to 
himself the position and influence of the chief. The lad was in consequence 
neglected, and left to associate with inferiors, taught to smoke churrus, 
and spend all his time in sport. 

In March 1863 Captain Minchin reported that for some time past he had 
received continual reports of the very unsatisfactory state of affairs existing 
in the Kasrani tribe, owing to the minority of the young chief Faz] Khan, 
and the efforts made by the guardians to keep him in a state of pupilage 
while they used his power to their own advantage. He therefore thought 
it necessary to proceed in person to Mangrota to investigate the case. 

He then brought to notice that the Kasrani Chief received an allowance of 
Rs. 500 per annum in cash for the responsibility of the passes from Sanghar to 
Vihowa, and that the late Chief Mita Khin also received the lease of the Jara 
estate, subject to the payment of rent when the estimated profit of the estate 
exceeded Rs, 462-12-6 per annum, on a life tenure. 
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It wae quite clear that this money grant and ‘jagir’ were both made eape- 
cially in favor of the chief in consideration of his undertaking the charge of 
these passes, leaving to him to make his own arrangemente with the members 
of his clan. But as the ‘jagir’ grant was made in commutation of an 
old Sikh grant of grain, which was divided amongst the members of this 
tribe, and was not solely the appurtenance of the chief, the Jara Inim 
had always been regarded as a bone of contention between the chief 
and his clansmen, and the subject of many bitter disputes. 

Formerly the Chief Mita Khan had the lease of the tract known as Moza 
Kot Kasrani, paying the Government demand on it, viz., Re. 409, and 
receiving from the sub-proprietors a small suin in cash, assessed on the 
cultivated portion of the estate, and averaging about Re. 900. 

At the last revision of settlement made with Mita Khan, it was arranged 
that he should lease the lands direct to the actual proprietors, he consenting 
to this on condition of his receiving clear in cash Rs. 400 for the charge of 
the passes, Rs. 100 being paid to the tribe, Rs. 462 on account of the Jara 
Inam, and Rs. 20 to be paid by the tribe; total Rs. 882 perannum. He 
was induced to agree to this arrangement by his son-in-law, Ahmad Yar 
Khan, a wily intriguing man, of whom he stood terribly in awe, and who, as 
it subsequently transpired, appropriated to his own use the Rs. 100 which was 
to be divided amongst the tribe. 

This agreement was ratified before Captain Minchin, who had then been 
but a short time previously placed in temporary charge of the district, and 
who did not perceive the mischief of this agreement, which virtually broke 
off the connection between the chiefand his tribe, and made him a stipendiary 
of Government, receiving from Government a gratuity for performing 
certain duties, which in his original position he could easily have done, but 
under the altered state of affairs made him dependent for ite fulfilment on 
the good will of men in nu way bound to him by any ties but of a mercenary 
nature. Fortunately the severe punishment received by the Bozdar tribe 
in 1857 operated as a check on the perpetration of the more heinous 
crimes, which the influence of these chiefs would have been powerless to 
prevent. 

Captain Minchin ascertained that the young chief’s patrimonial estate 
consisted of a few barren acres on the right of the frontier road from Kot 
Kasrani to Vihowa, where the water from the hill streams seldom or never 
reached. The estate consisted of 75 acres, assessed at Ra, 2-14-11, or 
7 pie per acre. He bad also two wells leased to tenants at Nari, the value 
of which was estimated at Re. 40 a year. Independent of the Government 
allowance for the charge of the passes, he had absolutely no private property 
whatever. The Jara estate was only granted to bis father on a life tenure, 
aad it was entirely carried away by the river in 1861. 

Having assembled the principal members of the tribe, and explained to 
them fully all the facts of the case, Captain Minchin then asked them indi- 
vidually whether they were willing to assist their chief, and would agree 
to return to the former mode of paying their revenue through the chief. 
All the headmen, who chiefly benefited by the current arrangements, at once 
refused to return to the old system, objecting to the loss of profite and re- 
straint to which they would be subjected, as they could not remove their 
grain until the appraisement had been effected; while the tribe at large 
agreed to any arrangement that would benefit their chief. Captain Minchin 
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then recommended, as the Kasranis living inside the hills were the really 
responsible persons for the safety of the passes, that the sum of Rs, 150 
should be paid to them from the Government allowance, leaving Rs. 350 for 
the young chief, which, with his own private property and the lease on half 
rates of the Jara estate, would raise his income to about Rs. 450. 

This proposal was approved by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, and 
in July 1865 Captain Minchin again reported that all the beadmen of 
every section of the tribe residing on the Kot Kasran1 estate had agreed 
and signed a deed to the effect that they would pay the young chief 
Rs. 1,000 a year, out of which he would arrange for the payment of 
the Government demand, whether increased or not at ensuing settlements. 
In carrying out this plan, he was greatly aesisted by Ahmad Yar Khan, 
without whose co-operation, he admite, he should not have succeeded. This 
man, it will be remembered, was formerly greatly opposed to the young 
chief, whose father-in-law he is, but he turned over a new leaf and worked 
heartily to establish the position of his son-in-law in the tribe. 

The young chief’s income would then consist of a grant of Rs. 500 a 
year for the charge of the several passes in the Kasrani country, of which, 
however, he had to make large grants to the members of his tribe residing in 
the hills, through whom the safety of the passes is ensured. He had six 
“bargirs” in the frontier militia, which gave him about Rs. 30 a month, 
or Rs. 360 a year. He only possessed two small farms in his own right, the 
profits of which at the outside were not to be more than Rs. 100 a year. His 
income on these several accounts therefore amounted to about Rs. 1,960, 
out of which he had to. pay the Government demand assessed on the Kot 
Kasrani estate, and the grants to his clansmen for looking after the passes; 
this latter sum, including grants to headmen of sections and others to en- 
courage cultivation and for good services rendered, was not to be less than 
Rs. 500 a year, and Captain Minchin strongly advocated the retention of 
the Government demand assessed on this estate at its former amount, v7z., 
Rs. 417, which would leave the young chief a yearly rental of about 
Res. 1,043 per annum, to enable him to support his position as chief, while 
any increase in the demand would decrease his income and render his posi- 
tion critical. This proposal was also sanctioned. 

It will be remembered that Kaora Khan of Tibi was one of the headmen 
who strove by every means in his power to undermine the authority of 
the young chief and arrogate it to himself. He was a man of great wealth 
and influence, and succeeded most effectually at first, till Captain Minchin’s 
attention was called to the disorganised state of the tribe, and introduced 
the remedial measures detailed above. These arrangements did not at all 
chime with Kaora Khan’s views, and he became a disaffected man, and it 
was not long before he committed himself. 

_ In the beginning of September 1868, Lieutenant Grey, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Dera Ishmiil, ascertained during the investigation of a case of bribery 
against Hira Sing, Tehsildar of Kolachi, that one Khair Shah, who was in 
1862 supposed to have accidentally shot himself at Yakib’s well near Tibi 
with the gun of Kaora Khan’s son, Jahangir Khan, was in fact shot by 
Jahangir Khan himself, and that through unsparing bribery Kaora had suc- 
ceeded in procuring the suppression of the case by the Tehsildar Saltin 
Mahmid Khan, Khetran, and the Tehsildar Hira Sing. Lieutenant Grey 
on this determined to proceed unexpectedly to the spot and arrest Jabangir 
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Khan, and then, having sent Kaora Khan and othera who were likely to 
prove obstructive to the enquiry across the river to Leia, to proceed with 
the investigation in person. 

He took Kala Khan Bahadar, Rais of Kolachi, and some sowars as 
escort in a separate boat, and with hie few servants, orderlies, and writers 
io his own boat, etarted on the evening of the 9th November with the 
avowed intention of proceeding to Leia to investigate a murder that had 
occurred there, but intending to land in the early morning at Yakib’s well, 
which is opposite Leia, and take all parties by surprise, this being, he 
thought, the only way to prevent the absconding of the criminal, or the 
suppression of the evidence. However, it appears that from the time that 
this crime came out in the Kolachi investigations, Kaora Khan had been 
warned and advised to protect himself. 

The boat containing Kala Khan and his csowars fell behind during the 
night, and towards morning Lieutenant Grey’s boat was moored at Fateh 
Khan to await it; when it appeared in sight he started again for Yakab’s well, 
which was about half an hour further down the river. But the river branches 
at Fateh Khan, dividing upon a long island, which at that season (Septem- 
ber) was just hidden under water, and by some mistake Kala Khin’s boat 
followed the east channel, which leads to the Jeft or Leia bank, and even 
when they found their mistake, pursued that course, hoping to be able to 
get across into the right channel, instead of having to track the boat back 
against the stream; consequently, while Lieutenant Grey supposed them 
immediately behind him, and expected them every moment throughout the 
morning, they did not arrive till late at night. 

Lieutenant Grey, seeing that his escort did not come up, and fearful that 
delay might upset his plan, landed, and at once sent to arrest Jahangir at Tibi, 
3 miles off, at the same time keeping under his own surveillance Yakab, who 
was at his well, and Kaora Khan and his agent Misa, who happened to be in 
the fields of his own well, close to Yakib’s. He then sent off to collect the 
various witnesses to the murder from the villagea round. Meanwhile the 
day wore, and the guard not arriving, he was unable to send off Kaora, Yakab, 
and Mfisa, as he had intended, and they, being emboldened by seeing him 
unprotected, determined, as evening drew on, to bring matters to a crisis. 
Lieutenant Grey saw all.this, but as he remarked in his report, “to with- 
“draw from my attempt was a step not to be contemplated; to retain 
“my prisoner and Kaora and the others that I had under curveillance 
through the night was impossible ;” so determining to endeavour to carry 
the matter through, he ordered Kaora and the others to mount, retaining 
Jahangir, the prisoner, before whom the inquiry must be conducted, and 
sent them to the boats under charge of the Mansbie and orderlies that 
were with him, to whom he gave such arms as he had, and remained with 
a writer and Jahangir Khan, and proceeded with the investigation. 

On the way to the boats Kaora Khan was met by one Mirbaz at the 
head of a score of horsemen, and they all galloped back accompanied by 
a large concourse of footmen, and surprised and surrounded Lieutenant Grey 
in the village. Their demeanour was at first threatening, but Kaora main- 
tained a tone of respect, merely insisting on the necessity, fur his own safety, 
of Lieutenant Grey’s accompanying him to the hills. There being no 
help for it, Lieutenant Grey mounted and proceeded to Tibi, where half an 
hour sufficed to put all the families and property of the rebels on the road, 
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and then they marched through the ee reaching the foot of the hills 
about 3 a.M.; there Nar Mahamad Khetrau was occupying the Bhatt 

ass with a strong gathering, but unfortunately another pursuer, Joda 

han Dastir of Babba, attacked the party near the mouth of the pass, 
and turned it off from it, so Kaora Khan took his prisoner in by a small 
pass which joined it further up, beyond where Nor Mahamad was posted. 
Kaora Khan, Khetrin, Thanadar of Jaliiwali, arrived about this time, and 
the pursuit became hot, but Kaora Khin, whose arrangements were commend- 
able, kept Lieutenant Grey in advance and covered the retreat, threatening, 
if brought to bay, to kill him first, and then sell his life dearly, which 
threat of course kept the pursuers at a distance. Meanwhile Mehr Shah, 
a priest of the Baloches, sent to the Bozdars to close the exit from the 
Kasrani country, and Karim Dad Khan and Nar Mabamad Khan, Kasranis, 
and Fazl Khan, chief of the tribe, and the principal Kasranis of Mangrota 
and that neighbourhood, joined actively in the pursuit. 

Finally, Kaora Khan and his party were brought to bay some 13 miles 

beyond Bati, and after considerable negotiations with Saltan Mahmud gave 
it up as hopeless, and released Lieutenant Grey in the evening on condition 
of his people retiring. This accordingly was done, and the party got safe 
that mght to Litra, whence next day Lieutenant Grey proceeded to meet 
Mr. Beckett, Assistant Commissioner, who had come with the 1st Panjab 
Cavalry to join in the pursuit. 
' During the day that he was in restraint, Lieutenant Grey was hard- 
pressed for terms, but he succeeded in turning the matter off by expressing 
his conviction that the Commissioner would ratify no conditions that he 
made, and Kaora Khan had to content himself with a promise that all 
the grain then in his house would be sent him, ond, as he pressed it, that 
Government should be informed of his contrition, and lastly that, in the 
event of Government summoning him, he should have a safe conduct, or 
that if Government refused, he should be informed; he said that he on his 
part would commit no farther outrage. 

Meanwhile, on the news of this outrage reaching Dera Ishmail, the 1st Pan- 
jab Cavalry under Captain Vivian, accompanied by Mr. Beckett, at once turned 
out and marched towards Vihowa, making Miran, 33 miles, by the morning, 
but before they could get further, intelligence reached that Lieutenant Grey 
had been given up, and so, except one troop which was ordered into Tibi, 
the regiment returned. The 1st Panjab Infantry under Captain Keen, 
and the 4th under Colonel Hood, were embarked in boats, and the latter 
had actually started before the news of Lieutenant Grey’s release arrived. 
Lieutenant Grey returned to Dera on the evening of the 13th, and on the 14th 
the Commissioner, Colonel Graham, accompanied by Lieutenant Grey, escorted 
by a company of infantry, went down in boats to Tibi to take steps for the 
capture of Kaora Khan. Saltan Mahamad of Vihowa was deputed to in- 
duce’ the chiefs of the neighbouring tribes to refuse him an asylum. Kala 
Khan and Naorang Khan, Gandehpars, had meanwhile been despatched by 
Lieutenant Grey, immediately on his release, into the hills at the head of the 
Ushtaranas to cut off his retreat. They followed him up to the Zmara 
boundaries, but he managed to escape them by a ruse. 

Having failed to secure the rebel by these means, the Commissioner now 
deputed Gholam Hasan Khan Alizai with Saltan Mahamad Khetran to “ set 
“before him his position, and induce or compel him to come in.” Kaora 
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Khin received the deputation at the head of 100 men, but, after a long 
conference, they utterly failed in their object. Having thus failed a second 
time, the Commissioner summoned the tribes to bis assistance. His call was 
responded to. From the north the Ostarinas brought 600 men, and were placed 
under the Gandehpur Chief, Kali Khan, and there came also 120 Babar 
horse and foot-under Mahamad Gdl, and 120 Mian Khels, and from the south 
the Bozdars came 1,000 strong, followed by the Hadiinis 700, Lands 400. 
To these forces was entrusted the duty of blockading the hill Kasranis on 
the north, south, and west. The principal men of the plain Kasrinis were 
also summoned, and ordered to bring in the criminal under the following 
penalties :—(lsé.) Forfeiture of allowances for guarding the hill passes. 
(2nd.) Confiscation of standing crops asa fine. (8rd.) Deportation of the 
plain chiefs to Dera Ghazi Khan. (4¢4.) Blockade of the hill portion of 
the hill tribe. 

The chiefs at once took up their responsibilities, and collecting their clans- 
men in the plains, entered the hills, and returned in a few days with 22 
families, including about 40 women and children belonging to the rebels. 

The Kasranis were again despatched to the hills to perform the essential 
duty of bringing in Kaora Khan, and with them were associated, as advisers 
and supporters on the part of Government, a chief of the Kosahs with 50 
men, and one of the Gorchinis with the same number. The tribe returned 
again, after some days, with five of the principal rebels, but with the 
intelligence that Kaora Khan, his son, and others, escorted by about 80 of 
the hill Kasraénis, had escaped beyond the Kala Roh, and sought shelter 
with the Masa Khels. 

To guard against such escape, or to make such shelter more difficult, 
the Commissioner had proclaimed a reward of Rs. 10,000 on the heads 
of the four principal rebels, and to provide the means of payment of the re- 
ward, of feeding the tribes who had assembled, and of meeting the fines 
which would hereafter be inflicted on the criminals, the moveable property 
of Kaora Khan and of a few of his chief abettors had been seized and 
sold, producing upwards of Re. 20,000. 

This pressure being continued, Painda Khan, the chief of the Musa 
Khels, at last brought Kaora Khan into Mangrota, and delivered him up to 
Captain Sandeman on the 27th October. A darbar was then held by the 
Commissioner, at which he thanked the assembled chiefs and distributed 
the following rewards :— 





Ps. 

To the Bozdirs who brought 1,000 fighting men... 2,500 
»  Hadianis 700 se ... 2,000 
»  Liinds se 400 » «ee 1,000 
» Ushtarainas _,, 500. » es 4,000 
»  Kosas is 50 i. tes 700 
»  Babars sy 120 ane 750 
» Mian Khels ,, 120 Ses. ee 750 
»  Esots i 100 » «3800 
»  Gorchanis _,, 50 be ids 300 
»  Nitkanis _,, 50 » we ~~ 800 
»  Gandebpirs ,, 40 » ee 200 
3,140 10,000 
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and at the same time the following “ Khillats” were bestowed on the chiefs 
of the tribes :-—~— 


Rs. 
Jamal Khan (Lagari) bas 500 
Kala Khan (Gandapir) dais 500 
Paenda Khan (Misa Khel) ei 500 
Ashak Khan (Bozdar) oie 400 
Naorang Khan (Gandapir) is 400 
Gholam Haidar Khan (Lind) es 400 
Gholam Haidar Khan (Khosa) is 400 
Zaman Shah (Syad) fie 300 
Ramzan Khan (Ushtarana) ee 300 
Fateh Khan (Cshtarana) eas 300 
Mahamad Gil, Akhunzada (Babar)... 300 
Mehr Shah (Syad) oi 250 
Nibalan Khan (Bozdar) se 200 
Faz] Mabamad Khan (Mian Khel)... 159 
Wadi Kban (Babar) ee 150 
Pirdil Khan (Mian Khel) ia 150 
A Risaldar (Ist Panjab Cavalry) —... 100 
A Subadar (1st Panjab Infantry)... 100 

5,400 


The political expenses of the above force amounted in round numbers to 
Rs. 15,000, and this sum, as well as the Rs. 10,000 reward, was charged 
to the criminals and to the Kasrani tribe generally, and the cost of the 
“ Khillats ” to the Government. 

A bitter blood-feud has existed for many years between the hill Kasr&nis 
and their neighbours, the Bozdars, which every now and then breaks out 
afresh and gives a good deal of trouble to the local authorities. The diffi- 
culty is in preventing the Kasranis in the plains from assisting their 
kinsmen in the hills; and it is only by enforcing the responsibility of the 
chief and his headmen that it can be done. It is, however, altogether a clan 
quarrel, and neither of the tribes bear any ill-will towards the Govern- 
ment. 

In July 1869 a raid was made by abody of Kasranis and Ushtaranas 
(residents of British territory) on the Bozdars beyond the frontier, in re- 
venge for the murder of three Kasranis by men of the Bozdar tribe, and 
for an outrage committed in British territory against the mother of the 
Kasrani chief. The chiefs of the Kasraénis and Ushtaranas were fined, and 
further required to pay the Bozdars compensation for the raid, while the 
Bozdars made amends for the injuries inflicted on the KasrAnis; and the 
dispute was thus satisfactorily adjusted. 

A truce has lately been established between the two, and should it be 
again broken, the tribe in fault ought to be obliged to give compensation 
to the other, according to the Baloch custom. The usual way of settling a 
blood-feud is called ‘ Vani ya Bani,” which is giving a bride to the relations 
of the deceased, or a grant of land. The former is the most effectual of all 
the ways of closing a Baloch blood-feud. 
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The following genealogical tree of the Kasranf chief’s family in taken 
from Captain Minchin’s report :— 





__Dilshad. 
| ras ee ' 
Lal, Chief. Boda. Mahmed. 
| 
Prick: Chief. Go), Chief. dls 
| 
| Mita Khan, Chief. 
| 
Bada, Chief. Ahmad. Faz! Khan, Chief, 
| ! present Chief. 
Hamil, Chief. Muslim. 


Died without heirs. 


Firoz Khan was Chief before Dilshéd; he was killed by the Esot 
Pathans; and as he had no children he was succeeded by his relation 
Dilehad. (Van Cortlandt, Poliock, Minchin, Nicholson, Raverty, R. Bruce, 
G. Jacob, Fryer, Grey, Fael Ali, Graham, Sandeman.) 

KATAKANI— 
A hamlet in the Kohat district, in a glen below the south-west of the 
Girgalot Sir, a little off the salt road from Malgin to Nakhband, which is 
sometimes called from this the Katakani road. It is 5 miles lower down 
the Koha‘ Toi than Kuter, and is just across the river from Ziarat Banda, 
where the salt road crosses the Kohat Toi. It bas seven or eight houses 
inhabited by Seni Khataks. (Zoas.) 

KATA KHAT— 
A village in the Sidim valley, Yisafzai, Peshawar district, situated 2 
mniles to the west of Chargolai. The Mokam flows past within 500 yards 
of the village, and supplies it with water. The surrounding country is 
much cut up by ravines. It contains 50 houses, 10 of Pathans, 20 of 
Ghirghishtis. The headman is Akbar Khan. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

KATA KOSHTA— 
A village in the Khaibar pass, Yaghistan, 14 mile north-west of Ali 
Masjid, whence the stream, which runs past that place, issues from the 
ground. (Leech.) 

KATASAR— 
A village in the Gandao valley, Mohmand country, situated 14 miles north- 
west of Shabkadr, containing 120 houses, and able to turn out 200 fight- 
ing men. (DMacgregor.) 

KATGALA— 
A village in Swat, Yaghistan, containing 100 houses. It is situated on the 
gap leading from the Adinzai division of Swat into Talash. There is a detile 
of Katgala leading to Swat from Kunatér. On the brow of the hill overlook- 
ing this place are numerous ancient ruined buildings. (A/eemoola, Lockwood.) 

KATGARH— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district. It has 86 houses, 147 armed men, 
and is a bandah of Tugh. (Macgregor.) 

KATHGHAR— 
A village in the Dera division of the Dera Ishmail district, 4 miles north. 
west from Dera Fateb, 12 miles east from Vihowa. It has 171 houses, 10 
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shops, and 3 mosques. The population amounts to 878 souls, of which 
262 are adult males. The inhabitants are composed of 600 Baloches, 260 
Jats, 78 Rorahe. The water-supply is from tanks dependent on rain, 
and the water is fair, but not plentiful. The produce consists of hajra, 
jowar, wheat, barley, &c., and a few supplies are procurable here after due 
notice. The stock of the village embraces 5 horses, 190 cattle, 20 camels, and 
10 donkeys. Theheadmen are Barkhoda and Mahamad Hiisen. (Macaulay.) 

KATHAI— 
A pass in Hazara, leading from the Kathai glen of Agrér into the Konsh valley. 
The road is rather rough, but quite practicable for laden animals, General 
Wilde’s force having returned by it from Konsh in the campaign of 1868. 
( Wilde.) 

KATIGARHI— 
A village in Baizai division of Yisafzai, Peshawar district, situated about 
8} miles south of Linkhor and 44 south-west of Katlang, on the right bank 
of the Togh Nala, which supplies it with water, and about 4 mile: above 
the waterfall, where it dashes through a narrow chaem in the hills into the 
plains of Hoti. The ravine at this village is 80 feet deep and 50 wide, with a 
stream of water running down the centre. (Lumeden.) 

KATI KHELS— 
A section of Daolat Khel Lohani Povindahs, who reside at Tank (vide Daolat 
Khel). The present chief of the Kati Khels is Shah Nawaz Khan, son of 
Aladad Khan, who fled from Tank to the Vaziri tribes when the Sikhs 
crossed the Indus. (Macgregor.) 

KATILAI— 
A valley in Swat, Yaghistan,on the south bank of the river, running up towards 
the Jwarai pass. It is well cultivated and stocked with trees, producing 
various kinds of fruit. In Miller’s map of Swit there isa village of this name, 
which is evidently the same. The valley is called Syadgani or Katilai 
indifferently after these villages, the former being situated near the Jwarai 
pass, the other nearest the river. (Bellew, Miller.) 

KATLANG— 
A village in Linkhor, Péshawar district, 5 miles east of Linkhor, con- 
taining 187 houses, which are grouped in three parts, two on the right and one 
on the left bank of the Gada ravine, which is in some places 50 yards wide, and 
has the Kalpani on its west, and a branch of the Landai Kanda on its east, 
separating it from the villages of Sarobai and Tazagram. The ravines 
here are in some places 40 feet deep, and the banks perpendicular. Water 
is procured from the stream below the village and from a few wells. The 
inhabitants are Khataks. There is a police force here of 20 men. The 
village is on the road to Swat by the Mora pass. 

Daring the Salarzai complication of 1868-69 there was an extra police force 

of 27 men kept up here, A Thana is now being built. (MMacgregor.) 

KATZ KAI— 
A Vaziri village on the banks of the Ocha-khwar, peopled by the Langar 
Khel section of the Alizal Mahstds; it can turn out about 50 fighting 
men. Supplies and water are scarce. (Norman.) 

KAUBAT— 
A village or sub-division in the valley of Maidan, in Bajawar. Aleemoola 
says it consists of ‘9,000 houses, with its hamlets, and has 5,000 
“matchlockmen, and that there is an iron mine in the neighbouring hills 
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“which border on Chitral.” Montgomery’s Sapper says it is in Jandal, 
between Miankala and Janbatai ; he does not say anything about ite size, 
but only that it is notorious for thieves, (Aleemoola, Sapper.) 
KACL— 

A beach on the right bank of the Indus, 43 miles below Rokwan, between 
Babar Patan and the Kharjuan nala, which joins the Indus opposite the 
junction, on the left bank of the Sohan. This beach is about 14 mile 
long, and is famous for (Zarkashi) gold-washing, and is at present under 
Muzafar Kban, Malik of Kalabigh. The Rais of Makhad aleo claim it, 
as the Saghris say that their real boundary is not the Muliwala nala above 
Babar Patan, but the Kbarjuan, some 3 miles lower down. The Indus is in 
April about 200 yards across at this spot. Its edge is fringed with the 
black sandy earth in which gold is found. The gold-washing is carried on 
by people from Kalabagh, who stay here about ten days at atime. The 
Soban junction is about 500 yards in breadth, and the line meeting is clearly 
marked. When in flood, the Sohan is said to force its way right across 
the Indus current. It is a dangerous spot for boats. The Sohan is the 
boundary on the left bank of the Indus, between the Saghrie, who are under 
Rawal Pindi, and the Bangi Khel under Bani. 

Opposite Babar Patan, the Indus, on the left bank, is joined by the Sisaul 
nala, on both banks of which are heaps of stones, the ruins of Sisaul, a town 
of Hindkis which is said to have heen destroyed in the last century by Shadi 
Khén, Toghal Khel Saghri, when he founded the present Makhad. The 
Saghris believe that the Pathins destroyed Sisaul out of jealousy. They 
say that it was a large town full of traders, and rivalled Makhad. (Ross.) 

KAYAN— 
A village in the Mada Khel country, on the right bank of the Indus, 
about 2 miles above Darband. The Indus can be crossed here by boate; 
thence there is a difficult road to the Chamla valley. (Coze.) 

KAZIABAD— 
A village in the Kamalzai division, Yisafzsi, Péshawar district, eituated in 
the open on the right bank of the Gada ravine, 6 miles north by east from 
Hoti Mardin. 

KAZI KHEL— 
A village in Hachtnagr, Péshiwar district, close to Charsada, on the banks 
Ooh Swat river. There is a ferry here of two boate. (Bellew.) 

R— 

A petty division of Tira, comprising a smal] tributary valley of the Tira 
beyond (? north) of the Mani Khel pass, in which the villages and forts of 
Bar Mahamad Khel are situated. The cultivation depends partly on springs 
and partly on rain. The inhabitants, who are Orakzais, live in caves. 
(dgha Abbas.) 

KECHI KA KOT— 
A quadrangular fort in the Bagttf hills, in the centre of the Patar plain, near 
a water-course which runs from the Barboj hill, and carries the drainage of: 
that hill to the Patar ravine. It was built by, or is at any rate known as 
the residence of, Kechi, father of Gorim, Jemadar of Frontier Militia. Its 
walls are 45 yards long, 18 inches thick, not loopholed, and 12 or 14 feet 
high. It is nowdeserted. (Davidson.) 

KHADAKZAI— 
A section of the Akozai Yisafzsis who reside north of the Ranizais, on 
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the right bank of the Swit river. They inhabit the villages of Barangola 
and Tirtns. They are a very insignificant clan. (Lockwood.) 
KHADIZAI— 
A section of the Ishmailzai Orakzai who inhabit the country to the north 
of the Alikhel. They have about 120 families and the following sub-divi- 
sions :—Torkhan, Mali, Bahadtr, Ramdat, Mir, Alam Sharini, and Shemali, 
They are Stnis, and Samal in politics. They never have any dealings with 
British territory. Their principal village is Sidara. (Mahkamad Amin.) 
KHADIZAI— 
A village 8 miles north-west of Kohat, ] mile north of the Hangii road, inha- 
bited by Bar Mahamed Khels and Syads. Its sections are Shah Alia Khel 
(Syads), Tirai, Matiam, Kanda Arabi, There is a shrine of Mian Fateh 
Shah on an eminence called Spinawari; another, Shekh Ali Zidrat, is below 
in a grove of trees. They bring gram and wood here from the Sipah hills. 
- A stream of dirty water runs through the middle of the village. Its crops 
are wheat, barley, jowar, and rice. Chikar Kot is a hamlet of this village, 
and was founded in Coke’s time. This village can turn out 20 to 25 matchlock- 
men; Chikar Kot the same number. The Government revenue is Rs. 865. 
It was deserted in 1849 and 1850; re-peopled in 1851. The population is 
227 souls; armed men 107 ; Hindis 7. (Plowden, Coke, Macgregor.) 
KHADRI— 
A small village in lower Dawar, about a mile south-west of Idak; its 
inhabitants are emigrants from the Mandora clan of Idak; the village is 
walled, contains 140 fighting men, but has no shops. (Norman.) 
KHADRZAI— 
The name of a sub-division of the Razar division of the Yisafzaiclan. It is 
also the name of a division of the Yiisafzai district which lies to the south- 
east of the Karamar ridge, on both sides of the Ochkhwar. For villages 
and more information, vde “ Razar.”’ (Macgregor.) 
KHAIBAR— 
A rauge of hills in Yaghistén, through which the pass of this name runs. It 
is connected by a ridge between Garhi Lala Beg and Landi Khana with the 
Sifed Koh, of which range the Khaibar mountains form the last spurs ere it 
sinks into the K&abal river or the plains of Péshawar. The elevation of the 
connecting ridge is 3,400 feet, but it rises again to 6,800 feet in the Tatara 
peak. This range first goes north for 15 miles, and thence it spreads east 
and west, throwing minor spurs north to the Kabal mver, and south to the 
Khaibar defile, west towards Daka, and east towards Peshawar. The length 
of its north portion may be about 35 miles, and its average width about 
15 miles. On either side of the ridge which connects it with the Sifed 
Koh, two insignificant streams rise ; the one flows north-west to the Kabal 
river, the other a little south of east towards Jamriid. The beds of these 
streams form the Khaibar defile. On the north of this defile is, as I have 
said, the Khaibar range, and south is another range which divides the 
defile from the Bara valley, and is also a spur of the Safed Koh. These 
two ranges respectively throw their spurs south and north, like two comb 
placed with their teeth inwards, the teeth being prevented from quite meet- 
ing by the streams above-mentioned. According to the closeness with which 
these spurs approach each other, is the width of different parts of the defiles. 
The intervals between the spurs carry down the drainage of the hills from 
the north and south, and in some of these drainage lines are roads of 
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more or less impracticability which lead over the Bara range to the Afridi 
country, or to villages situated in these small glens. Another point to 
be noted before I come to the details of the Kbaibar defile is, that the 
crests of the bounding ridges do not appear to be practicable, thoagh 
the valleys of the Kabal and Baré rivers which again bound them are. 

To commence then from the east end of the Khaibar at Jamrad. Im- 
mediately on leaving Jamrid, the defensible ground may be said to com- 
mence, as the bounding spurs come almost up to that place in round bare 
knolls of low actual height, but very sufficient command of the road. 
Kadam, however, 3 miles from Jamrad, ie generally considered to be the 
actual east entrance ; at this point the hills begin to close in, and 1,000 
yards further the width of the pass ie 450 feet; the bed is easy, level, and 
covered with small shingle. The hills on the left are very steep; 500 
yards further on this width gradually lessens to 370 feet, the hills on either 
side being sheer precipices. At 1,200 yards further the width is 190 feet, 
the hills being steep for 50 or 60 feet in height, then sloping back; 850 
yards further the width is 240 feet, the hills on right being sheer precipices, 
and on the left rounded and practicable. At 1,050 yards further the width 
is 280 feet, the hills being very steep on both sides; 850 yards further the 
width is 290 feet, the hills on hoth sides being steep; 1,050 yards further 
the width is 210 feet, the hills on the right being perpendicular, and on the 
left not so steep; 1,050 yards further the width is 70 feet, the hills being 
very precipitous on both sides; 500 yards further the width is 230 feet, 
the hills on the left being precipitous, and on the right rounded and practi- 
cable; 2 miles further the width is 250 feet, the hills on the right being 

erpendicular, and on the left practicable; 1,050 yards further the width 
is 65 feet, the hills on both sides being very steep, those on the left per- 
pendicular; 1,050 yards further the width is 110 feet, the hills on both 
sides being comparatively easy and practicable; 880 yards further the 
width is 210 feet, the hills on the left being steep, and on the right open 
and easy; 2 miles 220 yards further the width is 200 feet, the hills on the 
left being steepish, and on the right open and comparatively easy. At Ali 
Masjid, 1,300 yards further, the width is 40 feet, the hills being perpendic- 
ular and impracticable. Between Kadam and this Moorcroft says the 
mountains on either hand are about 1,300 feet high, slaty, and to all appear- 
ance inaccessible; 1,450 yards further the width is 270 feet; hills on left 
precipitous, on right comparatively easy; 1 mile 1,000 yards further the 
width ie 390 feet, the hills being very steep; 64 miles beyond this 
lies the Lalabeg valley, which averages 14 mile broad; 880 yards further 
the width is 10 feet or less, the hills being quite perpendicular ; 
in 1,600 yards further the road goes over the Landikhana pass, 
the width being 140 feet, and the hills being very steep, especially on the 
left; 3} miles furtber the width is 300 feet, the hills being steep on the 
left, but not so precipitous on the right; 23 miles further the width is 
200 feet, the hills being very steep on both sides; 3 miles further is 
Daka, where the defile opens. The total length of the defile therefore from 
Jamrid to Daka is about 33 miles. 

The road lies through the bed of the river, and is in general easy in 
gradient (except at the Landikhana pass) and covered with loose stones, 
which become larger as the head of the stream is reached. These in some 
places cause the road to wind, but are easily removable. 
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and at the same time the following “ Khillats” were bestowed on the 
of the tribes :-— 


Rs. 

Jamal Khan (Lagari) ae 500 
Ka)a Kban (Gandapir) wa 500 
Paenda Khan (Misa Khel) si} 500 
Ashak Khan (Bozdar) js 400 
Naorang Khan (Gandapir) si 400 
Gholim Haidar Khan (Lind) = 400 
Gholam Haidar Khan (Khosa) ee 400 
Zaman Shah (Syad) as 300 
Ramzan Khan (Ushtarina) eh 300 
Fateh Khan (Ushtarana) aaa 300 
Mahamad Gal, Akhunzada (Babar)... 300 
Mehr Shah (Syad) 65 250 
Nibalan Khan (Bozdar) aay 200 
Faz] Mabamad Khan (Mian Khel)... 159 
Wadi Khan (Babar) ra 150 
Piirdil Khan (Mian Khel) San 150 
A Risaldar (1st Panjab Cavalry) —... 100 
A Subadar (1st Panjab Infantry) ... 100 

5,400 


-— 


The political expenses of the above force amounted in round : 
Rs. 15,000, and this sum, as well as the Rs. 10,000 reward, w 
to the criminals and to the Kasrani tribe generally, and the - 
“ Khillats ” to the Government. 

A bitter blood-feud has existed for many years between the hi’ 
and their neighbours, the Bozdars, which every now and the: 
afresh and gives a good deal of trouble to the local authorities. 
culty is in preventing the Kasranis in the plains from ass 
kinsmen in the hills; and it is only by enforcing the responsil 
chief and his headmen that it can bedone. It is, however, alto; 
quarrel, and neither of the tribes bear any ill-will towards : 
ment. 

In July 1869 a raid was made by abody of Kasranis anc 
(residents of British territory) on the Bozdars beyond the fr: 
venge for the murder of three Kasranis by men of the Bozc 
for an outrage committed in British territory against the p 
Kasrani chief. The chiefs of the Kasrainis and Ushtaranas w 
further required to pay the Bozdars compensation for the r 
Bozdirs made amends for the injuries inflicted on the Kasr’ 
dispute was thus satisfactorily adjusted. 

A truce has lately been established between the two, anc 
again broken, the tribe in fault ought to be obliged to give 
to the other, according to the Baloch custom. The usual way 
blood-feud is called “ Vani ya Bani,” which is giving a bride t: 
of the deceased, or a grant of land. The former is the most : 
the ways of closing a Baloch |lood-feud. 
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footmen ; but it is evident that it might be used by a column of infantry 
either from the east or the west, to turn the whole of the defile from Lala 
China westwards. 

Lastly, there is a path from Lala Beg to Pesh Bolak which avoids the 
difficult part at the east foot of the Landi pass, and not improbably joins 
the Dadgala road. 

There appear to be two roads over the Kotsl or Landi, according to 
Aleemoola, who says: “One is to the east below the brow, having four 
“ windings and ascents and descents 3 kos in extent, the other by the stream 
“along a ridge, two windings and ascents and descents 1 kos, in extent, not 
“agun road.” This is in coming from the west. 

Among the physical difficulties of the defile should be noted the liability 
of a sudden fall of rain to convert the roadway into a dangerous torrent, 
from which at some parts, or at night, it would be extremely difficult for a 
force caught in it to escape. Burnes’ camp had a narrow escape below the 
fort of Ali Masjid. The months in which these sudden rises in the torrent 
may be looked for are July, August, December, and January. 

Of the water-supply in the pass I have not so much information as I 
could wish. From Kala Kahita to Kadam there is no want, as a stream 
of water follows or crosses the road nearly the whole distance, though in 
some places it disappears under the bed, to re-appear again lower down. 
Below Ali Masjid there is some water; thence to the Lala Beg valley 
there appears to be none. In that valley there are a few springs and two 
tanks to collect the water in, and in the villages on each side of the road 
there are wells. There is a spring below the summit of the Landi Kotal, 
on the west, and thence to within 1 mile of Daka there is no water. 

The wells of Haft Chah are said to be quite dry, though they ap- 
pear to have had water in them formerly. The water in the Khaibar is 
said not to be good, as if allowed to stand for any time it becomes covered 
with oil, and is impregnated with antimony, and all the siekness at Ali 
Masjid during the time it was held by British troops was attributed to it, 
Mackeson’s evidence as to the water in the Khaibar is as follows :—From 
the old tower of Daka to the post of Landikhana, 8 miles, there is no 
water; again, from the stream at the foot of the Landikbana hill to the 
source of the stream above Ali Masjid is 12 miles without water; and 
again, from below Ali Masjid to Fatehgarh is 14 miles without a drop of 
water. Of course no supplies of grain could be looked for in the defile, 
though perbans money would induce the inhabitants to collect some at such 
points as Lala Beg, Ali Masjid, and Lala China. 

; i portions of the Khaibar held by the different clans are said to he as 
ollows :— 

From Syad Mir’s Choki, south-east of Jamrad, to 

Shadi Bagadi road, by Sipahs .. .-- 1,000 strong. 

From Shadi Bagadi to Sultan Tarah, by Kuki Khels 3,000 __,, 

From Sultan Tarah to Ali Masjid, Malikdin Khel 





and Kambar Khel ... See ... 6,000 _,, 

From Ali Masjid to Garhi Lala Beg, Zakha Khel... 3,000 __,, 

From Lala Beg to Haft Chah, Shinwaris ... 3,000, 
Tora. ... 16,000 fighting mer. 
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The elevation of various points of the pass are— 


Jamrud, 1,670. Kadam. Tangi. 
Ali Masjid, 2,433. Lalabeg. Landi Kotal, 3,373. 
Landikhana village, 2,488. Daka, 1,404. 


If the elevation of Jamrid, 2,433, given by Mr. Scott of the Survey is 
right, these figures would be increased 763 feet. 

The ascent over the Landi Kotal pass is narrow, rugged, steep, and gene- 
rally the most difficult part of the whole road. Guns could not be drawn 
here except by men, and then only after the improvement of the road; 
the descent is along a well-made road, and is not so difficult. 

Just beyond Ali Masjid the road goes over a bed of projecting and 
slippery rock, which makes this portion extremely difficult for laden animals. 

The Khaibar can be turned by the Tatara road, which enters the hills 
about 9 miles north of Jamrtid (another branch entering 24 miles nearer), 
and either joins the Khaibar road at Luadgai, or keeps the north of the 
range and goes to Daka. 

Again there is the Abkhana road, which scarcely has anything to say 
to the Khaibar mountains, but which leads to the same points. 

Tbe Karapa road in a circuituous manner leads from Péshawar to 
Jalalabad. Again, by the Bara valley a force can go between these two 
places, Nadar Shah, it is believed, having traversed it. But these three 
last roads need not be described here, nor indeed is there any necessity for 
doing more than to allude to them, as all are described elsewhere. But 
there are some other paths by which portions of the defile can be turned. 

From Jamriid a path goes due west, and crossing the spurs of the moun- 
tain north of the pass, joins the defile at Tangi, 6 miles from Jamrtd. 
This path does not save anything in distance, and would only be practi- 
cable for infantry. 

The next road enters the hills by a gorge 2 miles north of Jamrid, and 
is called the Shadi Bagadi road; it passes through the Tangis of Bagadi, 
Kafar, and Shadi, and joins the main defile south of Ali Masjid. It 
ascends to the Kafar Tangi, and then descends; the worst part is here, con- 
siderable improvements being necessary to make it easy of passage. Camels 
can use this road laden, and it is said that Shah Zaman, Dardni, brought 
guns by it. It thus turos 104 miles off the defile, but its distance ia nearly 
the same, being 9 miles. It is undoubtedly much more difficult, and it does 
not turn Ali Masjid, one of the strongest parts of the defile. From Shalman, 
on the Tatara road, a path comes over the main Khaibar ridge to Luadgai, 
and thence into the defile. The distance is from &§ to 9 miles. A force 
advancing from the west could from Daka go to Shalmau, and thus turn 
the most difficult part of the defile at Landi Kotal. From the Bara valley 
roads cross the Bara ridge and join the defile at Tangi, Ali Magjid, and 
Lala China. These would be of more use to the Afridis in coming from 
their own country to aid in the defence of the pass at different points, and 
they would therefore have to be looked to in order to secure the flanks of 
a force operating from the east; yet it is possible that gold might induce 
the Afridis to allow a force to go by them and turn portions of the defile. 

The Dadgala road appears to lenve the defile at Lala China, and thence 
goes to Chara, whence it leads to the shrine of “ Durbubas” (Dara Abas), 
a distance of 10 miles, and 18 miles beyond it goes to Pesh Bolak. Of 
the nature of this road I am ignorant; it is probably practicable only for 
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footmen ; but it is evident that it might be used by a column of infantry 
either from the east or the west, to turn the whole of the defile from Lala 
China westwards. 

Lastly, there is a path from Lalas Beg to Pesh Bolak which avoids the 
difficult part at the east foot of the Landi pass, and not improbably joins 
the Dadgala road. 

There appear to be two roads over the Kotal or Landi, according to 
Aleemoola, who says: “One is to the east below the brow, having four 
“ windings and ascents and descents 3 kos in extent, the other by the stream 
“along a ridge, two windings and ascents and descents 1 kos, in extent, not 
“agun road.” ‘This is in coming from the west. 

Among the physical difficulties of the defile should be noted the liability 
of a sadden fall of rain to convert the roadway into a dangerous torrent, 
from which at some parts, or at night, it would be extremely difficult for a 
force caught in it to escape. Burnes’ camp had a narrow escape below the 
fort of Ali Masjid. The months in which these sudden rises in the torrent 
may be looked for are July, August, December, and January. 

Of the water-supply in the pass I have not so much information as I 
could wish. From Kala Kahita to Kadam there is no want, as a stream 
of water follows or crosses the road nearly the whole distance, though in 
some places it disappears under the bed, to re-appear again lower down. 
Below Ali Masjid there is some water; thence to the Lala Beg valley 
there appears to be none. In that valley there are a few springs and two 
tanks to collect the water in, and in the villages on each side of the road 
there are wells. There is a spring below the summit of the Landi Kotal, 
on the west, and thence to within ] mile of Daka there is no water. 

The wells of Haft Chah are said to be quite dry, though they ap- 
pear to have had water in them formerly. The water in the Khaibar is 
said not to be good, as if allowed to stand for any time it becomes covered 
with oil, and is impregnated with antimony, and all the siekness at Ali 
Masjid during the time it was held by British troops was attributed to it. 
Mackeson’s evidence as to the water in the Khaibar is as follows :—From 
the old tower of Daka to the post of Landikhana, 8 miles, there is no 
water; again, from the stream at the foot of the Landikhana hill to the 
source of the stream above Ali Masjid is 12 miles without water; and 
again, from below Ali Masjid to Fatehgarh is 14 miles without a drop of 
water. Of course no supplies of grain could be looked for in the defile, 
though perhaps money would induce the inhabitants to collect some at such 
points as Lala Beg, Ali Masjid, and Lala China. 

; ae portions of the Khaibar held by the different clans are said to be ag 
ollows :— 

From Syad Mir’s Choki, south-east of Jamrid, to 

Shadi Bagadi road, by Sipahs .. ..» 1,000 strong. 

From Shadi Bagadi to Sultan Tarah, by Kuki Khels 3,000 __,, 

From Sultan Tarah to Ali Masjid, Malikdin Khel 





and Kambar Khel ... eas ... 6,000 ,, 

From Ali Masjid to Garhi Lala Beg, Zakha Khel... 8,000 __,, 

From Lala Beg to Haft Chah, Shinwaris ... 3,000 ,, 
ToraL ... 16,000 fighting mer. 
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This number is, however, very much exaggerated, and even ifit is not, there 
is no case on record of all the Khaibaris being unanimous on any single point, 
so that the whole fighting strength could never be brought up at one time. 

Of course the points that would be chosen for camping in the defile must 
depend in a great measure on the aize and mobility of the force, the amount 
of opposition offered, and many other points; but putting these out of the 
question, there are two which must of course be looked to under all cir- 
cumstances, vis., water and space. . 

When Colonel Wade forced the Khaibar he halted at—1, Gagri, between 
Kadam and Lala China; 2, Lala China; 3, Ali Masjid. 

When the army of the Indas returned to India they halted as follows :— 
1, Daka ; 2, west foot of Landi Kotal; 3, Ali Masjid; 4 Kadam. 

On the return march from Kabal, the halting places adopted by the 
columns were Daka, Ali Masjid, and Jamrid. 

It is thus seen that the places a force can halt at are—1, Kadam; 
2, Gagri; 3, half a mile beyond Jabagai, at the junction of stream of Badki; 
4, Lala China; 5, Ali Masjid; 6, at different points of Lalas Beg valley ; 
7, weat foot of Landi Kotal; 8, Daka. . 

There are, according to Aleemoola, seven places in Khaibar at which tolls 
are taken, viz.— 

let.—At Kadam of the Kaki Khels. 
2nd.—At the sare place of the Sipahs. 
8rd.—At Ali Masjid. 
—4th.—At Ishpola. 
5th.—By Khuza Khel. Shinowaris. 
6¢4.—By Piru Khel. Taken on the top of Landi Khana. 
7th.—Mirdad Khel. 
The sums levied for the whole of Khaibar are as follow : 


pl 


A camel laden with cloth 
Do. do. with grocery 

A horseman ae Ses 
A Hinda foot passenger as 
A Musalm&n ditto, or unladen came 
A load of leather ; 
A load of salt 
Mule load ... 
Pony load ... bts vu aur cd 

In the time of the Dirdni kings the Maliks of the Khaibar received 

the following sums :— 


CO mm 2 OO Pp 
(OP p= 





Re, 

Kak1 Khel... iS te .» 25,000 
Malikdin Khel ane i ..- 25,000 
Sipah wae eee Gi .. 25,000 
Zaka Khel... ea Sas - 25,000 
Mirdad Khel Shinwaris see we 10,000 
Pir Khel a iz sie we» 10,000 
Khiza Khel a des re .. 10,000 

Total ... 1,380,000 
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From Saranawala and Jamrad to Painda Gaya, on the Mohmand border, 
black-mail is levied jointly, and divided equally, by the Shinwéris 
and Afridis. During the ocoupation of Kaba] by the British Government 
about Re. 1,256,000 was allowed, according to the account of the greybeards 
of the Khaibar, annually to the Khaibaris, in consideration of theis keep- 
ing the route open. duties levied on merchandise were realized and 
appropriated by the Government. After the withdrawal of the British 
from Afghanistan, the Amir, Dost Mahamad, assigned the following allow- 
ances to the heads of tribes in the pass :— 


Rs. 
To Zaka Khel... ay ate « 2,000 
» Sipshs Me .. 4,000 
» Kaki Khel and Kambar Khel conjointly -. 6,000 
» Malikdin Khel ts cc, .. 7,000 
» Loargi and Sangi Khel Shinwéris ... ~ 7,000 
Tota. ... 25,000 


But about three years before the death of the Amir, Dost Mahamad 
Khan, the continued misconduct of the Khaibaris, who did not allow free 
passage to all travellers, led that chief to discontinue the allowances. 
These allowances were, however, restored by Mahamad Rafik Khan, the 
envoy of Sher Ali Khan, who came to Péshiwar through the Khaibar 
during the early period of the first reign of the Amir. They continued 
to be paid for one year, after which period they were stopped, in conse- 
quence of the internal dissensions which for several years clogged the 
machinery of the Kabal Government, and they have not been restored up to 
the present time, though the Amir, Sher Ali, recently promised to renew them. 

During the Afghan war the Khaibar was the scene of many skirmishes 
with the Afridis and of some disasters to our troops. Colonel Wade with 
from 10,000 to 11,000 of all arms, including the Sikh Contingent, moved 
from Jamrtid on the 22nd July 1889 to Gagri; here he halted a day and 
entrenched his position; on the 24th July he again marched to Lala China ; 
‘on the 15th he moved to the attack of Ali Masjid, sending one column of 
600 men and 2 guns under Lieutenant Mackeson tv the right, and eleven 
companies of infantry, one 6-pounder gun, and one howitzer to the left; 
while below a column was placed to watch the mouth of the Shadi Bagadi 
gorge. Both columns drove the enemy before them, the right meeting 
with some opposition, and the left getting into a position to shell the fort. 
On the 26th all the enemy’s outposts were driven in, and on the 27th 
they evacuated the fort. The enemy had 509 Jazailchis, and were sup- 
ported by several hundred Khaibaris. The British loss was 22 killed and 
158 wounded. After this there was no further opposition. - 

A strong post was left in Al1 Masjid and a detachment near Lala China 
to maintain communication with Péshawar, and a post of irregulars under 
Lieutenant Mackeson was placed near Daka. 

The post near Lala China was attacked during the operations. It wae gar- 
risoned by Yisafzai auxiliaries, whose numbers had been thinned, and the 
survivors were worn down by continued sickness, when the Khaibana, 
estimated at 6,000 strong, attacked their breastwork. They were long 
kept at bay, but the marauders were animated by the love of plunder, and 
persevered in their attacks. They were aware that the devoted garrieon had 
recently received their arrears of pay, and that the sum of Rs. 12,000 
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was buried on the spot, which was an old Khaibari haunt. Finally 
they carried the weak field-work, and mercilessly put to the sword 400 
of its defenders. They did not keep possession of it, but, after repeating 
their vain attempts on Ali Masjid and Captain Ferris’ posts in the 
valley, retired to their mountains. 

When Jalalabad was blockaded, it was proposed to send a force through 
the Khaibar to its relief, and as a preliminary measure Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moseley was detached on 15th January 1842 to occupy Ali Masjid with 
two regiments of native infantry. He marched on the night of the 15th 
January, and reached the place with little opposition the next morning. 
Through some mismanagement, however, only a portion of the provisions 
requisite for the two regiments accompanied them. It became necessary 
therefore to forward the residue without delay, and to this end, and with 
the purpose of afterwards moving upon Jalalabad, Brigadier Wilde advanced 
from Jamrad with the remaining two regiments (the 60th and 30th Native 
Infantry) and four Sikh guns. But the appearance of Colonel Moseley’s 
detachment had alarmed the Afridis, who now rose and, closing the pass, 
prepared to resist Brigadier Wilde’s entrance. The Brigadier nevertheless 
pushed onwards on the 19th January, and encountered the enemy at the 
mouth of the pass; but, owing to the uselessness of the Sikh guns, and 
the inadequacy of his force with so powerful a body of the enemy advan- 
tageously placed in his front, his attempt to reach Ali Masjid totally failed. 
He was beaten back with heavy loss, himself receiving a wound in the face. 

The situation of Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley, shut up as he was in Ali 
Masjid, with scarcely any provisions, now became desperate. He was not 
long, however, in deciding upon the course which it beeame him to take 
under circumstances of so serious a nature. He determined to cut his way 
back to Jamrfd; his reasons for doing so being, that he found that the 
remnant of his stores only amounted to 5 maunds of attah for the subsistence 
of 2,£00 men, who had already been five or six days on half rations, and 
who had been exposed for eight days without tents to an inclement climate. 

“The importance,” says Colonel Moseley, “of retaining possession of the 
“ post of Ali Masjid was, however, so strongly impressed upon me by Captain 
‘* Mackeson, the Political Agent, that when about this time my detachment 
“staff, Brevet Captain Thomas, gallantly came forward and volunteered 
“to hold it (with only four or five days’ scanty provisions) with 150 
“of the original ‘Jazailchi’ garrison, I felt it my duty not to oppose 
“the proposition, dangerous as the experiment doubtless would have been, 
“and on the night of the 23rd arrangements were completed by the Political 
“ Agent for making over the command of the higher and smaller of the forts 
to Captain Thomas.” 

But on the morning of the 24th Captain Mackeson represented that 
his Jazailchis had changed their minds, and had resolved not to remain 
after the departure of the two regiments. The evacuation of the fortress 
had now become inevitable, and the collective force marched on the morn- 
ing of the 24th about daybreak. 

The return was accomplished in the face of a wary and active foe, whose 
numbers, always considerable, were invariably found to be greatest above 
the narrower and more difficult defiles. 

Among the precipitous heights that skirt the Shadi Bagadi and Kafar 
Tangi passes, they were especially numerous; and here, in spite of the best 
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exertions of the troops in crowning the heights and checking their attacks 
on the rear guard, they directed against them, from beneath the shelter 
of their steep and scarcely perceptible breastworks, a galling fire, which 
inflicted heavy loss in killed and wounded. It was here that Captain Alex- 
ander Wilson fell at the head of the 64th Regiment. 

About this time, finding that the cattle, from having been almost 
starved during the preceding six days, were too feeble to carry their 
burdens, Colonel Moseley sent orders to the officer commanding the rear 
guard to relinquish all such cattle as had a tendency to delay his 
movements, and to come up and join the main body. This he accord- 
ingly did, = after four hours’ hard fighting the force succeeded in reach- 
ing Jamrid. 

“ey have,” says Colonel Moseley, “deeply to deplore the numerous 
“casualties that have befallen the detachment under my command, although 
“it is some satisfaction to know that the loss on the part of the enemy 
“ was likewise considerable. 

“ Finally, I cannot abstain from an expression of my regret that I should 
‘have been unaccompanied by either cavalry or guns. A detachment of the 
“former arm would have been most useful in cutting up the enemy between 
“ Ali Masjid and the Kafar Tangi pass, where the baggage was chiefly 
“ plundered, and where the ground was good for cavalry to act upon.” The 
British loss on this occasion was 32 killed and 157 wounded. 

After this nothing further was attempted till the advance of General 
Pollock on the 6th April 1842. On this occasion two columns were formed, 
the right consisting of 12 companies infantry, and the left of 12 companies 
infanty, besides 400 Jazailchis. The enemy had barricaded the mouth 
of the pass, and occupied the rocky and precipitous hills on the right and 
left. Both columns, after considerable opposition, succeeded in routing the 
enemy and gaining possession of the hills on either side. While they were 
in progress the enemy was shelled from below. 

The enemy then evacuated this position and fell back. The columns on 
the crests continued their advance, though every inch of ground was con- 
tested, till at last, seeing every position of theirs crowned, the enemy ceased 
any further opposition. This affair was so well arranged that not a single 
baggage animal fell into the enemy’s hands, and the loss of the British 
was only 14 killed, 114 wounded. After this no opposition was offered 
throughout the remainder of the pass. 

On the return march of General Pollock, the army marched through the 
Khaibar in three divisions. The first, under General Pollock, passed through 
with no loss. The second, under General McCaskill, was not equally fortu- 
nate, one brigade being overtaken by night, left two mountain-train guns 
with the rear guard, which was suddenly attacked and the guns taken, 
though they were recovered next day. The rear guard of General Nott’s 
force was also attacked on the 5th and 6th November between Landi Khana 
and Lalabag, and also on leaving Ali Masjid. 

It is evident that it would be difficult to find a defile with an easier gra- 
dient and roadway than the Khaibar. Except in one place, the Landi 
Kotal, which can easily be improved, it is practicable in its- whvle length, 
not only for guns, but also for carts. Indeed, Sir Willoughby Cotton brought 
his buggy and many carts of his force over the Landi Kotal; but even 
if these had not accomplished this feat, there seems to be no doubt that 
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a road could be cut with an easy gradient, and any width, without very 
much difficulty or delay. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Khaibar could be made with an 
adequate force, and after a further and careful reconnoissance, very difficult 
indeed to force, if defended by a scientific enemy. It might even be made 
difficult by the unskilled and disunited Afridis; yet I maintain that all the 
strength of the Afridi clan could not prevent an adequate and well-handled 
force from passing through it without loss of baggage and with a compara- 
tively trifling loss of men. In support of thie opinion, I would advance the 
fact of Sir C. Wade’s passage with a loss of only 180 men, of General 
Pollock’s with a loss of 128 men, and of the same General’s return march 
with a loss of not more than 50. 

The following remarks on the subject of the re-opening of the Khaibar 
are from a report by Colonel Pollock :— 

‘ There are, however, two individuals connected with either Government 
“‘ who oppose the greatest impediment to the opening of the Khaibar route, 
“and exert every nerve to frustrate all attempts in that direction. Having 
“ ascertained after enquiry the proceedings of these individuals, I have no 
‘« hesitation in placing the real facts of the case before my own Government. 
“ One of these men is Arbab Abdal Majid Khan, Khalil. In that portion of 
‘‘ the Péshawar district which is situated on the Khaibar border, as well as 
in the villages of the Khalil division, as also in the cantonment of Pésha- 
‘‘ war, not a single criminal offence is committed by the Khaibaris without 
“the consent and privacy of Arbab Abda] Majid Khan, who regards the 
‘ depredations of the Khaibaris in British territory as the source.of personal 
“honor and distinction. Again, whenever a Khaibari robber carries off 
‘ property or cattle, or even human beings, from British territory, the Arbab, 
“ who is known to possess influence on the border, is applied to, either by 
*¢ private individuals or Government officials, to procure the restitution of 
“the plunder. The usual reply of the Arbab conveys the demand of a 
“ certain amount of raneom on the part of the robbers, which being satisfied, 
“ the money is divided equally between himself and the depredators, and 
“ the property or captive is then restored to its owners or friends. In this 
** way does the Arbab at once maintain an appearance of loyalty to Govern- 
“ment, prove his influence over the independent tribes of the border, 
‘‘ by showing he can recover plundered property, and line his own purse 
‘into the bargain. It is his maxim that the misconduct of the Khaibans 
“is the source of his honor; that if they should refrain from depredations 
“in British territory he would be disregarded. 

“In the early period of British rule the misconduct of the Arbabs of 
« Khalil, who instigated the depredations of the Khaibaris and other hill 
“ tribes in British territory, imduced Colonel Mackeson to deport them to 
“ Lahor, where they were placed under close surveillance. In ali the villages 
“ of the Khalil division every hamlet and every village is well provided 
“ with arms and crowded with people. Nevertheless, Khaibari robbers pene- 
“ trate without opposition to the very walls of Peshawar, and carry off not 
“ only property, but human beings to their hill fortress. These successful 
“ depredations are attributed to the fact, ascertained after careful enquiry, 
“ that the arms of the robbers of Khaibar are conveniently deposited, not 
“ only in the village of Takal itself (the residence of Abdal Majid), but in 
other villages of the Khalil division, where they gird them on whenever 
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“‘ they proceed on their predatory excursions, and these villages afford them 
“a secure retreat on their returo from the scene of their depredations. The 
“ records of the criminal court of Peshawar are replete with evidence of the 
“ shelter which these robbers obtain in the villages of Khal!l. 

“ The other individual is Saltan Mahamad Khan, Mohmand of Lalpara. 

“ He levies black-mail at the following rates on the Karapa, Tartara, 
“ and Abkhana routes, which are the principal thoroughfares of trade between 
“ Afghanistan and India :— 


Ra. 
From every foot passenger 1 
From every sowar ins 2-4 
On every laden horse ee ice ane 
On every package of goods ... sa w. 4 


“ Three-fourths of the receipts from these sources are the perquisites of 
“ the tribe, the remaining one-fourth is the share of the Khan himeelf. In 
“ addition to this income he holds some villages in Jagir. If the policy or 
“ power of the Amir were to open the Khaibar to general traffic, the three 
“routes now controlled by the Khan would virtually be closed, and he 
“ would incur the loss of a large income; and these selfish considerations 
“urge him to influence the minds and to stimulate the refractory spirit of 
“ the Khaibaris. 

“Tt is his well-known saying, that when the Khaibar route is opened, the 
“ veil will be lifted from the face of Afghinistan. 

“ T submit for the consideration of Government the sentiments at present 
“entertained by the people of Khaibar. They dislike with extreme aversion 
“ the intervention of any Arbabs or dependante of the Government of Ka4bal. 
“They solicit a lump allowance of Rs. 1,25,000 per annum, to be paid 
“ in equal shares by the British and Kabal Governments. In the event of 
“ this allowance being granted, they express their readiness to send the eons 
‘and brothers of their chief men to Peshawar and Kabal, to be detained 
“ there as hostages, and they engage to allow both Governments to establish 
“ police poste for the protection of the roads, and further to guarantee on 
“ their own part the security of life and property in the Khaibar. 

“ In the event of any outrage being perpetrated by any of their tribes- 
“ men, they engage to deliver the offender to the justice of either Govern- 
“ ment, to restore plundered property, or to pay such fine as may be agreed 
“upon. But their Afghan morality and feeling will not permit them to 
“surrender any absentees who may fly from the justice of either Govern- 
“ ment and find an asylum in their country. Both the Governments must 
“ engage under no circumstances to attempt the occupation of the Khaibar, 
“nor to exercise any authoritative interference in the internal affairs anc the 
“ domestic economy of its inhabitants, who engage on no account to claim 
“any share in the arrangements for the control of the road or the manage- 
“ment of the traffic, which will remain entirely in the hands of the two 
“ Governments. 

“ The two Governments may levy such duty on traffic as they may deem 
“ expedient, as was once imposed by Colonel Mackeson. The receipts from 
“this source to be the exclusive property of the two Governments, the 
“ Jump allowance of Rs. 1,25,000 being accepted by the K haibaris in full pay- 
“‘ ment of all claims.” (Leech, Mackeson, Pollock, Masson, Moseley, Witde.) 
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KHAIL— 
A village in Panjkora, 6 miles below Tormang, 24 miles from Kinater, on the 
bank of the Panjkora river. Ithas 600 houses, 3 “ hOjras,”’ and close to it 
is a square fort having four towers containing 30 houses. There are besides 
houses without the fort and 600 “ jaribs” of cultivation on the bank of the 
river. This is probably the village in Bellew’s map, named Khal. (Aleemoola.) 

KHAIRABAD— 
A village in the Péshawar district, situated on the right bank of the Indus, 
opposite Atak fort. It is a small place in three parts, situated respectively 
to the north-east and west of the old Sikh fort. The bridge of boats is about 
3 mile abdve the village, but the ferry in the rains is a little below it. A 
quarter mile from the bridge is a bungalow belonging to the Public Works 
Overseer and a godown, and two hundred yards further on the Péshawar 
road isa small] bazar and serai, and an encamping ground. The inhab- 
itants of this village draw their water from the Indus. The old Sikh 
fort is placed on commanding ground, but it is commanded to the west, and 
has no water-supply, and besides is now inruins, (Macgregor.) 

KHAIRIGALI— 
A temporary sanitarium in the Hazara district, situated on the main ridge 
of Mian Jani, about 7 miles from Mari. 

The site is a good one, on the top of a ridge overlooking the valley of 
the Jhelam, and under the Chamli peak. It consists of wooden huts ori- 
ginally built for the parties of British soldiers at work on the Mari- 
Abbottabad road, but has latterly been used as a station for a Mountain 
Battery, R. A. It has accommodation for 100 men. (Macgregor.) 

KHAIROKHEL— 
A village on the frontier of the Bani district, 40 miles south of Bani, 
and 3 miles from Paohar Khel. There is a small mud tower here, anda 
garrison of 8 horse and 5 foot for the protection of this part of the 
frontier. When the natura] tanks about the post fail, water is brought from 
Kharoba pass. There is 4 small travellers’ bungalow here. (Maegregor.) 

KHAISHKI— 
A village in the Hashtnagr division, Péshawar district, on the left bank of 
the Kabal river, 5 miles above Naoshahra. There is a ferry here of two 
boats, but it is little frequented. Aleemoola says it has two divisions, one 
of Shekhs and Mian Khels, the other of Panchtana, the first of 600, the 
second of 1,700 houses and 25 Hindé shops. Both could furnish 200 foot 
and 40 horse. Between the two quarters isa mound with some ancient 
ruins on it. (Bellew, Aleemoola.) 

KHALERI— 
A dry water-course in the Harand border, rising in the Mari hills and 
draining into the Kaha, which it meets about 4 miles from where it enters the 
plains. It runs through high hills at first; latterly it is fairly easy; by 
it is a road to Mari from Harand practicable for footmen, but almost, if not 
quite, impracticable for horses. (Davidson.) 

KHALI GALI— 
A hil stream in the Bozdar hills, rising in the Bel Bata or Suroh hill, and 
joining the Saonra or Sagar near the east entrance to the Saonra defile, and 
within a short distance of the Kahir Kachi. 

It is the road generally used by the hillmen by which to bring down 
wood from Suroh to the plains. (Davidson.) 
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KHALIL— 
A village in the Razar division, Yasafz&i, Peshawar, situated in the open 
plain, about 2 miles north-east of Néwakala. It has 15 houses of YOeaf 
Khel, Ahmad Khel 20, Chaora Khel 20, 60 in all, and two mosques. The 
headman is Abdila. (Lumaden.) 

KHALIL— 
A division of the Péshawar district, lying between the Pésh&war canton- 
ment and the mouth of the Khaibar pass, and bounded north by the Kabal 
river, south by Mohmand and Khaibari waste land, east by Daudzal and 
Péshawar, and west by the Khaibar. Ite extreme length is 20 miles from 
north to south, and breadth 10 miles from east to west. 

This tract is for the most part bighly cultivated and productive, and 
possesses an extensive command of water from the Kabal river and the 
Bara river on the south. The water is carried along in deep cuts to the 
different villages, and then divided to smaller aqueducts. The produce is 
chiefly cotton, [ndian-corn, sugarcane, and rice, which last is famed for size 
and whiteness, that grown in lands watered by the Bara being considered 
the best. 

The population of the Khalil division in 1868 was 34,338, or 470 per 
square mile; of these, 9,969 were adult males. According to religion, there 
were 38,602 Mahamadans, and only 736 Hindiis. According to race, 
16,484 were Khalils, 162 Kashmiris, 696 Khatris, 16,492 miscellaneous 
Mahamadans. 

There are 63 villages in this division. There are 72°80 square miles in 
this division, of which 24°51 are cultivated. The number of enclosures is 
5,738, with 6 souls in each, and of houses 7,680, with 4 souls. 
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KHALILS— 

A tribe who inhabit a portion of the Péshawar district between the 
Khaibar hills and Pésh@war. Elphinstone says they, with the Moh- 
mands and Daidzais, formed the Ghoria Khél clan of Afehins, and 
‘were formerly settled along the banks of the Tarnak river, south of 
Ghazni. They descended to Péshawar in the reign of Kamran, son of 
Babar, and with the assistance of that prince drove the Dalazaks across 
the Indus. From their residence in the open plain they have always been 
more subject than other tribes. Their chiefs are styled Arbabs. They 
resemble the Yisafzdis in a great measure. They wear, in winter, dark-blue 
coats of quilted cotton, which are thrown aside as the summer advances, 
when a large Afghan shirt and a white and blue turban form the dress of the 
people. A “lingi,” either twisted round the waist or worn over the 
shoulder, is always part of their attire. The Khalil “ Arbabs” in the time 
of the Sikhs held their lands in “‘ jagir” on condition of service, and this 
was continued to them on the annexation of the Péshawar district by the 
British. During the Mohmand disturbances in 1850-51 they permitted a 
number of the hostile members of this tribe to escape through their fief. 
For this misfeasance their “ jagirs” were reduced, and they were temporarily 
exiled to Labor. But afterwards they were allowed to return to their 
homes. The Khalils are nevertheless still in league with the Zakha Khél 
and others in their robberies in Péshawar. According to the census of 1863, 
the number of Khalils was 18,363, and these chiefly residing in the 
Péshawar district. Of these there are 3] serving in the Bengal army and 
44 in the Panjab force. 

The two principal representatives of the Arbabs of Khalil are Arbab Abdil 
Majid Khan, and Shah Pasand Khan, brother of the late Mahamad Amir 
Khan. Besides these head Arbabs, there are several others called Arbabs, 
but their allowances and portions are comparatively insignificant. Amongst 
the more conspicuous of them may be mentioned Arbab Fateh Khan, Arbab 
Aslam Khan, Arbab Sherdil Khan. 

There is a file in the office of the Commissioner of Péshawar regarding 
the portion, allowances, and perquisites of the Khalil Arbabs. Notwithstand- 
ing the presence of so many men of influence, the villages of Takal, Bala, 
and Pain, belonging to the Kkalils, and the residence of their chief, are 
notorious for petty thefts and burglaries ; the culprits are seldom brought to 
justice, owing to the headmen screening criminals. (Elphinstone, Munro, 
Census Report.) 

KHALLAT— 
A village in the Zaimakht country, situated high up in the hills in a 
very striking position. It is inhabited by Khwaedad Khel Zaimikhts. 
(Macgregor.) 

KHALPATR— 
A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Janazi and Matkan passes, 
west of the outpost of Kot Nasran. A road through this pass joins the 
Kowa within the hills, and cattle can be taken up it. (Carr.) 

KHALSA— 
A division of the Péshawar valley, bounded north by the Kabal river, east 
by the Khatak division, south by that of Mohmand, west by that of Khalil. 

The population of the Khalsa division in 1868 was 38,118, or 269 to the 
Square mile; of these 10,825 were adult males. According to religion, 
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36,854 were Mahamadans and 1,262 Hindas. According to race, there 
were 905 Syads, 16,256 miscellaneous tribes, 662 Pardchas, 262 Kashmiris, 
18,779 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 550 Khatris, 605 Aroras. Of the mis- 
cellaneous tribes, 16,000 are Khund Pathans. There are 62 villages in this 
division. There are 14,144 square miles in Khalsa, of which 6,890 are 
cultivated. There are 6,196 enclosures, 8,077 houses, giving 6 to an enclo- 
sure and 4 to a house. 
For a list of the villages in Khalsa, vide “ Naosbahra.” (Census Report.) 

KHALSA— 
A tract in the Hazara district, situated between the Dor and Siran 
rivers, just at theirjunction. It isa plain country, but has three hill villages, 
Bail, Garhan, and Sari, which lie in a glen of Gandgarh. The lands of 
the villages amount to 30,162 acres, of which 13,588 are cultivated and 
16,304 uncultivated. They are watered by both rivers, though the Dor 
is apt to run shortin a dry season. The principal crops are wheat, barley, 
mustard, maize, tobacco, rice, and cotton. The inbabitante are Otmanzais, 
Gijars, Silimans, and Awans, and number 8,567 souls in 1,663 families, 
giving 182 souls per square mile. They own 7,108 head of cattle. (Wace.) 

KHALTI— 
A village in the Jampir division of Dera Gh&zj, 4 miles north-east of Harand, 
consisting of 30 houses inhabited by Khalti Jats and a few Rhind 
Linds. 

KHANAI KOT— 
A village in the Lanjant valley, Khetrin hills, situated close to and 
south-west of Rahim Kot, and east of Daku Kot, on the left bank of the 
Badhi, stream, and at the foot of the western portion of the Lanjani valley. 
It contains a small population of about 70 families, and is sometimes 
made a halting place between Barkhan and Rothar (Rakni), being about 
4rd of the distance (8 miles) between. Supplies are available to a fair 
amount, and water is good from the Badhi, a perennial stream. The town 
is surrounded north, south, east, and west by low hills, the Lanjani valley, 
which is here narrow, stretching away south-west. In shape the enclosure 
is rectangular, with sides of about 100 yards. (Davidson.) 

KHANBOT or KHARBUT— 
A watering place on the Rajanpir border, in the upper Sori, about 8 miles 
from where it enters the plains. It is a large pool of clear but very brackish 
water, about 15 yards wide and some feet deep, at the foot of a huge rocky 
hill, some 250 yards wide, situated on the right bank of the ravine. The 
left bank of the ravine, which is here 100 yards wide, is perpendicular, and but 
little lower than the right. Near this the ravine of this name joins the Sori ; 
it rises in low hills a few miles off, and runs southerly to the Sori. Water is 
procured from two or three pools at its source, of the same character as that 
of the big pool. Kharbat is celebrated in the history of the Drishaks as 
the site of a fight between the Jakr&inis and Drisbaks on an occasion when 
the former came on a plundering expedition to Asni. They were followed 
by a small band of Drishaks under Firdz Khan, who, coming down by the 
Gardano pass, cut off their retreat at Kharbit. The actual fight took place 
at a small open space of ground, some 200 yards square, on the right bank 
of the Sori, about 800 yards lower down the Sori than Kbarbut itself. In 
this fight Towiz Khan, the Tomandar, and five other Drishaks were killed, 
aud the rest routed by the Jakranis. (Duridson.) 
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KHALILS— 

A tribe who inhabit a portion of the Pésh&war district between the 
Khaibar hills and Pésh@awar. Elphinstone says they, with the Moh- 
mands and Daidzais, formed the Ghoria Khél clan of Afghans, and 
‘were formerly settled along the banks of the Tarnak river, south of 
Ghazni, They descended to Péshawar in the reign of Kamran, son of 
Babar, and with the assistance of that prince drove the Dalazaks across 
the Indus. From their residence in the open plain they have always been 
more subject than other tribes. Their chiefs are styled Arbabs. They 
resemble the Yisafzdis in a great measure. They wear, in winter, dark-blue 
coats of quilted cotton, which are thrown aside as the summer advances, 
when a large Afghan shirt and a white and blue turban form the dress of the 
people. A “lingi,” either twisted round the waist or worn over the 
shoulder, is always part of their attire. The Khalil ‘ Arbabs” in the time 
of the Sikhs held their lands in “ jagir” on condition of service, and this 
was continued to them on the annexation of the Péshawar district by the 
British. During the Mobmand disturbances in 1850-51 they permitted a 
number of the hostile members of this tribe to escape through their fief. 
For this misfeasance their “ jagirs” were reduced, and they were temporarily 
exiled to Lahér. But afterwards they were allowed to return to their 
homes. The Khalils are nevertheless still in league with the Zakha Khel 
and others in their robberies in Péshawar. According to the census of 1863, 
the number of Khalils was 18,363, and these chiefly residing in the 
Péshawar district. Of these there are 31 serving in the Bengal army and 
44 in the Panjab force. 

The two principal representatives of the Arbabs of Khalilare Arbab Abdil 
Majid Khan, and Shah Pasand Khan, brother of the late Mahamad Amir 
Khan. Besides these head Arbabs, there are several others called Arbabs, 
but their allowances and portions are comparatively insignificant. Amongst 
the more conspicuous of them may be mentioned Arbab Fateh Khan, Arbab 
Aslam Khan, Arbab Sherdil Khan. 

There is a file in the office of the Commissioner of Péshawar regarding 
the portion, allowances, and perquisites of the Khalil Arbabs. Notwithstand- 
ing the presence of so many men of influence, the villages of Takal, Bala, 
and Pain, belonging to the Khalils, and the residence of their chief, are 
notorious for petty thefts and burglaries; the culprits are seldom brought to 
justice, owing to the headmen screening criminals, (Elphinstone, Munro, 
Census Report.) 

KHALLAT— 
A village in the Zaimakht country, situated high up in the billsin a 
very striking position. It is inhabited by Khwaedad Khél Zaimakhts. 
(Maegregor.) 

KHALPATR— 
A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Janazi and Matkan pasees, 
west of the outpost of Kot Nasran. A road through this pass joins the 
Kowa within the hills, and cattle can be taken up it. (Carr.) 

KHALSA— 
A division of the Péshawar valley, bounded north by the Kabal river, east 
by the Khatak division, south by that of Mohmand, west by that of Khalil. 

The population of the Khalsa division in 1868 was 38,118, or 269 to the 
square mile; of these 10,825 were adult males. According to religion, 
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36,854 were Mahamadans and 1,262 Hinds. According to race, there 
were 905 Syads, 16,256 miscellaneous tribes, 662 Pardchas, 252 Kashmfris, 
18,779 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 550 Khatris, 605 Aroras. Of the mis- 
cellaneous tribes, 16,000 are Khund Pathang. There are 62 villages in this 
division. There are 14,144 square miles in Khalsa, of which 6,890 are 
cultivated. There are 6,196 enclosures, 8,077 houses, giving 6 to an enclo- 
sure and 4 to a house. 
For a list of the villages in Khalea, vide “ Naoshahra.” (Census Report.) 

KHALSA— 
A tract in the Hazara district, situated between the Dor and Siran 
rivers, just at theirjunction. It isa plain country, but has three hill villages, 
Bail, Garhan, and Sari, which lie in a glen of Gandgarh. The lands of 
the villages amount to 30,162 acres, of which 13,588 are cultivated and 
16,304 uncultivated. They are watered by both rivers, though the Dor 
is apt to run short in a dry season. The principal crops are wheat, barley, 
roustard, maize, tobacco, rice, and cotton. The inhabitants are Ctmanzais, 
Gijars, Silimans, and Awans, and number 8,567 souls in 1,668 families, 
giving 182 souls per square mile. They own 7,108 head of cattle. (Wace.) 

KHALTI— 
A village in the Jampir division of Dera Ghazi, 4 miles north-east of Harand, 
consisting of 30 houses inhabited by Khalti Jate and a few Rhind 
Linds. 

KHANAI KOT— 
A village in the Lanjani valley, Khetran hills, situated close to and 
south-west of Rahim Kot, and east of Daku Kot, on the left bank of the 
Badhi, stream, and at the foot of the western portion of the Lanjani valley. 
It contains a small population of about 70 families, and is sometimes 
made a halting place between Barkhan and Rothar (Rakni), being about 
4rd of the distance (8 miles) between. Supplies are available to a fair 
amount, and water is good from the Badbi, a perennial stream. The town 
is surrounded north, south, east, and west by low hills, the Lanjani valley, 
which is here narrow, stretching away south-west. In sbape the enclosure 
is rectangular, with sides of about 100 yards. (Davsdson.) 

KHANBUOT orn KHARBOUT— 
A watering place on the Rajanpir border, in the upper Sori, about 8 miles 
from where it enters the plains. It is a large pool of clear but very brackish 
water, about 15 yards wide and some feet deep, at the foot of a huge rocky 
hill, some 250 yards wide, situated on the right bank of the ravine. The 
left bank of the ravine, which is here 100 yards wide, is perpendicular, and but 
little lower than the right. Near this the ravine of this name joins the Sori ; 
it rises in low hille a few miles off, and runs southerly to the Sorl. Water is 
procured from two or three pools at its source, of the same character as that 
of the big pool. Kharbat is celebrated in the history of the Drishaks as 
the site of a fight between the Jakranis and Drishaks on an occasion when 
the former came on a plundering expedition to Asni. They were followed 
by a small band of Drishaks under Firdz Kb&én, who, coming down by the 
Gardano pass, cut off their retreat at Kharbiit. The actual fight took place 
at a small open space of ground, some 200 yards square, onthe mght bank 
of the Sori, about 800 yards lower down the Sori than Kbarbat itself. In 
this fight Towiz Khan, the Tomandar, and five other Drishaks were killed, 
and the rest routed by the Jakranis. (Dursdson.) 
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KHANBOUT— a 
A watering place on the Rajanptr frontier, in the Sori ravine. There isa 


large pool here, the water of which is brackish. The hills on both sides 
are high and somewhat precipitous, and the Sori channel is confined. 
(Davidson.) 


KHANDI— 
A pass leading from Bani district, opposite Tajaori, into the Batani hills. 


The Ali Khel Batani live near it, and are accountable for it. It is a small 
and unimportant pass. (Urmston.) 

KHANI KHEL— 

Vide “ Vaziris.” 

KHANKI— 
A small water-course in the Bigti hills, rising in the Kah hill, and draining 
into the Kalchas. It always contains one or two watering places from a small 
spring, the water of which, however, is soon absorbed. There is good 
pasturage on its banks. (Davidson.) 

KHAN MAHAMAD KOT— 
An old abandoned Lini fort, situated about 60 miles west of Mangrota, 
in fairly open ground, but not far from the under-features of the Mari range 
(Kala Roh), and on the left bank of the Liini stream. It is usually a halting 
place en route from Mangrota to the west, vid the Liini, and is the 5th march. 
( Davidson.) 

KHANORA— 
A pass leading from the Hashtnagr district of the Péshawar valley to 
the Utman Khél country. The road starts from Tangi, a short way east of 
Abazai, and goes to Prangarh in 10 miles over an open plain intersected 
by ravines, then on to Uchalgat in the hills in 5 miles, then between 
and over low spurs of the Khandra mountain to Dabr 6 miles, and on to 
Loimianah 2 miles, then cross the Swat river on raft of skins and on to 
Targao in the next 6 miles. (Be/dew.) 

KHANPUR— 
A village in the Nagri valley, Biner, Yaghistan, 5 miles north from 
Malks. It is inhabited by the Mobarak Khél Amazais. Taylor considers 
this the best spot in this valley at which to encamp a large force, as it is 
situated in the middle and is distant from all high hills, and there is water 
near. (Taylor.) 

KHANPUR— 
A division of the Haz&ra district, situate in the southern portion of the 
Hazara district. It is bounded on the south by the Rawal Pindi tehsil ; on 
the east by the Dhiind tract of the Hazara district known as Dana; on the 
north by the Karal hills and the Haripiir plain; and on the west by the 
Khatar tract of the Atak tebsil. 

Three-quarters of its area is a secluded hill tract, little visited by district 
officers. The remaining fourth is plains. It is naturally divided into four 
tracts. The most eastern portion, known as Dhaka Utla (the upper hills), 
has a comparatively mild climate. The centre portion, known as Dhaka 
Tarla, consists of low hot hills. The north-west corner, known as Bahar- 
wal, is a slip of the Hariptr plain, and is also a dry parched tract; while 
the west pon known as Panjkata, is a highly irrigated basin into which 
the Haroh debouches as it leaves the hills. The following are some of the 
principal statistics of the tract :— 
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The returp of culturable land uncultivated is very small; and the popu- 
lation is decidedly dense with reference to the available cultivation, as the 
following data will show :— 









. Z Dhaka Dhaka Toran 
| Panjkata. | Baharwal.| noi, Utle. Tract. 





Number of souls per squa 


mile of total area... ...  .. 261 147 110 96 127 
Number of souls per square 
mile of cultivated area... 627 308 1,122 804 647 


Acres per holding ... 1. ... 6 12 4 5 6 
| 


The total number of holdings is 3,821. 

The population is nearly all agricultural and of an unusually miscella- 
neous character. There are 105 families of the Sarangal Gakhars, descend- 
ante of Diwan Fateh Khan, who, together with a few Syads and others, 
grantees of the Gakhar family, claim the proprietary rights of the tract. 
The remainder of the population is thus composed ; in every 100 soule— 

7 are Syads. 
%4 are Awdns of numerous different stocks. 
$2 are Gijars of numerous different stocks. 
5 are miscellaneous Dhiinds. 
9 are Hatars (Bhattis). 
15 are of other miscellaneous classes. 
8 are menials and artizans. (Wace.) 
KHANPUR— 


A village in the Hazara dietrict, 17 miles south of Harfpir, on the right 
bank of the Haro river, about 3 miles above ita debouchment into the 
Panjkata plain, 21 miles from Rawal Piodi. 
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This village has been the residence of the Gakhar chiefs from their first 
location in the tract till now. It has 624 houses, 56 shops, 17 mosques. 
Ita water-supply is from the Haro river, and is good and abundant. 

It is the centre village of the Khanpir tract, and has a considerable trade 
with the outlying villages, and with the towns of Haripir and Rawal Pindi. 

Its lands are naturally divided into two distinct tracts. The irrigated 
tract, 109 acres in extent, consists of rich gardens formed out of the 
alluvial lands that border the Haro river ; they are assessed at Rs. 765 revenue, 
plus a separate lease of the produce of the fruit trees, fixed at Rs. 400. 
The gardens were noted for their fruit trees in the Gakhar days; but great 
numbers of the fruit trees have been since destroyed, and they now mainly 
yield luxuriant garden crops, such as sugar, turmeric, garlic, &c. They are 
the finest specimen of garden cultivation in the district; there is in fact 
nothing of the sort in other parts of the district, some land in a few 
villages round Haripir excepted ; and it is much to be regretted that the 
Haro autumn floods are steadily making inroads into their area. 

The unirrigated tract is separated from the former by a high bank. It 
measures 1,503 acres, of which 94 is good manured (lipara) land; 74 acres 
(kund) and 7)9 (maira) are fair land; and 582 (sikar) and 33 (kalsi) are 
very indifferent. The assessment stands at Rs. 765. 

The population are a motley gathering, as might be expected on lands 
which must have been more directly under the Gakhar management, 
owing to its being the head-quarters of the family, than those of the 
outlying villages. The total population is 2,782 souls, of whom 115 are 
the Gakhar chiefs and their collaterals. Of the remaining 2,667 souls— 

135, or 5 per cent., are Awans of various stocks. 

351, or 12 per cent., are Maliars of various stocks. 

139, or . 6 per cent., are Shekhs, Syads, and Koresbis. 

97, or 4 per cent., are Moghals of various stocks, 

92, or 4 per cent., are Giijara of various stocks. 

314, or 11 per cent., are Khatris and other Hindis. 
1,634, or 69 per cent., are mixed miscellaneous Mahamadans. 

The village has 45 horses, 1,298 cattle, 863 flocks of sheep and goats, 18 
camels, 65 donkeys, 35 mules, and 321 other animals. 

The village was founded by Diwan Fateh Khan when he was first 
assigned this tract by his father in A. D. 1597, and settled on it. The 
tradition goes that his father sent with him a family from each village in 
the rest of his tract, and that they formed the first tenantry of the village. 
The alluvial land, on which now stands the Khanpir gardens, in common 
with the unirrigated land, was previously waste, but was brought under 
‘cultivation from the time the village was founded. I[t was not, however, 
till seven generations after the founding that the alluvial tract was irriga- 
ted. Sultan Roshan Ali and Nawazish Ali, about A. D. 1742, were the 
first to take a water-course out of the Haro on to the alluvial tract. These 
chiefs then obtained fruit trees of a number of descriptions from Kabal, 
Kashmir, and the Panjab, and formed the gardens that have since existed. 

Both the gardens and the rest of the villages suffered greatly during 
the great famine of A. D. 1783, and it is reported that it was not until 
the beginning of the present century that the gardens had fully recovered. 

The village has been three times burnt since it was founded. Once, about 
A. D. 1670, in the time of Siltan Bisharat, the Khattars took advantage 
of the chief’s absence on a war expedition to burn his houses; but it is 
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said that they spared the reat of the village. Again, in 1779 A. D., « 
Darani Governor passing through Haz&ra burnt the village, because the 
Gakhar chiefe had refused to submit to his arbitration in a dispute 
between themselves and the Tarin chiefs of the Haripar plain; and lastly, 
in A. D. 1818, Diwan Mohkam Chand, with a Sikh army from Rdwal 
Pindi burnt the village. It was subsequent to this last occasion that the 
Gakhar chiefs firat became dependent to the Sikhs. They tendered the Sikh 
Government their ancient imperial tribute of a horse per annum, and 
rebuilt their village; but no Sikh occupation of the tract took place till 
A. D. 1831. In that year the Gakbars were ousted, and have remained 
so ever since, excepting when they took advantage of our Sikh ware to 
resume their old wer for the rad: harvest in 1846, and for the 
kharif of 1848 and rads of 1849. 

There is a ‘thana’ and a travellers’ bungalow here. The headmen are 

Raja Firoz Kban and Raji Jahandad. (Wace.) 
KHANPOR— 
A village in the Dera division of Dera Ghazi, 9 miles south-east of Choti. 
It has about 100 houses, inhabited by Jats and Hiodiis. Water is procured 
from wells, and is good. There is a good deal of cultivation round it. 
KHAO— 
A village of 32 houses in Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated 2 miles 
south-west of Tori, 4 mile from the right bank of the Kalpani ravine. It 
has 2 wells attached to it. (Lumsden.) 
KHAR— 
A village in Bar Ranizai, Swat, Yaghistin, 8 miles from the north foot of 
the Malakand pass, and 43 miles from Hoti Mardin. (Lumaden.) 
KHARAR DAWAG— 
A high peak of the Kala Roh range, situated 20 miles in a direct line 
west of Sakhi Sarwar. It belongs to the Hadianis, and contains a plateau 
with a large pool of water, and occasionally a few acres of land are 
cultivated, when the Hadianis and Dirkanis are on sufficiently good terms. 
(Davidson.) 
KHARASPON— 
A branch of the Vibowa river, rising in a low water-shed running between 
the Chillat Sham and Baj hill, and draining northerly. After a course of 
15 miles or so, during which it passes through a very narrow and difficult 
defile, the hills rising on either side almost perpendicular, it is known as the 
Bur Kihi, and joins the Vihowa at Chitarwatr. (Davidson.) 
KHARBAR— . 
A water-course in the Bagtz hills, rising in the Chilo-ka-Lat, and carrying 
the drainage of the south-east portion of the Sham northerly to the Kal- 
chas, which it meets about 2 miles west of its junction with the Lotlar. 

Its bed is free from stones and boulders, and is dotted about with fine 
large trees. Its banks are covered with excellent pasturage. It contains 
no watering places, except at about 2 miles from where it runs into the 
Kalchas, where there are springs of good water. The Mamdini-wili-Gaz, 
rising near Gokand, runs into it about 4 or 5 miles from ite source. 
(Davidson) 

SHARBOZAS ! 7 4 from Ti 
village in the Tiri valley, Kohat district, 16 miles on the road from Jiri 
to Gandiaor. In August 1856 a party of 200 Tari hursemen carried off 
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200 head of. cattle from this fea and killed a little girl. Again in July. 
1854 a party of 60 Tarle made an unsuccessful attempt to raid this village. 

' (Henderson.) 

KHARI— 
A tract of country in the Hazara district, lying between the western base 
of the southern part of Gandghar and the Indus. It is of’ alluvial forma- 
tion, and has 15 villages, the principal of which are Nag&rchian, Dheri, and 
Aldojabi. The area of the tract is 14,709 acres, of which 223 is irrigated 
cultivation, 7,837 unirrigated cultivation, 849 culturable, 5,794 waste. The 
principal crops are wheat, barley, mustard, maize, bajra, and cotton. It has 
56 wells for irrigational purposes, the water of which is from 13 to 25 
feet below the surface. The soil is mostly light ‘ maira,’ half clay, half sand, 
friable, easily worked, and free of stones. The climate of this tract is hot, 
but it is favorably affected by moisture from the Indus. (MW ace.) 

KHARKAI— 
A village in Baizai division, Yasafzai, Peshawar, inhabited by Otman Khels, 
It has 190 houses in all (of which 80 belong to Dalazaks, 110 to Yisafzais), 
11 ehops, and 7 mosques built of stone and mud. It has 6 wells, 3 of good 
and 3 of bad water. The best drinking water is taken from a large well 
outside the village. The village is enclosed by hills, except on the south- 
west. To the north the hills that separate it from Swat rise to the Ban peak, 
from which an excellent view of the Shih Kot pass, Swat, and lower 
Ranizai can be obtained. This peak was ascended by Lieutenant Walker, R. E., 
while ener on his survey of the Trans-Indus frontier, and also by 
Captain Lockwood, of the Guides, in 1872. North-west of the village is a 
pass to Warter in lower Ranizai, some 4 kos distant, which is practicable for 
laden camels. East of the village, over the Tangi hill, is a pass to Pali oid 
Ghazi Baba, 3 kos; it is a difficult road, but horsemen can go by it. There 
is a good gun track to the village from Lindkhor, which is 7} miles dis- 
tant. This is the best behaved village of the Utman Khels. The headmen 
of the village are Gholam and Mir Alam. (Lockwood, Beckett.) 

KHAROBA TAND ano KHAROBA KHUSKH— 
Two contiguous passes leading from the Bani district, 3 miles south of 
Brahim Khel, into the Urgari Batani settlements, on the eastern slopes of 
the Gabar mountain. Water is always to be found in the Tand Kharoba, and 
the land in the immediate vicinity of the stream is cultivated by the Orgaris, 
Sher Amad Khan-ke-Kiri and Rahmat Khan-ke-Kiri being tbe principal 
villages. A good camel road, about 3 miles from the mouth, runs off to the 
Sowan pass. The Kharoba Khtshkis not cultivated ; water is found only by 
digging wells in the bed of the ravine. About 3 miles up are three small Urgari 
hamlets. These passes are often called Saroba. The Kbaroba ravine goes 
past Tari Khel and Adamzai, and joins the Tochi river. There is a fair path 
from it to the Manglin pass, practicable for horses, (Norman, Macgregor.) 

KHAK SIN— 
A tribe of Syads who reside among the Ushtaranas on the Dera Ishmiil 
frontier. They consist of 50 families, and are very harmless and inoffensive. 
Formerly they lived in the Bozdar country at Gargoji, a few miles from 
Drag, but were plundered mercilessly by the Bozdars some years ago, since 
which they have found an asylum with the Ushtaranas, the old enemies of the 
Bozdars. They are a pastoral and agricultural clan, and own fair lands in the 
Jafar country, to which they are gradually returning from Ki and its vicinity. 
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. They are a branch of the Kharsins of Och and Ahmadpar in Babawal- 
pir territories, and with them came over from Bokhira some 100 years 
ago. Of the Kharsfn tribe some 200 families live among the Kakare of Peshin 
a few among the Marts, and some 8 or 10 families among the Lani Pathaos. 

Among the Bogdars, Lanis, and Masa Khels, they are said to have a very 
large number of disciples. The act of plundering them by the Bozdirs was 
that of a small section, and not with the sanction of the head. 

The word “ Kharsin,” which is only a Pathan corruption of Gharshia, is 
derived from the supposed fact of their having, while residing about Bora 
and Peshin, at the request of the herdmen of the tribes, solicited the divine 
aid to turn their bleak and rugged hills into grass-covered mountains; the 
prayers are said to have been answered, and to this the thriving condition of 
the Bora and Peshin country is said to be due. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

KHASARA— 
A small pass in the Band district, about 6 miles south-west of the Tochtf 
post, and 5 miles north of the Khasora pass. There is a little cultivation 
along its banks, belonging to the Khan Khel aod Narm1 Khel sections of 
the Vaziris. Water is found in small quantities at two springs. A 
road runs up this pass and joins the Tochi stream just at the foot of the 

_ Shinki Kotal. It is practicable for camels, and is much used by travellers 
to and from Dawar. (Norman.) 

KHASERA-KE-KILA— 
A ruined fort, commanding the janction of the Khasera and Shaoza passes, 
in the Batani country; built by Galrang, Tata Batani, in order to shut up 
the main road for Vaziri thieves. It might now be utilised, were the Batanis 
sufficiently strong to cope with these border marauders. (Normaa.) 

KHASOR— 

A tribe who live in the Khasor hills, in the Dera Ishmail district. They say 
themselves they are descended from the Loh4ni, but this is denied. They are 
generally small weakly men, and may number about 300 houses. (Macgregor.) 

KHASOR— 
A range of hills in the north-east corner of Dera Ishmail Khan district, 
which run parallel to the Indus for 30 miles. Their length is about 50 
miles. They are clearly a spur of the Mahar range, itself connected by 
the Batani range with the Vaziri system. Between the Mohar and Khasor 
ranges is the valley of Panidla. The range impinges very closely on the 
Indus, especially at the two Kafar Kots. The following is from a report 
on the geology of the ranges of Band district by, I believe, Dr, 
Costello :—‘‘ The west and north aspect of the Khasor is entirely composed 
“of miocene sandstone and conglomerate, which also extends under the 
“narrow valley which separates it from the Mobar range. Under the 
“miocene are seen some thin beds of turassic limestone, very partial, and 
“evidently much denuded. Under these are very extensive beds of turassic 
“limestone shales and clays, rich in fossila, but no salt. Under the trias are 
“very large and thick beds of carboniferous limestone, which form the whole 
“of the east and south aspect of the range, which swarms with fossils to an 
“incredible extent.” This range is inhabited by the small tribe of Khasors. 
(Costelto.) 


KHASORA— nue 
A small and unimportant pass in the Mul&zai division of the Band district. 


It connects the ‘'ajori Katz, a cultivated laud belonging to the Mandi 
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Khel section of Uraspan Batanis, with British territory. It is frequently 
used by Vazirt thieves, who drive their booty up the Khasora, acrose the 
Tajori Katz, then through the Chinai pase to the Mai Band, and across that 
plain by the Khwajehda into their own territory. (Norman.) 
KHASORA— 

A river in Vaziristan, which rises in two branches from the Shwégarh and 
Razmak ridge. The height of its source is probably not less than 6,500 
feet, and at Dwa Warka, a distance of 30 miles, it is 3,000 feet in elevation ; 
at its exit (18 miles further) ‘into the plains it is 1,000 feet, giving a fall of 
100 feet per mile in the first part of its course, and in the last 110 feet per 
mile. It is everywhere fordable during the dry season, but becomes an 
impassable torrent after rain. It debouches into British territory about 16 
miles south-west of Banfi, and is the main road followed by Ahmadzai and 
Otmanzsi Vaziris, on their annual migrations to Shawal. It was also the 
route followed by Sir Neville Chamberlain on bis return from the Mahsid 
expedition of 1860, and the whole course of the stream, the banke of which 
are studded with villages and covered with cultivation, was carefully 
mapped by Major Walker of the Survey, who accompanied the column. 

Major Urmston confounds this pass with the Khasara, a small and 
unimportant defile leading into Dawar, about 5 miles north of the Khasora. 
(Norman, Macgregor.) 

KHASTAI— 
A small tribe of Pathans beyond the Dera Ghazi border. They are agri- 
cultural and pastoral; quiet and peaceably disposed. ‘lhey own one village, 
Chondai. Their headman is Jahan Khan. (Davidson.) 

KHASURA— 
A group of villages in Vaziristan, situated on the Lalizai Algad, peopled 
by the Michi Khél section of Alizai Mahsids, who can turn out about 
300 fighting men. Water is plentiful in the stream, but the country is 
barren, and supplies scarce. (Norman.) 

KHATAK— 
A division of the Péshawar district, comprising its extreme south and 
east portions, and extending from the crest of the Khatak Maira, south, to 
the boundary of the Kohat district. 

It has a length of about 50 miles, and an average breadth of about 15 
miles. The population of the Kbatak division in 1868 was 41,162, or 133 to 
the square mile. Of these 11,263 were adult males. According to religion, 
39,558 were Mahamadans and !,595 Hindiis; according to race, there were 
2,081 Syads, 1,014 Mogals, 18,247 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 106 Khatris, 
1,302 Aroras. There are 77 villages in this division. There are 809 square 
miles in Khatak, of which 66°68 are cultivated. The number of enclosures 
is 6,214, with 6 souls in each, and 8,366 houses with 4 souls in each. 

For a list of villages of this division, see “ Naoshahra.” 

The principal villages of this division—Spin Khak, Dagh, and Jalazai—are 
in the plains. The country is much intersected by ravines, and is chiefly graz- 
ing ground. Jaliizai is on the way from Péshawar to Charat. The Khataks 
have always behaved well towards the Government, and are in all respects 
comparatively well-conducted Pathans. The villages above-named used 
to be exposed to raids by the Hasan Khéls of Janakhor and Kii; and the 
open country all the way down to the three Urmar villages is a common 
pasture ground, in which large herds often graze, and where cattle raids 
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were formerly occasionally committed, unless strong escorte (badragas) 
accompanied the cattle. (Census Report.) 

KHATAK BANDA— 
A village in Miranzai. It hae 55 houses and can turn out 84 armed men, 
and is a ‘ banda’ of Mahamad Khoja. 

KHATAKS— 
A tribe of Pathans who inhabit the south-east portion of Peshawar 
and the south and east portions of the Kohat district. The Khataks are 
descended from Lukmén, the grandson of K4rlanrai, of the Sarban branch 
of the Afghans. 

Lakman was one of four brothers, Otman, Zadraén, Osman, from whom 
are sprung the tribes named after them. 

The story of how he fell in with his wife Sabaka and obtained the sur- 
name of Khatak is told in the ‘ Hyat-i-Afghani.’ The first is uninteresting, 
but the name Khatak is said to come from the Pukhtu expression ‘ pah 
khattar,’ meaning he has come to grief, in allusion to his having been 
saddled with a wife as ugly as sin, unknowingly. This wife was Sabaka. 

Likman and Sab&ka had two sons, Bolak and Tirm4n, and the latter had 
again two sons, Tari and Taraki. From these three then, Bolak, Tarski 
and Tari, sprung the Khatak tribes. 

Mahamad Hyat gives the following genealogical tree of the Khataks. 
They are divided into three primary branchee—I Tari, 11 Taraki, III 
Bolak :— 


Kaba! Kbél 
(Mirgi Khe! {it Khan 
Khel. 


Hati Kba)... 
Alef. 
Kani... {ab 
Bahram. 


Barmat. 
cAmancas { ged Rie 
Nir Khan... f Pail 
on Khel, (Sands aoa. { “0 Kajle. 
waram, 
ae na. Be "Barak, . Sbekh Leail Wirbes 
ate Ari. : 
Babar. | Isbmatt { Tarkl. Pasod. (Khesin) (shai Khe. 
5 Chief's branch. L if Khel. i Maaht. fore A Lae) Shakhawat. 
Anu Khel—see below. Keleai Biyan. 
Mandan.{ Monde Meet... fT 
Terk oe ako 
earkL ° 
fbn Rt} 
Khwaji. 


The chief’s tribe is the Anii Khél, and Khoja Mahamad is descended from 
Malik Akor, as follows:—Yabié, Shahbaz, Khiishial (his brother Jamal 
Khan, founder of Fakir Khél). Mahamad Ashraf, Mahamad Afzal, Sadia, 
Shshbaz, Nasir Alt, Khashia!, Kboja Mahamad, present Khan of Tiri. 

(some 

(Gando Kiel wad Nasty KBE. 
Nandar K&L 
Darkhan Ebal. 


Abmeadl. 
Babram. 
Kbhojek Khel, 
Nasreti 


Udul. 
Let 
Mapal. 


\Yucaf Khel eos 


foe 
(Asturi Khel aie of Mashid Khet 


WIl.—Taraki ...4 
(Badia Khet 
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— (Mirgal Keel. 
{i Kbal 


Galtan Kha. 
aldia Khel. 


Chargi Kha. 
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I. The 74/% comprise—(1) Akor Khél, of Akora and Tiri. (2) Barak, 
in all their branches. (3) Many clans in Zehra, Patala and Kbwara, and 
along the Kabal river. (4) Babar in Khwara and in “ Kani,” now joined 
with the Bangi Khél. 

II, The Tarakt comprise the following :—(1) The Taraki of Dara. 
(2) The Mohmandi in Zehra. (3) The Nasratis of the Khatak Thal and 
below the Shingar range. 

II]. The Bolak are descended from two sons—(1) Ishmail Khan, from 
whom have sprung mosr of the Khataks in Yisafzai, who are of Bolak’s 
race, and (2) Marwat, who had six sons as follows : — 

(1.) KAwaram Khan is the ancestor of the Khwaram clan, of which 
there are no large sub-divisions, except the Mishak in the Zehra district, in 
Ghurlaki and Kamar and their towns. 

The rest of ‘‘ Khwaram” are in “ Khwaram,” and their chief villages are 
Ishmail Khél, Karirosam, Dar Tapi, Nika Bragdi, Zertangi, Drabokas, 
Wirsham, Malgin , Sudal, &c. 

(2.) Hussan Khan is the ancestor of the Seni section, of which there 
are no large sub-divisions, The Seni live in Gambat, Lachi, Khidar Khél, 
Dar Malik, Massam Khél, and Ghulshah Khél, &c. 

(3.) Miran Khan is the ancestor of Dar Malik, of which there are no 
large branches. The tnbe is known as Mir&nzai also, and is attached to 
Seni. Chief villages Dar Malik, Walai, Hote, Ghorezi. 

(4.) Makor Khan is the ancestor of the Makori tribe, now in one village 
only, Makora, north-east ef Daiid Shah Banda, across the range north of 
that place. 

(5) Nandrak Khan is the ancestor of Nandrak, a part of whose tribe 
are atpong the Balak of Katlang and Jamalgharri in Yieafzai, and part in 
Nara, among the Saghnis, east of the Indus. 

ee Saghri Khan is the ancestor of the Saghris, who will be separately 
noti 
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There are also various tribes who have at different times attached them - 
selves to the Khataks, although not genealogically of their race, such, for 
instance, are the “ Darshi,”’ “ Kundi,” in Darak, besides others. 

The Seni, Uria Khel, and Jalazai are not Kbatake. Sen is eaid to- have 
been 8 Dalazik, who intermarried with a Khatak. The Uria Khel are 
descended from a woman of another tribe who married a Khatak. The 
Jalizai are said to be of Khalil descent. However, all these are now 
recognised as Khatake. 

The Akora Kbataks inhabit the extreme south-east portion of the Pésha- 
war district. Commencing from the north of Spinkhak, they occupy all 
the broken ground of the hills to the south of it, running east and north 
toa point opposite the junction of the Chalpini ravine with the Kabal 
river. They then cross the last river, and are bounded north by the 
Sar-i- Maira, which separates them from the Ydsafzais aa far as the longitude 
of Hind; thence the Indus is their boundary as far as 5 miles south of 
Khbashislgarh, whence they go back to Nara Sir, where their boundary 
becomes contingent with that of the Tirl Khataks and the Adam Khél 
Afridis. Descending from this they cross the head of the Zéra valley, and 
again mount to Hinki Sir, only again to cross another valley of Endara, 
and once more to ascend to Jalala Sir, whence their line turns west to the 
north of the Afridi village of Janakhor, and then arrives at the point 
north of Spinkhak, whence we started. In addition to the Khataks north 
of the Kabal river, there is also a colony of them at Liankhor. 

The Tiri Khatak boundary is thus described by Pollock :—“ They are 
“bounded on the north by Khwara Khataks, east by the Indus from Kha- 
“shialgarh to Resi, on the south-east by Shakrdara, or the Sagri country, 
“then to the west of this by the Bangi Khél, and still more to the west by a 
“range of hills separating the Chaontra plain from Iea Khél, and inhabited 
“by the Barak Khataks. On the west they are bounded by the Vaziri Thal, 
“to the north of this by the Vaziri hills, and further north still by the 
“Bangash of Miranzaéi. On the north-north-west and north they are 
“bounded by Hanga and Kohat Bangashes. There are four divisions of the 
“Tirl Khatak country, viz., Khwaram, Seni, Tiri, and Chaontra or Barak.” 

The total number of Khataks at the census of 1868 was 72,723 souls, of 
whom 56,260 were returned as inhabiting the Kohb&t district, 11,400 
the Ban, and 4,735 the Pésh&war. This, however, gives no clue to the 
strength of the Akora and Tiri Khataks separately. 

Elphinstone estimates the Akora division at 10,000 families, and the 
Tiri at 14,000, and Lumsden estimates the Akora branch at 38,000 souls. 
Bellew places the numbers of the Khataks in Ydsafzai at 14,000 souls, 
and states that formerly they could turn out 38,000 matchlockmen. Coke 
says the Barake formerly could furnish 12,000 fighting mep, but now 
not more than 5,000. This would give about 20,000 souls for this section. 
Burnes says the strength of the Khatake is variously stated at from 
6,000 to 8,000 men, but he evidently does not mean to include more than 
the immediate dependants of the Akora and Tiri Chiefs. ; 

The country of the Khataks, bounded ss above, may therefore be said to 
extend along the right bank of the Indus from Hind to Kalabagh, a 
distance of not Jess than 120 miles. This tract varies in breadth from 7 
miles at Hind, 15 at Atak, 18 Ghora Tap, 12 Sh&dipar, 20 Khishialgarh 
65 Makhad, 40 Kalabagh. 
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The country of the Khataks is perhaps the most desolate and unblessed 
in the world. Elphinstone says of it:—“It is impossible to imagine 
‘‘anything more dreary. Nothing is seen but rode and bare mountains 
‘© heaped together; nothing heard but the salt torrente that rush down 
‘< the valleys. The scene is not rendered less forlorn by the straw hovels 
‘¢ which are scattered by twos and threes on the summits of the mountains. 
“The sight, however, is cheered sometimes by a patch of corn on the 
“face of a hill, or by a green valley discovered far off from a height: 
“the rough valleys, though narrow and dismal, are romantic, and the 
“banka of the torrents are sometimes rendered less lone by a clump of 
“wild olives.’ And again Lumsden says:—“The general features of 
“the Khatak hills are stony, barren mountains, with broken perpendic- 
‘ular rocks and precipices, intersected by deep valleys, choked up with 
“dense jungle, or torn into endless ravines by the force of the headlong 
“torrents washing down them during the rainy season. The plain 
“country of the Khataks in the Péshawar district is comparatively 
“ productive and well-watered, though not rich.” 

Elphinstone says :-—‘ The Khataks are tall, good-looking, and fairer than 
“any of the tribes of Peshawar, but they have a great resemblance to the 
‘people of India.” Lumsden, describing the Khataks shortly after annexa- 
tion, says:—‘ The hill portion are a wild, turbulent, impoverished set, 
“impatient of all control, and seldom paying revenue, but at the point 
“of the sword; while those who live in the plains have become more 
‘civilized, though they still retain an utter disregard of human life.’ Coke 
considered that the Baraki and Bangi Khél Khataks are a fine hardy race, 
notoriously plucky, and better suited for infantry soldiers than any 
Patbans he knew of. 

The Kaka Khel Khataks are engaged almost entirely in the salt-carrying 
trade, which they take to Bajawar, Swat, and Biner on bullocks and 
camels, and receive in exchange grain, on which they subsist, their own 
country producing almost nothing of this sort. They also carry wood for 
the Péshawar market. 

The Khataks, as a rule, are not much given to agriculture; this is of 
course owing to the waterless nature of their country, yet at Tiri, Nari, 
Chaontra, Lachi, Malgin, and in the Akora plain there is a good deal. 

Edwardes, speaking of the south Khataks of Chaontra, says they are 
first-rate cultivators for a hill people. 

The Khataks appear, says Elphinstone, to approach the natives of 
Hindistan in their dress more than their Afghan neighbours. 

In religion the Khataka are all Sint Mahamadans. The peculiar 
sanctity of the Kaka Khél section of this tribe has been noted. I do 
not know whether it extends to the south and west much, but it is un- 
doubted that the Orakzai and Afridi clans, the Tarkolanis of Bajawar, 
and all the Yisafziis hold them in considerable veneration, and make them 
free to come and go in their countries. 

Mahamad Hyat eays the Khataks are cultivators, but not good ones. 
The Akora Khatake are not so hardy as those of the south ; they are fond of 
collecting at the ‘hujras’ and gossiping. They generally wear white clothes. 
Their food consists of bajra in the cold weather, and wheat in the hot. 
They also eat meat, and drink quantities of milk. Their loaves of bread 
are always made of enormous size, one being quite sufficient for several men. 
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On occasions of betrothals, marriages, births, circumcision, the Khatake 
always assemble all their relations and have great rejoicings, and perform 
the celebrated Khatak dance amongst other amusements. is is 
danced by a number of men with drawn swords, who revolve to the 
music of the “surnai” and drum round a huge fire. Their movements 
at first are slow and in measured time, their swords being alternately held 
aloft above their heads or sweeping down towards the ground, as if to 
cut an enemy. Anon these movements become quicker, the music becomes 
more spirited, the dancers shout their war-cry, and swords gleam like 
lightning through the dust and smoke as they revolve like a band of demons 
round the fire, keeping it up till quite exhausted. The Khatak dance is 
worth seeing ; there is no doubt something very exciting in it. 

During the thirteenth century the Khataks are supposed to have left 
Shiwal in the Saliman range, where they resided with their kingmen, the 
Vaziris, and settled in Band with the Shitaks, the ancestors of the present 
Banichis. This event is eaid to have taken place during the time of 
Sbah Nekbin, son of Shekh Shih Mahamad Robani, a contemporary of Shah 
Rakm Alam of Maltén, who died A. D. 1305. The Khatake were allotted 
the Sadar Awan canal from the Kiram river near Adhami, which is now 
in possession of the Bizan Khél section of the Ahmadzai Vaziris, located 
on the Bana Thal. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Khatak settlers quarrelled 
with the Shitake and left Bana, taking up their residence in the Lowaghar 
and Jana Ghar (Vaziri Kafar Kot) hills and the plains of Tiri, Karbozs, 
Shisham, Chaontra, Lachi and Shakardara, as far as the Nilab Ghasha, 
on the right bank of the Indus. A few families, which during the emi- 
gration to the Bandi plains had remained at Shawal, accompanied Malik 
Akor of the Anti Khel section of the Tiri branch of Khataks, and 
settled at Hasan Tangi, between Karboza and Darsamand. Having had 
eome difference with his kinsmen, he left them and took up his residence in the 
Gaozdara, a pass near Shekh Aladad, leading to the Jawski country, and 
the country northward towards Atak, and the country thus occupied is 
known as the Akora Khatak. 

Malik Akor offered bis services to the Emperor Akbar, and engaged to 
protect the country south of the Kabal river from the depredations of his 
tribe, and in return received grants of land from Khairab&éd to Naoshabra, 
and also the villages of Jalazai and Spinkhak, including the right to levy 
fees at the Akora ferry. 

The grants conferred on Malik Akor by the Emperor of Hindist&n en- 
abled him to acquire the chieftainship of the Khatak tribe, from whom he 
commenced to levy revenue and other taxes, including certain rates imposed 
on the salt-carriers at the Jata (Iehmail Khél) and Malgin mines. 

Malik Akor governed the Khatake for 41 years, and was murdered 
by the Bolsk clan. His eldest eon, Yahia Khan, succeeded him, and, after 
a rule of 61 years, was murdered, and the reins of government fell to his son, 
Shahbsz Khan, who, after a reign of 31 years, was killed by an arrow wound 
in the head at Kamalzai in Ytsafzsi. After Shahbsz came his son, the 
celebrated Khishal Khan, who did considerable service for the Emperor Shah 
Jahan, and continued in power till the accession of Arangzeb, who, being 
at enmity with bis father, and knowing the chief to be a faithful adherent 
of his, imprisoned him ; but at length, owing to disturbances having arisen 
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among the hill tribes, released him, and, dismissing him with honor, allowed 
him to return to his own country. On arrival he abdicated in favor of 
his sov, Ashraf Khan, having governed the Khataks for 50 years. 

Instigated by Zainildin, son of Kaka Sahib, Bahram Khan attempted 
to usurp his brother Ashraf Khan’s place, but the latter, becoming cognizant 
of the plot, imprisoned Zainfldin, For this act he was called to account 
by the Emperor Arangzeb, and committed suicide in prison. He was 
succeeded by his son’ Mahamad Afzal Khan, who governed 61 years. 
Mahamad Afzal Khan had two sons, Mahamad Ali Khan and Sadiila Khan, 
and on the death of their father, the former governed at Akora and the 
latter at Tiri. A feud having arisen between the brothers, Sadila Khan 
went with a force and drove Mahamad Alito retire on Naoshahra, and 
assumed the management of both Akora and Tiri. Sadila Khan had six 
sons, Sadat Khan, afterwards named Sarfaraz Khan, Jafar Khan, Khtshal 
Khan, Shahbaz Khan, Sharafat Khan, and Mabhamad Afzal Khan. 

When Ahmad Shah Abdali marched into Hindistan, Sadat Khan 
with some Khataks accompanied him, and during his absence Lashkar Khan, 
a son of Mahamad Ali Khan, attacked Akora and murdered Sadila Khan 
and his son Jafar Khan. Khiishal Khan then marched from Tiri, defeated 
and drove Lashkar Khan across the Kabal riverinto the Baner hills. He 
(Lashkar Khan) afterwards made his way to Hindistan, but, on the rep- 
resentation of Khishal Khan, Ahmad Shah had him seized and made over to 
Sadat Khan, who put him to death. When the Mahratas advanced against 
Ahmad Shah, Khiishal Khan assembled a force and forced them to retire 
from Atak to Hasan Abdal ; but in an engagement which followed he lost his 
life, and Sadat Khan appointed his younger brother, Shibaz Khan, to govern 
at Tiri. For the services rendered to Ahmad Shah, Timar Shah gave 
Sadat Khan the title of Sarfaraz Khan. He was the last chief who held 
entire sway over the Khatak tribe. For a short time Shahbaz Khan 
succecded his brother, but finally appointed his nephew, Asaf Khan, to rule 
at Akora, with his brothers Ashraf Khan and Nirtla Khan under him as 
naibs, and he himself went to Tiri, where he retired from public hfe, making 
over the Government to his son Mansir Khan, who shortly after was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Nasir Khan, who ruled 10 rears. On 
his death his son Arsala Khan succeeded, but was deposed by Firoz Khan, son 
of Nirala Khan, who waited on Mahmiid Shah of Kabal, and 
obtained the chieftainship. Arsala was afterwards killed by his cousin 
Nadar Ali Khan, son of Mansiir Khan, but his younger brother Khashal 
Khan having waited on Firoz Khan was kindly received and installed at 
Titi, driving Nadar Ali Khan to Darsamand. Four years after Firoz Khan 
died, and was succeeded by his eldest son Abas Khan, who was in possession 
when the Sikhs added Péshawar to the Khalsa rule. <A quarrel arose 
between Abas Kban and Khishal Khan ; and the former sending for the latter, 
put him to death and marched on Tiri; but the people disclaimed him as 
their ruler, and recalled Nadar Ali Khan from Darsamand. In revenge 
for the murder of Arsala Khan, Naib Syad Khan of Gumbat, great-grand- 
son of Saddla Khan, and confidential servant of Arsala Khan, murdered 
Nadar Ali Khan, who was then succeded by Shahbaz Khan, son of Arsala 
Khan, but six months afterwards Balmal Khan, brother of Nadar Ali 
Khan, marched on Tiri and made Rasil Khan, son of Hasan Khan, his 
deputy. 
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Abas Khan, on finding that the Tiri Khatake would not receive him as 
their chief, retired to Akora, and having been called to Lahor by Ranjit 
Sing, he managed to return with a Khbilsa force, advanced on iri and 
deposed Balmal Khan, who sought refuge among the Barak Khataks, 
his deputy, Rasal Khan, flying to the Afridis. After some time Abas 
Khan recalled Rasal Khan, imprisoned him for two years, and then 
reinstated him as naib of Tirl. When Ranjit Sing on an occasion crossed 
the Indus his life was saved by Abas Khan, and the Mabaraja in 
return for this service confirmed him in the chieftainship. 

The Barakzai rulers, Siltan Maham&d Khan and Yar Mahimad Khan, 
became jealous of Abas Kh4n’s influence and determined on his destruc- 
tion. They sent Alam Khan Orakzai with a deputation of greybeards 
and invited him to PéshSwar, where he was imprisoned and poisoned. 
They then established Najaf Khan, son of Asaf Khan, as ruler at Akora, 
and confirmed Rasil Khan in his naibshbip at Tiri, making him pay certain 
tribute to the Barakzai Governor, Nawab Samad Kh&n, at Kohat. 

Khawas Khan, brother of Abas Khan, went to Ranjit Sing and obtained 
assistance, which enabled him to retake Akora and Tiri, which he governed 
for six months, when he was imprisoned by Karak Sing, but was relcased 
on a general amnesty on Ranjit Sing being ill, and was afterwards murdered 
on his return to his own country by his cousin Afzal Khan. Rasil Khan 
then became supreme at Tiri, but Saltan Mabamad Khan Barakzai bringing 
a force from Peshawar unseated him and made Balmal Khan Governor, 
conditional on an annual tribute of Rs. 5,000, and the receipts of the 
Malgin salt mines. A year after Rasil Khén came with a Sikh force 
from Bani, whither he bad gone to seek assistance from the Governor, 
and on promise of aid ke left his son Sher Dil Khan as a hostage, and 
driving out Balmal Khan recovered his former position. Sher Dil Khan 
escaped from Lahor, and Pir Mahamad Khan, the Governor at Kohat, 
marched against Tirfand assessed it at Rs. 12,000, besides the receipts of 
the Jata and Malgin mines. Mir Sydan Shah took the contract of Khwaram 
and Seni for Rs. 6,000, and Rasil Khan engaged forasimilar sum for Barak, 
Dara, and Tiri. They had each afterwards to pay Rs. 2,000 more, as Balmal 
Khan offered to take the lease for 16,000, and this arrangement lasted 
until the Sikh conquest of Péshawar four years later. On the arrival of 
Hari Sing at Péshawar, Pir Mabamad Khan retired to Kabal vid Hanga 
and Kiiram across the Pewar Kotal. 

Two months elapsed before a Sikh Governor was sent to Kohat, and 
during this time Rast] Khan sent and ordered Sydin Shah to retire 
from Lachi. On his refusal, Rasiil Khan collected his forces and marched 
on Lachi, but was repulsed and forced to retire on Tirt. Sydiin Shah in 
retaliation made friends with Balmal Khan, and with his assistance invested 
Tiri for a whole month. In the meantime Aotar Sing Sindawals had 
been appointed Sikh Governor of Kohat, and had arrived at that place. 
Rasil Khan managed to send his brother Jahangir Khan from Tiri to the 
Governor, on which Balmal Khan and Sydan Shah losing courage, the former 
fled to Chaontra, and the latter to the Afridi hills. Rasal Khan finding 
himself once more free refused to come in and pay his respects to the 
Sikh Governor, on which Balmal Khan and Syd&n Sbab were recalled, 
and sent with a force against Tiri. Balmal Khan lost heart on the 
way, but Sydiin Shah accompanied the force and took ‘Liri, Rastl Khan 
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esesping. Sydiin Shah and Shahbsz Khan, sone of Areala Khan, 
were established at Lach! and ‘iri, and a Sikh thina established at 
the latter place. A revenue of Rs. 22,000 and the salt profita were now 
demanded; and on thisand on Aotar Sing’s demanding a hos from him, 
Sydan Shah fled, and Shahbaz Khan followed his example. Balmal Khan again 
took the management of Tiri, till Kobst was given by the Sikh Government 
to Siiltan Mahimad Khan, then at Lahor, the Sikh thinas remaining 
at Kohat and Tirt by order of the Maharaja. Rasa] Khin is said to have 
stirred up the Khatake against the Sikhs at Tirt, and taking the alarm 
they left with the intention of joining the Kohat thana. The Khataks 
attacked them near the Jata salt mines and murdered them all, with 
Ram Sing their leader. The Kohat garrison fared better, having been 
safely escorted to the river by Khoja Mahamad Khan Barakzai. About a 
ear and a half after, Sirdir Mahamad Khan arriving at Kohat, called in 
Racal Khan and required an increase of revenue. Finding the Sirdar 
prepared to enforce bis claim, Rasil Khan paid down Re. 3,000, but 
on returning to Tiri threw off his allegiance. The Sirdar went against 
him, and put Balmal Khan and Sydin Shah in his place on a rent of 
Re. 27,000. After this, when Siltan Mahimad Khan went to Lahor, 
Balmal Khan failed to collect the revenue, and Rasil Khan returning, 
engaged Sydin Shah at Liachi; the latter was defeated, and Rasil Kban 
again occupied Tiri. The Sirdar hearing of this returned from Labor, 
and sent his nephew Khairdla Khan and Sydan Shah against Tiri. 
Rasil Khan was again driven out and forced to seek shelter with the 
Baraks, but his adherents deserting him, he waited on the Sirdar at 
Peshawar and engaged for the revenue, offering 10 horses, 20 camels, and 
Rs. 40,000 per annum. His offer was accepted, and he remained in undisturbed 
possession until his death, which occurred seven years after his reinstatement. 
Saltan Mahsmad Khan then betrothed his grandson to Rasil Khan's 
daughter, and gave hie own daughter in marriage to Rast] Khan’s son, Fateh 
Jang Khin. On the death of Rasil Khan, his widow FarkhQnda placed 
her adopted son, Khoja Mahamad Khan, the present chief, in her husband’s 
position at Tiri. In about a year a quarrel took place between him and the 
Barakzai Governor, Siiltin Mahamad Khan, just as Major Taylor was 
marching from Peshawar to Bana witha Sikh force. Khoja Mahamad 
Khan made himself most useful to that officer. When Major Taylor reached 
Bani, the Sirdar sent for Khoja Mahamad Kh&n and confined him, and gave 
Tiri to his own son, Sirdar Mahamad Sarwar Khan, with Said Khan as naib. 
The case came to the notice of Colonel Lawrence, then Resident at Peshawar, 
and Sultan Mahamad Khan fearing the consequences, released Khoja Maha- 
mad Khan, and gave him a grant of land at Chiimbai, a Bangash village six 
miles south of Kohat, Subsequently Farkhinda fell out with Mahamad Sar- 
war Kh&n, raised the Khataks, and drove him out. Mahamad Sarwar Khan 
thinking that Khoja Mahamad Khan Khatak was concerned in this 
business, sent to his brother Khoja Mahamad Khan Barakzai, the Governor at 
Kohat, to imprison him. Khoja Mahamad Khan Khatak was on his way to 
Chimbai, and met the messenger, who, not recognizing him, explained the 
state of affairs, on which the latter hastened to Tiri and once more became 
Governor. 
At that time Saltan Mahamad Khan had come to Kohat with Mrs. George 
Lawrence, and had intended sending another expedition to Tiri, which was 
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averted, it is said, by an admonishing letter from Colonel Lawrence to the 
Sirdar. When Sirdir Mahamad Azim Khan retired from Band, Khoja 
Mahamad Khan fled from Tiri, and the place was pillaged some days by the 
Dirinis. When the Afghan Sirdars retired towards Kabal, Khoja Mahamad 
Khan sent his cousin Shahbaz Khan to Major Taylor, then at , and came 
himself to settle matters at Kohat. 

When Khow&s Khan was murdered by his cousin Afzal Khan, Najaf 
Khan, son of Asaf Khan, became ruler of Akora, in which position he 
remained some time, paying Rs. 12,000 yearly to Saltan Mahamad Khan ; 
but when Hart Sing seized Péshawar he fed to Nilab on the Indus, and the 
Sikhs took possession of Akora, building posts at Jahangira and Péshawar. 

On the British annexation of the Panjab, Khoja Mahamad Khan was 
confirmed in the chieftainship of Tirt, and the whole of that country was 
made over to him on an annual rental of Rs. 25,000. 

The chiefs of the Akora Khataks, Afzal Khan and Jafar Khan, were after 
a time relieved of the responsibilities they held by having charge of the 
Naoshahra and Atak road during the Sikh rule, and after deducting from the 
grants they formerly enjoyed the cost of police for the protection of the road, 
the balance was continued to them in the shape of jagirs and cash allowances. 

The Khataks, as a rule, have been very good subjects to the British ; 
Khoja Mahamad particularly has proved himself most uniformly loyal and 
well-intentioned towards the Government. 

Though he is chief of a warlike and formerly a turbulent race, dwelling 
in as difficult hills as can be found along the whole border, though he has 
been tried in a hundred different ways, he has never once faltered in his 
allegiance, and from the moment he took Major Taylor through the 
impracticable Ktin-i-gai pase, where a hundred of his men could have stopped 
the way, till he was in 1872 made Nawab of Tiri and Knight Commander 
of the Star of India, Khoja Mahamad has stood out an unsullied example 
of fidelity, gallantry, and merit. (Elphinstone, Masson, Pollock, Lumsden, 
Cavagnart, Makamad Hyat, Khoja Makamad.) 

KHATAKS or YOSAFZAI— 

A branch of the Khataks who emigrated to Yisafzsi. They are divided 
into Shabat Khél, residing in Kasima and Linkhor; Hoti, in Tazigram 
and Lankhor; Mishak in Kasima and Ltnkhor; Yakib Khél in LighSni 
and Miasar; Mamati, in Katlang and Lonkbor; Htséni, in Charchar and 
Lunkhor; and Makor, in Ali and Lankhor. (Becketz.) 

KHAWARDAN— 

A pass in the Bagt hills, leading over the Zin range from the Siaf valley to 
the south, situated 5 miles from Sangsila, 15 from Dera Bagtf. It is 
practicable for laden camels. Good water is procured from eprings and a 
pool ; the ravine drains north-west into the Siaf stream. (Davidson.) 

KHAZANA— 

_ A small village in the Utmanzai division, Yasafzai, PashSwar, 2 miles north 
of the Indus, 2 miles south of Kalabat. It is situated in the open, and is 
supplied with water from 2 wells. (Lockwood.) 

KHAZANA— 

A village in Swat, Yaghistan, on the right bank of the Swat river, situated 
south of the Siigali pass. It has 200 houses, inhabited by Shamizais. It 
is famous as possessing the strongest men and prettiest women in Swat. 
(Racerty, Lockwood.) 
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KHESHA— 
A small village in the Razar divisian, Yisafzai division, Peshawar district, 
in the open, on the right bank of the Sherdara Khwar, 4 miles south-west 
from Narinji. It is watered by one well, and has only ao dozen houses. 
(Lockwood.) 

K HETRANS— 
A tribe who inhabit the hills to the west of Dera Ghazi Khan. They 
are bounded by the Mfsa Khéls and Lini Pathans on the north; 
by the Bozdars on the north-east; by the Hadiani section of Lagharis 
on theeast; and the Darkani section of Gorchanis, who occupy the high 
crests of the Kala Roh and the Morunj plain. South-west and west the 
Khetran boundary joins that of the Maris, whilst on the west of the 
Jandran range is the Koli valley, inhabited by tbe small tribe of 
Zarkbain Pathans, west of which again are the large tribe of Tarins, and 
north-west the Ushtardnas and Shahdoziis. 

However, remarks Captain Davidson, it would be an impossibility to lay 
down the Khetran boundaries. Generally speaking, their country drains into 
the Kaha river, the boundary being the watershed running from Jandran 
round to Majwél Sham, which divides the Kaha drainage from that of 
the Anabar and its affluents, and the Liani and Sanghar and their affluents. 
This, though obscure, is as exact as the boundary can be laid down; perhaps 
the only portion of the Khetran boundary which is beyond dispute is 
the Majwél Sham, a clearly-defined watershed between the Rakni valley and 
the Bozdar drainage. Here, however, the Khetrans from time to time 
raise disputes about the possession of some wells of the Majwel valley, 
and refuse the latter to cultivate the land. ; 

Similarly, where the Hadiani and Khetran boundaries meet, the former 
claim all the hilly country down to where the last slopes melt into the 
Rakni valley, whereas the latter assert that their possessions extend 
some miles up the hills. 

To the north the Khetrans have of late years claimed that portion 
of country containing the old forts of Rankan and Ladi at the head 
of the Chang valley, as well as Taghao and the head of the Chiri 
valley, though these lands are the hereditary property of the Lani Pathans, 
who, in their extended position, finding themselves unable to contend 
against the Maris and Bagtis, retired from these more distant parts, 
concentrating their clan about the valley of the Anabar. 

Westerly, the Khetrans claim the Jandran range and the spurs of Nili 
Lakri, and the northern slopes of Birbiz, and from thence to Karwada. 

Southerly, their lands may fairly be said to be bounded by the Moranj 
plain, a part of the Gorchani possessions. 

The sections of the Khetrans are :— 

I, The Ganjira; II, Dariwal; III, Hasani; IV, Nahr. 

I.—The Ganjtra sub-divisions are: (a) Isablata; (4) Balait. 

The Isablata section is divided into—1, Mazar&ni, 100; 2, Jogiani, 50; 3, 
Bibiani, 40; 4, Hasiani, 60; 5, Kasimani, 120; 6, Rothar, 300; 7, Mohma, 
100 ; 8, Zakriani, 150; 9, Sidakani, 60; 10, Isani, 200; 11, Baharhayani, 
80; 12, Chakrani, 100,—total 1,360. 

The Balait sub-section is divided into—l1, Isani, 450; 2, Jamalani, 100; 
3, Hasiani, 100; 4, Sal&rani, 100; 5, Jahyani, 200; 6, Jakravi, 80; 7, 
Tanjani, 250; 8, Mohma, 150,—total 1,430. Total Ganjara 2,790, 
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II.—The Dariwal sub-divisions are: 1, Chacha, 150; 2, Semin, 400; 3, 
Dahmani, 140; 4, Lalkani, 80; 5, Waga Diwani, 150; 6, Mat, 60,— 
total 980. 

IlI].—The Hasani sub-divisions are—1, Shamirini,40; 2, Patwani, 200; 
8, Jamani, 200; 4, Shahani, 80; 5, Mardfans, 150; 6 Taikant, 300,— 
total 970. 

1V.—The Nahar division has no sections; its strength is 250. 

Davidson makes the total of the Khetrans 4,990, Bruce 4,560, Graham 
4,360, J. Jacob 6,000, G. Jacob 3,000 ; average 4,582. 

Of these about 500 Hasanis live with the Shahduzai Pathans. 

I do not imagine this shows the correct numbers, but with an in- 
dependent tribe it is impossible to test the accuracy of these estimates, and 
all estimates are doubtless made out by taking the average of a number of 
different accounts. These numbers were given by the chief, who, of course, 
had every reason to exaggerate, and no fear of detection. The Khetrans 
occupy a large extent of country certainly, but their villages are not nu- 
merous, and they all live inside forts. If the figures given above are 
correct, it follows that 4,582 must represent the number of adult males of 
the tribe, or 4rd of the total number of souls, which must therefore be 
about 13,746 souls in the tribe. But as the chiefs of the tribes in the 
plains, whose statements can be tested, exaggerate the number of fighting 
men by about double, there is no reason why the Khetran chief should not 
have also doubled his numbers. 

Davidson gives the following list of their chief towns and villages :— 


Warat Zorikohbak. Sher Mahamad-ka-Shahar. Mir Haji-ka-Kot. 

Jod. Chachi-ka-Shahar. Bhihar. 

Baka. Siltan-ka-Shahar. Kasiméni. 

Jhayani. Mat-ka-Shahar, Rothar. 

Amawala. Dabi-ka-Shahar. Duthan. 

Karcha. Rakni, Isanwali. Goza. 

Damanikot, Dalki. Salarani-ka-Shahar. 

Laharkot. Sohan Mahul. Dulli-ka-Shahar. 

Phir. Mosé-ka-Shahar. Baghao. 

Hankawist. Kechi Kot. Dost Mahamad-ka-Shahar. 

Laghari Barkhin (4 vile NodoShabar. Shafdr-ka-Shabar. 
lages). Saidi-ka-Shahar Bohar-ka-Shahar- 

Faquir-ka-Shahar Tomni Shahar. 


The Khetrans being the wealthiest of the Baloch tribes, and being sub- 
ject to the attacks of Lani and Misa Khél Pathans northerly, and to the 
Maris and Bigtis south and east, are anxious for British posts to be 
established in their valley. 

The population resident within Khetran limits is said to amount to from 

8 to 9,000 men. There are, irrespective of the town mentioned above,’ 
some 60 Kots or small forts in the valley. There are from 300 to 400 
Hinda shops in the valley. 
_ The Khetrans are anything but a warlike tribe. They are all engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil; and the peculiar features of their country, 
which is composed of a succession of large valleys lying between parallel 
ranges of hills, the soil of which is of the most fertile description, renders 
their occupation a most remunerative one, and makes them the wealthiest 
tribe on the whole frontier. 

Most of their other characteristics may be traced to the above reasons. 

Grain is generally selling much cheaper with the Khetrins than it is in 
British territory; the consequence is that the neighbouring tribes buy 
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from them; and hence it is that, although they sometimes have quarrels 
with them, they cannot afford to keep them up long. 

The Khetrans are usually considered Pathans; their language is in many 
words and phrases quite distinct from the Baloch language, having a large 
admixture of Panjabi and Sindi, and being generally called Khetrankt. 
They themselves scout the idea of their being Baloches, though it is the 
usual custom to consider them so. 

They are much better riders than-the Baloch tribes generally, and are 
more fond of equestrian exercises, such as sword-cutting and tent-peg- 
ging. 

They intermarry at times with Pathans, and their ruling family is con- 
nected by marriage with the Linis. 

In the days of Mir Haji, the Khetrin name was far wider known than 
it is now. The Ltni Pathans, Hasanis, and other small tribes used to pay 
him a small yearly tribute; and in his days the Bigtis took shelter here 
from the Maris, and also from Sir Charles Napier’s force in 1845. Sub- 
sequently, after his death, the Khetran power began to wane; the Hasanis 
reverted to their independent position ; were afterwards expelled with much 
slaughter from Nisao, and have once more sought shelter with the 
Khetraéns, The Liinis have also reverted to their independent position ; 
the Ch&cha or Dariwal branch of the Khetrans is said also to be growing 
day by day more independent, though they still recognise Babal Khan, in 
a way, by giving him a share in their plunder. 

The Hasanis, though considered a branch of the Khetrans, are virtually 
quite distinct, in that they pay tribute (“panjak,” or 1-5th of all plunder) 
to their own Tomandar only, and not to the Khetrans. 

The Khetrins, though generally clothed the same may as Baloches, often 
have a colored shawl or “ patka” thrown over their shoulders or loins, and 
a few wear a lungi or blue turban. 

They wear their hair as Baloches, and are hardly distinguishable from 
them, except that their features are rather more sharp and pointed, and 
their complexion sallower. Very many of them also wear charms on 
their turbans or round their necks, of lead or beads. 

The Khetraén country consists of a succession of extensive picturesque 
valleys, which are abundantly watered by perennial streams flowing from 
the lofty ranges of mountains by which they are surrounded. 

The valleys are dotted over with small mud forts, each the centre of a 
tract of cultivation ; and beautiful wheat crops cover the country. 

The climate is considered good, being moderately hot and cold. In the 
spring and autumn a considerable amount of rain falls, which insures an 
ample supply of water for cultivation. Several streams run through the 
Khetran country; the chief one is the Nara, which rises not far from 
Barkhén and flowing west joins the Kaha. . 

The Khetran country, fertile as a great portion of itis, is singularly 
marked by all absence of arboriculture. Inside the town of Haji Kot 
there are a few fruit trees, but with this single exception the valleys and hills 
alike are unique in their want of shade-giving trees. The vegetation on the 
hill sides is limited to a few stunted bushes, the usual grasses, and the dwarf 
palm, which grows luxuriantly. One fact is very remarkable, says Tucker, 
in the Khetran country. The people seem to live entirely inside their 
mud forts, men and women, cows, sheep, horses, and asses, all in promiscu- 
ous confusion, a result of Pathan and Mari raid. 
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The country is for the most part barren mountain, but there are numer- 
ous valleys which are fertile and well cultivated. Theee produce abundance 
of wheat, barley, and maize, and various kinds of pulse; also good fruit, 
particularly pomegranates, which are in high repute. Sume alum is found 
in these hills, but no other minerals of commercial value are produced. 
The commerce is trifling ; some little trade is carried on with the Afghsos 
to the north and with the district of Harand Dajal. A road from Gh&zot 
to the Derajat passes through the country, but the passes are difficult for 
camels, and the route is little frequented. 

The following transit duties are levied by the Khetran tribe :— 
On Jaden donkeys ie ww. 4 As, 
» »  bullocks Bans ... 8 Ags. 
» camels oak .. 1 Re. 

They are not a plundering tribe themselves, but are the recipiente of 
almost the whole of the property stolen from this and the Sind frontiers; 
and at one time, when there was a great deal of plundering going on, 
Captain Sandeman found out that stolen camels were selling at Barkhan 
for Rs. 10 a head. They also afford protection to absconded criminals and 
others, whom they are glad to allow to fight and plunder for them. Thus 
for many years they gave protection to the famous robber, GGholam Hosen ; 
and it was only after his death in the raid on Harand that they were coerced 
into turning the remainder of the band out of their tribe. There were 400 
Khetrans amongst the raiders, of whom 95 were killed in the fight, On 
these accounts they have often got themselves into hot water with Govern- 
ment. They are, however, the easiest hill tribe to coerce on the whole 
border. ‘heir country is entirely open to the operations of troops; while 
they carry on a constant trade with our territory, and are dependent on us, 
so that intercourse broken off with them, even for a short period, com- 
pletely paralyzes them. As they are now aware of this, and also know tbat 
we are aware of it too, they have lately been very well-behaved, 

They have little or no intercourse with Sind, and the only raid they were 
ever engaged in on that frontier was in Alam Khan Biagti’s attack on 
Kasmor in April 1849. 

The following list of bearings in the Khetran country were taken by 
Captain Davidson during his visit in 1872 ; a deep hot weather mist over- 
hanging the valley prevented a good view being obtained :— 


From Dekha Hill. From Dekha Hiil. 

North peak Dekhs des ... 19° | Sakab crest eS ees .. 218° 
Phaba ees » 36° (about 2 miles beyond Maz&ra). 

Mohma Kot ‘si .». 39° | Dadiani Kot on w. 236° 
Bel Bhata (fixed point) .. « 43° | Laka Kot... ise ww. 247° 
Son Mol Kot re ... 48° | Nakmand crest se « 250° 
Mobarki (fixed point)... ... 49° | Rahim Khan Kot we we «251° 
Ek Babi — (ditto) ae - 62° | Khanar Kot ... Sse w. 255° 
Shahidant (ditto) |. 72° | + Rabani Kot S 964° 
Grinni Peak (ditto) ta ... 99° | Tagh&o (Miah Khan)... .. 809° 
Kald&n Jikh iad .. 103° | ¢ Laki Sat .. oa ». 330° 
Rothar Kot oy ... 119° | t Saéndwél Pass a .. 343° 
Silanch Kot a ve. 230° | ¢ Old Paindeh Kh&n Kot, Lani, at 

Uchri valley, head wes ~ 200° Rankan Sham wed .. 358° 
Mazira creat : 216° | ¢ Gambarka crest a .. 15° 


t Places not actually visible, but whose direction was pointed out by men acquainted with the country, 
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From Dekha Hill. From Jandran. 
Chimilang Sir ies » 311° | (A peak about 10 miles north- 
Khan Mahamad Kot, Lani ase HOLke east of the zidrat.) 
Highest peak of Baghéo Galli .. 310° | PP® Laki Sat ios 2° (2 marches.) 
(a long range running for perhaps Centre of 3 villages,in Kohi 279° 
16 miles north-east to south-west.) PP* Laki Sat a. 9° 
¢ Daka Kot ins - 236° | + Sahra as wn ele 
An angle of 286° will give the1un t+ Mekhtar .. 1 840° 
of the Zakrani valley, and the t Chotiali wv. 280° 
aprroxmnats direction of Chihar t+ Thall as ... 280° but 1 march 
ot and Haji Kot as ascertained further. 
from s low hill in Zakrani (which PP Garribar Hill (Lunis)... 336° 
interrupts the view of the Barkhan + Paindah Khan Kot .. 310° 
lands from Dekha.) 
i is ordinarily visible from From mouth of Han pass. 
ex DB. ate o e 
Haji Kot... ... 100° (2% miles.) 
MazSra From Daka Kot. 108° North Tower, Hasani Kot 245° (700 yarde.) 
___ From Haji Kot. , Bir Baz vie 1. 339 
ae ee a ee “ Ee From Nareji high spur overlookiny Ban Sir. 
Chihar Kot ... .. 60° (2 ,, ¢ Sandwél ... ws 285° 
Han pass ag ~» 280° Jandi ite sre 258° 
From Mohma Kot. Mari oes + 308 
Phahé ae “Me .. 93° | Bel Bhatar .. we =125° 
Ek Baht ae et . 86° | Surdh sve ~ 168° 
8on Mall Kot bey .. 182°| + Sahra 4. ... 296° ; 
Chang pass ... ee .. 266° | Bin Sir... w+: 124° (24 miles.) 
Chior! ei sis .. 226° 


7 Places not actually vieible, but whose direction was pointed out by men acquainted with the country. 


The following is the genealogy of the Khetrain Chief’s family :— 


Mazar. 
sa ara. 

| 

are Omar. 
Chir | | | | 
| ; Ala Mir Haji Babal Khan. Syad Khan. 
Mahamad. | | 
l I Babal Khan. 
Jahan Khan. Hazara. 
No heirs. | 
| | 
Faojalla, Azim. 
Chief. 


The Khetran is the most peculiarly constituted tribe on this frontier. 
It is partly composed of branches of other tribes, of either Pathan or 
Baloch origin, whose own tribes were scattered or broken up, and who, for 
mutual protection, joined the Khetrans who have settled at Barkan, and 
they divided the country amongst themselves, and took to the cultivation 
of the soil. Each of these branches keeps up its own individuality. 

First in order come the Khetrans themselves, better known by the name 
of Ganjira, which takes its name from their ancestor Ganjira—(vide 
ancestral tree). They state that they originally came from Khorasan, and 
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first settled at Dera Ishmail Khan, after which they came to Vihowa. 
Vihowa was at that time in the possession of the Mageasi and Syal tribes, 
and the Khetraue fought with them and took the country from them. After 
this they committed some offence which brought on them the anger of the 
Emperor Akbar, who sent an army against them to punish them. The 
Khetrins fled to the hills and settled at Barkan, and in the country at 
present occupied by them, where they took to the cultivation of the soil. 

After some time had elapsed, and the king’s anger had passed away, a 
number of them again returned to their lands at Vihowa, “which they were 
permitted to occupy, and which their descendants hold to this day. They 
state they are really Tarin and Otman Khel Pathans, and that they received 
their present name of Khetrins after settling at Barkhan, from their de- 
voting themselves so entirely to cultivation,—the word being derived from 
“ khéthi,” which in their language signifies cultivation. 

The next branch of the tribe is the Chacha, or Dariwal. It is said they 
are Dodai Baloches of the same caste as Ghazi Khan, and that they formerly 
lived at Dera Ghazi Khan, but on account of some tribal quarrel they 
removed from there, and went and settled at Rakni, in the Khetrin 
country, and the Khetrins made over to them the lands which they at 
present occupy, which were at the time lying waste. Their present chief 
is Shér Mahamad, who receives privileges above those received by the 
heads of sections of the tribe. 

The next branch of the tribe in importance is the Hasani. The Hasants 
were formerly a distinct Baloch tribe, and occupied the Nisao and part 
of the Imtali and Phaelawar plains, lying between the Khetrans and 
Maris, In the time that Sadik Khan was their chief they commenced 
committing depredations against the Maris, who were at that time in fair 
subjection to the Khan of Kalat. 

In a fight which took place between the Hasanis and the Maris, 300 
men of the latter were killed, and a number of the Maris fled for protection 
to Lehri in Kachi. 

The Hasanis carried on their depredations, and the Maris applied to the 
Khan of Kalat for help, who sent his army against them; and ina fight 
which ensued Sadik Khan and a large number of his men were killed. 

The Hasanis were so weakened by this engagement that the Maris 
found them an easy prey, and after a short time succeeded in driving them 
out of their country, which they took possession of themeelves. 

They broke up and fled for protection to the Shahdozii Pathans and to 
the Khetrans, of which tribes they now form a part, and since then they 
have lost their name as a separate tribe. 

The Nahars are a branch of the Nahars who governed Harand in the 
time of the former kings, and are already alluded toin the accounte of the 
Mazari and Gorchani tribes. 

Having quarrelled with Ghazi Khan and the subsequent Governors of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, they were at length defeated and obliged to fly from 
the country, and took refuge with the Khetrans, where they eettled down. 
A few remained at Harand, of whom the present headmen of that town 
are the descendants. 

They are closely counected with the Lagh&ris, and all our dealings with 
them are carried on through the Ligh&ri Chief, Jamal Khao. 

Only a short time since, Babal Khan’s daughter was betrothed to Jamal 
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Kh&n’s son, and Syad Khan’s daughter to Jamal Khan’s nephew, thereby 
reatly strengthening his influence over the Khetrans. The old town of 
arkhan (called Laghari Barkhan) belongs to Jamal Khan, Laghari, but is 

farmed to the Nahars, who are also related to his family. 

The Khetrén and Bagti Chiefs are related, and on this account the two 
tribes are always on good terms. 

The Khetrans are at feud with the Marfs, Bosdars, Diirkanis, and the 
Liini and Misa Khél Pathane. 

As their covftry produces abundance of food, they would not be much put 
out by being blockaded, except in as far as their small trade was concerned. 

The Khetrans carry ona large trade with British territory, consisting of — 

Ezports.—Wheat, barley, horses, black cattle, sheep, and goats, small 
carpets, namdas, saddle bags. 

Imports —English cloth, goods of all sorts, cotton, saccharine produce, 
spices, drugs, medicines, &c. 

Only for the bad state of the road this trade would increase greatly. 
There is only one trade route 014 Gagan-ki-Thal and Sakhi Sarwar (Mo- 
kam), the hilly part of which is so difficult that it is not fit for camels, and 
only laden hill-bullocks and donkeys can travel it, There is now a project 
on foot to improve the road and render it fit for camels, which will be of 
great benefit both to the Khetrans and to the Dera Ghazi district. 

From the above reasons, combined with the fact that the country is com- 
pletely open to the operations of troops, the Khetrans are the easiest hill tribe 
on the whole of the Dera Gh&zi frontier to coerce. Almost at any time a 
good seizure of their men and property can be made in British territory, 
and a simple blockade in a short time brings them to terror. The Tomandar, 
Babal Khan, has 30 nominations amongst the sowars employed for political 
purposes. The tribe has no land or other stake in British territory. (Bruce, 
J. Jacob, G. Jacob, Graham, Davidson, Sandeman.) 

KHETRANS or VIHOWA— 

A branch of the larger hill tribe of the same name, who live round Vihowa, 
in the Dera Ghazi Khan district. The Khetrans say they came from 
Khorasan and settled in Dera Ishmail Khan. Getting into hot water they 
fled to the hills; but afterwards many of them were allowed to return to 
the plains and settle near Vihowa, and sioce then they have bad no rela- 
tions with their brethren in the bills. Van Cortlandt says they can raise 
300 fighting men. 

On the annexation of the Panjab, their Chief was Mahamad Khan. He 
was always conspicuously loyal to the British Government, and behaved 
very well in the attack on the Kasranis in 1852, when returning from their 
raid at Dera Fateh Khan. His son, Saltan Mahamad, was first thanadar 
of Mangrota, and afterwards tehsildir of Sanghar. In 1857, during the 
Bozdar campaign, he was employed by General Chamberlain to bring down 
the Esots, Ushtarfnas, and Khetrans on the flank of that tribe, and he 
performed this duty promptly and intelligently. In 1867, during the 
arrangements for the capture of Kaora Khan, Kasrani, however, he did not 
behave well, his conduct amounting to treason. In recognition of his for- 
mer faithful services, however, he was permitted the option of resigning or 
standing his trial, and he accordingly adopted the former alternative. Hie 
son, Kaora Khan, has succeeded him. The Khetrane inhabit the villages of 
Vihowa, Kohar, Kiatani, and Litra. (Van Cortlandt, Pollock, Bruce.) 
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KHEVAZAI— 
A section of the Mohmand tribe who inhabit the extreme west portion of 
the Mohmand country. They can furnish $00 fighting men, but do not 
possess much influence. The road from the Mohmand country to Kanar 
goes through their lands. (James.) 

KHISHTO BANDA— 
A village in the Zera valley, Jawaki Afridi country, 12 miles from 
Shadipdr, on the Indus, (Coke.) 

KHOIDAD KHEL— 
One of the four villages which compose the town of Laki, in the Band district. 
It contains 206 houses, including 50 shops. The inhabitants are a sub-divi- 
sion of the Mina Khel clan of Khidi Khel Marwats. Supplies are plen- 
tiful, and water ie obtained from the Gambila, which flows beneath the 
village. (Norman.) 

KHOJAK— 
A tribe of Pathans, an off-shoot of the K&kars of Mekhtar; they are a 
large and powerful clan, under the leadership of Lashkar Kh&n, and are 
usually at enmity with the Barfizais. They are said to number from 800 to 
900 fighting men, and own one fort, which contains 300 fighting men. 
Though agricultare is their chief employment, and though they are peaceably 
inclined, they are said to have a high character for bravery. Their lands are 
watered by tributary streams of the Anabar. They are periodically plun- 
dered by the Maris, (Davidson.) 

KHOJA KHIZR— 
A village in the Kohat district, 16 miles west of Kobat, 13 miles from 
Hangé. It is situated on a grassy slope on the bank of the Kohat Toi. 
There is a very fine grove of mulberry trees here. (Bellew.) 

KHOJAKI— 
A small pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Spari-kat and 
Gidr passes, west of the Lini outpost. A road through this pass only goes 
behind the first range of hills, and then branches to the nght and left. (Carr.) 

KHOJAL KHEL— 
Vide “ Vaziris,”’ 

KHORMATO— 
A village in the Baizai division, Kohat, situated 7 miles south-east of Kohat, 
under a low range of hills. It contains 207 houses, and has a population of 960 
souls, of which 317 are adult males. It was founded about A. D. 1570 by 
Ristam Khan, Masi Khel, and Dakni Kh&n, Bizadf. A century after, Amfn 
and Wilayat, Awans from Cis-Indus, came and settled here. After a time 
the descendants of Riistam Khan and Dakni Kh&n returned to Bizadi, and the 
village lands all fell to the descendants of Amin and Wilayat ; subsequently 
there was a further emigration of Awans. After 1857 this village was 
given, with other lands, as a jagir to Bahadfr Sher Khan, who settled some 
Afridis in the village. There are 6 wells and aleo a nala, from which 
water is obtained for irrigation. Its revenue is Rs. 1,960. (Plowden.) 

KHORMATANG.— 
A tower on the J&nakhor border, on the spur of the same name, south of 
Jalala Sar, ranning down to the Khwara, east. The uame of this village 
Osu Janghar. (Ommaney.) 


A valley of Afghanist&n, which comprises the upper portion of the valley 
of the Shamil or Keti river, bounded on the north-north-east and north- 
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west by Karam and Zirmat, and by the Tart, Jaji, Mangal, and Jadran 
tribes ; on the east and south-east by the Vaziris of the Mohmit Khel and 
Hasan Khel ; west by the Jadran country, and south by Dawar. It is said 
to be 40 miles long, and is watered by three streams, the most important of 
which is the Shamil. It contains no very large villages, but a vast number 
of small ones; the largest, which may be called the capital, is Sher Kala, 
The total number of inhabitants of the valley is estimated at 12,000. 

The divisions of the Khéstwals are : I, Ishmail Khel, said to number 3,000 

men, and reside at the head of the valley next the Jadrans; II, Matin, who 

number 1,000 men, and inhabit the vicinity of the Amir Chaoni (canton. 
ment) ; III, Mandizai, 1,000 men, next below the Ishmail Khel ; IV, Shamal, 
1,000, below Mandiizai ; V, Lakan, 1,000, who inhabit the valley of the Landar 
Sidak, a stream which joins the Keti from the north. Some say there are 
other sections viz., Muli, 2,000 ; Tarwezai, 500; Saban, 2,000; Bakir Khel, 
800; and Tani, 3,000. 

The valley of Khdst is said to be nowhere so broad as that of Kiram; 
it has, however, a greater breadth of cultivation, but the most of it 
is unirrigated and dependent on rain ; the soil is very fertile where irrigated 
from the streams. The three streams come down from a south-east direc. 
tion ; the most north, the Jaj1 Algad, from Shabaras ; the middle one (Landui) 
from the borders of Zirmat, while the most south, called the Sadik Khetn, 
drains from the Jadran country, all three uniting form one stream which falls 
into the Kiram river at a place called Zerwam, 12 miles below Biland 
Khel. The inhabitants of the upper portion of the Khést valley are called 
Khostwals by their neighbours, while the lower portion is occupied by 
the Vaziris, with whom the former are on perfectly good terme, and join 
against their Tari neighbours. The chief product is mce. The mountains 
which confine Khost on all sides afford plenty of timber, fuel, and pasturage. 
Cows, buffaloes, and goats are the chief stock. The produce consists of 
rice, wheat, and tobacco, for which last the valley is celebrated. The 
Khistwals take tobacco, rice, ghi, and namdas to Bani for sale, and bring 
back salt, indigo, iron, and leather goods and cloth. The inhabitants are 
divided up into Tor Gindi and Spin-Gind1 factions. 

James says Khost pays an annual revenue of Rs. 50,000 to Kabal; but 
this can only be when it is visited by a force. It was only of late years 
brought into regular subjection, mainly through the influence of Kazi 
Najibala of Biland Khel. 

The Khéstwals call themselves Pathéns, but they are probably a mongrel 
race like the BanGchis and Dawaris. 

Khost can be entered from Biland Khel or Kiram or Bani. There are 
two roads which go to the west ; one goes through the Mangal country to 
Kabal; it is not practicable for caravans, but only for footmen. The other 
goes through the Jadrans to Ghazni. The only way, therefore, of getting 
to Kabal from Khost is either by Ghazni, or by going to the Karam valley 
by a road which joins at Shakh near Mahamad Azim’s fort. 

The Khéstwals buy their salt from the Vaziris, who bring it from Baha- 
dir Khe), and are quite dependent on this supply for their wants, as there 
is no other place they could get it from. (Mahamad Hydt, Norman, Mac- 
gregor, James.) 


KHURI— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Karam and Rang- 


Zoi passes, north-west of the outpost of Zarkani (which is responsible for 
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it). A road through this pass goes to Mian Hy&t Masjid, the Povindahs’ 
second encamping ground by the Sawan and Zao routes from October to 
April. Mir Alam Khan, Hyder Kban, and Mehr Khan, Nasars, are respon- 
sible for this pass. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

KHODO KHEL— 
A section of the Sadozai division of the Otmanzai-Mandan Yésafzais, who 


inhabit the south slopes of the Sarpatai mountain. 
They are divided into :— 


I. Usman Khel, and II. Bam Khel, 

who inhabit. who inbabit. 

Houses. Houses. 
Daga Totalai ... 800 Totalai «. 150 
Dakéra ... we = «69 Ghazi-kot .. 30 
§ Chinglai ... 400 Jangidara .. 60 
Swawai ... «- 120 GhorgOshti ... 60 
Dargalai = 20 Khalai Kili ... 40 
Suro... ow. «=—400 4Chinglai ... 400 
Hal ___... we «= 40 Dandai .. 50 
Sarpatai .. 80 
Kasim Khel .. 380 
Chuanr ... = 20 
besides they have the following villages inhabited as under :-— 
Houses. Villages. Inhabited by— 

100 ... Mangal Thana ... Syads. 

20 ... Moghdara ... Mians. 

10 ... Damner ... Gajare. 

10 ... Kangalai .. GOjars. 

30 .. Bagh ... Mian Khel. 

1b. .... Jota Khan Bat Kaurai...  Gijars. 

10 .. Kalan ... Milds. 

20 Ghalodara. 


and Baja and Bam Khel in British territory. They are said to be able to 
turn out from 1,500 to 1,800 fighting men. 

Their country is drained by the Badrai nala, which is dry, except after 
rain in the hills, when it rushes down with great violence. It rises in the 
Sarpatai hil], and at Dandar ; it receives a branch from the east ; a little lower, 
another branch from the Chinglai and Swawai joins it from the west; it thea 
passes the site of Panjtar, the villages of Gharghtshti, Khalai Kili, Jaugi- 
dara, and issues into the plains north-east of Salim Khan, and thence goes 
through British territory to the Indus. The passes leading to the Khada 
Khel country, commencing from the north, are Narinji or Baghoch, 
Aménkot, Darhan, Tigarai, Moghdara, Jabangir Dara. 

The men of this tribe belong to the same stock as our subjects in the 
Otmansma division of Yisafzai. They are now divided amongst them- 
selves, and therefore easy to manage ; but, if united, they could give a good 
deal of trouble. They have plenty of grain, but a blocksde would aunoy 
them, as they have much intimate relations with the people in our territories. 
Their villages are mostly in the open, and exposed to attack. This gives us 
@ greater hold on them than the fear of a blockade. <A good seizure could 
always be made. The chief villages, Totalai and Chinglai, have been at feud 
fora year. At present there seems no chance of a reconciliation. 

The Khida Khel have only once given the British Government any 
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trouble. In 1857, when Mokarab Khan of Panjtaér and Mobaraz Khan of 
Chinglai sheltered the Hindastani fanatics, and when Lieutenaot Horne, 
an Assistant Commissioner, who had encamped at Shekh Jans, was attacked 
by a party of Hindtstanis and Khadi Khels, to punish them for these 
outrages, on the 26th April 1858, General Sir Sidney Cotton, with a 
force of 2,000 men, moved in from Salim Khan by the Daran pass and 


burnt Chinglai and Panjtar. 
The force, consisting of the troops 


Oris suropesne: Naar per noted in the margin, assembled on 
Aritlery 1888 2y_ the left bank of the Kabal river, 
Infantry = 632 3,475 «4,107 ‘Opposite Naoshahra, on the 22nd 

Toran ... 779 4,098 4,877 April 1858, under command of Major 


General Cotton. 

On the 25th April the force reached the frontier Yttsafzai village of Salim 
Khan, opposite the mouth of the Panjtaér valley, aud the staff proceeded 
immediately to reconnoitre the position which it was proposed to attack on 
the morrow. The approaches to Panjtaér were held by the people of Totalai, 
who had for several years resisted the payment of tithes demanded by Moka- 
rab Khan, and his enmity to the British originated in his being refused the 
loan of troops to enforce this demand on the clan. When, therefore, the 
Totalai people saw the force approaching, they not only turned out to wel- 
come it, but rushed ahead with all their men to try and seize Mokarab Khan, 
and that chief, supposing probably that the reconnoitring parties were fol- 
lowed by a column of attack, abandoned his position and fled with about 60 
horsemen to Chinglai, seeiug which the Totalai people dashed in and set 
fire to Panjtar before the force could come up. Thus the first object was 
unexpectedly and easily attained. 

At 1 o’clock on the morning of the 26th April the force shown in the 
margin left camp for Chinglai. No 


il ee ee, tents were taken, and the baggage 
Artillery. consisted simply of two days’ provi- 
eae ue . a a sions and abundance of ammunition, 
ee 7 . 2 - ne Near the entrance of the valley, in 
Mountain guns, a wooded nook of the hills, stands the 
Ae ns ee “+ village of Bagh, inhabited by Syade ; 
sie es 3 200 itis a favorite halting place for ma- 
18th Irregular rauders when making raids on our 
pie as tee aes 50 territories. General Cotton therefore 
Catan 7 . 59 ‘Visited the Syads to call them to 


account, but on their pleading their 
20 real inability to refuse a shelter to 
59 the robbers, he did not destroy their 


valry ii 
General Cotton’s 


escort avs 
Colonel Edwardes’ 
escort oi 


Infantry. _- village, but only took a fine of a 
Guides... ree ave 800 «.  Tupee a house from them, with an 
lek Netive dafantey ~*  $09~«=SOc!—s injunction in future to give informa- 
18th Panjab Infantry... 400 .. tion of any raids that were con- 
H. Ms 98th Regi- templated. 
oes tesa si “ At daylight the force entered the 

nner “ss Daran pass, which is a remarkably 
Toran =... 6 1,706 370 narrow defile of about 2 miles, between 





: === __ two hills. It is not furmidable to disci- 
plined troops, because the heights on cither side have only to be crowned to cover 
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the safe passage of the force; and the length of the pass is so limited, that, 
if stoutly contested, it could not resist for more than a couple of hours; the 
enemy therefore did well to abandon it, and allow the force to ascend un- 
molested into the elevated valley of Chinglai or upper Panjtar. 

Here resided Mobaraz Khan, uncle of Mokarab Khan, of Panjtar, in a 
substantial fort of wood and stone. But no resistance was attempted. 
The tribe had removed all their property to the hill side previously, and 
followed themselves as soon as the force came in sight. Generul Cotton 
therefore bivouacked at Chinglai for the night, and the troops were employed 
in destroying the fort and town and crops during the day. In the evening 
some of the enemy showed upon the Chamla ‘ill, but were immediately 
driven over it by the picket consisting of the 9th Panjab Infantry under 
Captain Thelwall, and no further molestation was attempted by the enemy 
during the night. 

On the 27th April, the force having completed its wora at Chinglai re- 
turned to Salim Khan, not by the Daran pass, through which it came, but 
through the heart of the country by Swawai and Panjtar; for the import- 
ance of adding in this expedition to our knowledge of the independent hills 
was not lost sight of, and General Cotton had attached Lieutenant Taylor, of 
the Engineers, to the staff, for the express purpose of surveying the country. 

‘When General Cotton started on the 26th for Chinglai, he detached a small 

force* also to Panjt&r, for the double purpose 


7th Irregular Cavalry 50 of completing the demolition of that place 

18th ditto 60 and forming a reserve at Chinglai. 

ath Pasjat tofents} ‘sy The direct road by which the force 

Khbelat-i-Gbilzi... 200 returned from Chinglai to Salim Khan 

Sappers 56 proved to be of about equal length with 
Toran ... 1,006 the road vid the Dardn pass; but there 


can be no question that the Daran line 
is the easiest for an army. From Salim 
Khan to Chinglai vid Panjtar is chiefly through a broken country, winding 
among ups and downs of jungle and ravine, very embarrassing to a column, 
and at one time it passed through a rocky defile in the bed of the stream 
which flows under Panjtar, which would be infinitely more formidable than 
the Daran pass itself if disputed by the enemy. 

Mokarab Khan’s horsemen and footmen were seen lurking about the 
line of march this day, but apparently only in hopes of preying on 
stragglers from the force. Nothing in fact could more strongly mark the 
badness and unpopularity of the Khan’s character than his total inability to 
work up his clan to defend what had hitherto been considered a strong country. 

The force had now destroyed both Panjtar and Chinglai, and might have 
moved on to Siténd, but Colonel Edwardes, the Commissioner, having heard 
of astronghold in Mokarab Khan’s country, which that chief had made over 
to the Syads and Hindistanis, and only resorted to himself in the last 
extremitv. The name of this place is Mangal Thing. It stands on one 
of the chief spurs of the Mab&ban mountains, and was the head quar- 
ters of Malvi Inayat Ali, who so perseveringly endeavoured at. Narinji 
and other places to raise Yisafzai in rebellion during 1857. This Malvi 
died about the beginning of April 1858, and his followers were said 
to have gone off from Mangal Thana to Sitan& to place themselves 
under another Hindistani Malvi there; but Mokarab Khin’s family and 
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property were reported to have been removed for safety to the vacant fort of 
Malvi Ingyat Ali at Mangal Thana. It was therefore considered that it 
would render the chastisement of the Khan more complete and memorable 
if this also was destroyed, and it was agreed that it was worth while to 
attempt the attack of Mangal Thana. 

At 11 P. m. on 28th April, Genera] Cotton again left his camp at Salim 


H. M.’s 98th Regiment .. 200 Khan under a guard, as per margin, and, 
Oth Panjab Native Infantry .. 450 posting a reserve at Panjtar, pushed on by 
Guide Cavalry us ++ 800 moonlight towards Mangal Thana with the 


Total ... 950 following force, headed by 200 matchlock- 
= men from Totalai. 


Corps. Guns. Cavalry. Infantry. 

Mountain Train te ove 2 ay ee 

24-pounder howitzer ... vs 1 i won 

Sappers ... a tas ove as 50 
Guides... ves ~ he 60 3650 
H. M.’s 81st Regiment the ine ti 200 
Khelat-i-Ghilzi iment ee ae Ae 400 
8th Panjab Native Infantry ee es se 400 
18th ditto ove owe eee ooo 400 





ToraL esa 3 60 ~—wi1800 


The ascent of the hill was very arduous and toilsome, and half the force 
Was ultimately left as a support at Dakara, half-way between Panjtar and 
Mangal Thana and the advance reached the heights about 11 a.m. Not 
a shot was fired as the force labored up the steep and wooded road, and on 
entering Mangal Thana the forts were found abandoned, accompanied by 
every sign of a recent and hasty flight. 

Mangal Thana consists of two villages, upper and lower. The lower 
contains 30 or 40 houses, and is occupied by Syads, who are peaceable and 
inoffensive. Upper Mangal Thana stands on a plateau in the midst of three 
crests which are themselves outworks while held by the garrison, but as 
soon as carried by an enbemy command the place. On this plateau stood, 
lastly, the fortified house of Milvi Inayat Ali, with enclosures for his Hin- 
dtstani followers; 2nd/y, the fortified residence of Syad Abbas ; and Srdly, 
Syad Abbas’ citadel, a white masonry tower; the whole having about 
30 or 40 houses clustered around them. These fortifications had been very 
laboriously constructed of large stones and pine timber, and the Hin- 
distan fanatics und thieves who flocked around Syad Abbés must have 
lived here in great enjoyment and security,. and it was easy to uoderstand 
the prestige that surrounded them. 

_ The troops were too exhausted to return comfortably that day, and so 
bivouacked in the forts for the night, the Sappers being engaged all night, 
under Captain Hyde, in mining the buildings. At daylight of 30th April 
the force drew off, the mines were fired, and when the dust and smoke 
cleared away, Mangal Thana was a heap of ruins. 

On the 30th April the whole of the troops at Mangal Thana, Darkara, 
and Panjtar returned to Salim Khan, and thence to their respective can- 
tonments ; the force being broken up. 

Since then the Khidi Khels have, as far as I can ascertain, given no 
trouble. Doubtless many of them joined against us at Ambéla, but this does 
not argue any particular diesatisfaction with us. We perhaps owe the good 
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conduct of this tribe to its openness to attack from our territory, and there 
can be no ee that, noes a necessary to punish them, it would be 
very easy to do ao, as they could not hope to resist a properl ui 
well-handled force. (Bellew, Lockwood, Wdwardes, Colton) peaippen ane 
KHODZAI— 
A village in the Isa Khel division, Bani district, 10 miles south-west of 
Kalabagh, on the right bank of the Indus. 
KHOSHIALGARH— Elev. 1,100 feet. 
A village in the Kohat district, 32 miles east of Kobat, 45 miles below 
Atak, on right bank of the Indus, and on high road to Pind!, from which it 
is 104 miles distant. 

The village has a population of 416 souls, of which 170 are adult males. 

The village has two quarters, viz., Jamadar and Mala. The inhabitants 
are Khataks, Aw&ns, and boatmen. Formerly there was no village at the 
ferry, the boatmen coming daily from Mankar, one, mile distant, but 
Khishial Khan, Khatak, established one, and gave it his name. Its situation 
is rock-bound and difficult of approach. Supplies must be collected; water 
is plentiful. The encamping ground is confined, and the surrounding 
country undulating, but generally cultivated. 

There is a travellers’ bungalow here, a serai, a police post, and a small 
cavalry detachment. 

There is much traffic on the ferry at this point, being on the direct line 
to Rawal Pind1. It has been proposed to erect a swing bridge across the 
river at this point, the nature of the banks being favorable, and the Indus 
being here 100 yards wide, the right bank precipitous and rocky. From 
this point downwards the navigation is always open. At the ferry, in 
addition to one small English boat used for postal purposes, there are two 
boats in use and two in reserve, Government property, of 200 maunds 
tonuage each. In summer 15 to 16 boatmen are required to work them, 
but in winter only 8 or 10. 

Besides these boats some 6 or 7 private boats of a tonnage of from 400 
to 700 maunds could be procured here. 

There are two shrines, one of Khoja Hasan, the other Khoja Khidr, where 
there is said to be a handmark of the prophet on a stone. 

The village of Raisi, 5 miles below Khishidlgarh, is said to be better 
adapted for a depét for steamers, on account of the rapids above it, which 
prevent steamers going to Khishialgarh with safety. 

The following memorandum of cattle that crossed at the ferry at 
Khishialgarh during 1864-65 will give an idea of its importance :— 

1864 





. 1865. Torat. 

Men es ... 27,474 27,743 65,217 
Camels... ie .. 2,438 3,476 6,914 
Buffaloes i na 827 792 =6$1,619 
Horses ... ee a 472 382 854 
Bullocka Ws ... 8,482 12,160 20,642 
Mule ..., at . 1,599 1,671 3,270 
Donkeys sas ... 12,316 14,923 27,238 
Yaboos and ponies - 1,009 896 1,906 
Goats ... ide .. 2,210 1,157 2,367 
Sheep .. “i <3 237 
TotaL... ... 56,826 63,437 119,263 





(Cote, Wood, Plowden.) 
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XHUSHK CHINA—._ . 
A pass which leads from the Malazai division of the Banfi district into the 
Batani hills, north of the Sind China pass, with which it is connected, 
(Thorburn.) 

KHOZA KHEL— 
A village in the Zera sub-division of the Khatak division of Koh&t, 12 miles 
west of Shadipir, and containing 40 houses. There is a police post here. 
(Lumeden.) 

KHWAJEHDA— 
A small pass connecting the Vaziri country with the Mai Band plain of the 
Batapis. It is situated about 4 miles north of the Pir Tangi. The Haibat 
Khel and Abdal Rahman Khel sub-division of the Mahsiid Vaziris own land 
at its head, and use it freely as a road to issue forth on their predatory 
excursions. It is impracticable for horsemen, but cattle are constantly driven 
up it. Any property that leaves our territory between the China and 
Gulhara passes must be taken either up the Khwajehda or Shtza pass. 
(Norman), 

KHWARA— 
A division of the Khatak country, Kohat. It is bounded on the north by 
the Bhera Ghasha range, south by the Indus and Nilab Ghasha, east by 
Nilab, and west by the Afridi hills. The inhabitants are chiefly of the 
Mohmand tribe. It comprises 19 villages, viz., Garo, Mirkalan, Maroba, 
Hasan Khel, Gaji Khél, Zanin Khél Sujai Nimal, Kai, Sohanji, Moma 
Khél, Darachina, Titkia, Amzumjang, Ala Khel, Sehor, Misribanda, Kamar- 
mela, and it has a population of about 3,000 souls. It is much exposed 
to the depredations of the Adam Khel. 

All the villages in this valley have a supply of water from springs and 
running streams. It is filled, except in the vicinity of the villages, with 
thick underwood, in most places with a very dense forest of camel thorn, 
olive and ber trees, which makes it very difficult to traverse. It is 
divided from Péshawar by the Beraghasha, from the Zera valley by the 
Nilabghasha, and by the Tori range from Kohat. The Khwara presents the 
appearance of an undulating billowy plain covered with dense scrub. 
Towards its west and upper end there is scarcely one break in this jungle, 
but towards the river it becomes more level and open, with more cultivation. 
It is intersected in every direction by a Jabyrinth of ravines, and is as 
difficult a country to operate in as can be imagined. There is a road at its 
head into the Hasan Khel country, by which a force could enter; also one 
over the Hindki Sirj roadstead, through the lower portion, meeting at 
Garoh, from Mirkalan, Chardt, Shadipair, and Atak. (Coke, Lumeden, 
Macgregor.) 

KHWARAM— 
A district and tribe of Khataks. The tribe is not large, and is descended 
from the Bolak branch of the great Kbatak family through a descendant of 
Bolak called Marwat. Their clans are small, save one, the Mishak, who 
live in Chorlaki and Kamar, in Zera, near Shadipar, and are practically 
a separate branch. | 

The rest of the Khwaram section live in the Khwaram district, south 
of the Bangash boundary, and north-east of the Khatak territory, It 
may be said to be bounded on the north by the Bangash territory, and 
on the south by the eastern part of the Tiri Toi and the Spina range, 
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between Nandraka and Zertang!, and by the Ghojarma, Ptr Ghul, and 
Sevebri mountains. The Tirt To! boundsit on the south. It extends from 
the Indus on the east, to Ishmatl Khel on the weat, close to the Koh&t 
and Edwardesabad hiyh road. 

This territory is hotter than the tracts of Shakardara, Landa, and Chaontra, 
and consequently the crops ripen a little earlier in Khwaram then in those 
tracts. - The crops are also much smaller and thinner than they are in the Bangash 
lands on the Kohat Toi to the north, or in Shakardara and Chaontra to the 
south. Khwaram is crossed by several ranges of low hills, and there is a 
good deal of rocky and stony ground in it, both in the Shawiki valley near 
Karirosam and in the Malgin valley. ‘ Bher’ treea are common in Khwaram, 
and the people eat the fruit largely. 

Water is scarce ; most of the villages depend on tanks, which frequently 
dry up, in which case they dig holes in the beds of nalas. Shawiki has 
plenty of water from its dammed-up tank, and Palosi Banda has eprings in 
an adjoining ravine, but most of the villages have only tanks. The vil 
are not as clean as those in Chaontra, chiefly owing to the fact that the 
people leave the litter and manure in their villages, and do not spread it on 
their fields as those in Chaontra do. 

The east of Khwaram, about the hills of Limbo, Chindakhbo, and Dapar, 
is very hilly, and grazing for camels and grass for flocks and herds are 
plentiful and good right down to the Indus bank. 

The people largely dress in clothes of a khaki dye, rather purple in tmge. 
They make it from the ashes of the “ mazri,” or dwarf palm, mixed witha 
little oil, or ghi, and water. They use up old mates and baggage slings for 
the purpose. 

Khwaram is under the rule of the Tiri Chief. The Khwaram villages 
have a good many sheep and goats, and quantities of fowls, and the Kak 
Khel in Wijisam have some camels. 

The flowers in Khwaram are very pretty. Wild flowers are numerous and 
more varied in hue than is usual in India out of the mountains. A marked 
feature in the coloring of the Khwaram valleys is the bright yellow prophet 
flower, which grows alike among the fields and on the bare stony slopes of 
the hills. (foas.) 

KHWAZOZAI— ; 
A section of the Akozai Yasafziis. They inhabit the country on the right 
bank of the Swat river, and are sub-divided into Adinzai, Shamozai, Naikb! 
Khel, Sibujnai, Shamizai, and Malizai. st 

As all that is known regarding these sections, and the country they ‘live m, 

is given under their titles, I shall not repeat it here. (Betlew.) 
KIARA~— : 
A village of 39 houses in the Otm&nama division of Ytsafzhi, Peshawar, 
situated 8 miles north-east of Topi, about 1 mile west of the river Indus, 
which supplies it with water. It is the border villay of Ydsafzai in 
this direction. It is commanded by hills to the west. (Lumeden.) 
KIKAR— 
A village in the Bozdar hills, situated on the Sangarh river, between Bbsrti 
and Saonra. It is a small place, but is one of the halting places in this 
country. Water is plentiful and good, and also wood and grass, except after 
long drought. (Wiéde.) ; 
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KIMAT KHEL— 
A small section of the Haidar Khel clan of D&waris, who live in the 
south-east quarter of the town of Haidar Khel, and number about 200 
men. (Normaz.) 

KIN—Lat. 28° $7' 40; Long. 69° 55' 50.” Elev. 270 feet. 
A village in Dera Ghazi Khan district, 48 miles south-west of Rajanpar, 
8 miles south-west of Rojban, 30 miles north-east of Kasmor, and 8 miles 
from the hills. Wood is abundant, also grass, but other supplies are 
scarce; good water is procurable from two wells. The country round is 
generally sterile, but cultivated here and there. The houses are built of 
wood, with flat roofs. There are a good many Hindiis here, but the village 
belongs to the Mazéris. The village has been several times plundered by 
the Bigtis, and formerly there was a post here. It has 60 houses, 40 
of which belong to Hindi, 20 to Mahamadans, and 17 shops. One and 
a half mile to the north of this place are the remains of the old post of 
Kin, which used to have a considerable garrison of horse and foot, but 
there are now only 4 foot militia here—Mazaris. 

There is a tree here sacred to Abdal Rabon, a ‘ fakir.’ In March a fair is 
held under it which very few attend. This village was founded by Nahars, 
but they were turned out by Shahwanis and Mazaris. 

On the 8rd March 1852 the Bigtis carried off 300 cattle from the 
neighbourhood of this place. Res&ldar Pigott, of the 3rd Panjab Cavalry, 
went in pursuit and recovered all. (Macgregor.) 

KINGARGALI— 
A village in the Biner valley, Yaghistan, situated under the hills at the west 
of the valley. It has 200 houses, and belongs to the Salarzai section of 
the Binerwals. (Aleemoola.) 

KIRI HAIDAR— 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, 5 miles north 
from Tank. 1t has 84 houses, 1 shop, and 1 mosque. The population 
amounts to 254 souls, of which 138 are adult males. The inhabitants are 
composed of Hindiis and Musalm&ns. 

The water-supply is from the Tank Zam, and is good in quality. 
The produce consists of wheat, barley, bajra, cotton, &c. The village has 
2,258 acres cultivated and irrigated from the Zam, and supplies are procur- 
able here in very small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 440 cattle, 15 camels, and 10 donkeys, The headman is Umr 
Khan, Batani. (Macaulay.) 

KIRNI KACHI— 
A large valley inhabited by Ristamani, Shahmani, and Malani Bozdars, 
situated a little south-east of Gialki Kachi, and, with the exception 
of the land known as ‘Jatwala’ (an uncultivated tract some miles long 
and a mile or two broad, little hillocks alternating with level spots), 
the easternmost possession of the Bozdars, being situated on the right bank 
of the Sanghar, about 2 to 3 miles from where it debouches from the hills. 

In the north-west of it is a stone fort called Spari, built of loose boulders 
piled up, now rather dilapidated. The soil is good, fertilised by the Sanghar 
stream, from which canal cuts have been made. It produces good apring crops. 

It contains no villages, but there are some cultivators’ hovels scattered 
here and there by twos and threes. (Davidson.) 
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KISHI— 
In the Bagti hille; an outlet through the hill forming the north boundary 
of the Siaf valley, impracticable for any but footmen. There is a 
pool of water in it which is very fair. It leads to Pstar. (Davsdeon.) 

KISHORAI— 
A passin Yaghistan leading from Matdrizai division of Baizai-Swst to 
Ghorband. It is practicable for laden cattle. The common road from Bar 
Swat to Chakesar and Piiran goes by this pass and then on by the Yakh 
Tanga. (Lockwood.) 

KISHRANZAI— 
A sub-division of Kamalzai division of Mandan, Yisafzai, which also gives 
its name toa division of the Ytsafzai plain. The chief villages in it are 
Hoti and Mardin. (Bedlew.) 

KIWALI-KA-KOT— 
A large empty, ruined, mud fort on the Kasmor border of Sind, about 5 miles 
north of Kasmor. It is quite deserted now, but was built 60 or 70 years 
ago by the Amirs of Sind for the protection of their northern border. 
At Lehri, Kandkot, and other places are similar forte. It is said that there 
were two wells in the fort, and that though they are now filled up, water 
could probably soon be reached by clearing them out. (Merewether.) 

KIWAZAI— 
A branch of Kakars living in the Kakar Sahra, and east of the Zhob depen- 
dency. (Davidson.) 

KOGA— Elev. 2,240 feet. 
A village in the Chamla valley, Yaghistién, situated immediately below the 
Lala spur. It is the largest village in Chamla. There are roads from it 
to Chinglai. (Addgood.) 
OHAI— 


A pass leading into the Bani district, west of Daraka; its mouth is about 
one mile north of that of the Urmiali. It is a great resort of Vaziri 
thieves. Water is plentiful, and good camel roads run from it to both the 
Sawan and Urmili passes. Many thefts are perpetrated by this pass, 
which has a very bad reputation. (Norman.) 
KOHAT— 

A district of the Panjab, on the right bank of the Indus, between lat. 
38° and 33° 35', long. 70°35’ and 71°55’. It extends from Darwazgai, 
on the right bank of the Indus in the Khatak country, 5 miles below Atak, 
to Biland Khel, on the Karam river at the head of the Miranzai valley, 
being 120 miles. ; 

The breadth of the Kohat district by the line of the Indus, which runs 
nearly north and south, is from Darwaza to Rokw&n in the Sbakrdura 
estate, where it joins the Band district. The distance is 72 miles, a 
labyrinth of barrea rocks and ravines of the most impracticable nature 
intersecting it in every direction. ' 

From Thal, the British frontier rans east, following the Sdrtang range, 
which divides the Tiri valley from the Vaziria, down to the village of 
Girgirl, whence it turns over the hills, and from thence the Khatak 
boundary is the Chandghoza ravine, which has its exit in the Band 
plain, 3 miles west from Latamr. From Latamr, the British frontier turns 
off south and west to Bant, and follows the Khsatak boundary across the 
Thal by J.and, Kamar, and Nasrati to Gadi Khel, from whence it turns 
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back up the crest of the Lowaghar hills to the exit of the Chichali pass 
at Chapari. The area of the district in square miles is 2,840. 

With two emall exceptions, the Kohat district may be said to comprise 
the country drained by the Kohat Toi and the Tiri Toi and their feeders, 
But though this division is quite perfectly comprehensible to one who has 
studied its topography, the Kob&t district to an uninitiated eye must 
seem to be a series of low barren hills, with impracticable sides and knife- 
like crests running in parallel ridges from east to west and somewhat 
relieved by patches of cultivation between the ridges. Yet this chaos of 
burnt rocks does resolve itself into the two river systems above mentioned, 
which generally drain from west to east, their tributaries all having a 
tendency north and south. The two exceptions alluded to, are the drainage 
of upper Miranzai, which goes west to the Karam, and the south drainage 
of the Barak and Bangi Khel hills, which goes southward also to the Kiram 
and the Indus. 

The district of Kohat is divided by tribes into two unequal parts, viz., 
the north and more fertile but smaller part, consisting generally of the sys- 
tem of the Kohat Toi, is inhabited almost entirely by Bangash ; while the 
south, larger and more desolate portion belongs to the Khataks, and con- 
sists of the system of the Tiri Toi and the south spurs of the Khatak hills. 

The administrative divisions of Kohat are :—Kohat Khas, Miranzai, and 
Tirt. 

The hill ranges of the Kohat district consist of one system, which rises 
from the dying Orakzai spurs of the Safed Koh west of the village of Kai 
in Miranzai The almost imperceptible watershed which has to be crossed 
in going from Hangt or any of the east villages to Thal or any of the 
west villages of Miranzai is the origin of all the hills in the district. From 
Kai the rndge runs south-east to the south of Mahamad Khoja, and from 
here its endless ramifications commence. The first great spur which it 
throws off is to the north-east, passing south of Togh, here another spur 
goes east, then south, and then sprays out at Takwara Sir into a series of 
spurs from south-west to south-east, one of which goes east, north of Shakr 
Khel, then south for a couple of miles, then east, south of Lachi, past the 
tower on the road, north of Takht, and south of MaAlgin, till it ends in the 
Indus. North, this range drains into the Kohat Toi, and south into the Tiri 
Toi (due south of Bagatu it throws a spur out due east, which is ended by 
the junction of the Lachi stream with the Kohat Toi). It then turns more 
east to Chapar; then north-east again for 5 or 6 miles to the peak 
Spirquayt of Walker’s map; thence it goes north-east again to the east 
of Ibrahimzai, when it throws out spurs, one west and the other east, and 
itself again runs north across the head of the Ibrahimzai valley, when it 
throws out another spur, parallel to the former and also to the Kohat Toi 
in this part of its course, which terminates at that river, immediately to 
the west of the town of Kohat; from Spirquayt, the spur goes south- 
east, rising at once into the Mir Khweli Sir peak, and thence throws 
three long arms eastward to branches of the Kohat Toi. 

From the point where the range goes north-east near the village of 
Mahamad Khoja another spur goes south-west for 5 miles (then throws 
a spur towards Dodba, to the south of Sirizai), then south for perhaps 3 
more to Halwat Sir, when it runs west to the Shkali ravine, before reach- 
ing which, however, it again turns south for a mile or two (again to throw 
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out a parallel spur west, again towards the Shkali), and east to the Tiri Toi ; 
after thie it is again connected with the next parallel ridge by a rid 

which has to be crossed in going from Gandiaor to Tiri. This parallel 
ridge also preserves the same direction of west and east, the west being 
ended by the Shkali ravine, the east, after rising into the peak of Damharo 
Sir, being stayed by the junction of the Kharbiza and Tarakai branches 
of the Tiri Toi. Between Thal and Tiri, a watershed is crossed between 
Gargari and Miajikhel ; this ridge connects the above system with the Sar- 
tang and Kafar Kot ranges. The firet range also goes east and west with 
an even greater regularity than its north eources above mentioned, the ridges 
which connect its parallel spurs going likewise north and south, till it is lost 
in the Kiiram river. But although the above-named range thus throws 
off the Ksfar Kot range itself, it still continues due east for some 15 miles, 
when it splits in two, the south rising into the Sartang Sir, the north 
branch going south of Tiri and ending in knife-like ridges south of Bandab. 

From immediately south of Tiri the main range runs southward, and 
keeping to the east of Totaki, south-west of Inzarapa, east of Nari, east of 
the Kanb-i-Gai pass (from this it throws offa spur which again splits 
up, but tends towards Bahadar Khel); from which last it turne east 
to a survey station, then east again north of Tabai Khwa, west of Shaidan, 
south of Bahadir Sum, west of Nishpo to Mazdakai Sir (bere a spur runs 
north-east by Karar Sir and Zidrati Sir to the Tirf Toi), whence it goes south 
past Bargtwala, Kabirwala, Sadha, to the head of the Chich4li pass ; thence 
it rune east for 4 miles (thence a spur goes to the west which eventually 
splits and goes towards Karak and Land Kamr), when it turns south for 2 
miles, then south-west past Suka Zyt-Tol-i-Unchat Sir for nearly 10 miles 
north of the village of Sadri; from this point there is again a similar 
connecting ridge of perhaps 2 miles, when the range, turning abruptly 
east and west towards Chapari and Shekh Nika Ziarat respectively, becomes 
the Sarghar range, and ends, east at the south entrance to the Chichali 
defile, and south-west, in the latitude of Trag. 

From the point 2 miles west of Tol-i-Onchat Sir, a spur goes thence 
south-west and then south, gradually diminisbing in height till it is 
ended by the Kiram at Tang Dara, from which point to 7 miles east of 
Tol-i-Unchat Sir, it is known as the Loeghar or Shin Ghar range. 
Again to return to the head of the Chichalf pass, whence 4 miles 
south-east takes us to Prangzai Sir; from this several spurs run south, 
keeping to the east of the Chichali defile, and all draining into its river. 
But the main range goes north-east and is called Lakr Ghar for 4 miles, 
when it splits into two ; one spur runs south to the Turgegarh, and then 
splits into two spurs running south-west and south-east, so as to form 
an amphitheatre north of Kalabagh. The other continues ite direction north- 
east for some 8 or 9 miles, when it turns south to Bangali Sir, there again 
to split into main branches, one going south to Dangot Sir and the Indus, 
the other north to Lari Sir and Mosaleh and the Tirt Toi, while many 
minor spurs fill up the interval between these and end at the Indus. 

It will be necessary now to go back as far as Halwat Sir, north of the 
Titi valley, whence another range runs east past Swénai Sir and ends 
in the Tiri Toi. This finishes the ranges in the district, with the excep- 
tion of the portion north of the Kohat Toi, where the hills arc all spurs of 
the Orakzai- Afridi range. 
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The rivers of Kohat are—Ist, the Kohat Toi, with its tributary branches 

of Hangt, Khankai, Kachai, Marai, Samari and Walai ; 2nd, the Tiri Toi, 

formed of various unimportant tributaries from Girgiri, Kharboza, and 
Sirtang Sir. ae 

There are no Jakes in the district, though seen from a height the whole 
district has the appearance of having formed a series of lakes divided by 
parallel ridges and connected by narrow defiles. The canals are only for 
irrigation, and need not be here mentioned. The principal of these are 
taken from the Kohat Toi. 

The climate of the Kohat district is, for the greater part of the year, 
agreeable. During the winter months the air is cold, dry and bracing, 
The hottest months are June and July. The prevalent wind is westerly, 
Rain falls in the months of April, July, August, September, and December. 
The most common diseases in the district are intermittent and remittent 
fevers, dysentery, and diarrhea. 

The rainfall in Kohat for the last five years was— 


Jan. to May. June to Sept. Oct. to Dec. Total. 
1867... 61 2-0 07 8:8 
1868 .. 108 3-0 1:85 15°65 
1869 .. 141 12°6 11 27°'8 
1870. 34 11-2 si 14°6 


1871... 


The returns of deaths in the Kohat district for the last five years show 
the following figures :— 

Murder. Snake-bites, Accidents. Poisou. Small-pox. Diarrhwa. Cholera. Fever. Total. 
- 22 7 14 es 44h 


1867 1,176 8911 2,361 
1868 ... 26 5 11 Be 61° 14 si 520 682 
1869 .. 34 2 19 de 308 29 608 1,123 2,229 
ae . 14 7 27 ove 89 49 « 1,197 1,661 
18 ] ee eee oe 


The following information regarding the mincralogy of Kob&t is taken 
from Powell’s Panjab Products :— 

‘“‘ Sulphur is found near Gimbat in Kohat, and also near Panoba, 4 miles 
‘from Shadiptr. The mines are not permitted to be worked. Petroleum is 
“ also found at Panoba, about 4 miles from the Angoh Kula. At Kiatki, in the 
“ Chichali pass, coal has been obtained among the alum shales. It occurs, 
‘‘ however, only in patches, and not in regular seams ; access to it is easy, 
“and it burns well, notwithstanding the quantity of earthy matter it 
“ contaihs. 

“ At Kitki also, there are alum works. They are owned by a company of 
“eight members, who are residents of Isa Khel, and are of much more recent 
“date than the Kalabagh works, which have gone on for eight or nine gene- 
“rations; the materials at Kitki are obtained at a much cheaper rate. 

“ At Kalabagh, the cost per diem of keeping one ‘ karah’ or evaporating 
“pan, including cost of shale and fuel, and the fees paid to the malik of 
“ Kalabagh, is Rs. 10-4-6. 

“ At Kutki, the shale is cheaper and the fees are lower, there being only one 
‘for water-right, payable to the ‘lamberdars’ of [sa Khel ; the cost is there- 
“ fore only Rs. 8-10 per diem, a circumstance likely to affect the Kalabagh 
“ monopoly 

“ At Katki, about 10,000 maunds are annually produced ; at Kalabagh, 
“about 12,000, during the ten months of the year for which they are worked. 
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“ Kalabagh alum sella at Rs. 3-4 a maund on the spot; Katki alum a 
‘Rs, 2-8. There is no difference in the quality, but the expense of making 
“it at Kitk1 is less. 

“Salt is contained generally in the chain of hills running from the river 
‘Indus towards Babadir Khel, in a direction from east to west. These hills 
“are drained by the streams called Tir1 Toi and the Kohat-Toi. 

‘The mines now worked are five in number :— 

(1.)  “ Malgin, about 20 miles south of Kohat. 

(2.) ‘“Jata, about 22 miles south-west of Kohat. 

(3.) ‘ Nari, about 15 miles further on in the same direction. 

(4.) “Karak, about 5 miles still further on. 

(5.) ‘“ Bahadadr Khel, about 50 miles south-west of Kohat on the 
“ Bani road. 

“The mines at the three first places are situated in low rugged hills, chiefly 
“sandstone, in vertical strata, and covered by low jungle. 

“The salt lies near the surface, under (not unfrequently) a strata of red marl, 
“and in color is black or dark green; the former is found chiefly at Malgin 
“and Jata; it isnearerthe surface and as it contains a considerable quanti- 
“ty of sand and other impurities, it is only taken away when, from press of 
“work at the mines, the traders would be delayed in getting their animals 
“Jaden with the better sort. 

“A transparent colorless salt is found at Nari and Karak: it is not 
‘found in large quantity, and is taken away occasionally by traders, more as 
a curiosity than from preference. 

“The red salt is found at Nandraka near Shakardara, and being similar 
“to the Cis-Indus salt, the mine is closed to prevent the smuggling which 
“would otherwise take place. 

“At Malgin, Jata, and Nari, the salt is obtained by blasting in the usual 
“ manner ; and the miners have two descriptions of pick—one heavy, weighing 
“10 or 12 seers, round and heavy at one end, and pointed at the other ; the 
“second pick is about 3 Tbs. in weight, and of the size of a small axe ; it is 
‘pointed at one end like the larger one. 

“At Karak and Babadir Khel, the smaller instrument is alone used, 
“with a thick short chisel, and a stone for a mallet; blasting is not 
“resorted to. 

“The rates vary at the different mines: at Jata and Malgin a fee is 
“ levied by Government of 4 annas per maund; the approaches are difficult, 
“and bullocke are chiefly employed by traders, who consist of Khataks, 
“ Afridis, and Momands from the Peshawar district. 

“ At Nari, the rate is also 4 annas per maund, and it is chiefly frequented by 
“camel-owners, Khataks, and men from Hashtnagar and parts of Yusafzai. 

“ At Karak, a fee of 8 annas per maund is levied, and the mine is fre- 
“quented by Thal Vaziris, Povindas, &c. 

“ At Bahadur Khel, the Government fee is 2 annas per maund, and the 
“traders are Vaziris, Ghilzais, and men from Upper M iranzai, &e. 

- At the two latter places, the trade is carried on with both camels and 
“ bullocks. 

Tn addition to the five mines worked, there are many other places in the 
“same hills, Nandraka, Manzali, Aspina, Barbara, Girezai, Karak, 
“ Surtang, Dhand, aud Shab, which are kept closed and watched to prevent 
“smuggling. 
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«The quantity taken from January 1863 to 31st December 1863 from the 
different mines was as under :— 


Name of Mines. Quantity of Salt. Revenue to Govt, 

Mds. 8. Cha. Re. A. P. 

Malgin i wai 98,429 30 0 24,607 7 O 
Jata ose ~  1,11,249 22 8 27,812 6 3 
Nari Gee ‘i 48,203 20 0 12,060 12 0 
Karak ie ake 44,949 30 0 8,438 1 3 
Bahadar Khel ... i 82,298 30 0 10,287 6 6 








Tora, . 93,85,131 0 0 83,196 1 0 


“The produce of the Kobat salt mines for the five years as below was— 


Jata, Malgin. Nari. Karak, Bahadur Khel. Toray, 
Mda. Re. Mds Bes. Mds Be Mde. se. Mais. Ra. Mds Be. 
2867... 110,189 27,647 110,296 27,659 90,131 9,633 31,711 6,046 100,404 12,650 $92,671 83,156 
ie es am, Be’ Mo ke Cape Ss te, hea. eg ane 
Be ey ee ee ee te a eee, ae) ee Dee 


I have little information of the zoology of Kohat. The only wild animals 
are wolves and leopards. The loss of life by these is nominal. In 1867, 
135 wild animals were destroyed at a cost of Rs. 875; in 1868, 270, costing 
Rs. 1,758 ; and in 1869, 275, costing Rs. 1,972.” 


According to the Panjab reports the return of stock in Kohat is— 











1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Cows and bullocks .. 186,352 180,000 ob 
Horses a es 931 1,036| & 
Ponies sig 3 106 71 a 
Donkeys si es 2,936 6,796 | ‘S 
Sheep and goats .. 101,959 — 100,500 | a 
Pigs of ae See per 8 gs 
Camels ts is 1,347 1683$ @ = 
ao 
Total live stock... 293,631 289,086| = 
Carts 2 7 ae E 
oughs er ai 19,89 700{ % 
Boats ais sie 7 7J a 


Scarcely any horses, and no mules, are bred in this district. _ According to 
areturn furnished in 1868, the resources of this district in carnage 1s 
represented as beings:— 


Camels, Ponies. Kahars. 
Miranzai ei eid 100 16 10 
Kohat one ii 477 19 28 
Tiri on aie 300... te 10 
Tota. ai 877 34 48 


Of course, either this or the stock return must be quite wrong. 
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The cost of hiring a cart per day in this district is Be. 1-12; a camel, 
84 annas; 20 donkeys, Ra. 3-12; a ee Re. 1. 

As far back as 1852, Captain Coke reported that there were 117 brood 
mares in the district that were likely to throw good stock, and recom- 
mended that Government should supply four Arab stallions, to be placed at 
Hanga, Tirt, Shakrdara, and Kohat. Some of the horses belonging to Khoja 
Mahamad are most excellent hardy animals. These are generally reported 
to be Vaziris, but I do not know how far this is true ; yet, whatever the breed, 
it is decidedly one that is worth encouraging. 

The following statistics of. the population are extracted from the Census 
Report of 1868 :— 

“The total population is 145,419. Of this, 1,808 are Sikhs, 6,544 
“ Hindis, 136,565 Mabamadans ; adult males 45,299, adult females 39,012; 
“1,883 males and 25 females can read and write. 

“The percentage of adult males on the total population is 54°82, and of 
“adult females 45°18. 

“There are 53 Europeans, 7 Eurasians, 6,313 Syads, 109 Mogale, 1,024 
“ Yasafzais, 56,260 Khataks, 3 Mohmands, 3),112 Bangash, 95 Sadozai, 5 
‘ Popalzai, 1,406 Orakzai, 87 Vaziri, 12,338 miscellaneous P&thans, 201 
“ Kosa Baloches, 194 Bhatis, 105 Ranghars, 737 Jats, 24 Gakars, 1,370 
“ Pardchas, 2,496 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 878 Brahmans, 1,182 Katrie, 
© 94 Banias, 4,442 Areras, and 207 Jat Sikhs. 

* According to religion, there are 60 Christians, 136,565 Mahamadans, 
“ 6,492 Hindts, 1,837 Sikhs, and 52 Buddhists. 

“ According to occupation, the numbers are—Government employés, 
“ males, 1,466, police 435, village watchmen 189, village officers 2,258, sol- 
“diers 4,517, priests 397, pandits 39, medical men 26, deed-writers 8, 
“ schoolmasters 648, musicians 93, dancing girls 66, inn-keepers 113, servants, 
“266 males, 247 females, water-carriers 90, barbers 1,120, washermen 
“ 147, sweepers 206, merchants 158, shop-keepers 2,360, bankers 24, bro- 
“ kers 4, contractors 47, letters-out of conveyances and animals 966, boat- 
“men 127, coolies 0, laborers 553, saddlers 28, carpenters 744, masons 58, 
“weavers 1,631, dyers 279, tailors 59, shoemakers 601, wine-sellers 8, 
“ tobacconists 14, butchers 153, cane-workers 370, lac-workers 52, black- 
“ smiths 596, cutlers 72, goldsmiths 208, potters 364, salt merchants 160, 
“and of the total population, 100,257 are agriculturists and 45,162 non- 
“ agriculturists. 

‘The number of villages in the Kohat district is 323, of enclosures 19,720, 
“of houses 28,639, and the population being 145,419, the average number of 
“ persons per enclosure is 7°37, and per house 5°08. ; 

“ Of the villages, there are 168 containing less than 200 souls, 108 with 
“ from 200 to 500 inhabitants, 43 with from 500 to 1,000, 22 with from 
“1,000 to 2,000, 6 from 2,000 to 5,000, and only one, Kohat, with more 
“ than 10,000, viz., 11,274. : e 

“The average price of skilled labour per diem in the Koh&t district 
oe . 8 annas, and of unskilled labor it varies from 2 annas 6 pie to 
“3 annas, 

“The inhabitants of the Kohat district are divided into Bangash and 
“ Khataks.” (g¢. v.) 

A return of prisoners in the Koh&t jail shows the average height to be 
5 feet 64 inches, and weight 125 Ibs. 8 oz. 
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The area of the Kob&t district is 1,816,600 acres; of this, 160,900 are 
cultivated, 132,510 are taken up for grazing, 25,430 are culturable, and 
1,497,760 are absolutely barren. 

Of the 160,900 cultivated acres, 40,108 are irrigated by private works, 
and 120,992 are unirrigated. 

The gross amount assessed on the land in Kohat is Rs. 175,409. 

The crops cultivated in the Kohat district in the following years were :— 


1867-68. 1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 


Rice aa ae 3,161 2,292 2,316 1,726 3,859 
Wheat aie .. 936,116 38,735 39,113 32,316 30,380 
Other food-grains «. 65,630 30,710 14,967 eh ies 

Oil-seeds ... i 870 738 662 & ‘ie 

Sugar ss ss 10 12 16 12 16 
Cotton... .. 4305 6,277 3,384 2,273 4,220 
Tobacco... ai 202 225 245 150 8 
Vegetables . . «169 «= 216s 208~—S—sé«*2D "7 
Miscellaneous Sie ees 20,991 Pe we 

Spiked’millet sus sis aa ive 12,240 16,325 
Indian corn we at a ea 18,260 11,384 
Barley es i a ose eae 4,412 10,002 
Gram iss nak ibs Se eas 225 100 
Shascolius Aconitifolius tes iat vei * 80 50 
Shaseolius Mungo oe wes aa ii 2,386 1,313 
Linseed __.... ine ace Sed fea 40 Sie 

Sesamum ... was sas us de 525 100 
Chillies ... ws iva tas an ke 3 


The price of rent for the different descriptions of land per acre was 
Re. 1-1-6 for all. 

The average produce of land per acre for the different crops was in 
rupees,—rice 910, wheat 520, infenor grains 500, cotton 80, oil-seeds 600, 
tobacco 320. 

Captain Cavagnari gives the following information regarding the rota- 
tion of crops practised by the zemindars of this district. 

“Tn addition to the divisions into irrigated (Abi) and unirrigated (Barani), 
“the cultivated land is sub-divided into the following portions :-— 

“ Abi lands.— 1st, ‘ Bari,’ 2. e., land which is near to the village, and which 
“is manured twice a year; 2nd, land which is manured once a year; 3rd, 
“land which is too distant for the zemindars to convey manure. 

“ Bardni land.—1st, near to the village and manured ; 2nd, land close to the 
“ hills, and which gets well watered after rain, owing to the drainage from the 
‘hills ; 8rd, land which is actually dependent on the direct rainfall. 

“‘ The zemindars have no regular rotation of cropping, further than that they 
“are perfectly aware of the effect certain crops have on the soil if grown 
“year after year without change. 

“In the ‘ Bari’ portion of the irrigated land, wheat is grown year after 
“year as arule, though occasionally, in order to strengthen the condition of 
“ the soil, barley is substituted. The zemindars consider that the manuring 
“twice a year of these lands tends to prevent the soil getting impoverished, 
‘which they fully understand would otherwise be the case by the constant 
“cultivation of wheat. 

“In irrigated land manured once a year, the rotation is so far put in 
“force that, except in unusually rich soil, wheat is sown one year, and is 
“followed by barley for the next spring crop. 
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“Trrigated land not manured is strengthened by rice cultivation, and in 
“poor soil (which, among other signs, is known by the hardness and caking 
“of the cloda of earth after ploughing) the land is allowed occasionally to lie 
“ fallow for one season. 

« Barani manured land is in this district considered superior to irrigated land, 
“except the Bari kind. There are one or two villages close under the hills 
“the land of which is considered so rich that the zemindars do not use manure, 
“which, they say, has a scorching tendency. In these villages wheat is sown 
“regularly, but in most cases wheat is generally followed by barley for the 
“ rabi crops. 

“Where land is plentiful, the Barani fields watered by hill drainage are 
“allowed to remain fallow for one season after one or two successive crops; 
“and even in the best land of this description it is found advisable to do so 
‘after two or three years, but in land entirely dependent on actual rainfall, 
“it is absolutely necessary to allow it to lie fallow after each crop for one or 
“ more seasons, according to the nature of the soil. 

“Excepting the lands near Kohat, the Barani lands of Chaontra (Khatak), 
“and parts of Miranzai yield far better out-turns than the average irn.- 
“ gated lands of the district, provided there is a reasonable fall of rain. The 
‘‘Chaontra land is considered the finest description of Baraini land, and 
‘would be better if it were occasionally allowed to lie fallow ; but the popula- 
“tion is greater in comparison to the culturable area of the sub-division, and 
“the zemindars sow wheat, year after year, without cessation, but they make 
“up tolerably for this racking system of growing wheat by extra labor in 
“ preparation of the soil. 

“The zemindars of this district understand to a certain extent the benefit 
“which accrues to the soil by a rotation of crops; they understand the 
“advantage of fallows, and they are widely resorted to according to the 
‘nature of the soil, and the land that can be spared for that purpose; and 
“the people have of late years learned the full value of the use of manure.” 

Cotton is grown in this district to a small extent, and of very inferior 
kind. In the Sama&lzai and Hangi divisione there are miles and miles 
of the most dense jungle of wild olive, growing in the moet luxuriant 
manner possible, and Major Coke was of opinion that there could be nothing 
wanted save the seed of the Spanish or Italian olive to produce fruit of the 
same size and quality as that produced in those countries, the oil of which 
is one of the most valuable products of the soil. “I was,” “ssys Major Coke 
in a report, “ for some time (while at home) in the southern provinces of 
“ Spain, and saw much of the cultivation of the olive. The climate and 
“soil of the Andalusian provinces are by no means dissimilar to the climate 
“of Kohat, and I feel fully convinced that the olive would succeed well in 
“the Samalzai and Hangi districts; indeed, it is a matter of certainty, 
‘as, in whatever climate or soil the wild tree of any epecies grows naturally, 
“the cultivated tree succeeds to the fullest. The only thing requisite is to 
“have a quantity of the Spanish olive seed sent out, and a minute des- 
 cription given of the mode of extracting the oil. This might be obtain- 
ed from the British Consul at Cadiz. The wild tree bears an olive about 
“the size of a pea. I see no reason to doubt that oil might be made from 
“the wild fruit.” . 

It will be seen above that only one-fourth of the cultivated land of the 
Kohat district is irrigated ; this did not escape the notice of Major Coke, 
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who, as early as 1852, brought the scarcity of water in the district to the 
notice of Government, and to remedy this evil in some measure, he proposed 
to the Government the construction of a number of ‘ karez,’~—a means of 
raising water for the cultivation of the soil employed with great effect in 
Afgh&nistin. These have before, to a certain extent, been used at Kohat; 
one was constructed by Azmat Khan, which worked well and cultivated a 
considerable tract of country. Major Coke agreed to take on himself the 
responsibility, if the Board sanctioned an outlay of from Rs. 4,000 to 5,000, 
of producing a supply of water equal to the requisition of 800 or 1,000 
‘bigahs’ of land, both for the radz and kharif’ crops. 

In concluding this report, Major Coke says: “I would beg to observe that 
“the agricultural prosperity of this district depends on the supply of water. 
* All that the Bara stream can supply, where it can be raised by cuts to 
“the surface, is fully employed, but this does not suffice to irrigate one- 
“fourth of the lands. There remains the supply that can be obtained by 
“the karez, well, and tank means; much may be done by the last, as well 
‘Cas the two former, as the supply of water that comes from the hills is 
“very great at times; but without some means of collecting it, the torrents 
‘usually do more harm than good. A moderate sum laid out on these three 
“modes of raising and preserving water would render the valley a mast 
** fertile one and eventually produce a large increase in the revenue.” 


Dr. Deane furnishes the following regarding the flora of the Kohat 
valley. 


“Tt is largely European, or common to a temperate climate. The 
‘ arboreous and sub-arboreous vegetation consists of— 


Morus Indica—Tut— (cultivated). 
Acacia Modesta—Phala— Palosa. 

A. Arabica—Kikkur. 

A. Sirisa—rare— (cultivated). 
Dalberga Sissoo—Shewa. 

Salvadora Persica—Kauriyal. 

S. Oleoides—Plewane. 

Melia Semper-virens—Drek— (cultivated). 
M. Asederachta—rare—Nim— (ditto). 
Salix Babylonica— Wala. 

S. Tetrasperma—Safeda. 

Olea Europewa—Shwan—Kan. 
Populus Alba—Sufeda. 

Ehbretia Aspera— Kharawane. 
Zizyphus Jujuba—Ber. . 

Z. Jujuba— (cultivated) —Pewandi. 
Banhima Vanagata—Arghawan. 
Ficus Indica—Bor. 

Ficus Religiosa—Pipal. 

Prosopis Spicigera—rare—A ghzakai. 
Celtis Nepalensis—Fagho. 

Tecoma Undulata—Rebdoon. 
Xantho-xylon sp.—Shne. 

Grewia oppositifolia—Pastuwanna. 
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‘‘The shrubs and herbaceous vegetation comprise chiefly the following 
list, arranged under the heade of their natural orders, with the local names 
attached—the same as above :— 

N. O. Celastrinee. 

Euonymus sp. Kandazera. 
Acanthacee. 

Adhatoda vasica—Torabuijja. 
Jiliacee. 

Grewia Betulefolia—Shikari mewa. 
Rhamnacee. 

Sageretia Brandrethiana—Mumani. 
Capparidee. 

Capparis Aphylla—K aril. 

C. Spinosa—Rhura. 
Tamariscinee. 

Tamarix Indica—Farash. 

T. Divica—Jhau 
Rosacee. 

Rubus Fruticosus—Karwarei. 
Apocynacee. 

Nerium odorum—Gandere. 

Rhagzia Stricta—Sandera. 
Asclepiadee. 

Calotropis Procera—Spulmei. 

Orthanthera Viminea—Lanebar. 

Periploca Aphylla—Barrarra. 
Saptndacee. 

Dodonea Burmanmasia—Shumshad. 
Palme. 

; Chamerops Humilis—Mzarai. 

Leguminose. 

Alhagi Mauroram—Zogan. 

Edwardsia Hydaspica. 

Crotalaria Burhia—Meini. 

Astragalus Multiceps—Spinaghzai. 
Zygophillee. 


Fagonia Cretica—Spalaghzai. 
Rutacee. 

Peganum Harmala—Spelane—Harmal. 
Verbenacea. 

Lippia Nodiflora. 

Vitex Nigundo—Marwande. 
Boraginee. 

Heliotropium Europaum—Nil Kattri. 

Arnebia Echioides—Paighambari phul. 

; Trichodesma sp.—Parbur. 

Solanacea. 


Solanum Nigrum— 
Withania Coagulane—Spin bajja. 
W. Somnifera—Katilal. 
Solanum Gracilipes—Howa. 
S. Jacquini—Maraghune. 
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Scrophulariacee. - 


Verbascum Thapsus—Spin Kharnar. 
Veronica Agrestis. 
Linaria Ramosissima. 


Composite. 

Curthumus Oxyacantha—Khareza. 

Carduus Mariamus. 

Sonchus Oleraceus— Doduk. 

Jaraxacum Officinale —- Shamukei. 

Microrhynchus Medicardis—Spudakei. 

Matricaria Chamomila—Sutrigul. 

Eclipta Erecta— Bhangra 

Verbesina Prostrata—do. 
Fumariacea. 

Fumearia Parviflora—Pitpapra. 
Menispermacee. 

Cocculus Latba—Parwatti. 
Comabralacee. 

Calystegia Scepiumi. 
Nyctaginacea. 

Berhavia Procumbens—Pandarwash. 
Plantaginacea. 

Alisma Plantago—Bartang. 
Papaveracee. 

Papaver Somniferum—Khash khash. 
Amarantacea. 

Altermanthera Sessilis. 

Achyranthes Aspera—Kutre. 

Crna favanica—Azmei. 
Salsolacea. 

Anabasis Multiflora—Ghalme. 

Caroxylon Griffithii—Laghme. 

Salicornia Herbacea. 

Chenopodium Album—Sarman. 

Salsola Kali. 
Polygonacee. 

Polygonum Flaccidum. 

P. Aviculare—Banduke. 

Rumex acutus—Zagukei. 
Boragincea. 

Arnebia Echioides—Paighambari phul. 
Ranunculaceae. 

Ranunculus arvensis—Chambal. 
Orucifera. 

Malcolmia Strigosa—Khunserain. 

Nasturtium Officinale. 
Lillincee. 

Tulipa Stellata—Shandi Ghul. 
Iridea. 

Iris Pseudacorus—Sosan. 

I. Feetidissima—Blueflag. 
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Oxalidee. 

Oxalis Corniculata—Trawnke. 
Euphorbiaceae. 

Crozofera tinctoria—K hurbuta. 


Euphorbia Helivscopia—Gandabute. 
The grasses are commonly— 
Gramineae. 
Cynodon Dactylon—Barawa. 
Eleusine flagellifera—Chuberi. 
Andropogon Bladhii—Senri. 
Cenchrus sp. 
Cymbopogon Iwarancusa—Sargara. 
Arundo Karka—Drumbi. 
One orchid, the ubiquitous Zeuxine Sulcata, is found in moist places. 
One fern is also found hidden under the arches of old bridges,—the 
modest Adiantum Capillus Veneris Kuwatzei. 


Running streams are plentiful in the Kohat valley, which give birth 
to a variety of water-plants. The brooks are mantled with water-cress, 
arrow-grass, Potamogeton natans (ubre), Marsilca, Quadrifolia Cabomba, 
water-shields, Herpestes Monniera, and Ranunculus aquatilis; whilst the 
horsetails of Equisetum Debile (Bandukei) race freely in the clear streams, 
and the Typha Augustifolia (Rukh), the English bulrush, guards their banks. 

Of parasitic plants, two only have been noted.—Cuscuta reflexa, Tarbutei, 
which grows upon and entangles the foliage of some trees in a close network 
of yellow fibres, which are said eventually to strangle the tree; and Pheli- 
pen calotropidis (Khiza), which present a curious appearance, being a 
‘leafless stem growing up from the root of other plants, in sandy arid places. 


There is a very considerable supply of timber in the Zera and 
Khwara and S&malzai valleys, especially in the latter, a portion of 
which, lying between the villages of Mela Mir Asghar, Masa Khel, 
Landi, Torawari, and the two villages of Marai, constitutes a large 
belt of jungle and forest, containing various descriptions of trees ; ‘sheshum,’ 
olive, ‘ pullose,’ shulbing, &c. There is also a belt of jungle which lies 
between Ustarzai and the new village of Chikar Kot, where the finest 
timber in the Kohat district is grown, and which runs along the 
bank of the Bara stream past the village of Shér Kot, some 3 miles in 
length. The reason of the timber of this belt being preserved is, that 
the whole is considered a holy place, and on no consideration will the 
people permit timber to be cut here, neither will they cut it themselves. Even 
the large trees that have been blown down are allowed to lie and decay 
in the ground until timber is required for the repair of the Masjids, or 
to build new ones. There is some very fine timber in this belt, of 
sheshum, but on no consideration will the natives permit its being cut 
for any purpose. There is also a considerable quantity of timber and 
jungle in the valley called the Uch Bazar, between Shaha Khel and 
Hangt, close under the Orakzai hills. The hill that lies between 
the villages of Somari and Hanga called Chapri is, on its northern face, 
well-wooded. Coke considered that the pine could grow on this hill, 
but he had been unfortunate in his attempts to cultivate it, all the 
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seed he sent for the purpose having proved bad. There is a village on the 
top, or rather near the top of this hill, which might be well employed in 
cultivating the trees which would grow there. The soil of this hill is good, 
rain abundant, and snow lies on the northern face for perhaps a month in 
some years. ‘The northern face of this hill is covered all the way up with 
a thick belt of olive jangle, above which is thick grass. All the hills in the 
Kohat district—such as the Girgarlot, Mir Khwéli 4,460, Swawai 4,800, 
Sika zidrat 4,820, in the Khatak country, and Prangzai Sir in Bangi 
Khel range 4,800, and many others—have all good belts of jungle and 
some tolerable timber on their northern faces; indeed the whole of the 
different ranges of hills of Kohat have more or less a fine proportion of 
jungle and some timber on their northern faces; the only exception to this 
rule is the salt range, in which nothing save stunted bushes grow. 


The Kohat district has but few manufactures. At Hanga and Kohat 
‘lungis’ of a dark blue color, with a border of crimson and yellow silk, 
are made at prices varying from Ra, 2 to 100. In the villages, the common 
coarse cotton cloths worn by the people are made. Woollen carpets of 
various colors, but principally predominating in madder, yellow, and black 
are made among the Khataks, costing from Rs. 3 to 8. These are used as 
coverings for beds, and are very warm. Chaplis or sandals,-embroidered in 
the straps, are made at larger villages, Kohat, Hanga, Tiri, &. Some 
pottery 1s made in the district, of a pale yellow or white porous clay. 

Sword blades called Tirai are made in the Makzai hill of Tira, at what is 
known as the Mirza Khani factory. The temper of these swords is highly 
appreciated, and some, purchased at a small price, are valued nearly as much 
as Irani blades. Kohat has long been famous on the frontier for the 
excellence of its rifle barrels. These are made in a email village near the 
site of the old city, about three quarters of a mile from the present one. 
The work is all done by hand; and when the rude tools and appliances 
employed are compared with the costly machinery used by European 
artisans, one is surprised at the excellence of the workmanship. A few 
hammers of different sizes; a few pairs of clumsy native pincers; a block 
of steel let into a wooden foundation for an anvil; a clay furnace, and a 
pair of bellows manufactured from a goat skin, with bars of iron and steel, 
comprise all the stock in trade. 

The rifle is single barrelled, and is made by coiling and welding strips of 
iron and steel round an inner tube of iron. 


The details of the manufacture are as follow :—_ 

The iron and steel, at present used in the workshops of Kohat, are 
English ; that formerly used came from Bajawar. The mechanic takes a 
~ar of iron, varying from 6 to 10 inches in length, and 4 inch square, and 
places it in a furnace. When it is red-hot, it is hammered on an anvil. 

his is repeated till the bar is beaten out into a long ribbon of iron, from 
# to 1 inch in breadth, and }$th inch in thickness, From this ribbon strips 
or stubs 5 inches long are cut off. 

Steel is treated in the same manner. When one workman has got a 
number of these stubs, both of iron and steel, he takes six of the former 
and five of the latter, and places them alternately, the iron being at the 
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two extremities. These being held together by a pair of pincers, are heated, 
hammered and cooled in water, after which ‘ kadai’ shavings (or steel filings) 
are sprinkled over each stub. The whole of these being again placed in 
the order above-mentioned, are covered with ‘ spinah khwa4ra’ or white clay, 
and heated to an extreme heat and welded together. This heating and 
hammering is repeated, till they are hammered into a long wire about 
4th inch square. A long ribbon of iron, an inch in width, is taken and 
twisted into a tube, the coils running from right to left. 

As many of the above-mentioned wires as may be requisite for the barrel 
are prepared. One end of each wire is fixed in a vice, the other is beld 
fast by a pair of pincers, and each is twisted round, some from left to right, 
and others the reverse way. Four of these wires are next taken, and after 
being heated in the fire, are welded into a flat ribbon. As the wires are 
composed of iron and steel, and as wires of alternate twists are alternated, 
the ribbon formed from them has the peculiar appearance, when polished, of 
Damascene steel. 

Several of these ribbons having been prepared, they are coiled round the 
iron tube from left to right, each ribbon extending for about 5 or 6 inches. © 

When one concludes another is joined on to it. This is done thus: the 
second ribbon is coiled on loosely ; the approximate ends of ribbons Nos. 1 
and 2 are heated and brought together till one slightly overlaps the other. 
This joint is covered with the spinah khwara (white clay), and after being 
heated to an intense heat, is quickly hammered with light hammers, till both 
are perfectly welded together. The coil of each length of coil are also thus 
welded together, and the inner tube has its open edges closed by the con- 
stant hammering. This is repeated and repeated till the barrels become 
the required length. No mandrill is inserted to keep the tube open whilst 
this process goes on—the most remarkable point in the manufacture. 
The squaring of the barrel is next proceeded witb, simply by the hand 
and eye. No rule, guage, or measure of any sort is employed, yet the 
eight sides of the barrel are as clean cut and flat as need be. 

The barrel is now placed in a vice, a round iron rod with one end squared 
for ashort distance, is inserted at the muzzle, and the inside is cleaned out 
by this primitive drill. The usual bore is about § inch. The outside is 
rasped, and filed and washed with sulphur till it is beautifully polished, 
showing the twists to perfection. 

The rifling is next commenced, and the machinery for this is of the 
simplest and rudest description. 

A log of wood has a groove cut into one side; at one end of the 
groove is an iron collar or ring, with a pole in the side in which a peg 
is fixed. 

Into the groove, through the collar, is ran a pole, on the surface of 
which is cut a deep spiral groove, with a complete turn to the yard. 

The peg in the collar is run into the spiral groove, a cross bar is 
affixed to the end of the pole near the collar, an iron rod (in the same 
line) as the other end. ‘This iron rod has a small hole in the free 
end, in which is placed, slightly projecting, a piece of broken file or saw. 

The barrel being fixed firmly in a frame, the iron rod is inserted in 
the muzzle. The peg, run through the collar, into the groove in the pole, 
causes it (the pole) to revolve, when pushed forward and drawn back, and 
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the rod having the same revolving motion the spiral groove is marked 
in the barrel by the projecting piece of file; this file is projected more and 
more till the groove isdeep enough. This is repeated till the three grooves 
in the barrel are complete. Many of the older barrels were poly-grooved, 
but three is now the usual number. 

These grooves are, as a rule, too deep, and are very carelessly cut. The 
rifles carry a spherical or conical ball, but propel it to no very great 
distance, as few Kohat rifles carry correctly beyond 300 or 400 yards. 
This perhaps is due to the extremely sudden turn of the grooves, viz., 
1 revolution to the yard. 
ae breech is a taper screw of steel; tha touch-hole is cut at the 
side. 

Some barrels have nipples fitted on for caps, but many purchasers 
prefer a flint lock, so as to be independent of caps., The locks are English, 
and stocks are made and fitted by ordinary carpenters. The price of a good 
iron and steel barrel (made as reported) is from Rs. 20 to 40; ordinary ones 
cost Rs. 10 or 20. The number turned out in the course of the year at 
Kohat varies from 30 to 40, and certainly has never exceeded 50. There 
is no proof for the safety of these barrels, but it is very seldom that one 
bursts. Sights are fitted on for 100 and 200 yards, but the makers know 
little of the principle of them. As an instance of this, I saw a Kohat 
barrel fitted with an exact copy of the Enfield rifle sight, but no regard 
was paid to the difference of trajectory in the two weapons, or the length 
of barrel between the fore and back sights. The usual length of barrel 
is 4 feet, but sometimes is 5 or even 6; the latter, however, is very 
rare. 

The frequent heating and hammering in the course of construction 
wastes much metal; cold hammering is unknown. Thus the rifle barrel 
becomes much diminished in thickness after the cleaning, &c., but even 
then is much thicker than English rifle barrels. 


The only trade in the Kohat district of any value is in salt; of this an 
average of about 400,000 maunds or about Rs. 80,000 in value is annually 
carried off by the various tribes surrounding the district. It would be 
interesting to follow this salt to its destination, see how it is distri- 
patos what amount each section requires, and what price is eventually paid 
or it. 

The tribes of Afridis also bring in wood and grass for sale to the 
cantonment, and all the tribes satisfy their small wants either at Kohat 
or Hangt. The value of all this trade to us is purely nominal, but to 
these tribes it means almost life, and therefore is of the last importance. 

. Besides, trade is everywhere a great civiliser, and measures should be taken 
first, really to ascertain what demand there is for it, and then to increase 
it as far as possible. There are, I am told, stations for registering traffic at 
Kohat, Hangi, Shakardara, Tiri, Shadipir and Khishialgarh, but I cannot 
ascertain what the result of these observations have been. 


There are 249 miles of made road in Kohat, but none of this is metalled. 
The main roads are to Hangi 26, Bani 84, Khiashialgarh 30, Atak 72, 
all these under the Executive Engineer. All other roads are merely 
village tracks. 
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There are dik bungalows at Kabat, Latamar KhGshialgarb, Gambat 
and European queers in all the serais and poste, viz., at Babadir Kbél 
Banda, Lachi, Hangi, Gandiaor, Laka Talao, Shadipar. 

Formerly, there was a mail-cart running between Kohat and Pindi by 
Khoshialgarh, to ensure rapid communication between the cantonment of 
Peshawar and Kohat when the pass was closed. This was worked for some 
years at an average monthly loss of Re. 1,200; lines of runners were then 
proposed, one from Atak by Lambidan and Pind Siltan!, 92 miles, at a cost 
of Rs. 200; another from Khairabad through the hills, 73 miles, at same cost. 
Captain Coke was always in favor of relying on this line instead of that 
from Peshawar, and there can be little doubt that, as the natural support 
of Kohat is Pindi, there should be a good cart road made at once. 


The political relations of the Kohst district are solely connected with 
the sections of Afridis on its border, with the OrakzSis, Zsimikhts, and 
with some of the sections of the Vaziris and Turis. 

For a consideration of the questions which arise with these tribes, vide 
their titles, also Kohat Pass, Khataks, Bangash. 

A summary of Major Coke’s opinions regarding the control of the 
tribes on the Kohat border will be found under their respective titles. 

The Kohat district is closely surrounded by independent tribes, more 
or less connected with those inhabiting British districts. Special grounds 
of hostilities have occurred with some of them which are detailed elsewhere, 
but it has been found expedient to have an understood course of procedure 
with all. A simple agreement was therefore entered into with them, laying 
down what was expected of them in their intercourse with British subjects. 

The tribes with whom such agreements have been made at Kohat are— 

1.—The Utman Khel, a clan of the Orakzai tribe, numbering 450 men. 

2.—The Zaimdsht, who occupy the north-western hills of Miranzai, and 
number about 5,000 men. 

8.—The Shekhan, another clan of the Orakzai, numbering 2,500 men. 

4.—The Alisherzai, who number 3,000 men. 

5.—-The A. Khel, who number 509 men. 

6.—The Ali Khel, an Orakzai clan of 3,000 men, north of Hanga. 

7.—The Mishti, north of [brahimzai, who number 3,000 men. 

8.—The Mamuzai, north of Hangi, numbering 3,000 men. 

These agreements have been made at different times, but are all of the 
same tenor. 


The strength of the force in the Kohat district is ordinarily as follows :— 

One mountain battery, one garrison battery, one regiment of cavalry, 
three regiments of infantry, making a total of 4 guns, 240 artillery, 509 
sabres, 2,199 bayonetse—total 2,948; but of this number a quarter are 
absent during the hot weather, and the outposts held by them are :— 

Fort Garnett, sabres and bayonets 24, Mahamadzai, 17 ; Gada Khél, 5, 
Lachi, 5, Banda, 5, Nari, 16, Bahadur, Khel, 80, Latamir, 25, Gumbat, 5, 
Khishialgarh, 56—total on outpost duty, 186 of all ranks, cavalry and 
infantry. 


The police force of the Kohat district consists of two deputy inspectors, 
five mounted serjeants, 58 mounted constables, 15 foot serjeants, and 294 
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foot constables. Of these one deputy inspector, three mounted serjeanta 
18 mounted constables, eight foot serjeants, 68 foot constables are em. 
ployed on various duties about Kohat, and the rest are distributed as 
follows :— 


Depaty Inspector. Sorjeante. Constables. 

M. Kr. M. F, 

Han a ase ie ace se = 14 18 
Gandiaor es ee 1 sis ] 23 14 
Luka Talao ae is3 Po 1 2 1 16 
Tiri... ie wie ese is ] 33% 1l 
Bahadir Khél __.. eae a “i se oN 9 
Shakrdara es ine oo ais aie a 7 
Marai aes ee ie se ] ire 12 
Kachai “ites =, ba os : wed 10 
Gimbat iss ine Sea av ] oe 6 
Khushialgarh_—... a ve a die as 7 
Tutkai er 25% ses Bt 2 ct 10 
Garu ... sé ie at 1 ey wei 4 
Khuja Khél aes wis vi ss a) 4 
Ziarat Shekh Aladad | 4 
Shadipir Ferry... 6 
Nilab ... a5 a sae ee A: 1 
Kohat kotah ae Be a 3 1 oe oes 
21 road towers... a, wie 56% we aay 88 
ToTaL  «. 1 2 7 4) 222 


It is unnecessary to say anything of the history of Kohat before the date 
of British rule. 

On the annexation of the Panjab, the district was first placed under Major 
Reynell Taylor, then under Lieutenant Pollock, and in 1851 under Captain 
Coke, who was in charge till 1855, when he resigned, and Captain Hender- 
son was appointed and held charge till 1858, when he died. After this, the 
changes were frequent, till in 1866 Captain Cavagnari was appointed, and 
he has held charge ever since with the exception of one year, during which 
Captain Plowden acted for him. 

Major Coke thus describes the state of the district when it came in 
to the hands of the British Government :—“It was such that there 
‘‘was hardly a village in the district in which there was one-third of the 
“ zamindars, or cattle necessary for the cultivation of the eoil left; the cattle 
“had been plundered, and the zamindars had fled to the hills to escape the 
“ oppression, taxation, and fines of the Barakzai ; the lands were consequently 
“thrown out of cultivation, the villages in ruins, and no man dared go out 
“of the village without being armed and ready to defend his life at an instant’s 
“warning, for, in addition to the taxation and oppression of Barakzais, each 
‘ village had half a dozen blood feuds on its hands; no man felt the least 
“certainty that he should reap what he had sown. 

Since our rule has been established confidence has been restored, but 
“this was not the work of the first or second year; the disturbances in the 
“ Kohat Pass and the Jawaki Affridis, with the disturbances at the salt 
‘mines, kept upa degree of doubt which was not favourable to induce men 
“ to settle down to agricultural avocations. In the last two years confidence 
‘has been quite restored. The zamindars have come back to their villages ; 
“cattle have been largely purchased; villages rebuilt, and new ones com- 
“ menced ; the lands are rapidly coming under cultivation, and the inhabitants 
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‘of the district begin to turv their minds with a will to the cnltivation 
“of the soil, and those who had any money left begin to find their advantages 
“in laying it out on the eoil, instead of burying it in the houses; pledged 
‘lands are being resumed, wells excavated, and water-courses and bunds 
“repaired. I speak within bounds when I gay that the cultivation of this 
“ district has been doubled in the last two years, and would have been trebled 
“had there been a sufficient supply of water.” 

In 1855 it was proposed to disarm the villages of the Kohat district, an 
intention which drew forth the following remonstrance from Major Coke:— 
“The Kohat district is divided into narrow valleys by ranges situated in 
“their valleys, and all more or less liable to be attacked by the hill tribes ; 
“those villages which are situated in the safest portions are called in 
“to give their quota of aid to the other villages who are situated on the fron- 
“tier, All the villages round, which may be considered in the safest position, 
“are liable to be called out at any time to defend the Kohat Kotal. All 
“ villages in the district are ordered by me (o send out an armed party with 
“their cattle daily to graze ; failing todo this, should their cattle be 
“ carried off they get no aid or compensation from me. If they do so and 
“ make a fight with the hill tribes, though they may be beaten, I invariably 
“either get their cattle back for them, or give them compensation by seizing 
“men of the tribes and not releasing then till the property is restored or 
“‘ compensation given.” 

Captain Henderson, on the 22nd December 1857 thus reported regarding 
the Kohat district during the mutiny in Hindustan :— 

The strength of the force at Kohat up to the middle of May was as asual 
three complete regiments of Panjab infantry, one regiment of Panjab cavalry, 
one 9-pounder Panjab Battery, with a 24-pounder Howitzer and 2 mouvtain 
guns, also a detachment of garrison company of Artillery, mustering about 
2,700 Infantry, 580 Cavalry, 186 Artillery, total 3,466, 

On the 14th May one regiment of Infantry was moved upon Atak 
through the Khatak hills; its detachments, having on one day’s notice been 
relieved by Khataks collected and sent by Khoja Mahamad Khan, were 
enabled to march to regain their head-quarters from Bahadar KLél and 
Nari on the night of the 15th May. 

The alacrity with which this relief was made was most remarkable, and © 
highly creditable to Khoja Muhamad Khén, Khatak and his people, the 
instructions having only reached Captain Henderson in Koh&t on tle 
14th May, and Bahadir Khel being 54 miles distant from Kobat and 22 
from Tiri, the Kh&n’s residence ; and he having, of course, no previous idea 
of such a call, had to collect the relieving garrison amongst his people 
during one night. 

On the 18th May, the salt revenue at Bahadur Khel was withdrawn under 
escort of a detachment from Kohat, and the garrison company of Golandaz. 
From this date also a company of the 3rd Panjab Infantry garriconed the 
upper fort of Kohat, into which the treasure was moved from the treasury 
on the 28rd May. : 

On the 18th May all the police Sowars of the district, excepting Upper 
Miranzai and a portion of the Khwara Sowérs, with 50 of the Khatak 
contingent proceeded into Pésh&war in one march, and were folluwed during 
that day and the next two days by about 600 foot police and village militia 
collected from the country, and all in good spirits and willing to serve. Some 
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of these were retained for a longer period, and some were very shortly sent 
home again, and it is worthy of remark that Upper Miranzai, so recently 
brought under order, furnished its contingent cheerfully. 

On the 22nd May a party of 160 rifles was called for at 9 P. M., 
marched at 10 P. m., and reported themselves in Pésh&war, 40 miles, next 
day, with their ammunition and baggage, and was then employed in disarm- 
ing the 64th Native Infantry at the outposts, the 10th Irregular Cavalry in 
Peshawar, and the 24th Native Infantry Detachment at Fort Mackeson, after 
which it returned to Kohat on the 8th July. 

In the meantime, a further detachment had been called for to proceed to 
join General Nicholson’s moveable column ; and it marched uuder Lieutenant 
J. Boswell, on the 24th June, on Lahor by forced marches. 

On the 3lst May, the 2nd Panjab Cavalry marched into Peshawar, 
leaving the district without any Cavalry. 

On the 22nd of May, it came to the knowledge of the Deputy 
Commissioner that some evil-disposed persons had spread a report that the 
last ammunition received in the station, and some portion of which all the 
regiments had received was, prepared with “the mixture of pigs fat and 
bullock’s grease,’ and that on the lst June, it was intended to coerce 
the whole of the soldiers in the station into using these cartridges. It 
was said that there was no other grievance, but all those who were spoken 
to were said to have declared they would refuse these cartridges. The 
traders then began to conceal their property and to carry it secretly to the 
houses of Syads or powerful villagers, and the common bazar report was 
that the Cavalry would not take the cartridges and made no secret of it. 
There was a circumstantiality of detail about the information which satisfied 
Captain Henderson that there was some truth in it, so strong Infantry 
pickets were put over the guns, and the treasure was moved into the fort. 

In addition to this, the officers commanding the regiments were informed 
of the report, and were requested, in order to avoid giving the schemes 
of the ill-disposed any possible lever to work with, to avoid target practice 
for a time, and this was accordingly attended to. After this period not a 
whisper of anything improper amongst the force forming the regular 
garrison occurred, though on the 29th of May there was an increase of 
Hindistanis, being 8 companies, about 230 men, of the 58th Native 
Infantry, which, with 2nd Panjab Cavalry, mostly Hindistanis (the Sikhs 
having gone under Lieutenant Nicholson towards Lahor), about 250 
Hindistanis of the 6th Panjib Infantry, and 50 men of the 3rd Panjab 
Infantry gave this race a strong body for evil, had there been any bad 
feeling in the country or neighbouring hills. 

Early in the morning of the 8th July, orders were received for the dis- 
arming of the 58th detachment, and this was done within an hour on parade, 
quietly and without resistance. The measure was well-timed, as some men 
of the detachment had once or twice been heard speaking in a manner 
which evinced bad feeling, although they made no attempt, so far as was 
known, to plot mischief or to incite others; but after being disarmed even 
improper talking ceased, and it was time that it should, for, from the various 
heavy calls on the two Regiments (the 3rd and 6th) the former had only 
5 native officers, 29 non-commissioned officers and 236 sepoys remaining fit 
for duty on Ist July, and the latter only 2 native officers, 47 non- 
commissioned and 162 privates. 
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On the 23rd July the force was further reduced by the detachment to 
Péshawar of 1 European officer, 3 native officers, 25 ndn-commissioned officers, 
and 200. privates, leaving the 6th Panjab Infantry with 40 non-commissioned, 
and 129 privates present fit for duty; and the 3rd Panjab Infantry, at the 
same time, with 7 native officers, 38 non-commissioned, and 327 privates, or 
a total Infantry force, exclusive of guards, &ec., of 534 nfles and 150 
horsemen. 

The military force became so reduced, as stated, in consequence of the 
parties detached on duty, and the transfers to form new regiments, 
that an irregular levy of 300 footmen and 100 soware was sanctioned 
and raised in July to garrison the vutposte, and aid in the general duties. 

On the first breaking out of the mutiny and rebellion, all the neighbour- 
ing tribes came in, or sent to offer their eervices to Government, but their 
feeling -was a strange and mixed one, their best wishes at heart being in favor 
of the king of Delhi, in whom they clearly felt a great interest, though 
they were inimical to the Parbias. 

The temper and feeling of the tribes all round was a constant eubject 
of anxiety, as we had not many real friends amongst them, though 
so long as we had power they hesitated to break their connection with 
us, but they were worked upon to rise against us day after day by fakirs 
and ‘milas,’ bearing every imaginable falsehood that could be invented 
against Government; but though the excitement was everywhere intense, 
and common report was everywhere that we were about to make our 
escape from the country, it was not until the end of August, or early in 
September, that any attempt at collecting men with any hostile intent 
was made; and before any harm was done, or matters had been brought to 
a head, dissension was happily brought about in tbeir councils, and all 
angrily separated. 

In contradiction of the false reports spread about the country, all good 
news was carefully circulated through the district Khans, and also through 
our friends in the hills. The same was done in the station and neighbour- 
hood, and in all cases with the best effect. 

The people of the district never evinced the slightest tendency to revolt, 
and though in Upper Miranzai people talked of our rule being ended, n0 
one ever disobeyed an order, or delayed a day in paying revenue. 

The Turis at one time appeared disposed to be troublesome, but they 
did no harm, and soon ceased to require watching. 

The Vaziris behaved in the most unexceptionable manner since the 
chastisement of the Miami branch of the Kabal Khél at Thal in December 
1856. They sent a deputation to offer Government Rs. 1,000 as a nazar 
for the use of a gun with which to breach the walls of the Dawar villages, 
against which they had been unavailingly breaking their heads for upwards 
of two months. Should the gun be granted, in addition to the money, 
they vowed undying friendship. 

The news of the fall of Delhi ended the anxiety felt as to the 
eventual conduct of the powerful tribes along this frontier, all of whom 
sent in deputations to offer congratulations on the success of our arms. 

The Afridis of the Koh&t pass kept their pase the safest portion of -the 
road in the whole country, and throughout these disturbances there was 
et single charge of crune for them to auswer to, not even a petty 
theft. : 
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A party in Bori were inclined to give trouble by plundering on the 
Péshawar side, but they were peaceably brought to reason, and forced to 
rein restitution by calling on their securities to coerce them, which was 

one. 

Though the conduct of the people was invariably good, in fact, 80 much 
so that Captain Henderson said he could have confidently entrusted the 
cantonments to their keeping, bad occasion required him to call out the 
troops, yet there is no doubt that it is to the Khans and Maliks 
that we were mainly indebted for this good feeling, and these classes 
were, as a body, most ready and forward in serving Government and meeting 
all its wishes with alacrity in every way. Captain Henderson recommended 
that several of the Maliks might receive some small rewards, and the 
Khans were, several of them, deserving of notice. Khoja Mabamad Kh&n’s 
hearty and energetic good-will and his craving for news of our success, his 
bounty to any messenger who brought him any news, and his gifts when he 
heard of the fall of Delhi, gave unmistakeable evidence of hin feeling. 

Bahadair Sher Kh&n is worthy of notice as having done good, zealous 
service; Gholfm Mahamad Khan of Shakardara, Jafar Khan Khatak, and 
Mozafar Khan, tehsildar of Hanga, showed a very proper feeling, and did 
good service in every way in their power. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner Shahzada Mahamad Jambir served with 
much devotion and exerted his knowledge of his countrymen and his 
personal and family ties in every way. His two sons each went, taking 
100 sowars, towards the North-West Provinces. 

The detail of men furnished from this district to aid in preserving order, 
and to coerce mutineers elsewhere is, as detailed below, in addition to the 
military force already stated :— 


Horse. Foot. Btation. 
19th May .. Khatak os sa 60 83 Peshawar. 
Hanga ie - 42 198 Ditto. 
20th May .»» Kobat Police and Jail Guard... Ss 42 Ditto. 
16th to 18th May... Bahadar Sher Khan vee 50 80 Ditto. 
21st May .. Jafar Khan Khatak — ll 82 Ditto. 
27th May ... Kohat Villages ... vs ‘as ie Ditto. 
26th June ... Shakardara Villages aes 1 44 Ditto. 
6th June .... Mir Mobarak Shah ses 80 ve Delhi. 
Totat .. 2384 703 


The above is in addition to the garrison of the outposts, &c., mentioned 
above, 300 foot and 100 sowars. 

A body of Zaimikht and Turi sowars offered their services, as also a 
number of frontier Khataks and Bangash, but, as none were disposed to 
serve out of the Kohat district, their services were declined, though, being 
admirable irregular horsemen, they would have been valuable with the army. 
(Coke, Census Reports, Powell, Cavagnari, Deane, Plowden, Henderson.) 

KOHAT— 
A town, capital of the district of the same name, situated 2 miles south 
of the Afridi hills, on the left bank of the Kohat Toi, 37 miles from Pésh&war, 
84 from Bani, 30 from Khishialgarh, 105 from Rawalpindi, 90 from Atak, 
63 from Kalabagh, 154 from Jhelam, 234 from Kabal, and 264 from Ghazni. 

The town of Kohat is situated in an amphitheatre surrounded by hills at 
varying distances, that of the nearest being about 1,000 yards. To the 
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north, the Afridi hills rise in successive ranges, to the west is an open plain, 
and eouth-weat the Kokodhar, a double-headed hill, at the foot of which runs. 
the Koh&t Toi. To the east is the cantonment, and to the south is a long 
stretch of open cultivated land. It is built on undulating ground, on a 
gravelly and rocky soil, with good natural drainage. It is 14 mile in cir- 
cumference, and is of an irregular shape, with a length of about 600 yards, 
and an average breadth of about 300 yards. There is one good street which 
runs the whole length of the town from east to west, and divides it into 
two unequal parts. In this street are all the sbops, and aboat the centre and 
towards the west end are two open spaces devoted to the sale of grass, 
firewood, &c.; all the other streets are narrow, tortuous, and many bei 
cul-de-sacs. It is surrounded by a light wall 12 feet, but has no ditch. 

There are 1,442 houses in Kohat, and it has a population of 6,064 souls, of 
which 2,364 are adult males. The houses are generally built of mud, a few 
of brick, and all have flat roofs. The only buildings of the least importance 
are the western gateway, which has a fine room in it, and the jail, and 
there is a small Government echool to the south-west of the city. 

Much of the water-supply of the town of Kohat is from a canal drawn from 
Kohat Toi, but as it has first to pase through several dirty villages, then 
through some gravevarda, it reaches the city much polluted, and here, as all 
manner of filth is thrown indiscriminately into it at all parte of ite coutse, 
it acquires so high a degree of impurity as to be, in the opinion of 
-Medical Officers, absolutely unfit for use. 

But the inhabitants also bring water from the fort spring, situated about 
600 yards from the town. Dr. Switzer reporte that the water-supply could 
be rendered most perfect by very small expenditure by bringing it in pipes 
from the spring. 

In Kohat, wheat, Indian-corn, dhal and some other grains are plentiful 
and of good quality ; vegetables are procurable in the winter in some variety, 
vie., carrots, turnips, radishes, peas, salads, but in the summer they are 
chiefly confined to those of the cucurbitous order. It is not very easy to 
obtain good beef at Kohat, but mutton is always procurable, and is generally 

d. 
Othe average price of the following articles of food in 1868 per rupee was— 


January. December. 
Beers. Chittacks. Beers. Chittacka, 

Wheat sez ies 14 64 10 8 
Mung ‘3 es 12 seks 9 8 
Ghi Fe vite 1 4 1 3 
Barley ws fee 19 6 16 ae 
Milk ‘ee sae 12 dad 1i 
Goor és wed 4 12 4 
Meat aes vb 6 oat § si 
Sugar io oT 1 8 1 13 


The current rate for wages for adult labour is 3 annas, but it occasionally 
rises to 4 annas in the hot weather. 
KOHAT— 

A cantonment, fort, and civil station, situated to the east and north- 
east of the city of Kohat. The cantonment is built ona great mound 
of stones rising about 40 to 70 feet above the level of the valley and 
only partially covered with soil. It is traversed by a small ravine, which 
carries the water from the spring near the fort. The neighbourhood of 
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the cantonment on its north and east aspect is finely wooded, owing to 
the abundance of water in this direction, but the site generally is singularly 
arid and bare. Many of the officers’ houses have small gardens, which are 
composed of earth, generally brought from a distance. 

The cantonment of Kohat contains a garrison of 3,000 men, namely, one 
mountain battery; one garrison company, artillery; one regiment of 
cavalry ; three regiments of infantry. 

The lines of the battery are ordinary native lines, well-built, ventilated, 
and not overcrowded. The garrison company is in the fort in barracks. 

The cavalry lines are situated on the site of the village of Bahadir Sher 
Khan, which is high and well-drained. 

The lines of one of the infantry regiments are situated in a low swampy 
situation, with exceedingly bad drainage, to the south-west of the canton- 
ment; they are roomy, well ventilated, are built of sun-dried bricks, and are 
placed in echelon. 

The lines of the other regiments are placed on the ridge, and are well- 
drained and ventilated. But it may be remarked that the whole station is 
overcrowded, so much so that if two regiments of infantry were withdrawn, 
there would not be too much space for the remainder. 

The water for the supply of the cantonments at Kohat is obtained from a 
spring at the north-east angle of the fort, which immediately after its source 
has to pass through the English burial ground, then through man- 
groves, thus in its course collecting all the filth and vermin of the place 
before it finally reaches the lines of the sepoys or the gardens of the officers. 
The water from this source is most abundant, and at the head of the spring 
is quite pure, but by the time it reaches the cantonment it has become dirty 
and unwholesome. Some of the water for the troops is drawn from the 
river, but as it passes through the town and some villages before it reaches 
the cantonment, it is, of course, worse polluted than that from the spring. 
All the medical officers at Kohat complain of the impurity of the water- 
supply, and attribute much of the sickness which occurs to this cause. 

The climate of Kohat is described by Dr. Ross as excellent. June, July, 
and August are of course hot, but the spring and autumn are extremely 
pleasant, and the cold weather is splendid. 

During May the days get hot, but the nights are cool, and frequent 
storms help to keep off the hot weather. In July there are frequent 
dust-storms and occasional showers, and about the middle of September 
the nights begin to cool again. 

A peculiarity of the Kohat climate is a violent wind called ‘the 
Hangii breeze,’ which blows from the west, and which, though very pleasant 
in hot weather, and to those who are well clothed, proves very productive of 
chest affections among the troops. This breeze lasts regularly from November 
to April, and also during the hot weather with greater irregularity. In the 
winter it is quite cold in the early morning at Kohat. The principal dis- 
eases are fever, diarrhea, chest affections, and cholera has attacked this place 
frequently, especially in 1869 and 1871. 

With reference to the crowded state of the Kohat cantonment, it may be 
useful to append copies of correspondence regarding the various sites which 
have been suggested for its enlargement. 

Captain Coke says—“ With regard to the spot to the west of the fort, 
“let, the ground is too low, and the soil a most tenacious mud in the 
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“rainy season. I therefore think it probable that the situation would be 
' unhealthy. 

‘“‘2nd.—Its proximity to the road into the fOrakzai hills, and the 
“presence of a deep ravine or water-course, which comes down from 
“the pass close to the spot selected for the cantonments, would cause much 
‘annoyance to the troops and loss of life, by the cantonments being fired 
“into at nights whenever disputes might arise with the Bazot! tribe. 

‘ Thieving and depredations of all kinds would be much increased in this 
“position from the facility of carrying off horses, &c., through this pass. 
‘ The only prevention to this would be a walled cantonment, which would be 
“ expensive, and I consider undesirable, as shutting the foree up behind a 
“wall would have a bad effect in the eyes of the people of Kob&t and the 
‘¢ surrounding tribes. 

“On the other hand, I take the benefits of the present position on which 
“the cantonments are placed to be these :— 

“ 1s¢—A high and dry position, not affected by the rains, and therefore 
“more likely to be healthy than the plain. 

“Qnd.—The present position commands the roads from Péshiwar to 
“ Kohat, Bana, and Khashialghar ; the other position does not do this. 

“ 3rd.—The present position commands the village situated in the imme- 
“ diate vicinity of Kohat; the other could not do so to the same extent. 

“4¢h.—Although the other position would be more tenable in a military 
“point of view, being better commanded by the guns of the fort, on the 
‘broken ground being cleared away between the present position and the 
“fort, the distance would be inconsiderable, and may be fairly considered to 
“be under the fire of the fort.” 

The necessity for providing lines for the mountain battery brought up 
the question of extending the Kohat cantonment, and a letter was addressed 
by the Panjab Government to the Government of India, of which the 
following are extracts:— 

“The cantonment at Kohat, as it now exists, is very much limited as to 
“space, so much so that Dr. Bruce, Inspector General of Hospitals, says 
“that ‘this station is more crowded than any in India,’ and that be has 
‘never seen so many troops located within an equally small space. 

“ From a perusal of the papers herewith forwarded, it will be seen that 
“an extension of the present cantonment limits is only feasible in one 
“direction. Towards the Koh&t pass the present boundary runs up to a net- 
“work of ravines which it is not deemed prudent to pass. The same 
“objection exists to any extension in the direction of Hangi, so that the 
“only available land lies to the south of cantonment ; but this ground 
“is not free from serious objection. 

“On this available piece of land it was proposed to place the Péshawar 
“ Mountain Train Battery, and by taking advantage of this opportunity to 
“remove the lines of the Panjib Infantry, in view to give space for the 
“civil cantonment, as at present there is no ground set apart for the civil 
“ officers. 

“ However, objections exist to this land being taken up. The Deputy 
“ Commissioner writes: ‘The land which it is proposed to occupy is the 
“richest and most remunerative belonging to the village of Bizadi. Land 
“has been taken from the people of this village on three several occa- 
“ sions, and their village has once been pulled down to be rebuilt on its present 
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“ite? Again, the Commissioner on this subject says ‘that no more fertile 
“‘gource of irritation and anger exist on the part of the people than the 
“taking from them of Jands held by themselves and their forefathers.’ 

“The value determined upon by the Deputy Commissioner as compensation 
“amounts to Re, 27,234, but it is probable that this does not represent the 
“ whole sum that will have to be paid, as the Deputy Commissioner foresees 
“other difficulties that will assuredly arise by having a portion of the 
‘garrison quartered in such close proximity to the village, and with sugar- 
“cane and other high cultivation on the cantonment border. 

“With the cantonment limit as at present existing, and without any in- 
“ crease being made to the present garrison, the question of.the restriction of 
“ this high cultivation (sugarcane, &c.) bas been brought forward on sanitary 
“ considerations, and His Honor believes that sooner or Jater it will be found 
“necessary to prohibit within certain limits this cultivation, although this 
““ measure will cause considerable expense to the Government and loss to the 
“people. General Wilde remarks that, ‘viewing the question in any way, 
“it is simply a conflict of opinions between the health, comfort, and 
‘efficiency of the garrison on the one hand, and the convenience and 
“interest of the inbabitants on the other.’ ” 

The fort of Kobat is situated to the north of the cantonment and city, 
on an artificial mound about 70 feet above, and commanding both. 

It is of an irregular shape, and consists of an upper and a lower part. 
The upper isan irregular pentagon with four semi-circular bastions and 
curtains of from 85 feet to 195 feet. The lower part is a hornwork with 
one full and two half-bastions, a curtain of 153 feet, the flanks of 
the hornwork being 189 feet. 

It is: surrounded by a ditch 15 feet deep, 10 yards broad, rivetted with 
masonry on the inner side. The ground on the west, south-west, and 
south-east sides of the fort is open for a distance of not less than 400 
yards, but on the east and north-east there is a thick grove of trees and 
gardens. The ground, however, slopes down on all sides and commands 
everything round it, with one exception, viz., on the north, where a small 
ridge of equal height with the fort comes within 150 yards of the walls. 
This is as dangerous a neighbour as can well be, and, as it is very steep and 
there is cover for any number of men behind it, batteries could be placed on 
it in defiance of the fire from the fort. 

The walls are of mud, 15 feet thick and 23 feet high. There are barracks 
for the accommodation of the men of the garrison company in the fort, and 
houses for officers. It also contains a masonry magazine. 

The water-supply is drawn from a well inside the fort, of excellent 
water, and also from the spring 130 yards from its north-east angle, and 
the water is good and the supply inexhaustible, but a considerable portion 
of the way to it is commanded by the ridge above-mentioned. 

The fort is always kept provisioned for two months, there being storage 
for 4,000 maunds of grain in it. It was erected, at a cost of Rs. 3,10,600, 
from the plans of Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, and uuder the superintendence 
of Lieutenant Garnett. (Coke, Bruce, Ross, Napier, Garnett, Sim.) 

KOH AT PASS— 
A defile and pass in the Afridi hills, between Kohat and Péshawar. From 
the north side the defile commences at 44 miles south-west from 
Fort Mackeson. From Aimal Chabdtra to the south foot of the Kotal 
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is about 9 miles, The actual entrance is at about jth mile from Aimal, 
thence at 300 yards, and } mile to the right of the road, is the village of 
Akhdr, and in less than 200 yards further the road goes between the main 
ridge and a low detached hill which completely commands the entrance of 
the pass; the width on the east of this hill is 440 yards, and on the west 
it is not more than 300 feet; there is no road on the west of the hill. 
Leaving this narrow, the hills open out to the left, eo that in 4350 yarde 
further there is a space between them of 1,000 yards, of which, however, 
not more than 220 is from the hillock on the right. One furlong further, 
on the right of the road, and under the south end of the hill, there is a tank. 
Proceeding on again for 700 yards the valley opene out to 1} mile in 
width, again closing in gradually to 800 yards in the next 1,400 yards. 

This increases a little further on, but within 850 yards again becomes 
about the same breadth. For the next 3 miles the road goes through 
the valley in a south-east direction, the hills being from 1,000 to 1,200 
yards apart. At this point there is a second tank. Just beyond the tank 
the hills come as close as 400 yards, but again recede to 1,500 in the 
next 3 furlongs. On the left of the road again, under the hill, there 
is another tank ; another 34 furlongs, and the hills again approach to 
about 900 yards, after which two valleys join at right angles to the pass, 
leaving at a distance of 8 furlongs from the last narrow the villages 
of Zargin Khél, 1 mile on the right, and that of Kai, 14 mile on the 
left. Again, in 24 furlongs the narrowest part of the defile is reached, 
viz., about 300 yards, and this continues till the village of Sharaki is 

reached in 1 mile. The road is here completely commanded both from 
the village and the hills on the right. After passing Sharakt for about 3 
furlongs, the valley opens to a breadth varying from ] mile to 1} mile; and 
thence in 2 miles the foot of the Kohat Kotal is reached. One and a quarter 
mile from this is the village of Bosti Khél. The summit of the pass is 
600 to 700 feet above the plain, and as the Afridis will pot permit any 
attempt to improve the road, the ascent, though not steep or difficult, is at 
present very much obstructed with huge rocks. 

On the crest of the pass are three towers, the centre being held by the 
Bangash tribe, the east by the Jawaki Afridis, and the west by the 
Sipths. From the crest there isa good gun road into Kohat, 4} miles, 
made by Lieutenant Garnett, of the Engineere. Along the whole pass the 
roadway is level, and excellent for wheeled carriages, except on the ascent 
of the Kot&l from the north; here it requires making. In the open spaces 
all along the pass are little patches of cultivation. The hills bounding the 
pass are said by Coke to be of the most impracticable nature, but Sir 
Charles Napier calls them steep, but accessible—an opinion in which I agree. 

The Kohst pass throughout its length lies down the bed of a stream 
which rises below the ridge dividing the Gali Khel Afridis from the 
Bazotis, and runs towards Aimal Ch&abutra; it hae ordinarily no water in 
it, but during the rains it carries off the drainage of the hills. Ravines of 
similar nature join it on the east and west from Kil, Zargtn Khel, Spilkai, 
and Akhor. Those on the east led to the Jaw&ki Afridi country, and 
those on the west to that of the Bazdtis and the Basi Khel, Aka Khel 
Afridis. 

There is a great want of water in the pass, There are no springs of any 
description at Akhor; there are a few wells, but the supply of water is 
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scanty and ata very great depth; there are one or two wells at the back 
of Zargin Khél, between it and the hills. With these exceptions, the only 
dependence for water is to be placed in the supply in the tanks, of which 
there are many in the pass, but they are all liable to dry vp in the hot 
weather. It is said there are many springs in the pass known only to Afridis, 
from which they can obtain a supply when the tanks fail. On the Kohat side 
of the Kotal there are four tanks to catch the rain water, one on the creat 
of the pass, another a little below the crest, two in the amphitheatre at the 
foot of the hills, and there is also a masonry reservoir in the post of Fort 
Garnett. 

The following memorandum on the attack of the Kohat Kotal by 
Colonel Vaughan may be here fitly entered :— 

“Viewed from the Kohat side, the Kotal and hills to the right and left of 
‘it present the appearance of a great amphitheatre, or horse-shoe, of which 
“the Kotal itself forms the concave side. The elevation of the Kotal, where 
“the road to PéshSwar passes over it, is about 1,000 feet above the plain. 
“The ridge which forms the left of the amphitheatre (viewed from the 
“ Kotal side) is at its highest point about the same height as the Kotal. 
“The ridge which forms the right of the amphitheatre is more lofty. It 
“terminates towards the Kotal in an elevated bluff peak, 450 feet higher 
than the Kotal, which it commands within easy matchlock range. 

“In the event of our being engaged in hostility with the tribes of the 
“pass (amongst which, for the purposes of this memorandum, I would 
“include the Orakzai clans of Bazoti, Otman Khél, and Firoz Khél), 
“they would probably occupy the Kotal in great force, partly as being from 
“time immemorial their peculiar battle-field and vantage ground, partly 
“with the idea of cutting the road from Kohat to Péshawar. What 
‘I propose to consider is the best way of attacking a force so posted, 
“whether the object in view is to force the Kohat pass, to occupy the 
‘€ Kotal, or draw off the garrisons of the Kotal towers. 

“It having been observed above that the right ridge ends in an 
“elevated bluff peak which commands the Kotal, the capture of this 
“by an advance of infantry with mountain and perhaps field guns along the 
“mght ridge would appear at first sight the most advantageous way of 
“obtaining possession of the Kotal. Field guns could, however, only be 
‘used on this ridge toa very limited extent, and that only by dismounting 
“them and hauling them to the required points by manual labour. There 
‘is moreover a very difficult gap which cuts off the bluff in question 
“from the rest of the ridge, and which, as it is passable only for single 
“‘men, would effectually stop the progress of the mountain battery. This 
‘yap is immediately under the bluff and thoroughly commanded by it; 
“go that an advance by this ridge presents great difficulties, and would 
“‘be very liable to miscarry. For the above reasons, it would seem desir- 
“able to limit any attempt on this side to a feigned attack, or demonstration 
“merely, and to direct the principal effort eleewhere. It will be seen from 
“Captain Salt’s memorandum annexed, that little assistance from mortars 
‘could be looked for in an attack by the right ridge. 

“The ridge which forms the left of the amphitheatre is impracticable 
“for guns of any description. It is easy to reach the Kotal by this ridge, 
“but the latter part of the way is commanded by a huge bluff hill forming 
“the western extremity of the Kotal, and the roadway by which the troops 
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would pass is for some distance bounded on the right by a precipice. This 
route therefore is unsuitable for the principal attack, but it will be valuable 
“for an sey and the occupation by infantry of the high peak in 
‘particular, in which the actual ridge terminates, would be necessary to 
“ cover the flank of a direct attack upon the Kotal. 

‘A direct attack upon the Kotal is, I think, the one which will be 
“ adopted with the best prospect of success. The ground over which a 
“direct attack would be made may be thus desenibed—from the ridge 
“ which we call the Kotal, three broad spurs, separated from each other 
“ by deep ravines, lead down into the plain. The road in present use ia 
“ constructed of the right-hand spur of the three. This spur is almost 
“throughout commanded by the high ridge forming the right of the 
“ amphitheatre otherwise it presents no obstacles to infantry and mountain 
“battery guns, and the road ttselfis practicable for guns in draught. The 
“ centre spur is traversed by an old road now in disuse, and, like the right 
‘ spur, is accessible to infantry and mountain battery guns, but not for 
“ guns in draught. The left spur is more difficult. The centre spur is 
“the one by which the Kotal will be easiest stormed, and the following 
“are the dispositions I should recommend for the attack. Flankiog 
“columns of infantry would be told off to ascend the ndges forming the 
“right and left of the amphitheatre, both to cover the flanke of the main 
“column and to distract the attention of the enemy. As soon as these 
“flanking columns had made some progress, and were fairly establihsed 
“on their respective heights, a column would, under cover of available 
“artillery, obtain possession of the tower about half-way up the right 
“spur of the three leading from the Kotal. This having been effected, 
“the main infantry column and mountain battery would ascend by the 
‘centre spur and assault the Kotal. This advance would be greatly aided 
“by the field guns, which would follow the present road and join the 
“infantry column at the tower, on the right spur from which point a 
“very effective fire could be brought upon the Kotal. Any mortars or 
“heavy guns which might be available could, from a position in rear of the 
“main column, fire with effect during the advance upon the crest of the 
“ Kotal (see Captain Salt’s letter annexed). The success of the attack 
“would, of course, depend upon the spirit and determination of the troops, 
“but I believe that the disposition and arrangements proposed above are 
“those best suited to overcome the unquestionable difficulties of the 
“ operation in view. . 

“The present garrison of Kohat,* supplemented as I presume it 

“would be, by the Bangash and other 


5 i Se levies, would, I consider, be strong enough 
1 regiment, cavalry. “to undertake the above operation with 
8 ditto infantry. “every prospect of success, especially as, 
18-inch mortar. “should the contingency arise to make 


Seay eee “such an operation necessary, it is to be 
“supposed the attention of the pass tribes would be more or less dis- 
“tracted by the movements of the troops. 

The memorandum of Captain Salt, alluded to, is as follows :— 

“*From the experimental practice which was carried on with 18-inch 
“and 15$-inch mortars on the 2nd April last, it appears that for any ranges 
“and elevation in excess of 700 yards and 600 feet respectively the 
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 §§-inch mortar would not be fouad effective, at and under that distance 
“and elevation it would be found useful in the attack of fortified and 
“other positions. For any proposed attack on the Kotal of the Pésahwar 
“road, I consider the 5}-inch mortar to be useless. The 8-inch mortar 
‘‘ was found, however, to range well up, and a battery of that description 
“ could bring a fire of great precision and effect upon the Kotal, and also 
‘‘on positions of much greater altitude. The estimated range and 
“ elevation at the experimental practice were 1,300 yards and 1,000 feet, 
“respectively, and with reference to the natural features of the ridge 
“ over which the road runs, it is evident that a battery of mortars firing 
“from below would render the position untenable, the descent on the 
“northern side being abrupt and precipitous. It would, however, be more 
“ difficult for an enemy from the heights to the eastward of the pass, on 
“account of the greater distance and elevation, and also from these hills 
“affording better cover, while the ground at the foot of them affords 
“fewer available positions for the mortars. It would be necessary in an 
“attack upon these eastward ranges to place the mortars considerably 
“nearer to their foot than was the case at the experimental practice, 
“because, although a much greater altitude may be obtained from the 
“fire of the 8-inch mortars than would be required at the Kotal, yet 
“a preater range will not be concomitant, and I consider that 1,300 
“yards must be regarded as the limit.’ ”’ 

The tribes who hold or have an interest in the Kohat pass are :—1, Bangash ; 
2, Jawaki, Adam Khel Afridis; 8, Bazoti, Firoz Khel, Otman Khél, 
and Sip&h Orakzdis; 4, Gali, Adam Khél Afridis; 5, Akborwal, Hasn 
Khel, Adam Khal Afridis. 

The British connection with the Kohat pass commenced immediately 
with the annexation of the Peshawar and Kohat districts in 1449, and now, 
in 1873, the difficalties connected with its safe passage still continue. 
I propose therefore, in order to make the nature of these difficulties easily 
comprehensible, to give a short sketch of our relations with this pass 
from 1849 to the present day. 

Following the example of all former Governors of Péshawar, the British, 
in April 1849, entered into an agreement. with the Afridis of the Gali Khél, 
by which the latter agreed to keep open the communication of the pass in 
consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 5,700, of which Rs, 3,000 
were to be paid to the Maliks, and the balance for the entertainment of 
guards, to be distributed along the pass. This arrangement was effected 
at the end of 1849. 

On 2nd February 1850 a party of sappers employed in constructing 
a road from Kohat to the crest of the Kotal, in British territory, were 
surprised by a party of Afridis. The assailed had not even time to arm 
themselves. The assailants are said to have numbered mvre than a 
thousand ; 12 of the sappers were killed and 6 wounded. 

The matter was at once reported to the Board and the Brigadier at 
Peshawar, and the departure of two Panjab regiments named for Kohat 
was deferred. 

Colonel Lawrence at first supposed the aggression was no indication 
of any hostile combination among the hill tribes, but merely an effort 
of the clan through whose territory the road was to pass to “ prevent our 
labours, and thus purchase forbearance.” 
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Subsequent information pointed to a coalition between the Afridi tribe 
and the men of Akhor in particular. The iustiyator and leader was 
reported to be a proscribed freebooter named Darid Khin; the avowed 
object of aggression was to compel reversion to the rates at which salt 
used to be obtained from the mines of Kohat and vicinity. Colonel 
Lawrence’s own opinion, however, was that the chief cause was the making 
of the Kohat road, inasmuch as its completion would throw open the 
fastnesses of the neighbouring tribes, and make them accessible to regu- 
lar troops. 

It 2 even rumoured that Sirdar Gholam Haidar Khao, Barakzai, then at 
Jalalabad with 500 sowars, apprehensive of a forward movement on our part, 
because of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier’s presence at Pésha- 
war, was in consultation with the Khaibar chiefs with a view to a general 
rising of the tribes. 

The Board, on receiving copies of the letter addressed by Colonel Lawrence 
to the Brigadier, replied, discountenancing «ny aggressive movement without 
previous instructions, and suggesting precautions against future attacks. 

Meanwhile the Commander-in-Chief had arrived in Pésh&war, and on the 
7th February 1850 issued orders for an advance through the Kob&t pass. 

The object of this expedition was two-fold; first, to strengthen Kohat; 
and, secondly, to punish the offending tribes. 

i Leash ot haves artillecg seiehiaape®. The force detailed for this duty is named 
rate elephant transport. in the margin, and was placed under the 
26-inch mortars, carried on 1 ele- command of Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, 
phant. who marched to carry out his orders on the 


‘ only re. 9th of February. 


2 » 98th ,, - On the 10th the force entered the pass, 
_ 28rd Native Infantry (Commander- and Sir Charles Napier, who accompanied the 
Slats Hocloaet Native Infantry force, was met by some deputies from the 

15th Irregalar Cavalry. " village of Akhor, who endeavoured to ex- 


let Infant iment. ( Punjab Ir- culpate themselves, but Lieutenant Colonel 
” Cavalry ee Oe { > dng Taerence being assured that his information 
"was correct as to what villazes had formed 
the force that massacred our detachment, aod that this was one of those 
villages, Sir Charles’ answer to the deputies was that their people must give 
themselves and their arms up to him. Sir Charles gave them an hour to 
consider what answer they would give to his summons to surrender them- 
selves. At the end of the hour they returned and said that their companions 
would not listen to them, and the Commander-in-Chief therefore ordered 
Sir C. Campbell to crown the heights round the village, but not to fire 
unless fired upon. Four companies of the Ist Panjab Infantry, under 
Captain Coke, were sent to crown the heights mentioned above, while 
Colonel Lawrence, at the head of a large body of armed villagers from the 
plains, ascended from another point in the same direction. The enemy 
were speedily dislodged, and driven through the village over the heights 
in rear. Two guns of the troop of Horse Artillery, uoder Lieutenant 
Colonel Fordyce, assisted in this operation, and mainly contributed to its 
success. 5 
The village was burnt under the orders of the civil authority. 
The obstruction to the entrance of the defile being thus removed, the 
column moved forward towards Zargan Khél, leaving at the head of the 
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pass a large number of armed villagers who had accompanied Colonel 
Lawrence and the 15th Irregular Cavalry under Major Fisher. 

On nearing Zargin Khél, the enemy were found posted on the heights 
above this village, as at Akhor, and were driven thence by detachments of 
the 60th and 98th Regiments, assisted by the troop of Horse Artillery, 
and the village was immediately burnt under the directions of the civil 
authority. 

On encamping for the evening in the valley, which in this part is within 
fire from the heights on either side, the enemy crowned the hills and kept 
up a desultory fire on the camp immediately below them, killing and 
wounding several of the force ; two companies of the 3lst Native Infantry 
under Captain Hampton, and a company of Captain Coke’s regiment 
ascending on either side, immediately cleared the heights and held them 
for the night. 

Previous to the column moving forward on the morning of the 11th, 
a detachment, consisting of two guns on elephants, the Grenadier Company 
of the 6lst Regiment, and three companies of Captain Coke’s regiment, 
the whole under the command of Colonel Fordyce, proceeded to the 
village of Kai, which he caused to be burnt. Resistance similar to that 
experienced at the two other villages was met with here. On the return 
of this detachment, the column resumed its march through the pass, 
which after leaving Zargin Khél becomes extremely narrow and difficult, 
being commanded by the heights which immediately overlook it, and to 
, which the enemy were in occupation. To enable the column to proceed, 
it became necessary to dislodge the enemy from this position, and to 
effect this a detachment of three companies of Captain Coke’s regiment 
ascended the heights on the left, whilst a detachment of the 60th Rifles, 
supported by one of the 98th, crowned the steeps on the right, dislodg- 
ing the enemy as the column moved on towards the village of Sharaki, 
which experienced a similar fate with the others. 

Meanwhile the rear-guard, composed of the 23rd Native Infantry and 
two Horse Artillery guns, under Major Platt, met with considerable annoy- 
ance from large bodies of the enemy, who pressed heavily on his rear and 
flanks, occupying each height as soon as vacated by his rear and flanking 
parties, until he reached the village of Sharaki. 

The force encamped inside of the pass leading into the valley of Kohat, 
which was held by some irregular troops under the orders of Lieutenant 
Pollock. On the afternoon of this day the lst Panjab Cavalry continued 
its march to Kohat. 

The heights overlooking the front of the camp were occupied by a 
company of the 23rd Native Infantry, which immediately after dark was 
attacked by a party of the enemy, who were driven off before the arrival 
of the inlying picket of this regiment, who were sent to reinforce this 
company when the firing was first heard. 

About 8 o’clock on the following morning, two companies of the 31st 
Native Infantry, who, under Captain Dunmore of that regiment, had held 
the hejghte overlooking the rear of the camp, and who had remained 
unmolested during the night, no sign of the enemy being visible, were 
ordered down for the purpose of enabling the men to procure water and 
regular food, it being the third day they had not cooked. As this order 
was being conveyed to Captain Dunmore, a party of 20 men of the 31st 
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Native Infantry waa detached under a native officer, with particular in- 
atructions to ascend the heights in a direction pointed out to him, as more 
easy of acceas, and to hold the position during the temporary absence of 
the two companies. 

The native officer, instead of obeying his orders, proceeded direct upon 
Captain Dunmore’s detachment, which at this time was in the act of de- 
ascending the steepest part of the hill by alternate companies, when the 
rearmost company under Ensign Sittwell, which was atill some distance 
up the steep, as well as the native officer’s party, who bad just reached 
him, were suddenly attacked by a body of the enemy, who opened a ve 
severe fire and rolled down huge stones ihe them. Ensign Sittwell, 
together with several of his men, were struck down and wounded by the first 
discharge, and so sudden and impetuous was the attack of the mountaineers, 
in which Ensign Sittwell lost his life, that it was with the greatest diff- 
culty the brave sepoys of his regiment succeeded in rescuing his body. 

The retreat of this party was covered by a Horse Artillery guo, which 
prevented the enemy following up their first attack. 

Simultaneous with this affair, the picket of the 28rd Native Infantry 
was attacked, to reinforce which a company of the same regiment was 
immediately sent under Lieutenant Hilliard. This officer ascended the 
heights, and in the act of driving off the enemy was severely wounded. 

The flank companies of the 98th Regiment, 2 companies of the 3lat 
Native Infantry, 2 companies of Captain Coke’s regiment, with 2 Horse 
Artillery guns, the whole under the command of Major Haythorne, 98th 
Regiment, were now detached to cover a party employed in burning the 
three villages of Bosti Khel; the enemy offered similar resistance as on the 
previous occasions, but the duty was effected without a single casualty. 

On the morning of the 13th the force was put in motion to return to 
Péshawar, the baggage being in the centre of the column, and every 
precaution taken for its protection as in the advance. 

Captain Coke’s regiment remained on the ground some time after the 
force was in motion, when they proceeded to Koh&t without molestation. 

The column commenced its march about 7 «a. m.; on the advanced 
guard nearing Sharaki, the enemy opened fire from the neighbouring 
heights, and from this point, until the rear-guard had reached the immediate 
vicinity of Akhor, nearly the whole length of the defile, these mountaineers 
contested the ground, opposing the force in front, and hanging incessantly 
on its flanks and rear during the whole passage with greater perseverance 
than they had manifested in our advance; notwithstanding which not a 
single beast of burden or article of baggage was lost during the whole 
course of these operations. 

The operations being thus concluded, Sir Colin Campbell reported on the 
services of the officers under his command in the following terms :—‘“ His 
“ Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was himself an eye-witness of the 
“admirable steadiness and conduct of the force onganed in this service, and 
“of the zeal and ability displayed by Lieutenant Colonel Bradahaw, of the 
“ 60th Rifles, in charge of the advanced guard, both in the advance to and 
“return from Kohat; by Lieutenant Colonel Fordyce, commanding the Ar- 
‘‘tillery, who rendered the column most essential service by the able hand- 
“ling and admirable practice of his guns ; as well as by Lieutenant Colonel 
“ Corfield, 31st Native Infantry, who commanded the rear-guard on the 
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‘return of the column, and Major Platt, 23rd Native Infantry, who com- 
* manded it on ite advance. 
‘‘ The conduct of Captain Coke and the brave regiment under his com- 
“ mand cannot be too highly spoken of, eliciting, as it did, the admiration 
“ of the whole force. 
‘¢ The force is much indebted to Captain Simpson, the Assistant Commis- 
Captain Staples, 7th Light Cavalry. “sary General, for his able departmental 
», Young ” “ arrangements, as well asto the exertions 


PNaRC une Regiment « of the four officers named in the margin, 


Ensign Perkins, 7lst Regiment “ employed in assisting to keep the baggage 
Native Infantry. ‘‘ in compact order. 

‘ Lieutenant Norman, 3lst Regiment Native Infantry, acting Major of 
“ Brigade, made himeelf conspicuous by his zeal and activity during this 
“ service, and for his exertion im bringing in the wounded men of Ensign 
‘« Sittwell’s party. I beg to recommend him to the notice of His Excellency 
“ the Commander-in-Chief. 

“T beg also to express my obligations to Lieutenant Paton, Deputy Aasist- 
“ant Quarter Master General, and to Lieutenant Peyton, 98th Regiment, 
“‘ who acted as my Aide-de-Camp, for the hearty and willing assistance they 
“rendered me. 

“I have had the greatest pleasure in being associated with Colonel 
“ Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner, on this service, to whom is due my 
“ warmest acknowledgments for the cordial and obliging readiness which he 
‘ evinced at all times to render assistance to myself and the troops when- 
‘‘ ever in his power todo so.” 

The loss in these operations was 1 officer (Lieut. Sittwell), 1 native 
officer, 2 non-commissioned officers, 15 rank and file killed, and 1 officer 
(Lieutenant Hilliard), 1 native officer, 4 non-commissioned officers, and 68 
rank and file wounded. 

In the civil report of the operations, it is noteworthy that the militia em- 
ployed on this occasion behaved very badly, as the following extracts show :— 

“The militia was of little or no assistance.” ‘ Another unavailing effort 
“* was made to induce the militia to attack.’”? These remarks, however, do 
not apply to the detachment under Fateh Khan, regarding whom Colonel 
Lawrence reports: 

“ A remarkable incident of this movement was the conspicuous gallantry 
“ of a small band of Khaibaris of the Malikdin Khel under Subadar Fateh 
“Khan; this party was ever foremost, Fateh Khan and his standard-bearer 
“Jeading the van. In recognition of this conduct the Commander-in-Chief 
“ directed that Fateh Khan and his standard-bearer should be mounted on an 
“ elephant and precede the column into Péshawar ; and the same evening an 
“appropriate reward was conferred in full durbar on these two distinguished 
“ men. 

His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief then issued the following order :— 

Head Quarters Camp, Péshawar, 16th Februarg 1850. 

“The Afridi tribe, inhabiting the mountain range which separates Pésha war 
“from Kohat, received certain sums of money from our Government to pro- 
“tect the communications between the above-mentioned towns. Instead of 
“doing so, they, on the 2nd instant, assembled in great numbers, fell by sur- 
“ prise on a detachment of sappers and miners peacefully employed in repair- 
“ing the road over the pass at Kohat, and massacred the unoffending soldiers. 
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“ Such treacherous and eanguioary conduct required chastisement, and it 
“also became necessary to reinforce the post of Koh&t, which by the insur- 
“rection of these Afridi tribes was cut off and placed in danger. 

“The Commander-in-Chief therefore marched to reinforce Kobat and 
“punish the Afridi tribe, which objects have been effected by Sir Colin 
“Campbell, commanding the troops, and by Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence, 
“ commanding the civil force. The able manner in which both these officers 
“made their respective arrangements demands this public expression of the: 
“ Commander-in-Chief’s approbation. 

‘The admirable practice made by the Artillery in dislodging the enemy 
“from the heights does much credit to Lieutenant Colonel Foid soe and 
“those under his orders. Lieutenant Colonel Bradshaw commanded the 
“advanced guard, both in going to and returning from Kob&t, and that ex- 
“cellent officer exhibited as thorough a knowledge of his duties as he did 
“when he commanded the force in the Lunkhor valley. Lieutenant 
“ Colonel Corfield in returning, and Major Platt in advancing, to Kohat, 
“commanded the rear guards, distinguished themselves by the cool judg- 
“ment and skill with which they repulsed the attacks of an active enemy. 

“In short, the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates composing 
“this moveable column did their work admirably. 

“The fighting and labor fell upon those who had to scale the precipices, to 
“secure the camp, and (when marching) to protect the front, flanks, and rear 
“of the column, while passing twice through a dangerous defile of 13 miles 
“in length, under a constant fire from matchlockmen. 

“The personal activity and intrepid conduct of those whose good fortune 
“gave them the opportunity of thus distinguishing themselves in sight of 
“their companions in arms excited the admiration of the Commander-in- 
“Chief, and added one more proof to those on record that wild and andis- 
‘‘ciplined mountaineers have but little chance of success when opposed to 
“disciplined battalions. It is said that, in making this march to Kohat, 
“ Ranjit Sing lost a thousand men ; the Commander-in-Chief does not know 
“ whether this story is correct or not, but Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell has 
“lost but twenty, nor was there one bit of baggage taken by our enemies, 
“though they are renowned for being the most daring and dexterous plunderers 
“inthe world! Itis right that young military men should notice these facts, 
“ because they teach practically the vast power of discipline against which 
‘‘ mountains and plains and rivers and jungles all cease to be insuperable 
** obstacles. : : 

‘The Commander-in-Chief cannot close this order without expressing his 
“ deep sorrow for the gallant men who have fallen. No soldier ever died on 
“the field of battle more gloriously than young Sittwell of the 31st Native 
“Infantry, and the self-devoted soldiers, Havildar Golab Ditchit, Naik 
“ Maddoo Sing, and Sepoys Meerween, Opadiah, and Dinbund Panday, who 
“fell in trying to save the wounded officer, although this heroic young man 
“called upon them to leave him and save themselves, which they refused to 
“do, and died with him, Europeans and natives must alike feel proud of 
“these noble men ! : 

«The brave Lieutenant Hilliard, of the 23rd Native Infantry, and his small 
“band equally sustained the honor of the Indian army, and though this 
“valiant officer’s wound is severe, there is reason to hope that he and the 
“rest of the wounded will in time be restored to their duties. 
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“As Captain Coke and the let Panjab Regiment of Infantry sustained 
‘the brunt of this skirmishing, the Commander-in-Chief thinks it due to 
“this admirable young corps and ite excellent leader to say that their 
‘conduct called forth the applause of the whole column.” 

The Supreme Government, on receipt of the dispatch containing the fore- 
going details, conveyed thanks to the officers concerned. In their opinion, 
the lawless and predatory character of this tribe was sufficient to account 
for such attacks whenever they might take place; at the same time a 
report was required on the alleged cause, viz., the regulations of the salt 
mines, and a disapproval was recorded of any measure calculated to give the 
tribes cause for discontent. 

The Board of Administration availed themselves of this opportunity of 
enunciating the. principles whereby officers were to be guided on similar occa- 
sions. In the event of any local outbreak or internal disturbance, prompt 
and severe measures were to be taken for its supression. In case, however, 
of any external hostility or incursions by border tribes, or their co-operation 
with local rebellion, no aggressive movement beyond the frontier was to be 
made without the previous sanction of the Board or of Government. 

The chief causes of this outrage, says Mr. Temple, at that time Secretary 
to the Panjab Government, were probably the innate ferocity of the Afridis, 
their distrust of a civilized Government, and the machinations of a noted 
freebooter, who had, previously to annexation, forfeited, for his crimes, an 
estate in the Péshawar district, and who hoped, by disturbing the passage 
of the defile, to induce the British to conclude terms with him. But other 
causes were at the time attributed. It was by some supposed that the in- 
creased taxation of salt, the construction of a road through the pass, and the 
non-receipt of the stipulated allowances by the Afridis were circumstances of 
provocation. But each of the three points admits of explanation. In the 
first place, the British tax on Trans-Indus galt did not injuriously affect the 
Afridis, The duty leviable at the mines was indeed higher than the former 
taxes, but this was the only duty; while town and trausit market duties, 
to which the salt had been previously liable, were remitted. The aggre- 
gate of the three kinds of previous taxes exceeded the single duty of 
the British, at least two-fold in all cases, and even four-fold in some cases. 
But the rate of duty, while it might affect the western tribes or the con- 
sumers of the plains in Péshdwar or elsewhere, would not injure the 
Afridis, who are great carriers, and not great consumers. If the price 
of salt were high, the consumer might suffer, but the carrier would 
realize bis full dues. Moreover, experience shows that when the price of 
Trans-Indus salt is increased, the profits of the carrier nse to a still greater 
degree. This fact has been repeatedly admitted by the Afridis them- 
selves at conferences; so that some have thought that, if the present duties 
were to be enhanced, the Afridis at least would be actual gainers. But 
the duties have never been raised from the rate originally fixed (2, 3, and 
4 annas per maund); while in the Panjab the duty amounts to Rs. 2 
per maund, and has always been cheerfully paid. Furthermore, if the 
duties had been vexatious to the Afridis, which they were not, still they 
had not come into operation when the party of sappers and miners were 
murdered. The temporary closing of the mines pending inquiry might 
perhaps have created some mistrust, but they had been re-opened just 
before the outrage took place. As for the road, no such work was being 
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carried on within Afridi limite, nor through any part of the pass. The 
unfortunate sappers were working within our territory, near Kohat, at a 
place where a regular road has been since constructed. As for the allow- 
ances being paid, not to the Afridis, but to another party, who failed to 
pass it on to the proper recipients, the British Officer at Kohat deposed 
that the money was disbursed to the Afridi Malike in his own presence. 

Soon after hostilities commenced afresh on the 29th April 1850, a ‘jirga’ 
assembled among the hillmen, who determined to capture the tower 
on the summit of the Kobat pass. 

Next day a large body assembled to accomplish this object. Captain 
Coke marched out at the head of his corps with guns for the relief of the 
garrison. A company was eventually thrown into the tower, the casualties 
being 1] killed and 14 wounded,—total 25. 

On the lst March 1850 the hillmen again assembled in force, and occu- 
pied themselves in destroying the road; they withdrew during the night, 
and supplies and ammunition were sent to the besieged. 

On the 2nd March the demonstration continued ; and an effort to negotiate 
peace proved futile, owing to the arrival of Daria Khan with 800 men from 
Tira. 

On the 3rd March, the tower having been so closely invested as to cut 
off all communication, it was deemed by Captain Coke imperative that 
a forward movement should be made for its relief; accordingly 450 men 
moved out, with 500 Kohat volunteers, and after a parley of two hours the 
hillmen were induced to permit the withdrawal of the guard from the tower. 
The Afridis soon returned and destroyed the deserted post, and the same 
evening dispersed to their homes. The force returned to Kohat. The 
services of Shahzada Jambar were favorably noticed by Captain Coke on this 
occasion. 

The Deputy Commissioner in Péshawar, in communicating the re-commence- 
ment of hostilities to the Brigadier, remarked :—“ That it is desirable, if pos- 
“sible, in the next expedition against these rebels, to destroy more effectually 
“their villages and blow up their many towers, as also to burn their crops.’ 
The construction of martello towers in the pass was at the same time re- 
commended ; also the storing of grain at Peshawar for emergent occasions. 

The Board of Administration now addressed the Adjutant General, send- 
ing at the same time a statement of the force available for any expedition 
that might be determined on ; and in their report to Government representing 
the necessity for the exemplary punishment of the Afridis. 

The Commander-in-Chief differed from the local officers as regards that 
necessity. In his opinion, the destruction of villages and the burning of 
crops would simply tend to exasperate the tribes, while the cost of an exten- 
sive system of warfare would produce loss in life and money incommensurate 
with any possible result. The only possible plan that struck him was a 
treaty with the Afridis, having for its object the keeping up of the Kohat 
road in consideration of a pecuniary allowance. 

The decision of this difference was referred by the Board to the Supreme 
Government. They rejected the notion of any treaty before actual euljec- 
tion of the Afridis, and in support of their policy quoted the case of Sangao 
and Pali in Baizai. 

The Supreme Government objected to the immediate employment of 
force. They agreed with the Board as to the necessity of sometimes adoptin g 
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measures in dealing with barbarous tribes which would be considered 
cruel and unjustifiable between civilized nations, yet they were reluctant 
to give their consent to any expedition having for its object the destruc- 
tion of crops or villages, unless the conduct of the tribes proved such as 
to leave no option. Conciliatory measures were therefore recommended. 

Not long after the attack on the tower just described, the Ist Panjab 
Cavalry marched to Péshawar without molestation. Hostilities were expected, 
particularly as Dardnis had arrived in the pass from Gholém Haidar 
Khan with the intention of continuing the hostilities commenced by the 
Afridis. 

About the middle of April the chief malike of the Adam Khel waited 
on the Deputy Commissioner of Péshadwar suing for terms. The Supreme 
Government proposed an armistice on the following conditions :— 
lst.—The maliks engage to keep the pass open at all times, safe and 
free. 

2nd.—The maliks to receive the same allowance as in 1849, and to be 
admitted to the same terms in respect to salt as other tribes. 

3rd.—For the fulfilment of these conditions, hostages to be taken. 

The above terms were to he offered to the repentant maliks at Péshawar. 
If accepted, hostages were to be taken and arrangements for payment of 
allowances made ; if rejected, three days’ grace was to be allowed to the tribe 
to betake themselves to their fastnesses, after which all intercourse with 
British subjects was to be prohibited on pain of imprisonment. 

On the 6th June 1850, all the assembled maliks of Akhor, Zargin Khel, 
and Sharaki accepted the conditions and promised hostages. 

But it soon became obvious that the body of the tribes represented by 
these maliks was not prepared for submission. On the 9th June a Subadar 
returning from Kohat was plundered. The dak papers were torn up, and 
the carner beaten, and an intended attack on the Assistant Commissioner of 
Kohat was reported. 

Orders were now issued both at Péshawar and Kohat for shutting out the 
offending tribes and seizing such as happened to bein British territory. 
This was followed by numerous seizures, some of women, which gave 
particular anxiety to the tribes. 

About this time the Jawaki tribe offered to open a road through the Bori 
and Jami passes, and to carry the d&k regularly. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner recommended this offer for the favorable consideration of the Board ; 
(1) because of the then hopelessness of keeping the pass open; and (2) 
because its acceptance would create a rupture among the tribes. The Board 
endorsed the project. At first, the Supreme Government replied that 
as the Khashalgarh route was open, it was unadvisable to thrust travellers 
through a new pass, of which they knew nothing, and to the safe conduct 
of clans of doubtful fidelity. Subsequently, however, the new pass was 
approved of, and an agreement come to with the tribes. 

As regards the renewal of hostilities, Government prohibited any exten- 
sive aggressive movement till after the rains, considering it safer to await 
the result of the blockade already established. 

The infraction of the agreement was followed by an incursion into British 
territory and the plunder of the village of Jani-ki-garhi on the night of the 


26th July. The assailants belonged to the villages of Zargiin, Khél, Sharak1, 
and Bosti Khel, and numbered about 400. 
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On the 18th September, the Deputy Commissioner, Péshawar, bronght to 
the notice of the Board that the Afridi tribe had again sued for terms, offer- 
ing the headmen of the new pass as the security. He pointed out the ad- 
visability of entering into a treaty, as there was every reason to believe the 
present submission sincere. He also drew attention to the great importance of 
maintaining permanent possession of the Kohat salt mines and to the advan- 
tages to be gained hy hhving strong outposts at these points; for an exclusion, 
for six months, of any tribe habitually frequenting the mines must reduce 
them to submission or starvation. 

The Board, in forwarding a copy of the above to Government, recom- 
mended a treaty with the Afridis, and though concurring in the necessity for 
posts at the salt mines, deferred sanctioning them until the sites had been 
inspected and reported on by some officer of mature experience. Willing 
to treat the Afridis considerately, the British Government consented to 
renew their old allowances on condition of their being responsible for the 
security of the pass. In order to strengthen the arrangement, Rahmat 
Khan, a chief of the neighbouring Orakziis, was admitted to a share of 
the responsibility, aud was granted a personal allowanceof Rs. 2,000 per 
annum and Rs. 6,000 as the pay of a mounted guard to be maintained on 
the crest of the ridge near Kohat. As then (November 1850) revised, the 
payments aggregated Rs, 13,700 per annum. 

From this time till 1858, the pass remained open, occasional robberies 
excepted, but the Afridis regarded the share which Rahmat Khan had in 
the pass arrangements with extreme jealousy, and the ill-feelings thus raised 
culminated in October of that year, when they attacked Rabmat Khan’s 
post on the Kotal, in which there were only 20 (instead of the stipulated 
100) men, and seized it. The pass was then closed, postal communication 
stopped, and British officers were fired upon by the Afridis. 

TheChief Commissioner soon after this, in November 1853, arrived at Pésha- 
war, and directed Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner, to arrange for the 
attendance of the Maliks of the Kohat pass. These men accordingly came 
in, and had a long conference with the Chief Commissioner, during which 
Major Edwardes, the Commissioner, Captain James, the Deputy Commie- 
sioner of Péshawar, and Captain Coke, the officer in charge of Kohat, were 

resent. ; 
: Previous to this conference, the Chief Commissioner had held frequent 
communications with the officers above named on the important question of 
the management of the Kohat pass, and explained fully to them the desire of 
the Most Noble the Governor General in Council that we should arrange 
matters, as far as possible for the present, to prevent the necessity of an 
immediate recourse to hostilities. 

There were four modes of arranging for the re-opening of the Kohat 
pass, which appeared feasible—Ist, to restore matters to the old status, 
viz., to give Rahmat Khan Orakzai Rs. 13,700 per annum for himself 
and the Afridie, making them responsible as formerly for the security 
of the pass; 2nd, to give the Afridis for the pass (but ouly on their 
own share of the old allowances, viz.,) Rs. 5,700; 3rd, to divide the 
pass into sections, making separate arrangements with the beads of those 
tribes who held each portion; and 4th, to hold the Kotal or summit 
of the pass ourselves and make an arrangement with the Atridis for the 
remainder. 
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To the first plan, all our officers were opposed. They felt that the Afridtg 
were opposed to further connection with Rahmat Khan, who had proved his 
incapacity to conciliate and control them. The second plan was that to 
which Captain James inclined as most acceptable to the Afridis themselves ; 
the third was the proposition of Captain Coke; and the last, that of Colonel 
Mackeson, the late Commissioner of Péshawar, to which the Chief Commis- 
sioner himself inclined. This last was eventually given up, not simply 
because it entailed considerable expense but because it did not appear 
probable that any reasonable number of the undisciplined Irregulars un- 
connected with the tribes in the vicinity of the pass could hold the Kotal. 

The discussion was therefore narrowed to the second and third plans, and, 
though Captain James still inclined to his former views, it was agreed that 
the one of making separate arrangements promised the best security and 
the greatest permanence. Our officers were unanimously of opinion that it 
was out of the question giving the Afridis a rupee in excess of their former 
emoluments. Rahmat Khan was their own selection. He may have 
treated them ill, but it would not do to allow them to benefit by their own 
wrongful acts.. They had repeatedly broken this engagement and shut the 
pass. They had even, when enjoying our allowances, permitted travellers to 
be murdered and robbed close to their villages, which offered a refuge to the 
outlaws and ruffians of our districts from whence they sallied out to plunder. 
The Afridis had finally crowned a series of misdeeds by attacking the posts 
of their chosen leader and expelling his men. 

The following therefore were the propositions which it was decided should be 
offered to the Afridis :—Ist, that the whole crest of the Kotal and the side of 
the hill towards Kohat down to Captain Coke’s first choki at the Kohat 
entrance of the pass should be made over to the Bangash tribe, who, out of their 
allowances, would satisfy and be responsible for the good conduct of the 
Bazotie, Otman Khels, Firoz Khel and other minor tribes, and that the allow- 
ance for this duty should be Rs. 7,700 per annum; 2nd, that from below the 
Kotal or the Péshawar side down to Akhor and the Basi Khel boundary 
should be made over to the Afridis on Rs. 5,400 per annum; 3rd, with 
the Basi Khel Afridis an arrangement should be made for the rest of 
the road (being the broken ground outside the pass on the Péshawar side) 
for Rs. 600. 

A conference then took place on the 5th November with the second party, 
the Gali or Hasan Khel Afridis, who, with Rahmat Khan Orakzai, had 
hitherto engaged for the whole pass. 

The Chief Commissioner on this occasion carefully recapitulated the past 
history of our engagement, showing how great had been their perfidy, ingrati- 
tude and inconstancy. They replied, that they were prepared to be faithful 
to their promises for the future; that, in fact, they had never broken them, 
but that Rahmat Khan had defrauded them; and that, for the future, they 
wished to have no chief over them. 

The Chief Commissioner then told them the arrangements which he pro- 
mised; by which they would be responsible for that portion of the pass 
which goes through the lands of their own tribes. This they refused, saying 
they would alone engage for the whole pass and take all the allowances, and 
added that rather than not bave the whole line to themselves, they would 
or a responsibility on their former share of the allowances, v2., 

s. 5,700. 
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At that moment, there was much excitement among the Afridis and it 
etruck the Chief Commissioner that this offer was merely an exaggerated mode 
of expressing their great repugnance to allow any other tribe or party to 
share in the charge of the pass. Moreover, he wished to avoid, if possible, 
making over the whole management to them. He therefore took no notice 
of the offer at that time, but bore it in mind as an arrangement which it 
might become necessary to discuss if the more desirable proposition was 
finally negatived. 

The Atridis positively refusing our terms, the Chief Commissioner 
broke up the conference, and desired them to withdraw and consider over 
the proposition quietly among themselves, and return in a couple of hours 
with their final resolve. Half an hour afterwards he was told that they 
had left Peshawar for their homes. 

On hearing this, though the Chief Commissioner felt that no faith 
could be placed in these Afridis, though he did not believe that they would 
accept the engagement, or that if they did they would adhere to it, atill 
he was sorry that the Maliks had left Péshiwar while a prospect of an 
arrangement existed. He therefore sent after them on the plea that their 
final answer should be formally given. On their return he requested Cap- 
tain James, whom they considered most friendly disposed towards them, to 
ascertain their wishes; that officer, after upbraiding them for going away in 
so unceremonious a fashion, said he would endeavour to mediate and obtain 
fur them the engagement they had desired, vzz., responsibility for the whole 
pass on the allowance of Rs. 5,700 per annum. 

This might be thought so far a concession, that it gave up to the charge 
of the Afridis the Kotal which we had hitherto held at our own disposal, 
and which they had never occupied. But, on the other hand, it was a 
punishment, inasmuch as it doubled their responsibility without increasing 
their allowance. The Chief Commissioner therefore felt that, as a whole, 
it was no sacrifice of dignity. The question was, whether, having accepted 
the terms, they would have adhered to their engagement. 

But the Afridis refused Captain James’ offer, saying that nothing but the 
full allowance would satisfy them, thus proving that their first offer was 
not sincere. On this they received their dismissal and set off for the pass. 
They had not, however, reached the pass before they again desired to 
negotiate, and sent in a message by one of our police sowars who had 
followed them to see them safe out of the valley, proposing to return next 
day and endeavour to effect an arrangement. : 

This the Chief Commissioner refused, for even Captain James coneidered 
it unadvisable. The fact is, that had the Afridis accepted the terme, there 
was not the slightest security that they would fulfil them. No tribe or 
party would go bail for them, and they could give no pledges of any real 
value for their sincerity. The system among hill tribesof giving hostages is 
little check on them when dealing with us, for they know that we shall 
not oppress their people. Under native rule the hostages of s tribe, who 
grossly infringed a treaty would be put to death or at least mutilated. 

It may, perhaps, be asked why the Afridis of the pass were anxious to 
enter into engagements which they would not maintain. The reply is, that 
since the closing of the pass, a number of their tribe had been arrested at 
Kohat, whom they were anxious to see released : several had been seized after 
a fight with a party of Captain Coke’s corps. Again, this was the height 
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of the salt season; the closing of the pass at this time to them was a 
great blow, for it stopped their carrying trade. If, therefore, we were to 
force the Afridis into terms, which, however distasteful to them, they would 
have great difficulty in breaking, this was the best time for effecting our 
object. 

By the old arrangement Rahmat Khan Orakzai. got Rs. 8,000 per annum 
Rs. 2,000 as his personal allowance, and Rs. 6,000 for the pay of 100 men 
to hold the kotal. He appears to have kept up 20 men in two small 
posts below the summit on the Kohat side of the hill, spent a few rupees 
among the Maliks of tribes, and appropriated the rest. The Gali and 
Hasan Khel Afridis received Rs. 5,700, out of which they had to satisfy 
the Basi. Khel. 

The latter were at feud with the Afridis of the pass, and from their posi- 
tion outside on the left of the road leading to Péshawar possessed great 
facilities for plundering, of which they never failed to avail themselves. It 
was useless, therefore, including them in any arrangement with the Gali 
and Hasan Khel Afridis. 

The very smallest sum which the Gali thieves could pay those of Basi 
Khel was Rs. 300 per annum, and this sum was accordingly deducted from 
the allowances of the former and added to an equal sum out: of that which 
Rahmat Khan formerly enjoyed. Thus, Rs. 7,700 remained for the Ban- 
gash Pathans. 

It has been remarked that it was the wish of Colonel Mackeson not to 
make over the Kotal to any tribe, whether Afridis or Bangashi, and the Chief 
Commissioner inclined to thesame view. He would not, however, as Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Mackeson proposed, place there a body of undisciplined 
Irregulars collected from distant places, as he believed that, with no cover 
and no water, they could not have held their position. But the Chief 
Commissioner would have preferred that Captain Coke should select men 
of the Bangash, Bazoti, Otman Khel, Orakzai and other tribes in the 
vicinity of the pass, and place them in charge. Captain Coke, however, 
assured him that the men of these tribes would not enlist for such employ- 
ment, 

The Chief Commissioner then sent Captain Coke back to Kohat, by the 
Mir Kalan route and empowered him to make an arrangement with the 
Bangash tribe of Pathans. If successful, of which that officer entertained 
no doubt, it must place the Afridis entirely at our mercy. Their hills do 
not afford thera sufficient subsistence; they exist mainly by carrying salt 
form the Kohat mines into the Péshawar valley, and thus it would be 
impossible for them to do anything against our consent in the face of the 
Bangash Pathans backed by our troops. Shut out from Kohat, and 
blockaded by a force in front of the pass on the Péshawar side, they might 
emerge from their defile as individuals to steal and to plunder, as they 
formerly did, when enjoying the bounty of Government. 

On his return to Kohat, Captain Coke, agreeably to orders, assemblec 
all the Bangash Maliks, and asked them if they were ready to undertake 
the holding of the Kotal against the Afridis on the allowances granted 
hy Government. They almost unanimously agreed to do so, and Captain 
Coke then ordered them to furnish immediately their separate quota of 
men. These, being all ready, on the morning of the 11th moved to the 
Kotal, Captain Coke taking with him, as a precaution, a wing of the 
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Ist Panjab Infantry, a wing of the 8rd Panjab Infantry and two guns, 
which he left on the plain at the foot of the hill, and took the Bangash 
up the Kotal, which was gained without an Afridi being seen or « shot 
being fired. 

There being no water of any kind, it became necessary to make imme- 
diate arrangements for its supply, not only for the use of the men but also 
for building the towers. These arrangements being completed on the mornin 
of the 12th, the party commenced building the towers, repairing the roads, and 
excavating the camp. These works were all in progress, when about 10 
o’clock the alarm was given that the Afridis were coming down. They 
pushed boldly up the Kotal from the glen on their own side, and got above 
the Bangashes on the left where they had intrenched themselves with loose 
stone on the summit of a hill. The picket of the Bangash on this hill now 
gave way and ran in on the others, who also took to fright and made a 
sudden rush down the hill; and before the force from below could support 
the Bangashes, they had evacuated all the strong positions of the hill. 
Having covered their retreat and brought them out into the plain, Captain 
Coke found they were too disheartened to attempt anything again that 
day, and he therefore strengthened the camp at the foot of the Kotal with 
another regiment of Infantry and two more guns, and sent Khoja Mahamad 
Khan to bring up his Khataks, hoping with the aid of the Bazotis and 
Jawaki Afridis to again push up the hill. Captain Coke was wounded in 
this skirmish, and three of the Bangash Maliks were killed. 

After this an arrangement was entered into by which the Bazotis, Sipahs, 
and Jawaki Afridis agreed to aid the Bangash in the defence of the Kotal, 
and to receive as follows, viz., Bangash, Re. 3,200; Bazotig, Re. 2,000; 
Jawakis, Rs. 2,000; and Sipahs, Rs. 500. Seeing this and suffering much 
from the blockade, the Afridis tendered their submission, and offered 
to re-open their part of the pass. This offer was accepted, except that 
they were to receive only Rs. 5,400 instead of the Rs. 5,700 formerly 
given. The remaining Rs. 300 were given from the allowance of the 
Akbor Hasan Khel Afridis to the Basi Khel-Aka Khel-Afridis. This 
last sum was afterward increased to Rs. 600. This arrangement was 
concluded before the end of 1853. The Rs. 5,400 given to the Afridia 
were distributed as follow:—For guards furnished by the Akhor Hasan 
Khel Rs. 1,200, for the Chiefs of ditto Rs. 1,050, total Rs. 2,250; to 
the villages of Sharaki and Basti Khel Rs. 950, to Tor Chapar Res. 950, 
Zargin Khél Ks. 950, total Rs. 2,850. af 

At the same time also Rs. 6,000 were paid in cash by the British Gov- 
ernment to those friendly clans who had furnished our troope with supplies. 
From that time the pass remained open, with the exception of one brief 
interval of twenty-six days. This interregnum occurred in June 1854, and 
was occasioned by a feud among the Afridis of the pass, during which 
some robberies were committed. The offenders were some Afridis who, at 
the instigation of a Chief of the village of Bosti Khel, plundered the pass 
and refused to make restitution. Major Coke on this sent the Bangash down 
to burn Basti Khél and compel the inhabitants to make good the value of 
the plundered property and pay a fine besides. — ; 

In February 1854 Major Edwardes wrote in despair to Government: 
« But after all how unsatisfactory is this alternate opening and shutting of 
“the pasa ; it reduces the road to a perfect uncertainty even for travellers, and, 
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“if it were to continue thus, I think it would be far preferable to close the 
‘pass altogether and do without it. A good road through our own territory 
“ would be the best settlement of the Kohat pass.” 

The next outrage the Afridis were guilty of was in February 1855, when 
the Basi Khél Afridis committed a robbery with murder at the Peshawar 
end of the pass, and followed it up with an attack on the camp of Lieute- 
pant Hamilton, an Assistant Engineer, at Badabher. 

They were then blockaded, and did not give in until March 1856, 
when they were punished, amongst other ways, by the forfeiture of their 
share in the pass allowances. (Vide Basi Khél.) 

The reason of the Basi Khél having been admitted to a share of the pass 
allowances in the first instance, was because of their claiming a portion of 
land called Kalamsada, extending from Kotkai to Aimal Chabitra, and it 
was in consequence of the constant fighting on this piece of land between the 
Basi Khel and Akhorwals that Major Coke made the arrangement that the 
former should receive Rs. 300 out of the allowance of the latter. The 
Rs. 300 were afterwards increased out of the Bangash allowance to Rs. 600. 
But in 1855 the Basi Khél forfeited it by their conduct. In 1859 the Basi 
Khél again came forward with their claim to the Kalamsada and consequent 
share of the allowances. In February 1859 an agreement was made by 
which both parties bound themselves to refrain from fighting on the road 
near the disputed ground for five years. This was afterwards extended for 
one year more—to the 21st February 1865. Disputes had also been going” 
on for some time between two sections of the Akhor villages about the rela- 
tive proportion in which the share of each should be paid. These and the 
Basi Khel dispute had caused fighting in the pass about Akhor, and the 
Commissioner being unable to induce them to come to some agreement 
declared the pass closed, and stopped payment of the allowances in February 
1865. From this time numeroug attempts were made to settle the differ- 
ences of the sections, but they were unsuccessful, till, on the 24th October 
1866, an agreement was come to and the pass was once more declared open 
on the 6th November 1866. But the Basi Khél and Hasan Khél still con- 
tinued their opposition to the terms offered to them, and they were con- 
sequently debarred from entering British territory on the 11th February 1867. 
(Vide Hasan Khel.) 

They, however, eventually submitted on the 8th and 24th April 1867, 
and the terms given to them were those originally offered, viz., that the Basi 
Khel should agree to a further truce of seven years on the Kalamsada 
question, and in consideration of this should receive an increase of Rs. 400 to 
the Rs. 600 which they formerly received as their share of the pass allowance. 

Since the settlement in 1867, the pass has not again been closed. 
In 1870 Lord Mayo rode through it on his way to Kohat, and a few days 
after, on the night of 15th April 1870, two muleteers and a servant of Cap- 
tain Stainforth were murdered in the most cowardly and brutal manner in 
cold blood, while all the property they had with them was plundered. The 
murderers belonged to Zargiin and Bosti Khel. Captain Macaulay, Deputy 
Commissioner, at once seized all the men and property of the pass, 
and by the evening of the same day had 10,000 rupees worth of property 
in his possession, consisting principally of camels Jaden with salt. The 
surrender of the criminals was then demanded by the Deputy Com- 
missioncr, but not acquiesced in by the Afridis, and in lieu they were 
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offered the following terms; let, destruction of Malik 'Bashi’s village; 
2nd, destruction of Sherdil’s (one of the murderers) house in Zargin 
Khél; 3rd, destruction of Yasin’s (another murderer) house in Bosti Khel ; 
4th, prohibition against ever again building these without the permission of 
Government; 5¢k, expulsion of the three criminals from the pass for one 
year; 62k, payment of Rs. 1,000 by each of the marderers as compensation 
for the blood of the murdered men. These terms were agreed to after some 
demur and carried out under the superintendence of Ata Mahamad, brother 
of Bahadur Sher, and the compensation was also paid. Security having 
been taken for the future good behaviour of the criminals, the pass was 
declared re-opened after having been closed for ten daya. One of the mur- 
derers, however, Nazr Ali of the Zakha Khél, was not included in this 
arrangement, and on 7th August of the same year he was captured by the 
villagers of Akhor, brought in and hung on the 19th on the crest of the 
Kohat Kotal. (Lumsden, Coke, Taylor, Pollock, Napier, Cavagnari, Temple, 
Macauley, James, Edwardes, Campbell.) 
KOHISTAN— 

A valley on the Hazara border situated to the north-east of Alahi, and 
divided from it by a high mountain range which is named high up Ganga 
and lower down towards the Indus Andrak. The area of Kohistan must 
be 500 to 600 square miles. 

Kohistan runs along the west and north of Kagan, from which it is 
separated by a high mountain range. 

The high elevated valley of Chorh, the drainage from which ruos into 
Kohistan and the Indus, is situated on the west of the Misa-ka-Mosala 
mountain; this tract has been long in dispute between the Alahiwals and 
Kohistanis, the latter this year having got the best of the former; Gajars 
and others of British Territory graze their cattle in Chorh, paying of course 
dues to the party in power. aoe 

The Kohistanis say they are Arabs by tribe and descent; their neigh- 
bours allege that 100 years ago or so they were idolaters and Hindas, 
and this is somewhat supported by the division into four main castes at 
present times :— 

Rana, the proprietors, aristocracy of the land (Brahmins?). = 

Yeshkan, vassals, holding land for service done to the tribe in the 

field (Khatris ?). 

Kamin, artizans. 

Dum, musicians, &. 

The Chilasis arecf the same race as the Kohist&éuis apparently. The 
Kohistanis are a physically fine-looking race, free-spoken, and remarkable for 
the union that exists amongst them. . 

They trade considerably with Haripar, Rawalpindi, and Hazroh, brings 
ing down gold from Gilgit and their own country and taking back cloth, 
piece-goods, indigo, &c. They do not bring for sale the fine class of pony 
to be found in their country, on account of the difficulty of the road and 
enmities with other tribes. . 

They have large forests of deodar above Palis and in Chorh and Trans- 
Indus about and above Dobeyr. About 1863 the Kaks Khels started a 
trade in timber, and monopolised it for a considerable time ; but about 1266 
the Kohistanis took to trading on their own account, owing to a dis- 
agreement with the Kaka Khels, who cannot now yo to Kobistan. 
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The Otmanzai of Ytsafzai, are the only other race who trade with 
the Kohistanis ; but they are said to be untrustworthy and unfair in their 
dealings; and their credit is small. With the exception of the Kaka Khels 
aod Utmanzais, any one can go and purchase wood in Kohistan. It is said 
there are 18,000 logs lying on the river bank for sale at a price of about 
Re. 1 a log. The Naw&b of Amb takes 8 annas a log transit due at 
Darband. Traders have to pay money down in Kohistan before getting 
wood. 

The crops in Kohistén are— 


Autumn crops 


{ Indian Corn. . 


Rice. 

Spring ,, eat Corn. 
Fruits { Walnut 
a oi Grapes. 


During winter road into Alahi is closed, except by Batera. 

Khakargah is the village of Alahi, towards the Indus, which is nearest to 
the Kohistan village of Batera, 

It would be possible to open a good road for Kohistén traders, which 
would induce others further off to come into our district by one of the passes 
in the Kagan glen or by the pass into the Bogarmang glen from Chorh, 
but the objection to the latter at present, of course, is the feud between 
the Alahis and Kobistanis. Friendly relations might easily be established 
with these Kohistanis, 

The usual road used by the Kohistanis is the Siggal pass at the head of the 
Bumbal stream ; north-west of Kagan and through the head of the Bhogar- 
mang glen there is another road. ; 

Kohistan, as seen from the tops of the high snowy mountains which 
divide it from Kagan on the east, looks somewhat desolate and bleak ; 
the hills are rocky and not covered with verdure up to the perpetual snow 
line as in Kagan ; but towards the Indus the scene changes, and cultivation 
is extensive. The inhabitants wash gold, not only in the Indus itself, but 
in nearly every stream in their country, and bring it for sale into British 
territory, going as far as Rawal Pindi, Lahore, and Amritsar. 

To the question why they did not search up the streams for the sums 
of gold that must exist, they replied that they had done so up to the 
glaciers of perpetual ice, from under which the gold dust was washed down. 
The Kohistanis are stated to have been only during this century converted 
to the Mahamadan faith, and this by the pressure of their neighbours. 
By descent they are said to be of the same race as the Siah Posh K&fars 


Accounts differ as to their strength. The divisions of the Kohist&nis are 
as follow :— 


Shaida Khel. 
Bara Khel Ge 1 Sin Khel. 
Shuka Khel. 
Kali Khel. 
Galoch .. Kala Maglas. 
Shadir Khel. 
ae er el "** 2 Chuta Khel. 
; ** (Shali Khel. 
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The following are the villages of Kohistan Cis-Indus, from the south or 
Alabi border upwards towards Chil&s, in the district of Kulai :— 


Villages, Houses, Gectlon. Head-men. Bemarks. 

Batera 100 Rand . Vir Al¥ Kh&n. 
Marin 100 
Kui kila 100 — On the banks of the 
Galoch seg Umar . Gharib khan. Indus. 

Vaztr Ali. 
Batangai 600 
Barkila 400 Bard Khel .. SbBb Syad. 

Shuka ,, w. Wali Nadar Shah. 
Gatarkhel vas Shahkhel .- Mirza Alf, 
Chakargah 12 a Syadgal. 
Dharm Khel amar Ali Princ : 
Palas es Kaku, oe Ram Nir OE __Village 
Muna sa, . Vahdan of Kohiatéu, 
Jalkot 600 wer Baroh and Mard&én 
Kinsher 100 Ahmad AJ! 
Pereh 100 Saifala 
Kanda tes 100 sea Sadar Ali 
Shared wes 600 ie Saja, Machoh. 
Patan .. 1,000 Haidar Khel . Hazrat Ali. On the right bank 
’ of the Indus Ferry. 
Ajam. 


Yeshkan ‘de 180 Swan 


(Ommaney Johnstone, Ribbentrop). 
KOHISTAN OF ABA SIN— 
This is apparently a glen which drains into the Indus between Gilgit and 
the Pathan valleys of Ghorband and Chakesar. The inhabitants are said 
to be in 4 sections, Ranza, Yashun, Karmin, Duman. These are pro- 
bably allied ethnographically to the Gilgitis; nothing whatever is known of 
them. (Lockwood.) 
KOHISTAN OF MALIZAI— 
A glen at the head of the Malizai drainage in Yaghistan, inhabited by a 
race known under the general term Kohistani. They are bounded north 
ny oe south by Malizai, east by the Kohistan of Swat, west by 
alizai. 

They have 6 villages, viz., Patrik, inhabited by Rajnors, Ramnors, 
Shamnors and Chartors; Bihar on the west of the river inhabited by the 
Mulanor, Batiror, Kinor sections; Barikit inhabited by the Darwizor, Beror, 
and Hamdior; Kalkot with Darak, Buror, and Chud ; Tal, with Miror, Silor, 
and Shutor; Lamatar with Chandor, Dakmor, Pandor, Kushalor, Manjor and 
Chamor sections. These men are supposed to be converted K&fars, and are 
said to have received their present land as a means of subsistence on their 
conversion from the Malizais. (Zockwood.) 

KOHISTAN OF SWAT— 
The head of the Swat valley is so called. Nothing scarcely is known of it. 
The inhabitants are two tribes, Torw&ls and Garwis. They speak a different 
language from the Pathaéns, but understand Pashtd. They are probably 
allied ethnographically to the Kafars, Chitralis, Gilgittis and inhabitants 
of the higher glens of the Hinda Kosh. There is said to bea road from 
Kohistaén to Yasin. (Aaverty.) 
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KOLACHI— ; 
A tribe of Baloch who are found in Dera Ghazi. It is said that they came 
originally from the foot of the hills in the Dera Ishmail district. “ About 
800 years some of them came for service to Dera GhazI, since which they 
have remained there. 
KOLACHI— 

A division of the Dera Ishmail Khan district, consisting of the whole of the 
west portion next to Tank and the hills. Its north boundary meets that of 
Bani from Chiind west to the Tank boundary, with which it runs as far as 
the west foot of the low hills, which divide the Gomal Valley from Lani, 
Thence its west boundary is the same as tbat of the Dera Ishmail Khan 
district, till it meets that of Dera Ghazi Khan. It then goes to the 
Indus, and including some of the islands of that river runs north to 5 
miles below Kaibiri,; it then turns west to Machiwala, and then going north 
it divides the Dera district irregularly into two parts, and ends a little 
west of Chind. The country thus limited has a length of 80 miles by a 
width varying from 25 to 5 miles, and an area of 1,455 square salle 
The whole of this country may be described as a dead level of hard in- 
durated clay, with some little thorn and jungle, but no trees and very little 
cultivation. Its aspect is most unioviting, and it is intersected throughout 
at right angles to its length by ravines, sometimes with water in them but 
always of a difficult nature; it slopes gently from the hills towards the Indus 
on the east, but there is no hill or even inequality of ground throughout its 
extent. 

The rivers all go east with an inclination south; the beds of many are 
dry the greater part of the year, and the water of those which are peren- 
nial is mostly consumed and dispersed by irrigation cuts in the vicinity of 
the principal villages which are nearest the hills. These rivers are the Tank- 
zam, Lani, Draband, Chaodwan, Gajistan, Rimak, and Vihowa. 

The only canals are tnose for irrigational purposes. Of the climate, 
manufactures, productions, trade, I have no other information than is con- 
tained in the article on the Dera Ishmail district. The area of the district 
in acres is 931,558; the population is composed in the north of Gandeh- 
purs, then of Mian Khele, Babars, and Baloches in the order named. 

The principal towns are Takwdra, Kolachi, Draband, Chaodw4n, and 
Jalawali. At Kolaéchi there is a Tehsil and Thana and at Chaodwin 
and Jaluwali are Thanas. At Lini, Zarkani, Draband, Shah Alam, 
Chaodwan, Kot Thaga, Gorwali, and Daolatwala, there are frontier posts 
with enclosures having more or less pretentions to the name of forts. 
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The roads in this division are ;—1, Kolachi to Jhand; 2, to Madi, 3, to 
Rori; 4, to Gomal ; 5, Draband and Chaodwan to Sagu ; 6, Gorwall to Miran; 
7, Gorwali to Jaliwali, and lastly the frontier road which goes from the 
Gomal valley by Lini Zarkani, Draband, Chaodwan, Gorwali, and Daolat- 
wala to Vibowa in the Dera Ghazi Kb&n district. 

The government of this division is under the Tehsildar of Kolacht, 
assisted by the Thanad&rs of Chaodw&n and Jalawali and the principal chiefs 
of the division, all being under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Dera Ishmail. 

Kolachi is included in the military district of Dera, and the only force 
actually in the division is furnished from that place for the frontier poste. of 
Livi, 28 cavalry and infantry, Zarkani 20, Draband 37, Shah Alam 16, 
Chaodwan 4, Kot Thaga 13, Gorwali 6, Daolatwala 6: Total 139. 

The tribes on the frontier of Kolachi are the Shirinis, O’shtaranas and 
Kasranis ; formerly these gave a good deal of trouble, but at present there 
does not seem very much to complain of. The three tribes inhabiting the 
division are warlike and quite able to give as good as they get, and this 
no doubt has something to say to the above desirable state of immunity 
from raid. For further information, see the places and tribes incidently 
mentioned. (Masson, Edwardes, Johnstone.) 

KOLACHI—Lat. 31° 55’ 38.” Long. 70° 30’ 19.” 
A town in the Kolachi division of Dera Ishmail District, situated on the 
left bank of the Lini River, 37 miles west north-west of Dera Ishmail 
Khan, 24 miles south of Tank, 87 miles south of Band, 143 miles north 
north-west of Dera Ghazi Khan and 17 miles south-west of Takwara. 

It is a good sized place, and has 2,660 houses, containing 9,921] inhabi- 
tants, of which 4,874 are adult males. The inhabitants are 104 Syads, 19 
Miankhel, 90 Koresh, 259 Gandehpirs, 70 Baloch, and 512 Hindus. The 
village is surrounded by a low mud wall stretching nearly a mile each 
way, 6 feet high and 4,256 yards in circumference. The houses are very 
scattered; they are made with timber, roofs covered with clay, and the 
walls are of mud. It has 315 shops, 30 mosques, and 5 dharmsalas. 

The town of Kolachi is made of 16 “ Kiri” or quarters; each of which 
has its own shops, tradesmen, and artisans, and its own divisions of fields 
outside. Itisin fact a conglomeration of 16 villages, standing in the middle 
of the lands of all. It has 39,196 ‘ bigas’ of land, of which 18,000 are culti- 
vated. The produce is wheat, barley, jowar, bajra, mustard and melons. 

Formerly the Ilindis of Kolachi carried on a good deal of trade with 
the Vaziris, who exchanged iron and timber from their hills for corn 
and such manufactures of the plain as they required ; this rntercourse was 
brought to a sudden stop before Edwardes’ time by a misunderstanding, but 
it bas since been re-opened. The town has very little trade beyond its 
partial share in the transit trade, which passes through it to and from the 
Ghwalari Pass, There is a tebsil, a thins, a dispensary, a school, and 
a travellers’ bungalow here. Supplies to a considerable extent are pro- 
curable, and water is plentiful from the river. Masson mentions the 
melons of Kolachi as being particularly fine. The villages of Balo khel 
and Zaranikbel though outside the walls are considered part of Kol&chi. 
The principal men are Jamal Khan Hamanzai, Naorang Khao, Ibrahimzai, 
Saidal Khan, Yakibzai, Fatch Khan Dréplara and Alayar Kh&n Misazai. 
(Macaulay, Masson, Broadfuct, Edwardes, Johnstone.) 
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KOLAKAN— 
A halting place in the Pathan country, west of the Khetrans, en route from 
Barkban to Chotali, and situated one easy march east by north from the latter. 
It is an old fort, now deserted, and partly dilapidated: water is procured 
from springs, the drainage of which is to the Anabar. The land in the im- 
mediate vicinity is arable, and was formerly cultivated by Liini Pathans, pro- 
dng good crops, but it has been deserted for several years. (Davidaon.) 
KOLU— 
A valley north-west of the Khetran hills, running north-east to south- 
-west, and bounded west by the Barbaz range, east by the Jandran range, the 
head of the valley being at Bibar Tak Sham, distant a few miles weet of 
Haji Kot (Khetrin). 
The valley extends from 30 to 50 miles; in the northernmost part it is 
from 2 to 4 miles broad, but lower down it opens out very considerably. 
Its soil is entirely arable land, cultivated in afew parts, but generally waste. 
The whole of the valley is the hereditary property of the Zarkh&in Pathans, 
but except the upper 15 miles or thereabouts it has been taken from them 
by force, or purchased by the Bijaréni Maris (with whom they are now on 
the best of terms). It contains 8 villages, Oriani, Sheruni or Omar Khan 
Kot, which is the capital of the Zarkhans, taking its second name from 
their chief; and (3) Malikzai. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 
KONSH— - 
A valley in the Hazara district, lying north of Pakli, between Agror and 
Bogarmang. It has 51,656 acres of land, of which 15,662 only are cultivated, 
the crops being wheat and barley. The inhabitants are Swatis, and number 
8,784 soule or 108 per square miles. These live in 36 villages scattered 
_ about the glen. The head of Konsh overlooks independent Swati territory 
at an elevation of 6,000 feet. The glen spreads into a table land at the 
part known as the Chatr plain, which is 4 square miles in extent. In this 
plain are the villages of Lachimang, Sharkolai and Nasardi with abundance 
of water. The inhabitante are not so rich in cattle as those of Bogarmang, 
having only 89 head per 100 souls, and they are careless cultivators. The 
climate of Konshe, specially of the Chatr plain, is magnificent, though of 
course severe in winter. (Wace.) 
KORANJI— . 
A watering place on the Dera Ghazi border, close to the bed of the Land 
Sori. It belongs to the Bozdars (Jalalanis, and Ladwanis). There isa little 
cultivation near it. The camping ground here is cramped, and commanded 
by rather high hills. To the north of it is Phoghi; to the south Sortokh, 
a high hil, the watershed between the Sori and the Vidor. (Davidson.) 
KORMANG— 
A valley on the right bank of the Indus, drained by a stream that is 
tributary to the Kané stream ; it is one day’s journey in length, and some 
3 miles broad, and well wooded. 
The villages are— 


Ramal 80 Kuzkili 

Kerai Barkili Le o 

Kormang (2) age ormans. 
Gurai 


It is inhabited hy Mandi Khel, and the chief men are Bairam Khan and 
Kaoshial Khan, (Lochwood.) 
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KOSA— 
A village in the Jampfr division of Dera Ghazi north of Harand. It con- 
sista of about 20 mud hovels and a tower of refuge, and is inhabited by the 
Kosa section of the Tibi Liinds. It is aleo called Thal Alam Khan. 
KOSAS— 
A Biloch tribe of the Dera Ghazi Khan border. 

They are bounded politically, north by the line of the Belab ravine, east 
by the district road, south by the Daladna ravine, and west by the Bozd&r 
hills; but they do not occupy all the land within these bounds, but are scat- 
tered about in patches. Their most northerly possession is near Maboi, aod 
round the villages of Mati, Kaleri, Churata and Jarwar. Then there is a long 
narrow strip stretching from Y&ri as far south as Paiga, which belongs 
to them, and round Mamari, Yarawali, and Habibani they have other plots. 

The divisions of the Kosas are (according to Bruce),— 

I, Balelani; II, Jangel; III, Jandani; IV, Jarwar; V, sini; VI, Tomi- 
wala; VII, Mebrw4ni. 

I. The Balelani sections are 1 Balelani, 150 living at Batil; 2 Hamlani, 

150 at Moiza Hat; 8 Jiani at Jiani; 4 Cmarant; at Umaran1 250 
caer Khan, 500 (Bruce), total 950, Sikandar Khan, 1,600 
Tuce). 

Minchin has these sections, but he makes the Haml&nis number 300; the 
Jiénis 400 ; and the Umaranis 300; so that his total is 1,150. Sikandar 
Khan, Chief of the Kosas, pute No. 1 at 105; No. 4 at 500; No. 8 at 
800; 1,555. 

II, The Jangel sections are—] Jangél 60, living at Pati Jangal ; 2 Ugani, 
20 at Ugani; 3 Shahani 20 at Shabani; 4 Hajini 100, at Pati 
Hajani ; 5, Gumrani 50, at Pati Giimrani ; total 250 ; Bruce’s total 
is 290 ; and Minchin’s 400, viz., Jangals 50, Uganis 40, Shahani 60, 
Hajanis 200, Gumranis 100. Sikandar Khan calls this section 
Changal, he puts No. 2, at 30; No. 3 at 50; total 290. 

III. The Jandani sections are—} Jandant 150, living at Pati Jandani 2 
Mehrwani 100, at Tht Sabna and Kot Mebr; 8, Budani 50 at 
Batil ; total 300 (Bruce). Minchin estimates the Jindani section 
at 300, Mehrwani 200, Budani 150 total 650. Sikandar Khan 
calls No. 3 L.dani. 

IV. The Jarwar sections are—] Jarwar, 200 living at Jarwar; 2 Larban 
150, at Basti Laghuran ; 3 Dasti 30, at Dasti; total 380 (Bruce). 
Minchin, however, gives the figures as follows: Jarwar 400, 
Lashari 300; total 700; he has no such section as Dasti. 

V. The Isani sections are—A, Yarawala; B, Dalanawala; C, Mamonwals. 

A. The Yariwala section is sub-divided into-—1, Isini 80; 2, Kalol 900 living 
at Pati Kalol; 8, Halat1 100, in the hills ; 4, Kofli 50, in the hills ; 
5, Jundwant 80, at Yara and Pati Jundwani; total 1,210 
(Bruce). Minchin has sections Isani (twice) 150, Kalol 500, 
Haluti 100, Kofli 50; total 800. He has no Jindwnai section. 
Sikandar Khan calls No. 2 Gall and estimates them at 600. He 
gives on section Vad&ni, 400 living at Gocba Vadan1; No. 4 he 
calls Gofli ; total 1,310. 

B. The Dalanawala section is sub-divided into—1, Issnt 100 at Dalans; 2, 
Jajela 100, in the hills; total 200. Minchin cstimates the Jajela 
section at 100. 
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C. The Mamariwala is sub-divided into—1, Isani 50, at Mamiri; 2 Mamirs 
150, at Mamiri. Minchin estimates the Mamiriwala at 400. 
VI. The Tomiwala sections are—l, Tomiwala 100, living at Tomi; 2 
Buchrehwala, at Bojri 150; 8, Zaiwala 100 in the Zai pass; 4, 
Zanglani 100, in Zai ; total 450 (Bruce). Minchin has Tomiwals 
100, Buchriwal 100, Zaiwal 200, Tanglani 100; total 500. 
Sikandar calls No. 2 Bojriwala, total 65. 
VII. The Matiwala sections are—1, Mehrwani 40, living at Mati; 2, Kaler1 
100, at Mati; Rikani 30, at Mati; Chandia 30, at Mati; total 200 
(Bruce). Sikandar Khan 190. 
Minchin estimates the numbers of these sections at Mehrwani 50, Kaleri 
100, Rikdni and Chanda 90; total 240. Sikandar Khan also 
gives a section called Tiafi who live near some place called Shibab 
and number 200. 

The grand total of Bruce is 5,420 and of Minchin 5,620, of Sikandar 
Khan 5,120. 

Sikandar Khan, the acting Chief, informs me that the Tomiwala section 
of Bruce are really Isdnis of the Dalanawala section, and also that the 
MebrwAni section are also Is&nis and are called Mitiwalas. 

He also informed me that the Kosas may be regarded as practically 
divided into two great divisions, 1] Batilwala, 2 Yartwala in the Ist are 
the Balelani, Hamlani, Jindani, Mehrwani, Jangal, Hajini, Gomrani, 
Ugani—Shahani sections; in the 2nd are Isani, Jidni, Umrani, Kalol, 
Vadani, Tundwani,—and JandwAni sections. 

Major Pollock, in a report on the passes of the Dera Ghazi district, gives 
the following as within the Kosa responsibility. 

Gazi, Satai, Belab, Kimbi, Sori Kosa; for these Sikhandar Khan is res- 
ponsible, receiving Rs. 500 and Rs. 150 for half share of the Sori. 

*) Sufedo Rs. 100, Jiani chief responsible, 
Karo, Sor, Kalol chief responsible, Rs. 100. . ; 
Rai, Zai, Dalana, Sikhbiha, Azim of Dalana responsible, Rs. 250. 
! Mati, Rikani, Matiwala chief, Rs. 160. 
° Sor and Rai formerly belonged to the Umarani and Vadani sections, 
but they quarelled and the care was given % to Azim of Dalana, 
| and } to Miran Habtani (Lagari). The amount is Rs 280. 
J Rs. 300 is given between Azim and Miran for the care of the Vidor Pass. 
In the last ten years the following thefts have taken place by the Kosa 
passes :— 


800 


in all. 


For these Rs. 


Cases. Cases. 
By the Rai Pass 7 By the Sukhboba Pass 3 
»  Belab ,, 4 »  Churkatun ee | 


» Gazi ne | » Chur Khandak ,, 2 
» Lai re | » Chur Kandowala,, 1 
»  Dalana ,, 3 »  Matiwala gst *. See 
Total we «16 Total ie 8 

In all these cases the responsibilty of the chiefs was enforced, and in all 
but one the property was recovered. Agreements between Government 
and Kosa chiefs were entered into in May and June 1853, by which the 
latter made themselves responsible for the good conduct of their tribes, and 
for thefts committed within the boundaries of their estates. 
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Mr. Fryer furnishes the following list of Kosa villages in Dera Ghazi 
Khan :— 


Batil. Dabu. Cmarint. 
Dalana. Phapri. Chaba bala. 
Chtrata. Mamirf. Kocha Vadanf. 
Kat Halita. Basti Kosa. Wah Kingrani. 
Jarwar. Binduano. Ghali Pain. 
Basti Hit. Kaim Wala. Shakhaéni. 
Gaijari. Varii. Halib&nt. 


The total strength of the Kosas is given by Bruce at 5,420, by Minchin 
at 5,620, Pollock at nearly 3,000, Van Cortlandt !,500, Raverty 1,600 to 
1,800, George Jacob, 1,800 to 2,000. It is impossible to reconcile such 
various statements. The’ Census Return of 1868 shows 13,348 Kosas in the 
district, therefore not more than one-third, or 4,450 would be the strength of 
adult males of the tnbe, not deducting old mea over 60, the halt, blind, 
&c., and those who would not put in an appearance for other reasons. 

These 13,348 Kosas are very much scattered, as the following will show. 
They are represented in all but one of the 27 sub-divisions of Ghazi, thus: 
Batil has 2,502, Paiga 275, Janib Shimali 387, Doda Shera 1, Alam Khan 
1,817, Kot Daiid 850, Kot Chata 38, Mamari 1,631, Vidor 4,297, Jampar 
55, Hajiptr 2, Dajal 380, Kotla Mogalan 116, Harand 612, Taosa 1, Jhang. 
Naoshabra 10, Dirsbi 793, Mangrota 13, Mithankot 6, Bhagsar 9, Rajan- 
pur 40, Rojban 8, and Naoshahra 5. 

The Kosas are acknowledged to be among the bravest of the. Baloches. 
They live almost wholly in the plains, but havea little cultivation in the 
valleys or ravines called Mati, Kaleri, Sor, Rai, Kam Gazi, Belab, Kimbt, 
Sori and Safedia. 

The lands of the Kosas depend entirely on the quantity of the water of 
the mountain streams, with that collected in the different ponds, and from 
occasional rains for irrigation ; and in seasons of drought the Kosas are 
under the necessity of deserting them for other lands nearer to Dera Gh&- 
zi Khan. Some of the tribe are graziers, and have numerous flocks. 
Their chief villages are Yara and Batil, and they have several other small 
hamlets. They are at enmity with the Lagharie and Bozdars, but are on 
friendly terms with the Khetrans. Kaora Khan, a former chief of this clan, 
joined Herbert Edwardes with 1,000 of his men, and going with him to 
the siege of Miltani, behaved magnificently throughout. se 

In former times the Kosa tribe wae second to none on the frontier in 
power and influence, According to their accounts of their past history, 
it appears that when the Baloches first settled in the Kalat country, the 
Kosas received a share of the lands of Sebi, Dadar and Khanpar. When 
Hamaytn passed through on his way to Delhi, the greater number of the 
Kosas joined his standard ; and when the war was over, in reward for their 
services, he bestowed on them lands at So&ni and Miani, and Haidarabad 
in Sind, where the main body of the tribe settled, and where their descen- 
dants, under their Sirdar, Jam Chita, are still living. 

About the same time another branch of the tribe, under the leadership 
of Batil Khan, settled in Koh Kuleid, on the Dera Ghazi Khan frontier. 
Batil Khan intermarried with the Mehrwani Baloches of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
after which the tribe settled in the plains on the lands which they at present 
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occupy. When Batil Khan left the hills he was joined by Yara Kan, of 
the Isant section of the Khetrans, with a large number of his followers. 

Since then the Isinis have been a part of the Kosa tribe, of which they now 
form the largest section. Batil and Yara founded the towns called after them. 

When Yisaf Khan was chief, an enmity arose between him and the 
Isanis, which ended in their poisoning him. 

The enmity did not end with Yasaf Khan’s death; and when his gon, 
Gholim Haidar, became chief, they invited him to a conference, the al- 
leged objeet of which was to settle their past differences; and, on his arriy- 
ing, attended only by a few followers, they treacherously murdered him. 

When Gholam Haidar was killed, his son, Bkarhodar, was still a minor ; 
but when he came of age he determined to revenge the death of his father 
and grandfather. The tribe joined their Chief, and attacked the Istnis, and 
took their headman, Hasan, prisoner, whom they wounded and mutilated. 
The Iefinis then submitted, and Hasan gave Barkhodar his daughter in 
marriage, which, according to the custom of Baloches, put an end to the feud. 

Masi Khan, the Nitkhani Chief, bestowed on Bakhod&r the lands of 
Mati and Mahoi in return for some favors he had received from him. He 
also gave Kaora Khan the hand of his granddaughter (daughter of Ali 
Akbar Khan) in marnage. 

About this time the Kosa and Lagari wars first broke out, and con- 
tinued to rage for several years with varying success on either side. 

The Nitkanis took the side of the Kosas, and the Gorchanis that of the 
Lagaris. At length Jamal Khan, the Lagari Chief, gave bis daughter in 
marriage to Asad Khan, son of the Natkani Chief, and peace was established 
for the time. 

On the death of Ali Akbar Khan, the Nitkani Chief, a fight took place 
between his brother, Lal Khan, and his son, Asad, for the chieftaincy, in 
which the Kosas played a conspicuous part. The Kosas and Kasranis took 
the side of Asad; while the Nitkanis themselves, aided by the Bozdars 
and Ushtarainas, supported the claims of Lal Khan. 

Barkhodar collected a force of 1,500 men, and went against the Nitka- 
nis, and a fight took place in the Tassa ravine, in which the Kosas were 
completely defeated, and Barkhodar and 140 of his followers were killed. 

Gholém Haidar, Barkhodar’s son, then went again against the Nitkanis, 
defeated them at a place called Pehir, and Lal Khan fled for refuge to 
Kandahar, and Asad Khan was elected Chief under the protection of the 
Kosas. Lal Khan’s daughter was married to Jabr Khan, brother of Dost 
Mahamad, Amir of Kabal. 

The Derajat was at this time under Kandahar rule; and Dost Mahamad 
gave Lal Kh&n a sanad acknowledging him as Chief, on which he return- 
ed to Sangbar, but he was not destined to retain his power long. 

He sent for Nir Mahamad and Yar Mahamad, the headmen of Mati 
Kosa, and murdered them; but fearing the result of what he had done, he 
fled to Lahor, where he placed himself under the protection of Ranjit Sing. 

Samand Kh§n, a relation of Dost Mahamad Khan, was at this time 
Governor of Dera Gh&zi Khin, and the Kosas having offended him, he 
sent an army, under the command of Gholém Mahamad, brother of Nasr 
Khan, Popalzai, against them. Gholam Mahamad attacked the Kosas near 
Yara, and having inflicted a severe punishment on them, they tendered their 
submission, and on paying a fine of Rs. 4,000, they were pardoned. 
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Quarrels now again arose between the Kosas and Lagaris, which were 
settled by 40 families of the former going to live at Mam@rt, and 40 of 
the latter at Bela and Vidor. where they still reside. 

At this time the Nawab of Bahawalpir took possession of the country for 
Ranjit Sing. 

Lal Khan, Natkan1, applied for and obtained his aid against the Kosas, 
whom he attacked near Dalana, but in the fight which ensued he was him- 
self defeated and slain. 

Sadik Mahamad Khan, Naws&b of Bahawalpir, now requested Gholam Hai- 
dar, the Kosa Chief, to give him his daughter in marriage ; but he refused to 
comply. The other Baloch tribes, who, on account of the country coming 
under a new Government, had agreed to put aside their own differences for 
the time being, and to act together for the good of all, backed up Gholam 
Haidar in his refusal, and promised him their support. The Kosas fled to 
Gijar1 where the Nawab sent an army against them, and after several skir- 
mishes, Gholam Haidar and a number of his followers were killed. 

Kaora Khan became Chief on his brother’s death, and finding that he could 
hold out no longer, yielded to the Nawab’s demands, and agreed to give his 
daughter in marriage to the Nawab’s son Bab&wal Khan. In order to miti- 
gate his own shame, Kaora Kh&n instigated the Naw&b to demand a betrothal 
from each of the other Baloch Chiefs, which he did, and took two from 
Asad Khén, Nitkani, one from the Lagaris, and one from the Gorch&nis. 

When General Ventura took over the country from the Bahswalpor 
rulers, Kaora Khan went to Lahor and paid his respects to Ranjit Sing, who 
bestowed on him a pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

At this time a feud sprung up between the Kosas and Bozdars, 

When the Maltan war broke out in 1848, and Lieutenant Edwardes was on 
his way down the frontier, Gholim Haidar Khan, son of Kaora Khan, went 
to meet him at Dera Fateh Khan, and tendered his services. Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes gave him a letter to General Van Cortlandt, who sent him with 
Nasir Khan, Popalzai, to capture Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Diwan Malraj’s Governor, Lounga Ram, who held the city of Dera Ghazi 
Khan, and was aided by the Kosas’ old enemies, the Lagaris, refused to sur- 
render. A brisk fight then took place at Ambwala well, to the east of the city, 
in which the Kosas were victorious ; and some 80 of the Diw&n’s troops and 
the Lagaris were killed, and Lounga Rim was taken prisoner. The city 
then surrendered to the Kosa Chief, who made it over to Lieutenant 
Edwardes on his arrival. Lounga Ram was afterwards transported for life. 

For his services on this occasion, Government bestowed on Kaora 
Khan, on Lieutenant Edwardes’ recommendation, a pension of Rs. },200 
per annum, also continuing to him the Rs. 1,000 which he received from 
Ranjit Sing. Rakwals Bagh at Dera Ghazi Khan was at the same time 
granted to him revenue-free. 

Kaora Khan and Gholam Haidar, with about 300 of their clansmen, 
accompanied Lieutenant Edwardes to Maltan, and continued with bim until 
the siege was over. A number of them were killed in the campaign, whose 
families now receive pensions. : . 

After the close of the war, Gholém Haidar Khan was made a Ris&ldir 
of Police on Rs. 100 per mensem. af 

With such a successful commencement in their relations with the British 
Government, everything seemed to promise fair for the future career of the 
Kosa Chief and his tribe. Unfortunately, these bright prospects were not 
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doomed to last long. Gholam Haidar Khan’s proud disposition and restless and 
unsettled mind rendered him incapable of subordination, and caused his down- 
fall. He first absented himself without leave, and afterwards, when ordered 
with his troop to Mithankot, he refused to go, until at length, after com- 
mitting other misdemeanours, he was dismissed from his command. 

From that time he considered himself an aggrieved man; and when the 
mutinies broke out in 1857, evidence of treasonable language being proved 
against him, he was committed to the sessions, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for seven years. His father, Kaora Khan, however, interceded for 
him, and, in consideration of his former services he was released. 

The whole condition of Kaora Khan’s family was most unfortunate; and, 
to aggravate the evil, there was a dispute amongst them regarding the chief- 
taincy of the tribe. The eldest son, Ahmad Khan, was an idiot from over- 
indulgence in intoxicating drugs; and his son, Sikandar Khan, claimed the 
chieftaincy in his fathers room. The second son, Barkhodar Khan, was 
nearly as bad as Ahmad Khan, and quite unable to undertake the duties. 
The third son was Gholam Haidar Khan, who claimed the position of Chief, 
as being the only capable son of the family, and in recognition of his services 
in 1848. To crown all, Kaora Khan was never himself of the same mind 
for any length of time. He first disinherited Gholam Haidar Kh&n, declar- 
ing Sikandar Khan his heir; he again took Gholam Haidar Khan into his 
favor, and, after a short time, again dismissed him from his confidence with- 
out any apparent reason. He regretted that he interceded to get his son 
out of jail, and his son that his father was not killed in the Maltan war. 

In 1857, Colonel Edwardes asked Kaora Khan to send a body of 100 
horse for service in Hindustan. Sikandar Khan was the man chosen to 
command the troop, but he proved himself quite unequal to the task. The 
troop only went as far as Gagaira, where they showed signs of insubordina- 
tion, and finally declaring that they would not go for service so far from 
their homes, broke up and returned. Sikandar Khan, although in many 
wars a good manager, is not well fitted for a Baloch leader ; and the disgrace 
of his failure in 1857, which still attaches itself to him, is also a stumbling 
block in bis way. Gholim Haidar Khan was, on the other hand, the 
beau ideal of a Baloch leader. Captain Minchin relates of him—“ He is 
‘brave to rashness, and boasts “ What man dares do, J dare.’ A man once re- 
«* peated before him the proverb: ‘Jo jaega Nadaon, phir ayega kaon?’ He 
“ at once said ‘I will go;’ and started off then and there. He visited Nadaon, 
‘and after some months, returned, having had to sell his own and his followers’ 
horses en route to procure funds for their support. He is, however, from the 
“ peculiarities of his temper, a bad governor and a worse manager.” The tribe, 
thus leftas it were, without a head, broke up into factions, and obtained the 
worst name of any tribe in the whole district. 

In 1859, Major Pollock recorded of them :—‘‘There never was such a 
“house divided against itself as the Kosa tribe,—each little family seems to 
“have ita petty dissensions. The faults of the race seem exaggerated in 
“them ; and a Kosa who has not been in jail for cattle-stealing, or deserved 
“to be; who has not committed a murder or debauched his neighbour's wife, 
“or destroyed his neighbour’s land-mark, is a decidedly creditable specimen ; 
“if, added to this, he be out of debt, he is a perfect marvel.” Notwith- 
standing the great difficulties which thus stand in the way of organizing 
the Kosa tribe and reinstating them in their proper place amongst the other 
Baloch tribes, still there are very favourabie grounds to work on, and much to 
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encourage perseverance in the attempt. The Kosas have not lost their 
characteristics as Baloches. In addition to the large pensions and allowances 
for the care of passes, &c., amounting to about Rs. 4,000 per annum, re- 
ceived by the Chief and his headmen, they have the finest landed property 
of any tribe in the district. The Chiefs family are at present very heavily 
involved; but at the coming settlement, when their asseta and liabilities 
have been ascertained, some arrangement can be made for placing their 
affairs on a sound footing, and there is every reason to hope that in time, 
as soon as one acknowledged and capable head can be found, the tribe may 
again regain its position and good name. That this is a matter of the ve 
utmost importance to the well-being of the district and border will be ad: 
mitted by all who are acquainted with this frontier. 

Gholam Haidar Kh&n died in 1869 and the pug was placed on his eon, as 
Bahadar, a boy of about 10 years of age, by his grandfather, old Kaora 
Khan. The boy has been taken charge of, as a ward, by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Captain Sandeman, and the estates have been taken under direct 
management, Sikandar Khan, acting as Chief. Kaora Kbsn also died in 1871. 

The following is the genealogy of the Kosa Chief’s family, as given by 








himself, 
Bowah. 
| 
| | T 1 
Buliel. Jiba. Umar. Jamal. 

| 
Batil. 

I 
Syed: 
eal 
oholm Haidar.t 
Barkhodér.{ 

| 

( J 
Gholam Haidar§ * Kaora, married Jahn. 
killed without a daughter of Ali | 
heirs. Akbar, the Nat- Sahib. 
kani Chief. 
t 

Ahmad|j  Barkhodar. Gholsm 

| ' Haidar,{ 

ss 
Sikandar. Dost Mahamad. Bahadar, 
Chief. 


Als bad. Gal Mebamad. 








® Poisoned by the Isanis. 
¢ Killed by the Is&nis. Shes 
¢ Killed in fighting by Lal Kb&n, Nutkini, at Taosa, 
§ Killed by Sedik Mebamad Khan, Nawidb of Bhéwulp r. — 
| Married to sister of Gholém Haedar Khén, the Lind Chief. 
|| Deceased. Chiefship went to his son, Bahadir Khan. 

®® Deceased. 


(FanCortlandt, Wood, Pollock, Minchin, Bruce, Sikandar Khan, Pryer.) 
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KOSRA BAG A—A ravine on the Harand border, eo called from the white color 
of the stones with which its bed is covered. It is formed by the meeting of 
the Gorandani, Gori, and Jingar ravines. Hence it runs south-east and 
meets the Kala Kosra a short distance below Mozgarh. 

It is stony, but ite banks are not very difficult. After meeting the Kala 
Kosra it runs westerly, through the Ghar range, by a fairly easy pass, 
some 200 to 300 yards in breadth, the hills on either side practicable to 
Infantry and Mountain Guns. The pass is about a mile in length. From 
its centre a road runs southerly, communicating with the Savegri pass, 
which is about 6 miles south. On the left bank of the Kosra and close to 
the entrance, is a ‘kh&ngah,’ held in high estimation in this district, 
Leaving the Gar range, the Kosra turns south, and joining the Gathi and 
Savegri runs north-east of Tibi. Its water is largely used for irrigation 
purposes. 

The Kosra is the chief route to Gorandani practicable for strings of laden 
camels. The only watering place in the Baga Kosra, except that at its 
mouth, is Kahan, 5 miles above Mozgarh. (DVavidson.) 

KOSRA KALA— 

A ravine on the Harand border which rises in a saddle connecting the 
Gorandani and Dragal hills, which is the watershed between Gorogandoi 
branch of the Kaha and the Kala Kosra, and flows in a south-easterly 
direction. It is at first a mountain torrent, but as it reaches the foot of 
Mari it becomes easier. It is’ impracticable as an ascent to Dragal and 
Gorandani for any but foot men on account of the large stones and boulders 
with which it is covered. 

Passing through the Safed range, it joins the Kosra Baga near Mozgarh. 

ee joined by the following water-courses draining into it from the 
north :— 

1. Dinari, nt ... One watering place. 
2. Nila lakri baa ... No watering place. 

Both are fairly easy, but stony. (Davidson.) 

A village in the Baizai division, Kobat district, situated on a small isolated 
hill 10 miles south-east of Kohat, and about 2 from Siab. It has 110 houses, 
and a population of 527 souls, of which 173 are adult males. Zabardast Khan, 
a former Governor of Kohat, founded this place as a sort of shooting box, and 
for that purpose settled one Baja Aw&n and his family from Jhtnd. There 
is good grazing here for camels, The village has one tank. Its reve- 
nue is Rs. 600. 1t can turn out fifty armed men. (Plowden.) 

KOT— 

A village in the Totai valley, Swat, of 120 houses. It is just out of match- 
lock range of the hills, and there is a space to the north of the village said 
to be large enough to encamp without being exposed to fire from the hills. 
at is inhabited by Pezais, and turns out 100 matchlock men. (Miller.) 

KOTA— 

A village in Swat, on the left bank of the river, about 6 miles north of 

Z Thans. Near this, on the Landeh Kai hill, are extensive ruins. (Raverty.) 

OTA— 

A village in Yasafzai, Peshawar district, situated about 14 miles west of 
Topi, and 3 miles from the right bank of the river Indus. It has 320 
houses, 9 shops, and 9 mosques. The inhabitants are Kanazais and Alazais, 
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of whom there are 300 houses. The headmen are Amir and Mir Afzal. 
The Kota Mala is the leader of the Wahabi section, and was formerly 
regarded as little less sacred than the Akbind of Sw&t, but now his in- 
fluence has declined, and he is little regarded except among the Otmanzai, 
Amazaiand Gadiios. Water is supplied from 18 wells. The country around 
is open. A small tower has been built on a mound outside on the north 
side of the village, to keep a look-out against any sudden attack from any 
of the other villages around. (Beckett, Lumsden, Bellew.) 

KOT ATA KHAN— 
A village in the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 5 miles south 
from Hatala, 7 miles north-east from Kolachi. It has 133 houses, 9 shops, 
and 2 mosques. The population amounts to 629 souls, of which 160 are 
adult males. The inhabitants are composed of 192 Gandebpars, 8 Baloch, 
345 Shekhs, &. The water-supply is from wells dug out of the bed of a 
ravine near, and it is bad and scarce. The produce consists of wheat, 
mustard, barley and jowar. The village has 10,345 ‘bigas’ of land, of 
which only 736 are cultivated ; and all is ‘lalmi.’ Supplies are procurable 
here in very small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 3 horses, 70 camels, and 10 donkeys. The headmen are Kali 
Khan and Sirdsar Khan. (Macaulay.) 

KOTAKI— 
A village in Bajawar, said to be able to turn out 400 fighting men 
(Aleemoola.) 

KOT CHOUTA— 
A village in the Dera Ghazi district, 14 miles south south-west of Dera Ghazi, 
18 miles north of Jampfr, 8 miles east north-east of Choti, and 11 miles 
from the river Indus. It has 230 houses, 120 houses of A 
109 Hindis, inhabited by Ghormani Baloches, Jats, Syads, &c. The 
headmen are Hyst Khan and Kabal Shah, Ghormanis. There is a d&k 
bungalow here, and a thanna with 15 police. The cultivation is of cotton, 
indigo, jowar, bajra, and wheat. The water is from wells, and is sweet, 
and in the summer the Shorawa&h canal comes from the Indus. The 
inhabitants are weavers, shoemakers and carpenters. Supplies are procurable 
in considerable quantities on due notice. There is herea ‘ khSng&h,’ of Nabi 
Shah Syad, of Sher Shah, in the Malt&n district, in the usual style of 
the country, with one dome, white-washed, and with inlaid tiles. It pays 
Rs. 4,000 revenue. It owns 680 cows, 180 buffaloes, 1,486 goate, and 
sheep, and 26 camels. (Macgregor.) 

KOTARPAN— 
A village in Siidam valley, Peshawar district, about 4 mile west of 
Chargolai. The Mok&m ravine runs past it, and supplies it with water. It 
has 40 houses and 2 mosques, no shops. There are 5 wells in it, but they 
are not used. The headman is Akbar. (Lumeden.) 

KOT DAOLAT— 
A village in the Kolscht division of the Dera Ishmall district, 5 miles south 
from Kol&chi. It has 140 houses, 7 shops, and 2 mosques. The population 
amounts to 769 souls, of which 251 are adult males. The inhabitants are 
composed of 103 Jats, 63 Hindis, &. The water-supply is from the bed of 
the Lani river, and the water is good but scarce. The produce conmsts 
of wheat, mustard, bajra and jowar. The be Ne 5,522 bigas of land, 
of which 2,238 are cultivated, and all is ‘lalmi.’ Supplies are pro- 
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curable here in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 13 horses, 479 cattle, and 5 donkeys. The headman is Me, 
Khan, Gandaptr. (Macaulay.) 

KOT DAOLATZAI— 
A village in Yusafzai, Peshawar division, situated on the right bank 
of the Mokam ravine, 8 miles east of Mardan, immediately opposite Garhi 
Daolatzai. It contains 126 houses, (78 belonging to Awans,7 to Pathans) 
3 shops, 7 mosques. The cattle of the village are supplied with water 
from the ravine. The headman is Rastl. (Vide Kaptrda Garhi.) (Lums- 
den.) 

KOTERI— 
A village in the Baizai division, Kohat district, situated 16 miles south-east of 
Kohat, on the left bank of the Toi, under a low range from the Girgirlot 
Sir. It has 225 houses with a population of 462 souls, of which 154 are 
adult males. The inhabitants are Bangash. Siltan Mahamad Khan, 
Barakzai, gave the lands of this village to Mastafa Khan and Gholam 
Mahamad Khin from Makhad, in return for services rendered. After atime 
these Khataks returned to Makhad, upon which the villagers of Shadi Khel 
occupied the place. Water is obtained form the Toi. Between 40 and 50 
armed men can turn out. The revenue is Rs. 500. The headmen are 
Alayar and Saifila. (Plowden, Hastings.) 

KOTHI— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, about 15 miles west of Derg on 
the road to Kolachi. 

KOT ISHMAIZAI— 
A village in Yisafzai, Peshawar district, situated on the right bank of the 
Mokam ravine, 8 miles east of Mardan, opposite Garhi Ishmailzai. It con- 
tains 237 houses (of which 174 belong to Pathans), 8 shops, and 9 mosques. 
Ite water-supply is from wells. Its headmen are Samand and Mahamad. 
(Lumsden.) 

KOT JONGARA— 
A village in the Baizai division, Yisafzai, Peshawar district, on the right 
bank of the Bagidri Khwar, } mile north of the Takhti Bai hill, The 
surrounding country is here much cut up by ravines. 

KOTKAI— 
A village in Bajaéwar, Yaghistan, on the right bank of the Panjkora river 
on the road from Aladand to Miankala. 

KOT KASRANI— 
A village in the Sangarh division of the Dehra Ghazi district, 6 miles north 
from Mangrota. It has 758 houses, built of mud, with flat roofs, 17 shops, 
and 10 mosques. The population amounts to 3,876 souls, of which 2,012 
are males. The inhabitants are composed of Baloches, Jate and Hindis, 
but the village belongs to the Kasrani tribe. 

The water-supply is drawn from 3 wells in the village, at a depth of 150 
feet, and is good and pretty plentiful. The produce consists principally of 
bajra and jowar, and supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities 
after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 34 horses, 642 cattle, 
4,949 sheep and goats, 165 camels, and 306 donkeys. The headman is 
Faz] Ali Khan, the Chief of the Kasrantis. 

_ It is not walled but contains 8 little mud towers. Being situated in 
a hollow between a low sandy ridge running about east and west, rising 
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from the bank of the Kaona, which runs within } mile south of the 
village, and another similar low ridge. about a mile north of it, it is shut 
out from view from the north and south approaches till within a short 
distance of it. The country in the immediate vicinity is cultivated by 
the Kaona and by rain water, but rarely for other than autumn crops. 
To the west down to the hills, particularly along the banke of the Kaons, 
the country is wooded; to the north and north-east it is a sandy desert. 
(Bruce, Davidson, Macgregor.) 

KOTKI— 
A ruined fort in the Bani district, situated in a very commanding posi- 
tion at the east mouth of the Chich&li pass, $ a mile north of the vil- 
lage of Chapari in the Isa Khel division. It was onginally bailt by 
Shahbaz Khan, Chief of Tirf, who used to issue forth from it on his plan- 
dering excursions. The Niazis, however, gaining strength, and takin 
advantage of the confusion caused by Shahb&Sz Kh&n’s death, attack 
the fort, routed the Khataks, and drove them completety out of the 
place. The Niazis then built a small tower at Kurai, } of a mile up the 
pass, and commenced the manufacture of alum at that spot where inex- 
haustible strata of gypseous shale are to be found. 

When Sher Mahamad, Nawab of Dera, ordered Ahmad Khan Nié&zi 
to build forte at Isa Khel and Trag, he, with a view to protecting the 
rich alum works from Khatak depredations and Niazi trickeries, also 
ordered a fort to be built at Kotki, on the site of the old Khatak 
citadel, and it was garrisoned by levies of the Nawab. On the Niaz 
insurrection in 1885, Ahmad Khan fled to Kotki for refuge, and from it 
harried the whole country ; the following year, however, being attacked by 
Raja Suchet Sing and Sirdar Fateh Sing Man, he fled to Chaontra, 
narrowly escaping capture by a force under Malik AlySr Khan’s direction, 
which advanced down the Balbali pass to cut off his retreat. Suchet 
Sing destroyed the fort; but two years later, Sirdar Garmnkh Sing, 
to put down the constant raids which were taking place through the Chichaly 
pass, rebuilt and garrisoned it; but some time after, a dispute about an 
insult offered to a Khatak woman ended in the Manzai and Gadi 
Khel Khataks capturing the fort and massacring the Sikh soldiery. 
The next year, however, Girmakh Sing returned and destroyed all the 
Khatak villages in the plains, but was unable to chastise the tribe, as 
they fled to the hills, and he being ignorant of the locality could not follow 
them. He then built a tower on a mound in the bed of the river, which he 

. garrisoned, and again retired. On his departure the Khataks once more col- 
lected, and the small Sikh garrison, seeing that resistance was hopeless, 
capitulated and were allowed to move off unharmed; the Khataks destroying 
the tower. Since then no attempts have been made either to rebuild the 
tower or fort, which are both utterly in ruins. There is an alum manufac- 
tory here, the property of Isa Khel merchants. The cost of production 
is cheaper here than at Kalabagh, and 10,000 maunds are annually turned 
out, selling on the spot for Rs. 2-8 per maund, while Kalabagh alum sells 
for Rs. 3-4. (Ross, Urmston, Norman.) 

KOTKI or DRAZAND— ; 

A village on the Dera Ishmail frontier, the Shirén1 head quarters, situated 
about 8 miles up the Draband pass, in an open and easily accessible 
valley. When General Hodgson invaded the country of the Shirsnis in 
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March 1853, they contrived to close the pass with a large body of water 
but the General turned it, entering by the Shekh Hidar pass. Captain 
Grey mentions having once visited this place much against the will of the 
Shiranis; he thinks, it could any day be burnt by a sudden raid with a few 
horsemen, the pass being held behind to secure retreat. (Hodgson, Grey.) 

KOT KIRGI— 
An outpost on the Tank border, situated 5 miles up the Tank Zim pass, 5 
miles north-east of the outpost of Girni. It was built in 1870-71, and 
is situated on a cliff, on the right bank of the river overlooking the Tank 
Zam, near the site of an old fort built by Khan Zaman Khan, Daolat 
Khel, to assist the Batanis against the Vaziris. 

It is now garrisoned by 39 Infantry of the Panjab Frontier Force, 7 
Militia horse, 40 Batani foot, 6 Batani horse, and is responsible for the Sara 
Khola, Tank Zam, and all the small passes leading from British Territory 
through the first. range of low hills into the Tank Zam. There is 
a house here for an officer. No supplies procurable; water from the Zim 
is plentiful and good. (Carr, Macgregor, Paget.) 

KOTLA— 
A small fort in Amb territory, situated on a hill above the village of Ashra. It 
is one of the places suggested by Abbott as likely to be Aornos. It bas a sheer 
precipice of 250 feet on the side of the Indus, and on the north there is a small 
break or chasm between the site on which it is placed and the rest of the hill. 

It has always belonged to Amb, but in 1852 the Hindistani fanatics 
from Satna surprised it. Major Abbott was very anxious to cross over 
and retake it, but this was not permitted. It was restored to Amb after 
the Satana expedition of 1858. (Addott.) 

KOTLA NASIR— 
A village in the Rajanpar sub-division of Dera Ghazi, 4 miles from Rajan- 
pir, 36 miles from Rojhan, north-north-east. It is alarge village inhabited 
by Mazaris. There are some high burnt-brick houses in the centre, sur- 
rounded by others of mud, which are again surrounded by some huts with 
thatched roofs. There is a good deal of cultivation round. (Macgregor.) 

KOTLA SHAH— 
A large village in the Rajanptr sub-division of Dera Ghazi, 14 miles south 
of Rajanptr, 26 miles north-north-east of Rojhan. 

KOTLI— 
A small village situated in a commanding position above the ravine in 
which the Charat road runs near Silikhana. It has an imposing tower, 
and is rather difficult of approach. Its fields are all unirrigated, and the 
inhabitants Khatak. 

KOT MAHAMADAN— 
A village in the Kakar country, about 30 miles east of Mina. 

KOT MANJI— 
A village in the Gomal valley, Tank division, Dera Ishmail Khan, 49 
miles from Dera, and 8 miles from the east entrance of the Ghwalari de- 
file, situated at the north foot of a stony waste. It has 105 houses, 60 of 
which are inhabited by Gorizais. Wood, good water, and camel forage are 
abundant. There is a frontier post here with a garrison of 65 sabres and 
bayonets of the Panjab Force. This village has 27,843 bigas of land, of 
which 15,187 are cultivated, the produce being wheat, rice, and barley. 
The headman is Kali Khan. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
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KOT NAJIBOLA— 
A village in the Haripiir division of the Hazdra district, It has 754 
houses, 10 shops, and 8 ee The population amounts to 4,879 souls. 
The inhabitants are composed of 309 Gaojara,71 Awans, 129 Syads, and 
4,370 others. The water-supply is from wells, and the water is good and 
plentiful. Tbe produce consists of wheat, barley, Indian-corn, bajra, &e., 
apd supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities after due notice. 
The stock of the village embraces 27 horses, 1,625 cattle, 302 sheep, 52 
mules, 4 camels, and 34 donkeys. The headman is Mir Abmad, GaQjar. 
( Wace.) 

KOT NASRAN— 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, 8 miles north- 
west from Tank. It has 157 houses, 1 shop, and 1 mosque. The population 
amounts to 633 souls, of which 342 are males. The water-supply is from 
the Takwara ravine in the vicinity, and is good. The produce consists of 
wheat, barley, rice, bajra, &c. This village has 12,339 bigas of land, of 
which 9,490 are cultivated and irrigated by water from the ravine. 
Supplies are procurable here in smal] quantities after due notice. The stock 
of the village embraces 3 horses, 208 cattle, 9 camels, and 15 donkeys. 
The headmen are Sahibtdin and Pardil, &. (Macaulay) 

KOT NASRAN— 
An outpost in the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated 8 miles north-west of the 
city of Tank, 83 miles south of Milazai, and 6} miles cast of the mouth of 
the Shiiza pass. There is a net-work of ravines between the Kot Nasran 
post and the hills, and the large, deep ravine of the Shuza runs 200 yards 
west of the outpost. The post is 47 yards square, has four bastions, and a 
watch tower, and is garrisoned by 20 horse and 10 foot of the Frontier 
Militia. It was built (at a cost of Rs. 883) to protect British territory 
from the inroads of the Vaziris, and is responsible for the Chinai, Tand, and 
Shiiza passes. There is an old ruined fort of Sarwar Kh&n’s in the centre 
of the Kot Nasran village. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

KOT PATHANA— 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, 2 miles north 
from Tank. It has 109 houses, 5 shops, and 2 mosques. The population 
amounts to 464 souls, of which 149 are adult males. The inhabitants are 
composed of Hindiis and Misalmans. The water-supply is from the 
Tank Zam, and is good, but distant The produce consists of wheat, barley, 
mustard, jowar, bajra, &c. The village has 4,218 bigas of land, of which 
8,100 are cultivated, being irrigated from the Zam. Supplies are procur- 
able here in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 7 horses, 474 cattle, and 30 camels. The headman is Ghazi Khao, 
Tara Khel. (Macaulay.) 

KOT TAGA KHAN— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, about 8 miles south of Chaod- 
wan, on the right bank of Gajistan, situated in a desert. It has 111 houses 
built of mud, 5 shops and 4 mosques, inhabited by 519 souls, of whom 
158 are adult males. The inhabitants are 78 Babars, 146 Hasat (?), 247 
Baloches, &c. It has 7,210 ‘bigas’ of land, of which only 500 are 
cultivated; all is unirrigated, and the produce is bajra, wheat, and barley. 
Supplies are rather scarce here, but water is procurable from the bed of 
ravine. There is a frontier post here garrisoned by 4 mounted men and 9 
footmen of militia. The headman is Gholém Mohi-i-dio, Babar. (Corr, 
Macaulay, Macgregor.) 
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KOTO— 
A small ravine on the Rajanpar frontier, which runs into the Baghari 
about 2 miles from where it enters the plains. There is good pasturage 
and a few trees on its banks. There are no large pools or watering-places 
in it, but when procurable, the water is good. (Davidson.) 

KOWA— 
A village in the Nilab sub-division of Kohat, 12 miles south of Khairabad 
containing 26 houses. (Lumsden, Davidson.) , 

KUA— 
A small pass leading out of the Tank Zim pass, between the Tor, Narai, 
and Spin-ka-Ghasha passes. A road through this pass, by which cattle can 
be taken, joins the Zebidara within the hills. (Carr.) 

K0GI— 
A watering-place on the Sakhi Sarwar route to Barkhin, situated at the 
foot of the Unt Toda pass, 20 miles from the entrance to the hills. It is 
usual for travellers to fill up their water-skins here, as no more water is 
oe till the pass has been surmounted. (Wilde.) 

KUI— 
A pass on the Band frontier which leads through a low range south of 
the Sakhdi pass to the Kai plain. It is much used by the Vaziri robbers 
to carry off cattle by. (Maclean, Macgregor.) 

KBI— 
A village in the Hasan Khel Afridi country, about 9 miles east of Fort 
Mackeson, 34 miles south of Shamshati, and 2 miles within the hills. It 
is situated in an open spot at the foot of a low range; it is large, and has 
twelve towers, but its position is not very formidable. . It can turn out 290 
fightingmen, has 200 houses, and is supplied with water from 12 wells. 
This village takes its name from avery large well init. It has two divi- 
sions—(1) Baka; with sections Bai Khan Khel, Chtichar, Bachi, Validad 
Khel, Zela, Darwaz, and Aladad; and (2) Mian Khel, with the sections 
Yanas, Paia, Maiza, Morid, Zarin, and Sarmast. (Turner.) 

KUI BAHARA— 
A village on the south border of the Dera Ishmail Khan district, within 
the hills, and inhabited by about 600 families of Ushtarapas, of which 
tribe it is the principal village. (Macgregor.) 

KOI BARMOUL— 
A village in the Baizai division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district, situated on 
the left bank of the Togh ravine, about 4 mile east of Ghazibala, and 10 
miles north of Katlang at the entrance to the Barmal glen. It contains 
200 houses and 5 mosques, and has 13 headmen. 

It is supplied with water from wells, in the ravine which is here 60 yards 
in breadth and 20 deep. There are here 2 tanks, 80 yards square, which 
have water in them during the cold weather, but dry up in the summer 
months, when water is brought from Tarakai, 3 miles distant. In 1866 the 
village of Barmal was brought down and placed near Kai, and now forms 
part of it, hence the two are called Kai Barmil. A good road connects 
Katlang with this village and also with Linkhor. (Ad/good.) 

KUI TAN— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Kai Uch and 
Narinj1 passes, west of the outpost of Gorwali. A road goes through 
this pass, and within a mile on the left bank of the Dara, the Ushtarana 
village of Pewa Kai is reached. Ramzan Khan, Chief of the Ushtarana, 
gets annually Rs. 476 for the responsibility of this pass. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
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KOI OCH— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Kai Tand and 
Ramak passes, west of the outpost of Gorwall. A road goes through 
this pase, and within 4a mile on the left bank of the river, the Ushtarana 
village of Kil Bahéra is reached. Fateh Kh&n, Chief of the Ahmadzai 
section of Ushtarana, gets a yearly grant of Re. 167 for the responsibility 
of this pass, and is required to recover cattle that may have been lifted 
from British territory through this pass by hillmen. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
KCI KKHEL— 
A main section of the Afridi clan, consisting of the following sub- 
divisions :— 





1.—Sherkhan Khel ... 650 fightingmen 

2.—Kati Khel ... 700 - Collectively styled 
$3.—Masht Khel ... $50 * the Hasan Khel. 
4.—Farid _,, 220 . 

5.—Abdal ,, ... 800 _ 

6.—Tawar _,, .. =360 o 

7.—Sikandar Khel w. =©450 ss 

3,430 
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This is an important and powerful section. It dwells in two great divisions 
in Baz&r, separated from each other by the Zakha Khel. During the summer 
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months most of the clan reside in Bar Bard and Tordara. In winter they 
move down to their settlements at the mouth of the Khaibar and the caves in 
Kajirai. The Sherkhin Khel quarters are Jamrid in winter, and Khasi 
Kot in summer. The Koki Khel occupy Kadam and Gagri, and have 
Babari, in Upper Bars, for their summer quarters. The Masha Khel live 
in Sirkhai, near Jamrad, and in Tordara, in Upper Bara. The Farid Khel 
reside with the Masha Khel in the Sirkhai caves, and at Baragat, in Tor- 
dara. The Abdal Khel are found in Tordara and Ali Masjid. The Tawar 
Khel are at Torawala in summer, and Shadi Bagiar in winter. The 
Sikandar Khel are at Dwatawi in summer, and the Shangar caves in 
winter. The Bar Bars Kuki Khel are separated from the Sangi Khel 
Shinwaris by the Rajgal range, over which are three or four very stiff 
passes leading down to Pesh-bolak, in Nangrahar. Those most used are 
the N&zién and Nagastura passes. Both are very difficult, and only practi- 
cable to footmen in summer. The Kaki Khel are entirely confined to the 
eastern slopes of Rajgal. On the western slopes are the Sangi Khel, 
enemies of the Kaki Khel. There is no free intercommunication at 
any time, but a safe conduct can be arranged on due payment. The Kaki 
Khel are noted and desperate robbers. Their fixed villages are Jamrid, 
Kadam, Gagri, Tangi, at the mouth of the Khaibar, Lala China, and Ali 
Masjid in the Khaibar, and Sikandarkhelogarhi, Kardara, Tordara, Sara- 
wela, Malanokas, Sparwarai, Babari, Baragat, Torawela, Khasi Kot, Kaka 
Ghoz and Patai, in Upper Bara. : 

Robbing is the general occupation of this section. They are physically 
fine men, and many of them are entertained in the British army, and some 
of them have distinguished themselves as native officers; e. g., Ahmad 
Khan, Subadgr of the 6th Panjab Infantry, was shot at Ambela, fighting 
bravely on our side. They frequent the city as well as the cantonment of 
Peshawar, and are notorious for robbery and other offences, The hills in 
which the whole section resides is of the most desolate and dreary nature, 
with a few springs here and there. Adjustment of matters with this tribe 
is effected by Government through Arbab Abdal Majid Khao in particular. 
The Maira around Jamrtd isa sort of neutral ground; beyond, close 
to the ravine or water-course issuing from the Khaibar Paes, are the 
villages of the Kaki Khel, who trade with Peshawar chiefly in fire- 
wood. The villagers may be seen of a morning coming into cantonments 
from the direction of Burj Hari Sing; their land is very unpro- 
ductive. Sirbiland, a Malik of this tribe, is a man often to be seen 
in the Peshawar cantonment. He is in the habit of visiting officers, 
and pretends that he is a man of much greater influence and importance 
than he really is, and is not above taking a few rupecs when he can get 
aoe He and his sons can bring information occasionally when they 
choose. 

In January 1857, when the Amir Dost Mabamad was encamped at 
Jamrad after his interview with Sir John Lawrence, whose camp was a few 
miles nearer Peshawar, a party of young officers rode beyond the Amir’s 
camp towards the pass, and were fired on by the Kuki Khel. One of the 
number, Lieutenant Hand, was so severely wounded that he died during the 
night. The crime having been brought home to men of the tribe, they 
were blockaded, and many of their men fell into our hands. During these 
hostilities the mutiny broke out, but the blockade was continued in full force, 
and was so injurious to the interests of the tribe that they paid down a fine 
of Re. 3,000, and entered into the following agreement :— 
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‘Whereas our tribe has been excluded from British territory on account 
‘of the murder of a British officer, and we are unable to produce the mur- 
derers who have fled, we agree to pay a fine of Re. 3,000 on account of 
“that crime, and we further voluntarily engage as follows :— 

“T, We will not hereafter commit any crime on British territory. 
“Il. We will not bring with us into British territory any member of a 
“tribe in hostility with the Government. 
“III. If any thief or murderer belonging to our tribe be apprehended 
“in British territory we will not intercede for him. 
“TV. If such thief or murderer escape to us and the crime ig proved, we 
“ will destroy bis house and banish him from our settlements, restor- 
“ing the value of the stolen property; if there is no evidence 
“against him, the accused may clear himeelf if five members of 
“ his section of the tribe will swear to his innocence. 
‘ V, If any married or unmarried woman elopes to our settlements we 
“cannot give her up, but we will restore any property she may be 
“‘ proved to have carried off with her. If her friends come and 
“make an arrangement, we will give her up to them, or toa 
‘jirga’”’ of grey beards. 
“VI. If any thief or person in the service of Government escape from 
“ British territory into our settlements, we will eject him from 
“the same, and if he bas stolen property with him we will 
‘* restore it. 
“VII. If we have a money claim against a British subject we will sue him 
‘in the courts in proper form; we will also attend to answer an 
“such claim against us, or produce the acquittance bond of suc 
“claimant ; we will not carry out our usage of reprisals in British 
“territory, but in our own settlements we are at liberty to do so, 
“and we will not take part with any other tribe in hostilities 
“ against the British Government. 
“VIII. Whenever required to do so, we will keep a representative with 
“the local officers of Government, who are at liberty to call him 
“ to account in matter of neglect. 
“1X. Whereas there are many Afridis in the service of Government, if 
“any of them have a claim agains¢ us, the matter shall he settled 
“by a “‘jirga” of grey beards. 
“X,. We give Arbab Mahamad Amin Khan and Arbab Abdul Majid 
“ Khan as our securities for the payment of the fine and the fulfil- 
“ment of these engagements, and in consideration thereof the 
“ Governmen* will release the persons and property of our tribe 
“ now in their hands.” (Bellew, Abdul Majid, Munro, Atchison.) 
KOLIKA— 
A village in the Agror valley, 1} miles west of Oghi. The Sikhs had a 
fort here, and the position seems a good one for the purpose. 
KUMBI— 
A water-course on the Harand border, rising in the lower hills some 15 
miles north-by-west from Tibi, and running easterly. It passes through 
one defile, the Kimbi, about 10 miles north-by-weat of Tibi, which is 
about 1} mile in length, with high and very steep cides, and a stony and 
difficult bed. Passing through this the Kimbi enters the plains and irri- 
gates a fair tract of Lind cultivation. The Baga Kosra route from Tibi to 
Gorindani is easily reached from the Kambi inside the outer and low 
range of hills. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 
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KOMRELI— ; 
A watering-place on the Rajanpir frontier in the Sori ravine, about 3 miles 
higher up the stream than Manda Kind, close to which is the Lashar Sand 
hill. Water is procured from pools, and is abundant, but brackish, 
(Davidson.) 
CNA— 
A pass leading into the eastern portion of the Marao plain, in the Mari 
hills. It is very difficult for horsemen, and utterly impracticable for camels 
or other laden animals. It is over a high part of the range, forming the 
eastern boundary of the plain, and the path is covered with rocks. 
( Davidson.) 
KONAR— 
A watering-place on the Rajanpir border in the Datril, 9 miles north-west 
of Shekwalf. It usually has 3 or 4 wells of good water, sweet, and 
near the surface. (Davidson.) 
KONAR KUMB— 
A stream on the Rajanpir frontier running into the Pitok, some 24 miles 
from where it runs into the plains. It rises in low difficult hills, and its 
course is through small hills very difficult to climb. There is a watering- 
place in it, some 2 miles from where it joins the Pitok in a difficult part 
of the ravine, under an almost perpendicular and high rock. Good water is 
procured from a pool. The Sabzil Kot post is at times supplied from this 
spot. This spot is exposed to raids of the Masiri Bigtis. (Macgregor, 
Davidson.) 
KONATER— 
A village in Bajawar, Yaghistan, on the road form Dir, about 1 mile from 
right bank of Panjkora river. Aleemoola says it contains 2,000 houses, 
40 shops, and 16 “ hiajras;” and though this is probably an exaggeration, 
there is no reason to doubt that it is a large and important place, being a 
large mart, and on the boundaries of Swat, Bajawar, and Dir. (Sapyer.) 
KOND— 
A village in the Khatak division of Peshawar, about 14 mile north of 
Khairabad, containing 25 houses. (Lumsden.) 
KOND— 
A picturesque spot in the course of the Kaha ravine, on the Harand border, 
some 1] miles north of Harand and about 5 miles from where the Kaha 
enters the plains. The stream here is commanded by a low spur which comes 
down to its bank, rising some 150 feet above its right bank. 

Westerly the Mari and Dragal ranges tower above the other hills, whilst 
the course of the Kaha, which runs quietly through a wild and bold country, 
is visible for miles. At Ktind there is a broad open expanse of about a 
mile square, where the Malani, Shishi, Drago, and Khalani all run into the 
Kaha, forming in the rains a perfect sea. Kond is the name of a small 
waterfall over very low rocks, at the foot of which are situated a few pools 
of bright blue water. (Davidson.) 

KONDA— 

A village in the Otmannama division of Yiisafzai, Pesh&war, situated 2 miles 
north of the Indus, 2 miles west of Zeda, near a ravine called Jaba, which 
runs near Jangider. It has about 220 houses, (of which 150 are inhabit- 
ed by Path&ns,)-15 shops, 7 mosques, and 22 wells. The headman is 
Malik Sher Jang Khan, but Sabadar Habib Khan, a distinguished native 
officer of the 1st Panjab Infantry, has the village in ‘jaghir. (Lumsden, 
Macgregor.) 
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KONDAL— 
A village in the Bani district, situated 8 miles south of Isa Khel, 1 mile 
from the right bank of Indus, atthe north foot of the Khasor range. It 
ee about 70 houses, and 1] Hindd shop. Water is procured from the 

ndus. 

KONDAL KHWAR— 
A ravine that rises in the Mah&ban hill and drains the Gadtin country to the 
Indus. It passes Jaba Leran to Sarai, where it receives a branch from the 
west which comes from the Jan Mahamad Kandao past Shaigai and 
Damner (Khiidu Khél villages). It then passes Badge Meragai (io ruins) 
Kindal (in ruins), and issues from the hills immediately east of Panjman, 
and passing Babini joins the Pola Khwar between Maini and Topi. 
(Lockwood.) 

KUNDI— 
A village in the Tank sub-division of the Dera Ishmail Khan district, 17 
miles north-east of Tank, 10 miles south-west of Pezu, 6 miles from Ama Khel. 
It contains 280 houses and 10 shops. Water is procurable from the Suhély 
nala, which runs to the south of the town. The inhabitants belong to the 
Kindi branch of Niazi Lohanis. 

There is a police post, with 3 sowars here, to keep up communication be- 
tween Pezii and Tank, Ktndi being situated on the main road between 
these two places. Its real,name is Mian Khan Kundi. (Norman.) 

KONDI— 

A tribe of Pathans, settled in the north-west corner of the Dera Ishmail Khan 
district. They are quiet and inoffensive, and are good agriculturists. Their 
lands are watered by the Larzan, Gajheda, Bain, Soheli, and Takwara 
streams, across the beds of which huge dams are constructed by the 
united efforts of the whole tribe, in order to retain the water, or as much 
of it as possible, before it bursts away to irrigate the lands of the Jate and 
Gandapirs. The Ktndis claim to be descended from one Kindi, great 
grandson of Nidzi, the second son of Lodi, the founder of the Lohani tribe, 
and in this they are borne out by the books in the possession of Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Kati Khél of Tank, and by the Kazis of Isa Khel, who own them 
as true Nigzis, and say that early in the 13th century, Kandi and N&ear, 
two great-grandsons of Niaz1, left the settlement in Isa Khel, and settled 
nearer to the Daolat Khel family on the southern side of the Shekwali 
range. They now own good-sized villages in the Tank district, but are, on 
the whole, a very poor tribe, in consequence of the poverty of the soil around 
their villages. 

The main sections of the Kandi tribe are as follows :— 


1. Shadman Khel, about 140 men, 
2, Shadi Khel 5 60 i 
3. Taza Khel ‘ 150 7 
4. Badinzai ml 120 ‘5 
5. Chiki Khel ” 130 ” 
6. Ishmailzai fs 120 » 
7. Azar Khel zi 30 ” 
8. Attar Khel ” 60 a” 
9. Ibrahim Khel sy 1380 is 
10. Kharki Khel Y 120 i 
ll, Zavri Khel is 200 » 
12. Mangalai . 60 i 
13. Mala Khel ie 200 » 
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The Kiindis number some 1,000 men, and came into the plains from the 
hills along with the Lohanis. Two ‘kiris’ of the Kandis go yearly with 
the Povindas to Afghanistan. 

The names of their eight chief villages are.— 


1. Umr Khel, headmen Syad Khin and Shadi Khan, 
2. UOmr Khel, i: Sbahdin and Uman. 
_.8. Mahamad Akbar-ka-Gara, ,, Umr and Soban. 
4, Abi-Zar, | si Azim Khan, 
5. Daraki-da-Gara, - Ahmad and Mir Khan. 
6. Zulo Khahn-da-Gara, 5 Gal Baz. 
7. Guliman, 6 Ghairat and Shah Ahmad. 
8. Pain-da-Shabr ey Umr. 


The Kiindi villages are entirely dependant on the hill streams for 
water, which is brought to them by the Soheli, a ravine composed of 
the Zarinja, Mullikia, Larzap, Strkurm, and Bain hill-streams, which 
mect ata place called Nawaz Ghara, 24 miles north-east of the village of 
Malazai. The lands occupied by the Kindis are of two descriptions—the 
lower watered by irrigation from the various mountain streams called Jaba, 
and the upper or Lalma lands just under the hills and on the skirts of the 
Shekwali range, which are entirely dependant on rain for cultivation. 
The custom amongst the Ktndis was to apportion the lower or Jaba lands 
afresh amongst the landowners on the destruction of an irrigation bund or 
dam, each man getting a share, according to the number of yoke of oxen 
he was able to bring to the repair of the dam. This was called a Kulba 
Pesh. The Lalma lands were redistributed every twelve years amongst all 
males fit to carry arms. As may be supposed, these customs gave rise to 
endless disputes, and on the annexation of the Panjab were stopped by order 
of the Board of Administration. 

The chief trade of the Kindis is in camels, which they breed very ex- 
tensively, selling the finest males in the Peshawar market, and the inferior 
ones to the Povinda traders of the Derajat: they are rich in cattle of 
all sorts. 

The country contains excellent camel forage ; grass is scarce, and except 
in rainy seasons grain is very dear and procurable only in small quantities. 
The water-supply is every where precarious. (Norman, Carr.) 

KUNDIGHAR—Lat. 32° 18°27”. Long. 69° 48’ 28%. Elevation 8,140. 
A peak on the Koh-i-Vaziri range. (Chambertain.) 

KUNDI-KA-MAND— 
The meeting of the Lashkarani and Khailani ravines near the Rohel-ka-Vad, 
anda mile or two from the Loti plainin the Btgti hills. The country about 
this, which is open and level, used to be cultivated by the Bagtis (Sham- 
banis\, and produced a good crop. Water is abundant from a large pool. 
(Davidson.) 

KUNHAR— 
A river of the Hazara district, which rises in the main range which comes 
down from Nanga Parbat, and divides the drainage of the Jhelam from 
‘that of the Indus. It has two sources in the Aphita Pani from the south- 
west and the Galidas-ka-Kata from the east. These both fall into the Loli- 
sar lake 12 miles, whence the stream again issues and flows south for about 8 
or 9 miles, receiving in this distance the Purbila-ka-Kata and the Jalkhad 
on the left bank and the Khaba on the right. It then turns west-by-south 
and south-west for about 20 miles, receiving on the left bank the drainage of 
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the Jora, Dunga Narang, and Chita, and on the right the Bas and the Bimbal. 

It then goes south for 7 miles, passing Kagan Khas (6,574) at 3 miles, 
when it turns sharp to the east, rounding a spur from the Chombai peak 
for 4 miles, when it again bends to the south to Jared, 4,928. The hills on 
this part are exceedingly steep on either bank. From Jared it runs south- 
west for 3 miles, and the west for 4, passing Paris, when it finally turns 
south, passing Kawai (4,882) at 2 miles, Balakot (3,285) at 10 miles, Garhi 
at 21 miles, till it joins the Jhelam at 35 miles from last-mentioned bend, 
and about 102 miles from its source. Between Jared and Balakot it receives 
many small ravines, the Bunja and Hilay&n on the left bank, and the Bhow- 
ran and Bigar on the right bank. Below Balakot, the valley, which up 
to this point has run between stupendous mountains, opens out, and there is 
a good deal of level ground on its banks, especially the left. Between 
Lolasar and Kagan, a distance of 50 miles, the river has a fall of 5,426 feet, 
or 108 per mile; between Kagan and Jared, 8 miles, it falls 1,651 feet, or 
206 feet in the mile. From Jared to Kawai, the fall is only 41 feet, about 
44 feet to the mile ; from Kawai to Balakot, 8 miles, it falls 1,597 feet, a fall 
of 199 feet per mile. 

Abbott says, the Kanbar is not fordable anywhere, and that above 
Balakot no boat could live onit; it is, however, crossed by bridges at the 
following points: Garhi Habfbila, an excellent suspension bridge, near 
Tarana, 4 miles below Balakot, wooden, at Bhana, 4 miles above Kagan, 4 
mile below Narang at Burawai; at Jared and Kamalban. 

The Kanhar is used to bring down wood from the forests. It ia no- 
where navigable. (Johnstone, Macgregor.) 

KUN-I-GAI— 
A pass in the Kohat district, north of Chaontra, on the road between 
Chaontra and Kohat, and south of the Spina range, through which is the cele- 
brated cleft from which the pass is named. 

The eastern end of the pass in Chaontra may be said to begin in the Akori 
limits at a grove of trees called Shahida. This grove is a little over a mile 
from Tabi Khwa, from which two low ridges and a nala (that flows to the 
Zebi) separate it. Below the grove is a broken tract, from which the regu- 
lar Kiin-i-Gai pass goes off westwards. This tract lies between the grove 
and the pass, and is only a few hundred yards wide. The road from Spina 
joins the Tabi Khwa road close to the grove. At present the ravines are 
not practicable for artillery, being narrow, winding, and broken, and from 
Tabi Khwa the path winds round the beginning of the ravines over a ndge 
of sandstone about 5 feet wide. It would take time and a good deal of labor 
to make a road for artillery through the ravines to the inner mouth of the 
pass. This eastern mouth (inside the ravines) is a smooth and good passage 
of 8 paces wide. From it the regular pass runs west for 2} miles to the cleft. 
The pass is level, smooth, open, and Front 100 to 160 paces wide. The hills 
are bare, low, and in most places accessible to infantry. Guns would easily 
go there 2} miles, save at one point, 14 miles, from the east entrance, where 
there is a sort of Tangi, in which is a huge rock of sandstone with other 
large bits scattered about its base. These would have to be removed ere 
guns could pass. . 

Before the cleft is reached a bank has to be descended. There is a tank 
of water just inside the cleft. Near the tank a path, fit only for footmen 
goes off southerly to Sira Khwa and Tarkha Kuji. coe 

The celebrated cleft, the real Kiin-i-Gai, is between sandstone cliffs in the 
Spina range, about 45 or 50 feethigh. The passage is 21 paces long, and is 
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wider at the upper than the lower end. The following measurements were 
taken by Captain Ross with a tape some 3 feet from the ground. 
Feet Inches. 
Upper entrance (towards Chaontra) ... 11 

In one part in middle sen ~ .. 18 

In another part where it narrows aoe. - ee | 

Lower end (towards Nari) abe Se Ct 
The present roadway is as follows. The measurements are— 

Upper entrance (towards Chaontra)_... . 10 

Farther in ... st eke hie 

Ditto tele its 

Ditto aoe oor 

Ditto sais pas 

Ditto te oa aa 

Ditto and close to lower exit ie 
Lower exit towards Nari on actual roadway 
And taking in two low ledges ee es 

Artillery, therefore, could not pass the cleft as it now is, although they 
might pass if a strong raised platform of wood were constructed in the 
passage so as to reach the wider part higher up the cliffs, with a sloping 
ramp at either end for the ascent and descent of the guns. 

Below the cleft, the pass widens to about 80 paces. The hills are im- 
practicable from the pass, being steep and sharp ridged. It is about a 
mile to where the roads separate, west to Nari and north to Banda Datd 
Shah. The nala passes through another sandstone ridge. Above this are 
paths for flocks up Spina, and a footpath to Sera Khwa in Chaontra. 

Below the second sandstone ridge to the Nari branch road, the pass is 
rough and stony, and in two places obstructed by huge sandstone rocks, to 
avoid which the path twice goes up the hill-side. For the passage of artillery, 
these rocks would have to be removed, or a road made up the hill-side. 

From the branch to Nari, the Kién-i-Gai follows the north ravine to 
Daiid Shah Banda for about 7 miles. The ravine here is about 120 paces 
wide, and the hills are of red and grey earth, and its bed is smooth and 
covered with salt; at 2} miles, the road from Sanda Kalleh Kkel 
joins from the east, and about 14 miles farther it joins the Tarkha, 
through which the road from Daid Shah Banda to Totaki runs. From 
this junction it is 3} miles to Datid Shah Banda by the regular Kohat 
road. The water of the Kan-i-Gai thus joins the Tarkha. The distances 
are as follows :— 

From the Shahida grove to the cleft of Ktn-i-Gai 


Hm C2 2m Coo OS 
SOoOSMAKUVOSS0S weaned 


through regular pass is nei ..» 22 miles. 
2. Down the pass from the cleft to the spot where the roads 

branch to Nari and Datid Shah Banda ... .» 1 mile. 
8. Down the Kin-i-Gai to the Tarkha about... .. 382 miles. 
4. From this junction to Daid Shah Banda, ... ie OE oni 


Total ... 10} miles. 

Camels habitnally traverse this route; in fact, it is the regular road to 

Kohat from Central Chaontra or from Dilli Mela, or for any one coming 

through the Chichali pass, from Isakbel, &c. Artillery could not go by this 

pass, it being impracticable in four places ; v2z., for about. a furlong in the ra- 

vines below the Shahida, grove, at the small-Tangi inside the pass, at the 
cleft of the Kan-i-Gai, and at the etony pass below it for about a mile, 
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Captain Ross was informed that Mahamad Azim Khao Darani took his 
army in 1849 through the Kan-i-Gai pass when he left Bana for Kohat ; but 
I believe he returned to Karam direct. They said that he had guns with 
him drawn by horses, which is very improbable, unless the road in parte was 
then different, and unless he dismounted his guns and carried then bit-by-bit 
through the Kan-i-Gai cleft. In old days the Baraks used to block up the 
cleft with beams and rocks, and build up a passage in one of the low 
ridges between the Shahida grove and Tabi Khwa, to stop the Tiri army or 
any other invading force; in case they tried to turn the Kan-i-Gai; they 
used also to block up the descent from the Spina valley by the Angashi 
Sir. (oss.) 


A hill in the Sham plain, Bigti hills, connected by a low watershed with 
the Mari range, dividing the Sham and Phailéwar plains, and forming 
the southern boundary of the latter. It is an easy hill, the sides being 
gently sloping with a stony surface of limestone formation, covered with 
good grass. Itis divided from the Siah Koh by the Phailawar stream. 
This hill is crossed by the Laki pass between the Shum and Bohr plains. 
(Davidson, Belt.) 

KURA— 

A watercourse on the Dera Ghazi frontier, which rises in the Nilant hill 
close to the Luki spur of the Kala Roh, about 15 miles west of Choti Bala, 
and drains to the south east. It enters the plains 6 miles south-west of 
Choti Bala, and irrigates a large tract of Gorchini and Lagari lands, and 
is the boundary between these two tribes. As an ascent to Gorand&ol it 
is very difficult for foot men, being covered with large boulders, and it is 
quite impracticable for camels or laden bullocks. A horseman might go 
this road dismounting and leading his horse for several miles. There are 
2 or 3 watering-places in its bed, between the higher range of hills and its 
final exit to the plains; higher up there isa small perennial stream just after 
it leaves the foot of the highest spurs, but it is soon absorbed in its bed. 
(Davidson.) 

KORAI— 

A small village in the Isa Khel division of the BanQ district, situated 
in the Chichali pass, # miles from its mouth, 8 miles 7 furlongs from 
Kalabagh, and 8 miles from Kamar Mashani. The inhabitants are ee 
Awans, (who work in the alum manufactories, for which it is noted, 
and from which, indeed, it has taken its name) ; and baniahs, who earn 
a living, by selling food to the numerous Khataks, who come down with 
wood, and settle in the vicinity during the cold weather months. In the hot 
weather there are only 5 or 6 Hinda shops, but in the cold, when trade is 
brisk, there are as many as 40; supplies in the cold season are consequent- 
ly plentiful. The water is good and abundant from the Chichal! stream. 
Outside the hills camel forage is to be obtained in any quantity, ‘keril’ and 
‘ phulai’ growing luxuriantly on the eastern slopes of the Andarh range. — 
The apecialité of Karai is alum. In former days eleven manufactories 
used to afford employment in the cold weather months for hundreds of 
Khataks ; but owing to the high contract insisted on by the then Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of Bana, five of these stopped work and bave not 
since re-opened. se 
The shale is sold at the mines for 55 maunds a rupee; the alum in its 
manufactured state fetches from Rs. 5 to 6 a maund, the same price as in 
Kalabagh; but owing to wood, saltpetre and jamsao being dearer at 
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Kitrai, the profits ran much the same, more especially as the contractors pay 
to the Deputy Commissioner of Band Rs. 2,800 per annum for the privilege 
of working the six mines. 

The process of manufacturing the alum is much similar to that described 
in the note on Kalabagh; but owing to the want of the Kalapani found 
in the neighbourhood of the latter place, and which is there mixed with 
the liquid that.has thrown the precipitate of Dana, ere it is again mixed 
with the ‘ pehrtal,’ some modification of the process takes place. 

In Karai, the ‘dana’ having been extracted from the ‘ torh,’ the refuse 
liquid called ‘ rass’ is run into a tank (nitarrh), and there mixed with a 
solution of dry salt and water styled ‘kehra ;’ when thoroughly amalgamated, 
the contents of the ‘nittarrh’ are mixed with those of the ‘chaur, and the 
whole boiled in the ‘keraia ;’? when at boiling point, one maund of saltpetre 
and one of jamsao is added, and the whole kept up to boiling point for one 
hour, when the liquid is run into the ‘torh’ and allowed to cool. Thus, 
whenever the ‘ pehrtal’ in the chaur is about to be run into the cauldron 
(keraia), a solution of rass and keblra is always ready to be added to it. 

The most astonishing part of the whole process is that weights and 
measures are unknown: a solution is boiled, or a solid soaked, very much at 
the will of the foreman of the works. 

The road from Kalabagh is practicable for guns, but, after heavy 
rains, the Chichali becomes impassable for some hours. The encamping 
ground at Kurai is very limited, one low spur to the east of the village 
being tbe only safe place, and that would only accommodate a regiment 
bivouaced. Any force would have to encamp outside the Chichali pass 
on the high ground at its mouth. The sudden and dangerous rise of the 
Chichali stream during wet weather makes it most undesirable as a regular 
means of communication, though in the event of necessity it is a short road 
between Isa Khel or Kalabagh and the Khatak country of Chaontra, 
though a difficult one to force if opposed by adetermined enemy. (Norman.) 

KORAM— 
Two passes on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated together between the 
Spari-ka and Kaori passes. - The one nearest the Spari-ka joins it behind the 
first range of low hills; the one nearest the Kaori rising in the Hisan hill. 
Cattle can be taken up by both passes, and the Zarkani outpost is res- 
ponsible for them; but from October to April yearly, Mir Alam Khén, 
Haidar Khan, and Mehr Khan of the Nasar tribes are held responsible by 
Government for any raid through these passes. (Carr.) 

KURAM— 
A river of Afghanistan, described in Part II, Central Asia. 

The following entries are made from the Kiram in the Bannd sub- 
division :— 


1. Patona. 13. Dband. 

2. Kachki Dinarzai. 14. Mandan. 

3. Daad Shah and Mahamnd Khél. 16. Teaki Chagana. 

4. Barlashti, 16. Boza Khél. 

6. Khargai. 17. Kati Sadad. 

6. Lindi. 18. Kati Kach. 

7. Sangam. 19, Jhanda Khél. 

8. Kachkot. 20. Mardi Khél. 

Y. Landidale. 21. Jhanda Kbél kach. 
10. Khari. 22. Mir Alam Mardi Khel. 
ll. Dodiawal. 23. Shamshi Khél. 

12. Shavzéi. 24. Shaval Shamshi Khél. 
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In the Lak! sub-division :— 


1. Manjiwala. 8. Saglank. 

2. Marwandi. 9. Sarmakhzind. 

3. Pahar Khél. 10. Dab. 

4. Mahamad Ayiz Khan. ll. Landa. 

6. Bandi khana. 12. Dadiwala. 

6. Gindi. 13. Shakh. 

7. Landi. 14. Ditto. 
KORAM— 


A fort on the Band frontier, situated in front of the gorge by which the 
Karam river escapes from the hills, and 5 miles west north-west of Bana 
Fort, and about 4 mile from the foot of the hills. 

The post consists of a square mud fort, with round towers at the angles, 
and one gate towards Ban ; inside there are lines for the cavalry horses, 
huts for the men and an Officer’s room. The garrison at present consists 
of 12 cavalry and 25 infantry. 

Formerly, there was no post here, and the pass was consequently much 
used by the Vaziris in their raids, and at first it was necessary to Kees up 
a large detachment, but this has lately been decreased. The position of 
thie post is faulty. It does not command anything, being 1 mile away from 
the road, and the hills near being everywhere practicable. The water-supply 
is from a canal from the Kfram taken out at the Kiiram Band Tower, and 
filling a small tank in the place. From its present position even the sentry 
on the tower cannot see the Kiram river, and any number of men might 
conceal themselves in the bed of the ravines without the garrison knowing 
anything of it, as indeed the Mahamad Khels did, before the attack on the 
4th Sikh Infantry guard. On the 13th June 1870, a guard of the 4th 
Sikh Infantry was attacked by an ambuscade of Mahamad Khel Vazir’s 
concealed in the site of the old post. (Macgregor.) 

KORAM TANGI— 

A defile which goes by the banks of the KGram river from Bana to Mi- 
ranzai. The distance is about 80 miles. The only occasion on which I 
know it to have been used by an English officer was in 1859, when Colo- 
nel Reynell Taylor rode up the bed of the river from Bana with a mounted 
escort to join General Chamberlain’s camp at Kiram. No account is given 
of the state of the road, but as he rode his horse up, and his baggage pro- 
bably came on camels or mules, it is fair to infer that it is so far practi- 
cable. From Kirari to Thal there are roads both by the ngbt and left 
banks of the river, these having been used by different columne of General 
Chamberlain’s force, There seems, however, to be a bad bit at Tangi, for 
James says that the Vaziris, in coming from BanQ, turn off by the Zangara 
ravine, and then come down again by the Karanga, so as to avoid this place, 
where the river passes through the KGndai range, and is deep and rapid, 
with large pieces of rock and awkward holes in its bed. From this it is 
probable that Taylor must have turned up on to the right bank before 
reaching Kirari. 

This defile can be turned by the Barganatf ravine, and also by a road 

. which from the Karam post keeps to the west of the river and Talabir, and 
crosses the Keti about 3 miles above ite junction with the Kiram, and 
thence to Kirari. 

Mahamad Hyat Khan, in November 1871, rode by this road to the Kabal 
Khel country. He left Ktram Band tower about 6 a. mu. by the Gidarai 
road into the Spinkai hills, and reached ZQram at about 10 a. w. Near 
Ziram the Keti joins the Kturam, and above it the road runs up the bed 
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of the latter river, on both sides of which are precipitous hills. At two 
hours from Zairam the Karam is crossed by the Khini ferry, and the 
road enters the Ghara pass, the boundary between the Otmanzai and 
Ahmadzai. This pass opens on to a broad and fertile valley belonging to 
the Kabal Khel. (James, Taylor, Mahamad Hyat.) 

KURAM TANGI— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Guioba and 
Draband Zam passes, west of the outpost of Draband. A road through this 
pass only goes behind the first range of low hills to the Shirani country. 

KO RESH— 
A tribe found in all the districts, Trans-Indus. Nothing is known of 
their origin, even by themselves; but as they are of no importance, it does 
not much matter. They say they came from Arabia, being part of the Arab 
tribe of the same name. In the time of Harin-al-Rashid, they left their 
own country, and after adventures got to Maltan. Shah Bahawal Hak, the 
celebrated saint of Maltin, was a Kuresh, and his descendants were treated 
with some respect by Bahawal Khan and Ranjit Siog. They are generally 
connected with the mosques and schools of the villages, and live a good deal 
on charity. They are much respected, but not very numerous. (Macgregor.) 

KOTAB GAR— 
A village in the Baizai division of the Yisafzai sub-division of the Pesha- 
war district, situated on the right bank of the Bagiari Khwar, 1 mile south- 
west of Shergar. It is inhabited by Khataks. The headmen are Mehdi 
Shah and Naran Shah. 

KOTAI— 
A village in the Mohmand country, 57 miles from Peshawar, 21 from 
Lalpira.. Supplies are scarce here, and water is procured from 2 or 3 
springs, and a small tank. 

KUTANI— 
A village in the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail] district, 4 miles 
north from Vibowa, close to the junction of the Vihowa and Kira ravines. 

It has 197 houses, 3 shops, and 3 mosques. The population amounts to 
908 souls, of which 290 are adult males. The water-supply is from wells 
dug in the bed of the Kara ravine. 

The produce consists of bajra, jowar, and wheat. The village has 13,741 
bigas of laud, of which 1,575 only are cultivated. No supplies are procurable 
here. The stock of the village embraces 5 horses, 74 cattle, 40 camels, and 
8 donkeys. The headman is Ghulam Haidar, Khetran. (Macauley.) 

KUTERI— we 
A village in the Kohat district, on the left bank of the Kohat Toi, close 
to the junction of the Barati with the Toi, on the ground that slopes to 
the Toi from the hills on the left of the Barati glen. 

The Barati rises in the Afridi hills, and crosses the Kohat and Khéashai- 
garh road west of Gimbat, and comes down to Kateri past Siab. 

It has 60 houses, 2 good mosques, and J shops. The people are 
Bangash. Across the Barati from Riteri is the village of Marchingi, and 
between it and the Barat) is a ziarat with a pretty grove of ‘ bher’ and ‘ phula’ 
trees known as the ‘ Khulah ziarat,’ 7. ¢., the ziarat in the mouth of the glen. 

These villages are 10} miles from Malgin trom which the road comes by 
Mashadand, and ascends the right bank of the Barati glen to Gan diali 
and Gumbat. The eastern Afridis and the Seni of Gambat come for salt 
this way to Malgin. A water-cut, lined with bher phulla and mulberry 
trees, comes to Kiteri from the Barati. (Rvss.) 
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KUYAH— 
A village and fort in the Dera Thematl Kho district, about 12 miles north- 


west of Dera Ishmail Khan. It used to be a frontier post of the Sikhs on 
the side of Tank, and had a garrison of 50 men. (Maseon.) 
KUZ SUMARI— 

A large village in the Kohat district, situated on the southern slope of the Mir 
Kbwell range, and not in the centre of the valley as shown in the 
district map. Advantage has been taken of this position to construct a 
number of large tanks, the supply of water in which is sufficiently plenti- 
ful to enable the inhabitants to irrigate their fields, which are of considerable 
extent. The village is open, but ite natural position is very strong; the 
houses are flat-roofed, and built of mud and stone. (Hastings.) 


L 


LACHI— 
A village in the Koh&st district, 17° miles from Kohat, 72 miles from 


Bana: containing 300 or 400 houses, supplied with water from two 
wells, and seven tanks and a broad ravine, which at times has water in it. 
The encamping ground is good; supplies are abundant. About 4 or 5 
milee from Lachi are three hillocks of yellow earth in which are flat flakes 
of stonewhich burn. There are also two springs of naptha near. It be- 
longs to the Seni Khataks. 


LAGHARIS— 
A tribe on the Dera Gh&zi frontier, who stretch from the Dalana on the 


north to the Kira pass on the south. The Laghari lands are more compact 
than those of other tribes, being nearly situated within the above bounds. 
The Lagharis are divided into the following sections :— 
J, Aliént. II. Hadiani. III. Boglani. IV. Haibatan1. 
I. Aliani are sub-divided into the following sections. 


J, Aliani Bruce 200 Minchin 190 live in Chott and Aliwila. 
2. Chingwani_,, 100 i 145 ,,  Chotl and Pagan. 
3. Binani ie 100 i 95. ,, in the Pachad. 
4. Sharti as 150 » not mentioned near Chott. 
6. Jogiani i 200 i 185 sé, in the Pachad. 
6. Hasnant i 70 oy 10 =, i 
7. Malagani . 100 - 275 ows i 
8. Jalalani ” 60 ” 36 ” ” 
9. Sanjarani ” 300 ” 35 ” ” 
10. Talpar ‘i 300 i oO » ” 
11. Bozdar ” 200 ” 300. ” ” 
12. Mehrwani _,, 100 “ 100 ” 
13. Ramdani ib 60 7 126, near Gangihar. 
14. Siirajini 4 50 i 60 Miao Phird. 
15. Ahmadani _e,, 60 ii 35 on 2 miles from Choti. 
16. Gabol : 50 7 not mentioned. 
17. Lanjw&ni FA 50 iv 6 , 
18, Mitwint ” 40 ” 25 ” 
19. Mondéni ” 40 ” 25 # 
20. Chijiini 7 30 », Not mentioned. 
21. Chandia 7 200 Ee 100 ___s,,_ live near ChotI. 
22. Yakiani ” 60 » 70 ” 
23. Khaltlaéni » 10 ” 40 ” 

Total ” 3470 2,060 ” 
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II The [Wadiani are sub-divided into— 





1. Ealohbi 150 Bruce 150 Minchin 100 Graham. foe 
3. Diviéni wD 5 60 i » not mentioned. | ~~ ~ 
3. Asarapi 80 7 25 a Rat 7 25.9 
4. Haibini 80 ‘ 70 ii a5 a oh 
5. Somelni 100 , 95 ,, 80 ; £23 
6. Hajwani 50 . 35 is 60 vs lab, 
7. Shahwani 60 Pa 60 * 50 is 302 
8. Bijarani 80 4 70 80 ss 23 fo 
9. Zangl&ni 40 ,, 60 SC, 60 ‘e a 
10. Jharini 100 7 not mentioned 100 i Had 3 
11. Ahmadini 60 ” ” 46 “ | = 
12. Bashmani 30 ~~, is 75 ‘s J <> 3 Fl 
13. Shabani 80 $3 85 » 60 3 8 me 
Total 760. 5, 700.—C,, 730 ae 


III. The Boglani are sub-divided into :— 


]. Boglani Bruce 150 Minchin 365 live at Choti Bala 
2. Kaleri ‘6 250 is 50 Ditto east of ditto. 
3. Mastiwani ee 40 a 26 
4. Aladidani ey 100 ‘a 125 1 ditto at Kot Aladadani, 
5. Nangri +4 160 - 175 Live at Kot Nangar. 
6. Dadwani x 40 25 
7. Dividni i 40 sy vide Hadiani. 
8. Baghiéni oe 300 Fe 95 Live at Kot Baghianf. 
9. Asaran! +. 30 oe vide Hadiani. 
Total » 1,101 435 
IV. The Haibataéni or Habtiani, are sub-divided into— 
1. Habtiani Bruce 240 Minchin 240 
2. Rustaméni % 130 i 50 
3. jani » 100 > 25 
4. Badoi » 200 a ... not mentioned. 
§. Sorin n 40 a ‘ii Ditto. 
6. Phirwani not mentioned is 280 Ditto. 
Total 710 i 595 Ditto. 
In addition to these, Minchin has the following sections. 
Trini 240 
Nidamani 140 possibly the same as the Ahmadani of Bruce. 
Jalbani 76 ii 0 Jalalani. ss 
Hamlani and } 50 
Dodiani 
Yariani 20 
Higlani 70 
Balwani 120 
Tariani 85 
Nahar 295 
Total 1,055 


The total of Bruce is 5,250, of Minchin 5,120, Van Cortlandt 2,000, and 
Jacob 1,900, and the average of these estimates is 3,817. 

The census report of 1868 states there are 11,311 Lagh&ri souls in the 
—o Ghazi district. The total number of adult males, therefore, can only 

3,770, 

Besides these, 904 Lagharis are returned in the Dera Ishmail district, and 
107 in that of Peshawar. 
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The following genealogy of the Laghari Chiefs family is given by himself :-— 
All. 





Brahmi. 
I 
YQsaf. 
Rhinda. 
I 
aes 
Mabmuad. Syad. 
No heirs. 
Mahmad. 
l 
Sahib. 
| 
Mahmad. 
Jamal. 
pags Peer 
Mahamad, Syad. Ali Mahamad. 
Chief. | No heirs. 
| Sahib. 
| | | | 
Baloch, Gholam Hasen. Lal. Syad. 
Chief. No heirs. No heirs. | 
Jamal. 
a ee | } 
| | | Syad. Gawan. Sahib. 
Mahamad, Mahmad. Hasan. Killed No heirs. | _| 
Chief. No heirs. by Kosas. | | | 
| Vazir. Azam. Fateh. Lal. 
| | \ 
Jamal, Syad. Rahim.* Vazir. 
Chief. | 


| 
| + Chakar. | ae Hazar. 
| Rhinda deughisr married Bijar Gorchénl. 
| 


{ | { 
Bahrim. Ghol&m Haedar. Alam. Madad. 


| | | 
Dost Mahamad. Gti Mahamad. Vali Mahamad. 





| 
Mahmdd. kee Ricieced Jalal. 
Noheirs, j No heirs. 


Jamal, Chief, Honorary 


| 
Nar Ahmad. Married Gholam Mahamad 
Magistrate, Ist class. 


Gorch&ni’s daughter. 
® Rahim Khan’s branch of the tribe, on account of a family quarrel, removed to Bahawalpur, 
mere they are still living. 

¢ Married Fateh Khan's daaghzer (Gorchaol). 
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The 11,311 Lagsris are returned residing as follows :— 

777 in the Paiga division, 324 in the Janibi Shimali, 70 in Doda Shera, 
23 in Alam Khan, 1,070 in the Kot Chata, 6,249 in Mamars, 359 in 
Narpir Mehtam, 1,044 in the Vidor, 188 in Jampar, 61 in Dajal, 84 in 
Kot Mogalan, 712 in the Harand, 4 in Taosa, 90 in Jhang Naoshahra, 
27 in the Diirabi, 152 in Mangrota, 59 in Bh&gsar, 4 in Rajanpir, 10 in 
the Rojhan, 4 in Naoshahra. 

The following are the villages inhabited by Lagaris :— 


Bela. Naow8hi. 

Choti Pain. Yakrani Lagari. 
Thatha Gopol&o. Kalohiwala. 

Choti Bala. Ganer. 

Chehl Chahan. Thal Serak Boglant. 
Nawa Bakhrwah. Thal Gamii Jogiani. 
Gadai. Rakhba Dadiani. 
Notak Mahmad. Rastam Lagari. 
Basti Jam. Belahi. 

Basti Nasir. Basti Nawab, 


Kotla Ahmad Khan. 


Sir William Merewether informs me that there are several colonies of 
Lagharis in Sind, the descendants of parties who took service under the 
Kaloras, and the Talpirs, A branch of the Lagharis was in high favor with 
the Talpars, and at the time of the conquest of Sind, Wali Mahamad Laghari 
was prime minister to the Mirs of Haidarabad. 

There are also some Laghbéris residing in Bahawalptr, principally the 
descendants of the relations or adherents of Rahim Khan, grand uncle of 
Jamal Khan who left the district when General Ventura was in charge, 
owing to a family quarrel which was given against him. They live at 
Narail in the Ahmadptr division of Bahawalpar. One of Rahim Khan’s 
sons, Aladad Khé&n, is serving in the Nawab’s contingent. 

The passes for which the Lagari chief is responsible are: Sakbhi Sarwar, 
Mithawan, Siri, Raki, Gamla Ghara, Bar Ghara, Somari, Nanghar, Choti, 
Bala, Mogali, Kara. Rs. 1,000 per annum is paid to the Lagaris for these 
passes, and besides, the chief has a pension of Rs. 700 per annum, of which 
Rs. 500 is on account of a former grant to him, and Rs. 200 is for main- 
taining order at the Sakhi Sarwar fair in April. 

The following cattle thefts have taken place by these passess in the last 
ten years :— 

Vidor in 1862, 1; 764, 3; ’65, 10; ’66, 2; ’67, 2; ’68, 1; ’69, 1; ’70, 4=24. 

By the Choti Pass in 18638, 1; 1866, 2; 1869, 1; total 4. 

» Kira » 1864, 1, 1867, 2; total 2; grand total 30. 

On the 8lset May 1853, the Lagari chief entered into an agreement with 
Government to be responsible for the general good conduct of his tribe 
and for thefts committed within the boundaries of his estate, 

The account given by the Lagaris of their origin is as follows :—They 
state that about 34 centuries ago their ancestor Ali with his followers ac- 
companied Mir Chakar when he went with Hamayiin to Delhi, and after- 
wards returned with him and settled for some time at Sath Gara. Subse- 
quently, in the reign of Akbar, Mir Rinda, with the Lagaris, removed and 
settled at Choti. 

The Lagari country, consisting of the villages of Choti Bala, Choti 
Manka, Vidor, Gadai, Tinea, Bakrwah, and Khora Boglani, was at that 
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time in the possession of the Amdanis, and the Lagaris fought with them 
and turned them out of the country, took possession of it themselves 
and took to cultivating the land. ; 

The eouthern countries of Dajal, Harand, Stbpir and Mithankot were 
ruled by the Nahars as Stbahs to the Kings of Delhi. The Governor 
of Dera Gb&zi Khan and the Nabars guarrelled. Mir Rhindd and the 
Lag&ris joined the party of Ghazi Khan. Several fights ensued, the last 
of which took place close to Sibpir, in which Ghazi Khan was completely 
victorious. The graves of those who fell may still be seen close to Sibpur. 

Ghazi Kban bestowed on Mir Rhinda Re. 250 a month, which was paid 
from the customs of the town of Dera Ghazi Khan, as a reward for his 
services. 

The Lagaris are very proud of boasting that the Talpars, the late 
Amirs of Sind, are a section of their tribe, and emigrated from Chot1 about 
acentury ago. The story, as they relate it, is as follows :— 

At the time when Baloch Khan was chief of the Lagaris, Shihdad was 
headman of the Talptr section of the tribe. Shahd&d had a quarrel with 
the Chilgari section, and killed four men of their number. 

On hearing of this, Baloch Khan became enraged with Shahdad, and 
ordered him to be imprisoned. He afterwards released him, but ordered 
him to leave his tribe. Shahdad removed with all his followers to Haidara- 
bad in Sind where they settled, and subsequently became the Morids of Mian 
Gholam Sbh&h Sirai, who was of the Kalora dynasty, and ruled the country. 

Misn Gholam Shah received Shahdad well, and bestowed on him an estate, 
and gave him a place at his Court. 

After Shahdad Khan’s death, his son, Mir Bahram, became the head of 
the Talptirs, and was afterwards made Vazir by Gholam Shah, which in- 
creased his power and influence greatly. 

When Mian Gholém Shah died, his eon Midn Abdal Nabi became Gov- 
ernorof Sind. Mian Abdal Nabi demanded the hand of Bahram’s daughter 
in marriage, and, on his refusing to comply with his request, had him 
treacherously murdered. 

Bahram’s son, Mir Bijar, immcdiately raised the standard of rebellion, 
and finally succeeded in wresting the country from Mian Abdal Nabi, who 
fled for refuge to Marwar. 

Mian Abdal Nabi sent an agent to treat with Bijar, and invited him to 
an interview, and Bijar, not suspecting any treachery, came with only a 
few followers. When they came to the place of meeting, Bijar and his 
men were attacked and killed, and Abdil Nabi again regained possession 
of his country. 

He was not, however, destined to retain it long, as Bijar’s son, Sobdar, 
resolving to revenge his father’s death, again rebelled, and retook the 
country from Abdal Nabi, who fled to the Panjab. 

This was the end of the Kalora dynasty in Sind; and the Talpar Amirs 
continued to govern the country until it was conquered from them by Sir 
Charles Napier. 

With some slight differences, most of the facts contained in this history 
are confirmed by Mian Shah Nawé&z Khan Seari, of Hajipir in this district, 
the present head of the Kalora house. 

He states that, before the Talpars left Choti, the whole of the Lag&ris 
were Morids of the family, and that it was on his invitation that they, as 
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well as the Lisharis and other Baloches, emigrated from the frontier 
and settled at Haidarabad, and that when the Talpar left Choti, the 
chieftaincy of the tribe was in their branch, and that Mir Kuka, father 
of Sh&hdad, was the chief at the time. Sir William Merewether, 
however, says the Lagaris and Talpiirs of Sind are both branches of the 
Rhind tribe. It is certain that there are numbers of Lag&ris and Lisharis 
in Sind. . 

During Major Pollock’s time, disputes arose between Jamal Khan and his 
uncle Jalal Khan, as to the division of the emoluments of the chieftainship, 
and with the consent of the parties it was arranged. Jalal Khan, who was the 
complainant, unreservedly withdrew his plaint; and shortly afterwards Pollock 
was asked by the parties to record in the proceedings the following agree- 
ment which they had made after visiting the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar 
and burying old enmities. During Jalal Khan’s life time they were to 
divide evenly all profits and the Government allowance for the passes}; on 
the demise of Jalal Khan, one-third was to be enjoyed by Nar Ahmad Khan, 
younger brother of Jamal Khan, and his heirs, two-thirds to be received by 
Jamal Khan and heirs, but it was to be understood that Nar Ahmad Khan 
and his heirs was to have nothing to do with the chieftainshzp ; the one-third 
of profits merely meaning one-third of profits of the estate, and one-third of 
Government allowance, after deducting all expenses ; —if, however, hereafter 
Jalal Khan should have a son born to him, he and his heirs, and not Nir 
Ahmad and his, were to take the third share as above. 

Shortly after Captain Pollock’s leaving the district, the dispute between 
the Lagari chiefs broke out again; Jalal Khan’s wife being said to be the 
cause of the dispute. Her influence over Jalal Khan was unbounded, and 
the Deputy Commissioner was only able to counteract it by calling the assist- 
ance of Mehr Shah, Syad, residing near Leia, whose disciples the Lag&ris are. 
It was finally decided by Colonel ‘Taylor that Jama] Khan should be the sole 
chief, but that Jalal Khan should receive the same share of the emolu- 
ments as had previously been decided by Captain Pollock. Jamal Khan was 
at. the same time invested with the honorary powers of a Sub-Magistrate of 
the lst class, with Civil and Revenue as well as police powers on his own 
estates. In June 1867 Jalal Khan died. ; 

Jamal Khan, the present Lagari Chief, is a very enterprising man. 
He speculated largely in canals, and extended and improved his property 
in every direction, so that he is now the most wealthy chief in the whole 
district. bot 

Jamal Khan possesses a very fine property in Sham Makhman, Kot 
Nahar, and Lagari Barkhan in the Khetran country, where in former times 
some members of the chief’s family used always to reside, and Jamal 
Khan was himself born at the latter place. Subscquently, on account 
of feuds with the Hasanis, they withdrew altogether from Barkhin; and 
afterwards, and when that tribe were scattered and the Maris seized 
their lands, the depredations of the latter prevented their again return- 
ing. If Jamal Khan could ensure the protection of his country from 
the Maris, some of the members of his family would now go and reside on 
his property. ; 

His lands are at present occupied by the Nahars, who are relations of 
his, and who pay him a certain share of the produce in kind ; but the greater 
part of the lands are lying waste on account of the depredations of the 
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Maris. The lands are of the very best quality, and are abundantly watered 
by a perennial stream which riees in the lofty Jandran range of mountains. 

The Lagari and Khetr&n Chiefs’ families have been for man years con- 
nected by marriage ; for whieh reason, as well as for those before related, 
the Lagart chief possesses immense influence and power over the Khetran 
Tribe, and all our relations with it are managed through him. 

For an account of the Lagari wars and feuds, vide article on the Gorch&nis. 

“The Hadiani” branch of this tribe, writes Pollock in 1860, are nomadic 
and inveterate thieves. Latterly their depredations have been principal! 
confined to their hill neighbours to the west, independent Pathans, wit 
whom we have no relations, and in the plain itself they never rob now. But 
a feud exists between the Lag&ris and hill Gorchanis, called Dirkants, who 
inhabit the hills west of Harand, and this has caused much trouble owing to 
the facility with which the Lagaris can molest the Darkanis through the 
Hadianis. As both Hadisnis and Dirksnis reside inside the passes and are 
not our subjects, we need have had no dealings with them, except to pre- 
vent their plundering within British territory, but for the fact that the 
Hadiani raids against the Dirksnis have sometimes led to retaliation by 
the latter, on the exposed border villages of the Lagaris,—situated within 
our boundary, but close to the range and partly cut off from the plain by a 
low detached hill running north and south between Choti Bala and Chott 
Pain. After futile endeavours to heal the feud, owing to the obstinacy of 
the Diarkanis, and to the difficulty of negotiating with people inside the 
passes, Major Pollock reported the matter, and obtained permission to inter- 
dict the tribe from visiting or trading with the plain. The pressure caused 
by this order led them to agree, and the cattle stolen by the Hadi- 
inis from Dirkanis, and vice versa, were restored, and friendship was sworn. 
Since then, petty disputes have required adjustment occasionally, but the 
Darkénis as a tribe have behaved well. It is difficult to get exact evidence 
of the actual part played by individuals residing in the hills, particularly 
when the people complaining against them also reside beyond the border,— 
still a judgment can be arrived at as to which tribe is in fault; and when- 
ever the Hadianis are shown to have misbehaved, the Lagaris should be 
held answerable and called to account. When the Darkanis can be proved 
in fault, restitution or compensation should be demanded, failing which, 
a should have an embargo placed on them. 

uring the Sikh rule, the Lagaris were greatly favoured by Sawan Mal as 
& counterpoise to the Kosas and Gorch&nis, and consequently when the 
rebellion broke out in 1848, they were found arrayed against the British, 
and amonget the warmest supporters of Malraj, till finding his the losing 
side, they deserted him. 

In the beginning of March 1861, the Hadisnis, joined by the Bozdars, 
Lagaris and Kosas, committed a raid on the N&sar Povindahs, and carried off 
some 12,000 sheep and goats. The N&sars afterwards retaliated, and 24 men 
were killed on the side of the Bozdars and Lagaris, and 22 on that of the N&asars. 

During the hot weather of 1863, the Maca Khels killed two Lagaris. 
Accordingly on the 10th June of the following year, Jamal Kh&n ae 
assembled his clan at a spot about 7 miles beyond Sakhi Sarwar. 
Gorchanis sent 150 men to join him, so that in all 1,000 were collected. 
However, owing to the premature action of his advanced guard in attack- 
ing some Khetrans, they met: the intention was discovered, and the purpose 
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fell through. Jamal Khan then disowned his share in the affair, and seized 
some Lagaris, and sent them in as scapegoats for punishment. 

In October 1871, a party of 100 Baloch marauders, said to be Hadi&nis 
committed a raid on 20 flocks of sheep and herds of cattle grazing within 
the limits of the Shirani village of Draézand in foreign territory, but 
belonging to Nasar Powindabs encamped within, and on the confines of 
British territory in the direction of the Gandaptr and Babar villages 
of Zarkani and Chaodwan. Upwards of ten herdsmen were slain by the 
plunderers before they secured their spoil. On news reaching the Nasars 
in their camps, they immediately started in pursuit, and overtaking the 
raiders, they forced them to abandon possession of the plundered cattle and 
sheep. (Bruce, Minchin, Pollock, Tan Cortlandt, G. Jacob, Raverty, 
Davidson, Mahamad Khan, Macgregor.) 

LAGARI BARKHAN— 
See Nahar-ka-kot. 

LAHOR— 
A village in the Tajo Khel sub-division of the Khatak division of Pesha- 
war, 18 miles east of Akora, and 3 miles from right bank of Indus. It 
contains 350 houses. (Lumsden.) 

LAKAL— . 
A village in the Halimzai Mohmand country, 4 miles north of Bad-i-Sia. 
It has 3800 houses of Halimzai. 

LAKHALA— 
A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district. It has 510 houses, 
~The population amounts to 417 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 272 
Tanaolis and 145 others. 

The water-supply is from springs, and is excellent. The produce consists 
of Indian corn, wheat, &c., and eupplies are procurable here in smail 
quantities after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 108 cattle, 
23 sheep and goats. (Wace.) 

LAKI— 
A river in the Bagti hills which rises in the Kup hill and joining the Kalchas 
river, the united streams are called the Chachar. ( Bed/.) 

LAKI— 
A high hill in the north of the Khetran valley, and about 30 miles ina 
straight line west of Ek Bhai; it is the source of the Sanghar Lani, and sheds 
its south drainage to the Bori Lani. (Davidson.) 

LAKI— 
A village of Chaontra, Kohat district, about 34 miles east of Karak. It 
has about 25 houses, and is situated in two parts on a high bit of ground 
between the Tarkha and a tributary from south Chaontra that joins it 
on its left bank called the Tirankua. The main part of Laki is on the slope 
of the high ground to the left bank of the Tarkha, and the smaller hamlct 
is on the end of the high ground just above the junction of the nalas. 
There are six wells with Persian wheels, of which two are out of order, 
The people are of the Bahin Khel section of the Mashi Khel clan of 
Uzshda Baraks. (Ross.) 

LAKI— 
A town in the Maorat division, Band district, on the right bank of 
the Gambila, 32 miles from Bana, 23 miles from Isa Kbel, 5] miles from 
Kalabagh, and 60 miles from Dera Ishmail Khan. 
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The name Laki is applied to the collection of Maorat villages of Mina 
Khel, Khoidad Khel, Syad Khel, and Michan Khel, which are contiguous 
to each other, and contain collectively 997 houses and 180 shops. 

In 1808, when Elphinstone visited Maorat, Laki was on the same spot 
it now occupies ; but in 1441 Fateh Khan Taw&na built the fort of Ahsanpar 
on the left bank of the river, and the Hindd traders of Maorat moved 
their shops to that bank, in order to be beneath the guns of the fort. 
The town remained on this site until 1864, when the fort having been 
dismantled, and there being no longer any need for its protection, the 
inhabitants, who were harassed by myriads of musquitoes, day and night, 
obtained permission to migrate to the old spot on the right bank, 
where they would he to a certain extent freed from the plague of insects; 
the old town of Ahsanpir is consequently uninhabited, and the fort, 
thina, and dak bungalow which formerly stood on the left bank are 
unoccupied, and fast falling into decay. 

The public buildings consist of a thana, tahsil, also a dak bungalow, 
all lately erected ; a dispensary which is much appreciated by the Maoratis ; 
a school chiefly patronised by the Hind traders of the town, and a post 
office. 

The population of Laki is 2,740 souls, of whom 881 are Hindas, and 
1,859 Mahamadans; the latter are Maorat agriculturalists; the former are 
principally employed in the grain trade which forms the principal commerce 
of the district. 

The vicinity of Laki is quite unsuitable for a Military Cantonment, and 
ought never to be chosen as a station for one soldier more than is neceasary 
to garrison the fort. In the first place, the water of the Gumbila is most 
unwholesome to drink, producing inflammation, &c. to a most painful ex- 
tent to strangers; and secondly the land between the Gumbila and Kiram 
rivers is low, swampy and feverish to such a degree, that in 1847 one of 
General Van Cortland’s regiments of Hindastanis was almost destroyed 
by a few month’s residence at Laki, and the men were obliged to be put 
me boats at Isa Khel and floated down the Indus to Dera Ishmail 

an. 

The Police Force at Laki consists of four horse and 15 foot. There are 
no troops stationed here. 

The Fort of Laki, which is now a heap of ruins, calls for no special des- 
cription, although it has played an important part in the bistory of the Bana 
district. Commenced in 1841, by Fatah Khan Taw&na (under the orders of 
Sirdar Shamsher Sing), it was finished the following year by Sabib Khén 
Tawana, who was appointed Commandant; it then consisted of an outer 
fort 100 yards square, with 8 circular towers, surrounded by a ditch 8 fect 
wide, and 8 feet deep; there was an inner fort 60 yards square, in which 
Were magazines, and store houses, also a tank. Although built under the 
orders of Sirdar Shamsher Sing, it is believed, and doubtless is true, that 
the instigator of the move was the famous Diwan Laki Mal, who wished 
to have a firm hold on the Maorats, as they were averse to his somewhat 
tyrannical method of exacting revenue. In 1844, when Faojdér Khan 
Alizai of Dera Ismail Khan was commanding the Fort of Ahbsanpar, the 
Maorats grew refractory, and besiged Laki. The Dewan, however, on 
hearing the news marched at once from Dera Ismail Kh&n with an army 
to the relief of his Lieutenant, and the malcontents dispersed without 
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coming to blows. Again, in 1847, Daolat Rai, the son and successor of 
Loki Mal, exasperataed the Maorats so much by the imposition of a poll 
tax that they rose once more ; the Commandant of the Fort was one Nizim 
Kh&n, a Sadizai, and he at once fired the town of Ahsanptr, and shut bim- 
self up in the Fort where he was besieged for 16 days, until Diwan Daolat 
Rai arrived witha relieving force. Within a month of these occurrences 
Leutenant Edwardes arrived on his first expedition to Bani; he abolished 
the poll tax, removed the Dewan, and converted the Maorats into fast and 
loyal friends of the British Government. 

In the following year, when the Sikhs rebelled and Ram Sing Chapiwala 
marched from Band with the army of occupation of that district to the 
assistance of his fellow countrymen in the Panjab, one Mehtab Sing was 
left in command of Laki with a garrison of 460 men, two guns and 
a mortar, and on Taylor’s arrival from Miltan came forward in numbers to 
assist him in reducing this little fortress. 

Lieutenant Taylor having been directed to take Laki, arrived before it on 
the llth December 1848, and the Maoratis, mindful of the exactions of 
the servants of the Khalsa and of the justice of the English, at once 
joined him, and his force was thus raised to 2,000 irregular levies and 
four very bad guns. Mahamad Azim Barakzai had arrived in Bani, and 
it was an object to prevent his gaining Laki, which would leave the whole 
of the Derajat open to him. The fort which Lieutenant Taylor had to take 
with the above inadequate means is thus described by him : 

“The fort of Laki is built on a parallelogram, and covers about 120 
“square yards of ground; the eastern and western bastions of the outer 
“fort are large, and prepared expressly for cannon. The inner fort is 
“formed by a strong wall, fifteen feet in height, well loop-holed. Guns 
“can be mounted on all four bastions of the inner fort. The gate of the 
“outer fort is double, the external one being protected from fire by a strong 
“traverse. The ditch is deep, and full of water. The fort is provided 
“with a well and tank, both in good order. 

“The defence, added by the garrison for the occasion, was a rough 
“ Chevauz-de-frize round the berme, a sally-port, and outwork, to enable 
“them to command the bed of the river, and a third wall and wicket to 
“the outer gate, formed by building up the space between the gateway 
“and traverse ; also a second wall, or support to the wall, on the side front- 
“ing our trenches. 

“The garrison at first amounted to 466 men, and was subsequently 
“reduced by deaths and desertions to 330.” 

On the 12th December, Lieutenant Taylor reconnoitered the fort and re- 
solved on attacking the north-west angle, where the natural bank of the 
Gumbila was likely to save trouble. He then moved his camp up to where 
some considerable sand hillocks afforded cover from the fire of the fort. In 
the evening the garrison turned out a party to occupy or destroy the cover 
afforded by the ruined lines, and Lieutenant Taylor ordered out a party to 
dislodge them; the enemy retired, and his men took possession of the posi- 
tion under a heavy cannonade from the fort guns. 

After this the following extracts from his journal relate the progress of 
the siege :— 

“13th,—Commenced a battery for two guns on the night bank of the river, 
“but the enemy’s fire was so rapid and well directed that I feared the gua 
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would be injured on its way down, so was obliged to defer mounting it till 
“ nightfall; commenced the trenches. Two-gun batteries in the lines, pre- 
“ pared during the night. 

“ 14¢4.—Opened a fire on the fort from both batteries; fire very ineffec- 
“tive and weak. We often missed the fort altogether, though within easy 
“ range. 

“ 1504. —The garrison put some Bharpshooters in the fakir’s hut, who 
“annoyed the men in our trenches a good deal. Gholam Hosen Khan, my 
‘right-hand man, received a ‘purwana’ from Dost Mahamad, calling upon 
“him as a good Misalm4n, to assist in the good work of eradicating British 
‘influence. ; 

“16¢4.—Sent the garrison a Government ‘purwana,’ ordering them to 
‘surrender the fort to me. After detaining my men for a whole day, con- 
“sulting on the subject, they finally refused to surrender. 

“©17¢h.—The garrison occupied the ravine near the ‘ fakir’s’ hut, under the 
“fire of the fort guns, and in front of our trenches, on which they opened a 
palling fire. Gholim Hisen Khan, who was commanding in the trenches, 
“pushed forward his men to attack them, and a severe light infantry 
“fight ensued. The irregulars behaved with great spirit, pushing close up 
“to the nala, finding cover, or making it, where none apparently existed, 
“being exposed at the time to a plunging fire from the fort guns, as well as 
“the fusilade of their immediate opponents. I brought down the zamba- 
“yaks to the bank of the Gimbila opposite the nullah, and thus enfiladed 
“the enemy’s line of sharpshooters, which had a good effect; and, after 
“losing a number of men killed and wounded, they deserted the nullah 
“and sought the protection of the fort. 

19¢4 and 20¢4.—Trenches being carried forward daily; but we labor 
“under great disadvantages from the hardness of the ground, the want of 
“ workmen, and efficient tools. Meer Alim Khan, the rebel Mullick of 
“Bunnoo, daily threatened to bring a force tu raise the siege, and I was 
“obliged, in consequence, to place strong parties on the main roads, and 
‘patrol between them at night. 

“21st, 22nd, 28rd, 24¢h.—Trenches carried up to within 250 yards of 
“the wall, and a three gun battery made. 

“25th.—Battery opened fire, still ineffective, and returned by the fort 
“with great rapidity and precision, every shot striking the battery, passing 
“through the embrasures, or grazing the crest of the embankment. Their 
“third shot hit one of our guns in the muzzle, another knocked down a 
‘* gunner. 

“ 26¢k.—Batteries injured by our own fire. I had made gabions, but, 
“there being no good wood for the uprights of them procurable, they opened 
“out from the shock of the explusions, allowing the earth to crumble 
“ through the interscices. They were, however, a great improvement on the 
“rough and weak batteries made at first by the gunners, and the men 
“were much pleased with them. Mehtab Sing Jemad&r, who, when the 
“officers came in to me at Isa Khel, had disappeared, having, as I always 
“ supposed, gone to Chuttur Sing for succour, returned, and made his way 
“into the fort at night. We had all along been threatened with the possi- 
“bility of an attack from Band, from Peshawar, and from Khurum, and, 
“lastly, from the people of the country, who naturally had no wish that the 
“fort should fall, as the contest insured them an immunity from paying 
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“revenue. I had, therefore, been unable to distribute the force round the 
“walls so as to invest the place; and hence the communication of the 
‘garrision with the outer world remained open, an evil which was, in some 
‘‘ measure, counterbalanced by numerous desertions from the ranks. 

“27th.—Heard that a party of Sikh and Dooranee horse had been seen 
at a place under the Khattak hills; obliged to turn out strong patrols 
“to keep them off. 

“ 28¢h and 29¢4.—Took up two positions in the town, one to be held by 
“ Khoda Buksh Khan Khuttock, and the other by the mullicks of Sekunder 
‘* Khail, a division of the Murwut district, who volunteered their services. 
“The head of our sap was within 300 yards of the nearest post, so 
“the arrangement was without danger even in the case of attack from 
‘ without. 

‘€30¢h.—Three artillery men wounded in the battery. The garrison 
‘received some purwannas from Khoja Mahomed Khan, son of Sirdar 
‘‘ Sooltan Mahomed ; contents did not transpire. My men being all natives 
“of this part of the country, it was impossible to prevent them passing 
‘the pickets on one pretence or another. 

“31st—The mullicks of Murwat received purwannas from Khoja 
“Mahomed Khan, telling them not to pay revenue to me, but keep it for 
‘him, as he was coming with a force from Kohat to be joined by another 
“ under Mahomed Azim Khan from Khoorum. In the evening we distinctly 
‘heard a salute of guns in the direction of the hills; the sound must have 
“come from Khoorum down the valley of the river, as I have since ascer- 
“tained that there could have been no guns nearer than that on the day 
‘(im question. This ominous salute bad more effect in unsettling the minds 
‘‘of the people about me, and; truth to say, in raising anxiety in my own 
“mind, than all the reports of invasion we had been so long receiving. 

“Jat and 2nd of January 1849.—It was confidently reported that the 
‘ Dooranees, under Khoja Mahomed Khan, had arrived at Khuruck, three 
“marches from this. 

“ 3rd.—Some men sent by Meer Alim Khan to enter the fort, and 
“encourage and assist the garrison, succeeded in reaching the gate by a bold 
“rush. The leader was mounted, his companions walking by his side. On 
“ being challenged, one of the foot men replied that it was “the Sahib.” The 
“sentry was not satisfied, but refrained from firing for a few seconds, trying 
“to make the party give the watchword, in which interval the latter had 
“come up in a line with the pickets, and they then made a rush, and five 
“succeeded in reaching the fort; two were subsequently made prisoners. 
“The garrison threw their 8-inch shells daily, and burst several over our 
* trenches. 

‘4th and 5¢h.—The garrison constructed an out-work immediately in 
“front of our sap, to protect their wall from mines. 

“6th and 7th.—Keceived intelligence of the capture of the city of 
“‘Mooltan ; fired a salute in the battery having first turned the guns away 
“from the fort. The garrison fired round shot among us during the salute. 

‘« 8th.—We found sand-bags very useful in the trenches, but were hard 
“ put to it for a rolling sap, there being no wood fit for it procurable. We 
“tried two sacks stuffed with bhoosa, but (as specimen of their practice) the 
“fort gunners sent a round shot through each of them, first one, and then 
“the other. TT, subsequently had four sacks sewn together, and stuffed wita 
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“ well-rammed cotton, which answered very well at bight. Opened a fire 
“from the new battery on the edge of the nullah, aud 190 yards from the 
“ditch of the fort. 

“9th.—The garrison had latterly not attempted to serve their guns 
“under our fire, but on this day they returned it with great spirit, and a 
“severe cannonade and fusilade was kept up for a considerable time by 
“both parties, battery and sand-bag versus bastion and parapet, and the 
‘former had decidedly the best of it. We had one man mortally wounded, 
“and the garrison had six men killed outright. 

“10¢4.—After a cannonade of some hours, our shot began, at length, to 
“tell a little on the wall, a portion of the parapet of which fell down. 
“The garrison had, in the morning, sent Golab Shah Legun to me, to sue 
“for terms, and, subsequently sent me a petition couched in humble terms, 
“asking for their pay, freedom from insult, and safeguard to the river, all 
“of which points I eventually ageed to, but insisted on their immediately 
“evacuating the fort. They were very anxious to defer it till the morning ; 
“but in these uncertain times, I feared that some new difficulty would arise, 
‘and therefore adhered to the point; accordingly after dark they quitted 
‘their comfortable quarters aud my garrision marched in. The following 
“morning Mahomed Azim Khan arnved in Bani, and the same night 
‘‘ his messenger reached Laki, bearing tidings of the speedy advent of the 
“ relieving force. The whole train of circumstances was most providential. 
‘‘Had the garrison not yielded when they did, it must have been many 
“days before we could have made a practicable breach in the outer wall, 
“and our mining operations bad been foiled for a time by the precautions 
“of the garrison. I should probably have had to retire, and the Dooranees 
“would take possession of Bunnoo, Murwut and Esa Khel, at one fell swoop. 
“‘The soldiers of the garrison have since been defeated at the Esa Khel 
ce fe he 

Lieutenant Taylor reported that he had received the greatest support and 
assistance from the energy, courage, and intelligence of the Tank Kh&ns, 
Gholam Hisen Khan, and Hayat Ola Khan, also from Hafiz Samundar 
Khan, and Farakh Sher Khan. After the capture, Lieutenant Taylor went 
on to Bani, and a garrison of Mialtanis was left in Laki; these men, on the 
annexation of the Panjab, were relieved by a detachment from the new 
Panjab irregular regiment quartered in Band. In 1861, the necessity for 
such a garrison having passed away, the fort was handed over to the civil 
authorities, and converted into a Thana and Tabsil. In 1872, the comple- 
tion of the new buildings on the right bank of the river led to the complete 
abandonment of the Laki fort, which now quite left to ite fate is fast be- 
coming a heap of ruins. (Masson, Agha Abbhass, Edwardes, Taylor, Thor- 
barn, Norman.) 

LAKI MAORAT— 

A division of the Bana district, comprising the whole of the south portion 
of the district. Its south-west and south-east boundaries are those of the 
Bani district; on the north its boundary is an extremely irregular line 
drawn from west to east across the district from the Batant hills across 
the Lowaghar range to its east foot; on the east it is bounded by Isa 
ar Its length is about 55 miles by 45, and its area in square miles 
is 1,165. 

The chief characteristic of Maorat is its excessive drought; though com- 
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pelled tor ever to divide with Band the same hill encircled plain, it must 
bave been thus associated in one of nature’s most eccentric moods. In- 
stead of possessing, like Band, a strong clay soil, fertilized by supera- 
bundant streams into a perennial harvest, it is an undulating sheet of the 
lightest sand, which, on an average, isa desert two years out of three, 
and a garden the third, that being the proportion in which it suffers 
drought and is blessed with rain. | 

‘In reading” says Edwardes, “the different accounts given by Mr. El- 
‘ phinstone and Mr. Masson of this country, I have been reminded of the 
“fable of the bee and the butterfly on the upper and under side of the 
“aspen leaf.” Mr. Elphinstone says: ‘The country of the Maorats is 
‘‘ composed of sandy and arid plains, divided by ranges of hills.” 

“In Mr. Masson’s description we scarcely recognise the same place: 
“The numerous villages, marked by their several groups of trees, the 
“ yellow tints of the ripe corn-ficlds, and the fantastic forms of the sur- 
‘rounding mountains, presented in their union and contrast a splendid 
“ scene,” 

‘ Both travellers were right in their instance, but wrong in their rule, 
‘The one must have visited it in a year of drought, the other in a year of 
‘rain, A longer residence enabled me to see it in both conditions, and I 
never saw so violent and complete a contrast.” 

The triennial harvest of wheat, barley, and grain, is so overflowingly 
abundant, that it amply makes up for barren seasons; and living thus in 
a land which knows no medium between want and superabundance, scems 
to have no injurious effect upon the character of the people. 

On the south-west, Laki Maorat is bounded by the Batani hills, and on 
the south-east by the Mohar Range. These all present the same features, 
desolate, bare and parched up, and formed of miocene, sandstone and con- 
glomerate. 

Except these boundary ranges the whole of Maorat is a dead plain 
scarcely relieved by a tree. The rivers Gumbila and Karam flow through 
ae division, joining below the town of Laki, and thence flowing to the 
ndus. 

The population of Laki Maorat will be described under the head Maoratis, 
but the following particulars are gleaned out of the Census Report 
for 1868. There are 151 villages in Laki Maorat, and the population 
is 62,700, of which 4,818 are Hindis, and the rest, 58,049, are 
Mahamadans. The number of enclosures is 9,786, and of houses 138,320. 
The number of souls to a square mile is 54, to an enclosure 6:50, to a house 
4°75. Of the Mahamadans 205 are Khataks, 154 are Vaziris and 42,725 
are Maoratis. 

The cultivated land of Maorat may be divided into three classes :—1s?, 
the high light sandy tract of east Maorat, which is entirely dependent on 
rain, but which with a few showers of seasonable rain yields the most 
astonishing harvests of wheat and grain; 22d, the hard “ putt” tract ex- 
tending from the Vaziri hills to the Gumbila, also dependent on rain, but 
here, in order to get any return, the husbandman mus! labour hard, and 
should the rains fail or not be sufficiently abundant and seasonable, the 
crops fail altogether; 3rd, the canal-irrigated tracts, including the Nar, 
Laki, Michan Khel and Pahar Khel. These tracts lie at the extremity of 
the irrigated lands, and seldom get a sufficiency of water. 
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The divisions of Maorat are— 
Drepléra with a villages, with nied cultivated acres and a revenue of .. Re. 57,082 


Totazal ” ” . ” ” ” eae ” 26,1 16 
Umar Kban Khel 23 ” ” 24,295 ” ” ” eae " 18,860 
Misa Khel 21 ” ” 99,66 l ” ” ” ee » 16,085 
Nar 37 ” 10,6 1 1 one ” 4,023 


According to the survey of 1860-61 the total cultivated area of Maorat 
was 242,898 acres, of which 108 acres were irrigated from wells, and 242,790 
from canals. The total of acres is 745,934, of which 242,898 as above 
stated are cultivated, 2,499 are thrown out of cultivation, 123,125 are fit 
for cultivation, and 377,412 are waste. 

The chief crops in Maorat on irrigated land are, in spring, wheat and 
barley, and in autumn, cotton, Indian corn, jowar and bajra; and on 
unirrigated lands dependent on rains, the spring crops are gram, wheat and 
barley, and the autumn bajra and cotton. Besides these a few fruit trees 
and vegetables are grown. Maorat is famous for its gram and wheat, but 
more especially for the former. Its sandy soil, on which apparently it 
would be difficult for any crop to come to maturity, requires but two or 
three seasonable showers for the out-turn of excellent spring crops. 

The land revenue of Maorat is Rs. 118,746. 
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The following Statistica of villages in the Laki Maorat division 
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Sections of village. 
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The following Statistics of villages in the Laki Maorat 
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All the villages in Nar have less than 50 houses. There are 45 villages 
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aggregating 320 houses. (Thorburn, Johnstone, Census Report.) 
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LALABEG— 
A valley in the Khatbar paes between Ali Masjid and Landi Khana. It is 
6 miles long and 1} broad, and is cultivated. There are small villages on 
each side of the road. There are a few springs in the valley, and they 
have two tanks, wells in the villages. 

There are said to be in it no less than 24 towers belonging to the Zakha 
Khel Afridis. Near the village of Lalaébeg, there is an ancient tope of large 
dimensions and in very excellent preservation. (Hougs.) 

LALGHAR— 
A village in the JampOr division of the Dera Ghazi Khan district, the head- 
quarters of the Gorchan1 tribe, situated 4 miles south-east of Harand fort, about 
2 miles east of the village of Lindi, and 7 miles north-by-east from Drigri. 

It was built by Lal Khan Gorch&ni, in the time of Nasir Khan, at a spot 
some 4 mile from the site of the present village, the old one having been 
plundered, in the chiefship of Gholam Mahamad, by the Maris. 

The old village appears to have been at least twice or three times the size 
of the modern one ; the wall is in many places standing to this day, and the 
outlines of many of the houses are traceable. Inside the ruined enclosure 
is a well, and outside of it to the east, is another well now fallen in, which 
was said to give first rate water. 

A few yards east of this enclosure, is an old ruined Kot, known as Chach 
Ka Kot. Close to both of these, and north of them, is the dry bed of the 
Kaha, which runs easterly. 

New Lalghar is a village containing a few hovels, surrounded by a wall 
about 10 feet high and 1 foot thick; with its entrance on the east. The 
Chief’s residence, is a high house with a tower of red brick, some 24 feet 
high, situated at the north-west angle. 

The country round Lalghar is a jal jungle, with a few strips of good cul- 
tivation to the north-east, the property of the Chief. 

North of Lalghar and some 700 yards from it, is the bed of the Kaha, 
which is here sandy, broad and open, and some 400 yards broad; a few 
wells have been dug in its bed, good and sweet water being found at from 4 
to 7 feet from the surface. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

LALGOSHI.—Lat. 28° 53' Long. 70° 5' 22” Elev. 342 feet. 
A dismantled Baloch (M4zari) post, situated 84 miles east Tozin1; 224 miles 
south Rajanpiir, and 16} miles north Bandiiwala. It containsa well of very 
good water. In the north-west corner of the post is a Trigonometrical tower, 
commanding a very extensive view of the country known as the Asni plain, 
which, for miles and miles west, is singularly barren and devoid of cultivation. 
Lalgoshi is connected with Tozini, Asni, and Bandiwala by frontier roads, 
which in the summer are often impassable for a day or so at a time when 
the hill streams come down. There are no villages or cultivation in the 
neighbourhood. No supplies are procurable here, but must be obtained 
from Umrkot,7 miles distant. The encamping ground is very good. This 
seems a much more suitable place for a cantonment for the protection of 
the froctier than either Rajanpar or Asni. (Davidson, Paget, Johnson.) 
LALI OR LELI— 
A tribe who inhabit the high glens on the north side of the Safed Koh range. 
They were formeriy a section of the Vaziris, but, having quarrelled with the 
others, they fled to the Khagianis, with whom they arenow settled (tide PartIl, 
Central Asia) ; they are said to number 5,000 fighting men. (Mahamad Hyat.) 
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LALIZAI ALGAD— 

A mountain stream in Vaziristan, which has its source in the Bar Pit 
mountain; and after joining the Shankai Algad, flows into the Tank-i-Zam 
at Shingi-Kot. The Machi Khel and Farld{ branches of the Maozai sub- 
division of the Alizai Mahsids dwell on the banks of this stream. The Tréh 
valley is the only cultivated spot in it, 80 supplies are scarce ; but water is 
abundant. (Norman) 

LALIZAI-DA-KILA— 

A small walled village at the head of the Lalizai Algad, peopled by Machi 
Khel-Alizai-Mahsids ; containing about 100 fighting men. Provisions are 
very scarce, but water is plentiful. (Norman.) 

LALO— 

A village on the crest of the Ambela ridge, 3 or 4 miles east of the pass, 
It is a miserable village of less than a dozen houses. There was a fight 
here during the campaign at Ambela (g.v.) From this peak, Lieutenant 
Walker got many bearings in the Chamla valley, when employed on the 
north-west frontier survey. (Macgregor.) 

LALUANI— 

A Baloch tribe who inhabit the village of Lali in the Sangarh division of 
the Ghazi district. (Fryer.) 

LALUGALI— 

A village in TanSwal, Hazéra district, situated 4 mile from the left hank 
of the Indus nearly opposite Satana. Supplies and water are procurable. 
The village is a large one, built on the hill side, but it 1s commanded to the 
east. There is a ferry between this and Ashra on the right bank. The 
headman is Nasir. (Macgregor.) 

LANDAI— j 
The name applied to the Swat river between its junction with the Panjkora 
to its junction with the Kabal river, and also to the latter from this last 
poiut to its junction with the Indus. Hough says that the Kabal river is 
also called Landai at Daka, (Bellew.) 

LANDAI— . ay toateg 
One of the Kachai villages in Samalzai, Kohst, in an airy situation 
between the Misadara and Sangdara ravines. It has a population of 334 
souls, of which 119 are adult males. Its sections are Khadrzai and Kaim 
Khel. The area of its lands is 698 jaribs. Its water-supply for drinking, is 
taken from the Pir Khan Chashma spring at the side of the village, and 
this also irrigates its lands. Its inhabitants are Bangash and of the Shia 
persuasion. Its produce is wheat, barley and jowar in large quantities, and 
it has vines and shady trees in abundance. It can turn out 80 matchlock- 
men. Its revenue is Rs. 548. (Plowden.) 

LANDAI BALA— : 

A village in the Khalil division of Peshdwar, 4 miles south of Peshawar. 
(Lumsden.) 

LANDAI PAIN— ; 

A village in the Khalfl division of Peshawar, 2 miles south of cantonments. 
(Lumeden.) , 

LANDAR SADIK— 2 
A river of Khost, which, joined to the Shamal, forms the Ketd. It bas 
the following villages on its banks,—Zambar, Mali, Tarizi, Ali Shera, Aran 
Khel. (Mahamad Hyat.) 
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LANDEH KAI— 
A spur of the Laram range in Swit which comes down close to the river. 

The road up the valley on the bank runs along the foot of this spur, but 

in the summer, when the river is swollen from the melting of the snow, the 
pathway along the banks is impracticable from the force of the stream, 
which runs past with great violence. A road has consequently been made 
by the side of Landeh Kai itself, but it is extremely narrow and frghtfully 
steep, and can be passed only with great difficulty. On ascending this 
hill, the road leading above the side of the precipice is very difficult, being 
scarped like a wall for about 50 paces ; and the road, if it can be so called, 
built up into rough steps with slabs of stone so smooth, being slippery. 

The path is here not quite a yard broad, and is at least 200 yards above 
the river. There is another road to the east which leads over the Landeh 
Kai spur higher up, by which laden animals can be crossed over, when the 
height of the river renders the lower road impracticable. This pass is 
about 3 miles north of Tarnah. (Raverty.) 

LANDUKAI~— 
A village in Dara, Tiri Khatak hills, Kohat district, 2 miles north-east, Kandi, 
situated under a hill. The site would seem to have been chosen for its 
warmth and the absence of all air from it. It has 40 houses built of rubble. 
Its water-supply is from a small spring which is stored in atank, It is not 
very brackish. There is a little unirrigated cultivation, this could hardly 
be increased, as the ground round is very stony. (Macgregor.) 
LANGAR-KHEL— 
A section of the Manzai branch of the Alizai Mahsiid Vaziris. The 
Nawabs of Tank have intermarried with this branch, and the connection 
thus formed gives the clan opportunities of raiding, which they are not slow 
to avail themselves of. 

The tribe numbers from 1,000 to 1,500 fighting men, and resides chiefly 
on the Badr Algad or Ucha Khwara. 

They have an old feud with the Spirkai section of the Abmadzai Vaziris, 
also with the Batanis of the Ping plain; they are one of the greatest robber 
clans of the Mahstds, and use the Larzan, Khwajebda and Plan passes 
for their operations. (Norman.) 

LANGAR KHEL— 
A Marwat village, in Bani, of 104 houses, with 6 shops, situated 5 mules 
north-west of Shahbaz Khel. The people are of the Omar Khan Khel 
branch of Bahram Marwats. Water is obtained from the Sur-tselai ravine, 
when the supply in the tanks runs out. (Norman.) 

LANGAR KHEL-HATI KHAN— 
A village of Acha Khel Maorats Bani, situated 1 mile north of Isa Khel, 
and 7} south south-east of Laki. There are 141 houses, and 3 shops in the 
village, in which supplies are scarce ; water is only obtainable in the Gam- 
bila, 74 miles away. (Norman.) 

LANGAR KHEL HINDAL— 

_ A small village of Khida Khel Maorats Bana, 8 miles from LakI, on the 


Pezi road. It contains 67 houses ; water is brought from the river Gamblla, 
34 miles off. (Norman.) 


LANGAR-KHEL-KA-KOT—Lat. 32° 36’. Long. 69° 52’. 
A village in Vaziristan, 1 mile from Maidan, the chief town of the Langar 
Khel section of the Alizai Mahsads. It contains about 300 fighting men. 
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Supplies can be obtained in moderate quantities, and there is lenty of water 
in the vicinity ; so the people have a fair quantity of grand under cultiva- 
tion. (Norman.) 

LANJANI— 

A small district, containing 4 hamlets close to each otber in the Khetran 
valley, and all watered by the Rankan-ka-Sham branch of the Rakn! stream. 
The hamlets contain some 60 men each, and are situated in the centres of 
fair plots of cultivation, (Davidson.) 

LAORAI— 

A pass leading from Dir to Kashkar and Drash. The first part of the road 
to the crest of the Laorai Pass is rather difficult, beyond that it is good. 

_ It takes three days to go between these places. The pass is probably very 
high ; it is called the Lahori Pass by some authorities. It is considered 
dangerous on account of the depredations of the Kafars. (Sapper.) 

LARAM— 

The name applied to a range of mountains which divides Swat from Panjkora. 
There is really no range known by this name to the inhabitants, it being 
only applied to a part from the village of Laram. (Macgregor.) 

LARAM GHAKHAI~— 

A pass in Yaghistdn leading from Adinzai in Swat to Dir. It goes from 
Thana through the Uchtna glen to Kotigram at: the foot of the pass, then 
over the hill and down to Gangilai and Rabat on the bank of the Panjkora 
river ; it then crosses the river to Barun and winds along ite bank by Khal, 
Tormang and Khagram to Dir. Through the latter part of this route the 
roads wind along a steep hill side immediately above the river; at parte the 
ath is very narrow and there is risk of falling into the river. This route 
1s said by Bellew to be very difficult and dangerous, but still practicable for 
pent mules. But Montgomery’s Sapper says it is easy. (Bellew, Sapper.) 
The name given to the two valleys of the Karanga and Paniala in the Dera 
Ishmatl Khan District, which lie between the Mohar and Khaisor Ranges. 
It is often mentioned as one valley, but this is a mistake, as the two 
drainage lines abovementioned are separated from each other by a watershed, 
which, though scarcely perceptible, still exists. The length is about 35 miles. 
The valley is dreadfully hot, sandy and waste, without a drop of water 
from end to end. There is a road throughout its length, but owing to the 
want of water it is next to impossible to use it. (Afacgregor.) 

LAR MARAI KOTAL— . 

A pass leading over the Tira range between the village of Zer& in Tira and 
Marai in the Kohat district. From Zera there is only a gradual ascent of 2 
miles to the summit. of the paes. “ The descent is very difficult and tedious, 
in fact almost impracticable to attack.” (Zucker.) 

LARZAN— es 
A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Manglin and Zannja 
passes, north of the outpost of Miilazai. 

It is formed by the drainage of the table lands under the Gabr Hills. 

A very good road goes through this pass, to the Batani villages of Gabr 
and Saragar and into the Bana district by the Pail Doman road. This pass 
is much used by Vaziri thieves. The Malazai post is reeponsible for it. 

Captain Norman who traversed the route thus describes it. “On leaving 

- “the Omarkhel village of Michan Khels Maorats, situate about 6 miles 
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from the Milazai post and 3 from the Bain, the road takes a north- westerly 
“ course until it reaches the spot where the Larzan stream debouches from the 
“hills. The path is good, but over the stony ground common to the low slopes 
“ at the foot of the Takht-i-Suliman range, and is not intersected with ravines, 

“ At about 5 miles the hills are entered, and the bed of the stream, which 
here takes a north north-westerly course, is followed (its breadth is about 
‘€100 yards); a stream trickling down the water-course affords a small, though 
“certain, supply of wuter to travellers at all seasons, The cliffs on the right 
“bank are precipitous and lofty, whilst those on the left are easy slopes. The 
‘road winds gradually to the westward for about a mile, when the stream 
‘turns due north, and the hitherto broad bed is narrowed to a defile of 18 
“paces, with precipitous cliffs on either bank; this only lasts for about 
‘250 yards, when the defile again opens out to about couple of hundred yards 
‘in width, and takes a north-easterly course for 14 miles. At this spot, the 
“road turns due north, and a small aqueduct is to be seen winding under the 
“right bank, to irrigate the Saliman kach (a piece of cultivated ground 2 mile 
“south of the turning owned by the inhabitants of Haiat-ki-Kiri; the village 
‘itself is about the same distance due north, on a small plateau above the 
left bank of the stream ; both village and cultivation are invisible). Here 
“a small path, Gobar Terah, runs off from the left bank; it joins the Larzan 
“and Bain passes, and is much used by thieves. After the turn to the north, 
“the defile winds, generally keeping a northerly course, between perpendicular 
‘walls ; gradually narrows until the Gazgar Tangi is reached, a narrow gate- 
“ way, 16 paces in breadth, with perpendicular rocks on either bank 8 or 400 
“feet in height, at the junction of the Ijshgar with the Larzan, and the road 
“now follows the former defile which takes a north-easterly course. In the 
“¢ Larzan, water is always to be found clear and sweet, and in fair quantities ; 
“it runs from springs, in the Sarch mountains, where the pass has its source. 

“The Ijebgar is a truly wonderful defile ; for about } mile, the road is per- 
“fectly straight up the dry stony bed of a nullah; water is found in it only 
“after rain ; the cliffs on the right bank are perfectly perpendicular ; those on 
“the left, have a very steep incline of about 70°. At the northern extremity 
“of this narrow defile, the hills open out and the road takes a north north- 
“east course, and in about } mile low hills appear on either bank, the higher 
“ones being left to the west. A small path runs off fromthe left bank and 
“joins the Nagram at Ubejah Kach; it is much used by thieves, and is 
‘practicable though very difficult for horsemen. 

“ About $ mile further on, the road leaves the bed of the nullah which 
“winds up to the Khwat hill on the north, and taking an easterly course 
“crosses (through some small clay mounds) the watershed of the Shnakwah 
“range. At the entrance to the clay hills though a narrow gateway, which 
“could easily be stopped up, a good road leads down to the Nagram; it 1s 
“called the Ubejah, and is practicable for camels and horsemen, and is much 
“used by Vaziri thieves, as it avoids all the Batani villages of Khajin. 
“These clay mounds extend for about } mile when the bed of Doman Pail 
* nullah is reached; this streamlet, in which water is to be found at all seasons, 
“bas its source on the northern slope of the Khwat hill. At about 1 mile 
“down the stream cultivation commences, and continues to the junction 
“with the Ridh,a larger stream, which has its source in the Gabbar, the 
“ banks of which are richly cultivated, and studded with villages belonging to 
“the Alt Khel section of Bobai Batanis for a distance of 6 miles further up. 
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“ The cultivated ground at the junction of these two streams is called theDel- 
‘wara Wim. Rice, wheat, barley, Indian corn, all are cultivated. Shisham, 
‘behr, pomegranate and willow trees also flourish. Following the Radh about 
“4 a mile, the left bank becomes precipitous, and the village of Shadman-ke- 
“Kiri is seen perched on the summit; the right bank is open and cultivated, 
‘‘and here has the name of Khbajin Wam ; both banks now open out and are 
‘cultivated, until the stream flows into the NQgram, which is about 3 miles 
« distant from the junction of the Dom&n Pail and Radhi; the Marez, Ubeja, 
‘and Radh nullahs all join at the same spot, which is about 2} miles from 
“the mouth of the pass. Slight cultivation is found on the left bank of the 
‘‘Nigaram, about 2 miles from its debouchement, and below this spot the 
‘cliffs are precipitous, about 300 feet high; the bed of the stream is 200 
“yards broad on an average. 

“With the exception of about 500 yards over the crest of the Shnakwah 
watershed the road is excellent; the impediments might be removed in a 
“couple of hours, and then the whole would be practicable for guns. No- 
“where between the mouth of the Larzan and the village of Daraka does an 
“obstacle but this occur. Water is found in the Larzan and Radh at alt 
“ seasons of the year; it is sweet and plentiful. 

“The inhabitants of the villages on the Larzan are anxious for a post to 
“secure themselves against the constant attacks of the Langar Khel and 
“ Jalal Khel Vaziris, who harass the Ping and Plang plains constartly. With 
a post at the mouth of the Larzan, and a tower on the plateau at Haiat-ke- 
“ Kiri, the southern portion of this route would be secure. The Ali Khel 
“ Batanis seem averse to our rule judging by their treatment of me, and I 
“fancy they make far too good a thing by robberies ever to allow this route 
“to become a safe one. Even if they themselves do not rob they must be 
 cognisant of, and accomplices in every theft, the hooty of which is carried 
“up the Nagaram pass. I do not think the road would ever be a safe one, 
as it would be so exposed to the attacks of evil inclined persons, whether 
‘ Batanis »r Vaziris, and if any regular posts were established for the pur- 
“pose of keeping open communication, they would be liable (nay certain, 
“sooner or later), to become the victims of treachery. It might be possible, 
“though highly improbable to induce the Bobai Batanis to keep this road 
open, for I feel convinced they make more now by using or letting it be 
‘ ysed as a thoroughfare for thieves, than they ever would by subsidies 
“from our Government. (Norman.) 

LASHAR SAND— 
A hill on the left bank of the Sori at the Kamreli pass and watering place. 
(Davidson.) 

LASHKARZAI— : 
One of the main sections of the Orakzais. It has 6,000 fighting men and 
all are Gar and Saints. The sections are Mamtzai and Alishérzai (g. v.) 

LASKANI— eons 
A Baloch tribe inhabiting the village of that name in the Dera division of 
Déra Ghazi. (Fryer.) 

LAS PUR— . oe . 
A village in Kashker to the north of the range which divides Panjkora 
from that country, and which is sometimes called the Laspir range. It is 
the same as the range over which the Laorai pass runs. Walker calls it 
Laspiasar, but on what authority, I cannot conceive. (Lockwood.) 
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LA SOR KORM— 
A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Dara Bain and His&r Sar 
Karm passes, the latter of which it joins within the Ist range of low hills. The 
Mialazai and Baindara posts are responsible for the pass. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
LATAMAR— 
A village in the Kohat district, 65 miles from Kohat, 19 miles from Bana, 
situated on the Vaziri frontier 1 mile from the hills, on undulating stony 
ground. The situation is dry and desolate, and water is only procurable in 
the hot months by scraping up the sand in the bed of the water-course. 

It is a large village inhabited by Ojda Barak Khataks. The houses are 
built of stones and bound with peat, and have thatched roofs. There are 
240 of them, of which 10 belong to Hindiis. There is a well here, dug by 
Government in the bed of the stream, in which there is always sweet water. 
There is a thanidar, Mir Baz, appointed by Khoja Mahamad of Tiri, 
and four headmen, Mir Vali, Timar, Himat, and Lal Badan. _ 

There is a post here with a garrison of 10 cavalry and 24 infantry on 
the site of an old one built by Khoja Mahamad. There is no water in 
it; outside the village is a traveller's bungalow. The post is supposed to 
look after the following passes:—Latamar, Kam Latamar, Changash, 
Sinwot, Khasera. There are roads from this by the Changash to Giargari 
and Bahadir Khel from Latamar. In front, besides the above, are the passes 
of Barag Sardak, &c. 

On the 8th April 1851, an attempt was made by a party of between 60 
and 70 Dawari and Vaziri horsemen, uoder a man named Sakhin Pir, to 
carry off the camels of a detachment of British troops encamped at Latamar. 

The camels were at graze, at a place 2 miles from the village, and about half 
that distance from the hills, and were guarded by 18 men of the Katar 
Miki regiment. In the midst of a heavy storm of wind and dust, the men 
of the guard became aware of the approach of horsemen, and had only time 
to get the camels together and place themselves in front of them, when they 
were charged with great determination by the whole body of the marauders ; 
two of the sepoys were wounded by the spears of the assailants, but the 
small guard stood their ground well, killing by their fire 3 horses of the 
attacking party on the spot, among which was that of the Sukhtn Pir, the 
leader of the band. The horsemen retreated, foiled and empty-handed, on 
the mouth of the Chalghoza, where their support, a strong body of footmen, 
awaited them. Owing to the high wind, the firing was not heard in 
camp, but some grass-cutters who happened to see the attack, carried 
the news. On this a party of 30 sowars of the 2nd Panjab cavalry, 
under a dafadar galloped for the Chalghoza in hope of cutting off the 
retreating horsemen, but the latter had passed in before they arrived, 
and the footmen at the mouth of the pass opened a fire on the ad- 
vancing sowars, and wounded some of their horses. Mangal Sing Khome- 
dan then arrived with the infantry and a gun; the latter was fired 
where there appeared a prospect of effect, but only 9 shots were altogether ex- 
pended, the enemy’s cover being too good to afford a chance. Mangal Sing, 
however, attacked the Vaziris in their position, and after a sharp skirmish, 
in which he lost 1 man killed and 2 wounded, drove them completely over 
the main ridge and down into the valley on the other side, where the horse- 
men who had failed in carrying off the camels were seen standing. In this 
skirmish, one Kata Mir, an Umarzai Malik was killed, and another man badly 
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wounded on the side of the Vaziris; Mangal Sing, Sher Khan of Isa 
Khel, and all the troops, regular and irregular, behaved well, but especially 
the guard with the camels under Drigpal Sing, Naik. (Taylor, Macgregor.) 
LIGANRAI— 
A village in Salarzai Biiner, Yaehistan, situated at the south foot of the 
Karak&r pass. It bas about 100 houses. (Lumeden.) 
LIKPANI— 
A village of Khataks, in Liinkhor, Peshawar district, containing 42 houses, 
situated 5 miles east of Linkhor, 34 miles north-west Katlang on the Kalpanf 
ravine, which supplies it with water. The Miao Kb4n branch of that ravine 
lies between it and Deri. There are2 or 3 wells in the village and water is 
procured from the ravine, which here is 40 feet deep and 6 yards wide, with 
deep ravines running into it. On both banks the cultivation is good. 

The houses are built of mud and stone. General Dunsford’s force 
encamped here in 1866 on its way to destroy the Utm&nkhelvillages. (Lums- 
den, Allgood.) 

LITRA— 
A hill water-course on the Vihowa border, risingon tbe Vrindh hill (Baga 
Roh), some 15 miles south-west of Vibowa and entering the plains, after a 
course of a few miles south-east and east. Its water, where found, is good, 
but somewhat brackish. 

It is, generally speaking, opev, broad, and with a sandy bed, free of 
stones; there is a road by it, by which the Vibowa can be gained by cross- 
ing the Vrindh and taking the course of small bill torrents falling into the 
Vihowa, but it is very stiff, and is never used. 

Kasrani shepherds graze their herds along its banks, and the Khetraus 
also cultivate some ground on the banks of this stream. There appears to 
be no want of water inside, but out of the valley it is by no means so 
plentiful, and the extent of the cultivation depends on the quantity of water 
collected in the various dams or ponds, and from the rains which are often 
copious in the spring and winter months. There is a road through the 
Litra pass, which leads into that from Sanghar, but it is only passable for 
men on foot. (Davidson, Rattray.) 

LITRA— 

A village in the Sangarh division, Dera Ghazi district, 7 miles south from 
Vihowa. It has 277 houses, 4shops, and 2 mosques; the population amounts 
to 1,379 souls, of which 463 areadult males. The inhabitants are composed 
of 728 Baloch, 46 Syads, 328 Kasranis, 233 Jats, 16 Pathans and 19 Hindis. 
The water-supply is from wells dug in the bed of the Litraravine. The 
produce consists of bajra, wheat, and barley. The village has 19,440 
* bighas’ of land, of which only 2,091 are cultivated. : 

Supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due notice. The 
stock of the village embraces 3 horses, 240 cattle, 20 camels, and 12 donkeys. 
The headmen are Umr Kh&n and Kaki Khan. (8ruce.) 

LIWANI ZIARAT— 
An old fort, burial-ground, and halting place, in the Batant country, 53 
miles from Dera Ishmail, above the right bank of the Tank Zam near the 
present post of Kot Kirgi. Water is plentiful. The encamping ground is 
a large stony flat, 60 feet above bed of Zam, in a position easily defended. 

An old fort, called Galrang Khan Kot, was built by Sarwar Khsn on 
thie spot, in support of a post of his at Jandila. (Chamberlain, Macgregor.) 
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LODI KHEL— 
A village in Samalzat, Kohat district, situated on a plateau, abont 1 mile 
below Shahi Khel, at the junction of the Kasha and Kbankai rivers. Its 
inhabitants are Bangash, it being an offshoot of Hangi, but they have many 
dependents from the hillmen. It has 100 houses and is walled. Its culti- 
vation is all irrigated, and its water-supply is excellent. (Afacgregor.) 
LODRI VAR— 
A tract of country belonging to the Bozdars, on the left bank of the Sanghar 
watercourse, which is here some 100 feet above the bed of the Sanghar, 
which extends for several miles from the Saora Thak towards Haranbor. 

It is partly under cultivation, and produces good crops of coarse peas. A 
short distance, south-east and on the left bank of the Rakni, are the 
remains of Kot Dubba, a village which was deserted chiefly, it is said, 
on account of its being an unhealthy one. (Davidson.) 

LOH— 
A village in the Kohat district, on the road from Hanga to Kohat. There 
is a profusion of springs here, and many gardens of plum trees and vines, 
the latter of which support themselves on the branches of the former. 
(Afasson.) 

LOHANI— 
A section of Povindas, descended from Nath, son of Ishmail, and rightly 
called Nihanis, but the word Lohani is almost exclusively used now. 
Nah had two wives—Shiri, from whom are sprung the Maorats, and Tort, 
who had 5 sons, Mama, Mian, Tator, Hod, Patakh. From Mama are sprung 
- Davlat Khels of Tank, Isé Khéls, and Mian Khéls, &c. (Mahamad 

yat.) 

LOHARGI— 
A valley within the Khaibar mountains, Yaghistan, west of Ali Masjid, 
and 3 miles north from Lalbeg garhi. It is of considerable extent, is well 
supplied with water, both from springs and wells, and is beautifully culti- 
vated ; the air is pure and salubrious ; and the climate is so good that it 
is resorted to by the sick in search of health, and it is nearly 3,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. Owing to the sickness among the British troops 
in the hot months and rainy season, after the capture of Ali Masjid and 
the occupation of the Khaibar pass in July 1839, Sir Claude Wade chose 
Lohargi as the best place for a cantonment, on account of its suitability 
above described, and the facility it offered for relieving posts in the 


Khaibar during the floods. There isa road from here to the Abkhana route. 
(Hough, Reid, Masson.) 
LOHIKHWAH— 


A halting place (the 5th) on the Vihowa route to the Kakar country. Itis 


in the country of the Misa Khel, and there is some level ground here, and 
some good water is procurable. (Macgregor.) 
LOHI ZANGA— 


A halting place on the Vihowa route to the Kakar country. It is the 
LOKHAnI the plains. There is water here in the ravine. (Macgregor.) 


A village of Khwaram in the Kohat district, on the north-east of the Malgin 
valley, situated among low hills and on the left bank of the Tarkha nala. 
Lokhari has 3 tanks, and if they fail, the people fall back on holes scraped 
in the Tarkha, whose water is bitter. A path (reported fit only for unladen 
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beasts) comes into the Tarkha on its right bank below Lokbari. It leads 
to Siri Mela in the eastern hills. About a mile from Lokbart is the village 
of Chashi Ghindi inhabited by Khwaram Khataks. A path from Lokhari 
runs through low hillocks to Mashadand. (Hoss.) 

LOLUSAR— Elev. 12,000 feet. 
A lake at the head of the Konhar river in Kagan, Hazara district, 117 
miles from Abbottabad. It is of an irregular shape like a C, and has 
alength of about 1} mile and a breadth nowhere greater than 3 mile. 
The two peaks of Lolusar above it are 14,765, and 14,708 feet. in elevation 
respectively, It is surrounded by the most bare rugged mountains, covered 
with snow. There is a road from it to Childs. The main source of the 
Kanhar flows through it. (Johnstone.) 

LOP— 

A plain in the Bagti hills, being the south-east portion of the Patar. The 
Lop plain is of excellent soil, and water is plentiful, though the cultivation 
depends on rain. Formerly the Bagtis cultivated it, but now it is waste 
from fear of the Maris. (Davidson, Paget.) 

LORA MELA— 

A village in Miranzai district, Kohat, 1 mile from Balyamin of which it is 
a ‘banda.’ It has 4) houses, and can turn out 84 armed men. 

LOTI— 

A fine plain, one of the possessions of the Shambani Biugtis, situated 
18 miles west of Dera BIbrak, 36 miles west north-west of Bandiwala, 
divided from the Siaf, which lies to the west of it by the Hingar hill. It is 
bounded north by low hills dividing it from the Sham plain—east by the 
Rohel-ka-Vadh, and south by a low easy range of hills running east and 
west. It is about 8 miles long and 4 to 5 broad, is of arable land, though 
very little is under cultivation. There are one or two small plots of 
cultivation in its west extremity, and the crops produced are said to be equal 
in quality to those of the Marao plain. One of the branches of the 
Sori ravine, rising in the Hingur hill, rans the length of the valley west to 
east, aud is met, about the centre of the valley, by ancther branch of the 
Sorl, rising in Mir Dost-ka-Zard hill in the north-west of the Sham plain. 

The former of these, receiving also the drainage of Tasd, a high hill north- 
west of the Loti plain, is known as the KajOri ; water is generally found by 
digging in its surface from 25 to 30 feet, and a few wells always exist. 

The surface of the Loti is fairly even; it is dotted about with large trees 
and shrubs, especially along the banks of its water-course. 

Lance says that good water is always to be found in the hed of the ravine 
in the plain, near a patch of jungle of some extent. 

From Loti there are two roads to Marao, one by Tasi, the other by Dera. 
It is one day’s march to the latter. During Sir Charles Napier’s campaign 
on the Bagti hills, Captain Beatson’s column halted bere. (Davidson, 
Lance, Paget, Belt.) 

LOTLAR— A, 

A small water-course in the Bagti hills rising in the Kiip bill, and draining 
into the Kalchas. It runs generally between high banks. Its bed is dutted 
with large trees, and is sandy, free from stones and boulders, and has good 
pasturage on its banks. It contains no watering places, except at the place 
where it meets the Kalchas, (where there is a large pool of good water) 
which is usually alluded to as the Kalchaés encamping ground. (Davidson.) 
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LOWAGAR— 
A ravine in the Koh&t district, which runs down from the Khatak hills east 
of Khwaram into the Thal. In seasons of flood it is the bed of an impetu- 
ous torrent, but during the greater part of the year is dry, the little water 
which soaks down from the hills being insufficient to rise to the surface. 
This ravine is frequented by the Vaziris, who come down here at all seasons 
to reach the water, without which their flocks would perish. They dig wells 
in the bed of the river, and construct ramps on the steep banks for the cattle 
to go up and down. (Hdwardes.) 
LOWAGHAR— ; : 

A spur of the Khatak hills, which runs down from about lat. 33° 5' on 
the east of the Bani district, dividing the Thal on the north bank of the 
Karam river from Isa Khel. Its length from the point above-named to its 
end at Tang Dara on the Karam, is not less than 45 miles. Atsome 10 miles 
from its commencement, and 2 miles south-west of the peak Tol-i-Unchat Sir 
it throws out a spur to the south-east, and this almost immediately branches’ 
into two long spurs, which run parallel to the parent range, enclosing the 
Baroch Dara and the Dara Khwara. The height of the range at its com- 
mencement cannot be much under 4,500 feet, and from this it sinks 
gradually till at Tang Dara it is very low. 

This range drains on the west by the Lowaghar, Gangu, Shinwa, Birgai, 
Abozai ravines into the Karam, and on the east by a branch of the Chichali 
Ravine and the Adhwala, Baroch, Markarwal and Mitha ravines into the Indus. 

The whole west face of this range is composed of very thick beds of 
miocene, dipping west ; on the east aspect of the range several rocks of older 
formations appear under the miocene, and form a bold escarpment of white 
stone, which has given one of its names (Spinghar) to this range. From 
above we find first, very thick beds of nummulitic limestone forming the 
centre of the range 4,357 feet above the sea; 2nd, under these are beds of 
nummulitic shales, in which are to be found limited and thin beds of lignite, 
and also of that lignite altered by proximity to gypseous beds, and known as 
‘role’ from which alum is manufactured; 3rd, towards the north of the 
range, thin beds of triassic limestone are seen under the nummulitic shales ; 

_ 4th, near the Chichali pass, thin beds of dark brown Liassic sandstone are 
exposed under the Triassic beds ; and 5th, under the Lias a few patches of 
Triassic Gypseous and Pyritous shales are also seen. From the Chichali pass 
to the east, the range is composed of miocene well developed on the north 
aspect, and here and there in patches all over the range, which was evidently 
once entirely covered as by a mantle, but from which a great deal has been 
removed by denudation and erosion, especially on the south or escarpment 
side. Under the miocene on the south aspect, is seen the nummulitic lime- 
stone very thin, then the Triassic limestone and shale well developed, then a 
thin band of Lins, then extensive beds of Triassic shale, Gypsum and rock- 
salt. At one point a small knuckle of contorted bed of carboniferous lime- 
stone appears under the much disturbed Trias. The southern extremity of 
the range under the name Laki Taji is entirely composed of miocene, sand- 
stone, shales and conglomerate. (Verckere.) 

LUKANI— 
A village in the Vaziri country, 30 miles from Bana, on the left bank of the 


Karam river. Forage is procurable here, also water from the river, and the 
encamping ground is extensive. 
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LUKA TALAO— 
A tank in the Zera valley, Kohat district, 34 miles from Naosbabra and 
38 from Kohat. Supplies must be brought from Sh&dipar and other vil- 
lages; water is pientiful. There isa small pulice post here. (Coke.) 

LULU— 
A defile in the Bigti hills between Machru and Siah Tank. (Beil.) 

LOU ND— 
A large village in the Dera division of the Gh&zi district, 18 miles north of 
Ghazi, 16 miles south of Taosa, 10 miles east from the hills, 3 miles west from 
the river, 8 miles south-east from Mahoi,4 miles north-east from Narpar, 
situated in a large plain surrounded by trees. It has one masonry and one 
mud mosque. To the north, isa large enclosure belonging to Ghalam Haidar 
Khan, chief of the Ltnds, of whom this village is the chief place. There are 
two wells of good water in the village, but the rest are brackish. It has a 
great deal of cultivation round it, and altogether bears an air of great 
prosperity. (Macgregor.) 

LUNDI SYADAN— 
A village in the Jampar division, Dera Ghazi district, situated on the road 
from Drigri to Harand and 4 miles from the latter. It is on rising ground 
and commands the road, which passes within a few yards west of it. It has 
105 houses, inhabited by agriculturists and fishermen, and 12 houses of 
Hindi, and 12 of Syads. It is not walled, and the approaches to it on all 
sides are easy. The Kaharuns within about a mile north of ition an easterly 
direction, in its dry bed are wells, which supply Lundi with good water. Its 
lands are watered from the Kaha, and the produce is jowar, bajra, and 
cotton. On the 20th May 1852, Naib Rissaldar Kadir Khan, of the 3rd 
Panjéb Cavalry, while parleying with some Lasb&ri marauders near this 
village, was treacherously shot by one of them. (Jadé, Davidson, Macgregor.) 

LUN DEHOR— 
The chief village in the Baizai division of Yasafzai, Peshawar district, situ- 
ated in the fork formed by the junction of the two main branches of the 
Lindkhor ravine, 34 miles north of Péshaw&r and 15 miies north-west of 
Mardan. It contains 700 houses, and has a good bazar of 50 shops and carries 
on a thriving trade with Sw4t and Biiner, giving salt in exchange for corn and 
rice. Good water is supplied from wells in the bed of the ravine. Supplies in 
large quantities are procurable here. The situation of this village is strong, 
being surrounded by ravines, which make it very difficult of approach, and it is, 
moreover, well placed with reference to all the surrounding passes, being about 
equidistant from all. The sections are Makori, Pila Khel, Mabamadi, 
Mishak, Shahbaz Khel, Diwan Khel, and Hoti. The headmen are Gijar, 
Hamid, Mabmad, Rahimdad, &c. The village has always been a troublesome 
one, and it gave a good deal of annoyance to the authorities during the last 
settlement. Maliks Hamid and Mahmtd, each receive an allowance of Rs. 150 
per annum from Government. During the Salarzai complication of 1868-69, 
there was an extra police force of 34 men maintained here. (Hastings, 
Macgregor.) 

LUNKHOR— 
A ravine in the Baizai division of Yasafzai, Peshawar district, which has 
its origin from two main branches that drain the spurs from the Shahkot 
hill. ‘They pass on either side of the Lankbor town, and unite directly to 
the south of it. The west branch is the Barwéza Kanda. It comes down 
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from Koh Malob, and passing by Kharkai, Kalu, Dundia and Daghi Isi, flows 
on to Linkhor, and meets below the town on the east ; the other branch, called 
the Landai Kanda, comes down from Koh Pir Ali, and passes by Kaloh and 
Daghi. The united ravines join the Chalpani at Syadabad. (Belle w.) 
LONDS OF SORI— 

A tribe of Baloch, who inhabit the extreme northern portion of the Dera divi- 
sion of the Ghazi district. They are bounded, north by the Nitkanis and 
Kosas, east by the Indus, south by the Kosas, and west by the Bozdars 
and the hills. 

Their divisions are :— 

I. Haidaraén1.—II, Bakraéni.—III. Zarani.—1V. Gar zirani.—V. Kilani, 
—VI. Gorchani. 

I. The Haidardni section numbers 100 according to Bruce, and 95 to 
Minchin. They live almost entirely in Lind, with the exception of the 
Chief Gholam Haidar Khan, who lives in Kandikot. The chiefship be- 
longs to this section, 

II. Bakrani, called Girani by Ghulam Haidar, has the following sections — 
Jangwani40, Sabzani 80,—total 70. (Bruce), Minchin, however, makes 
these sections 120, and 80 strong,—total 200. Vide Zarani section. 

The Jangwani section lives chiefly to the west of the frontier road from 
Nirpar to Mahoi. 

The Sabzanis live generally within a few miles north-east of Nuarpar post. 
Their lands are fairly well cultivated and irrigated from the Sori and from wells. 

III. The Zarani section is sub-divided into : — 

1. Nothwani (Bruce) 150 Minchin not given Ghulam Haidar. Live east of Narpir. 


2. Janjwani ” 70 ” 125 ” 0 ” 
3. Sabzani “5 80 a5 50 e 20 ” 
4. Gomrani ‘is 80 % 115 is 30 ” 
6. Matwani . 50 » hot given 15 
TotaL , 430 ” 290 235 
IV. The Garzaani sections are:— 
REsIpENCE. 
1. Garziiani(Bruce)200 Minchin ... At foot of the Sifted range in the Ghazi 
and Kakan Raies. 
2. Mahamadini,, 60 sy 100 On the Sori, west of the frontier road. 
3. Ludani » 100 " 75 Witk the Garzaanis. 
4, Hotwini » 140 5 105 At Hotwani-ki- Basti, east and north 
of the frontier road. 
6. Kamrani » 380 3 50 At Kandikot. 
6. Strbani » 40 PA 50 Fe 
7. Barnani » 20 is . West of Nirpiir and the Mahoi road. 
8. Dangwini ,, 30 i 55 Between the district and frontier roads. 
9. Misarani » 200 “ ... East and north of the district road in 
ee ... Miisarani basti. 
10. Gajaui » 150 3 95 Near Ramin Ka thil 
ll. Lodéni » 80 Near Kala. 
V. The Kaliani sections are :-— 
RESIDENCE. 
1. Rohani (Bruce) 100 Near Kala and about tbe frontier road ; 
2. Kasimani » 120 Village of Kasimani 2 miles west of Nurpur. 


Tota, ,, 220 


Thie section is said to be of Pathan origin, 
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VI. The Gorchani sections are:— 
Minchin ResipENce. 
1. Gorch&ni (Bruce) 150 ,, 180 At village of Gorchini, south-weat of Ndrpar. 
2. Sohini 100 ,, 105 At village of Tibi, 3 miles south-east of Malof. 
3. Sikini a 95 
TotaL , 250 380 

Besides the above, Minchin has the following sections :— 

Samurini » 105 Possibly Bruce's Masirinf. 

Fatwani » = =158 

Nasrani .. 185 

Bhey ow «=65 

Gadi .. 65 Ghulim Haidar's estimate is 40. 

Tangwani ... 45 Said to be of Pathan origin. 

Bartani ; 50 Possibly the same as Barnan! of Bruce. 

Pirant : 35 

Chitani “ 35 

Rhind ee «=: 

Sutkant 50 

Mirani . 20 

ToTat ... 845 


Ghulam Haidar, 


the Chief of the Lands, however, differs very consider- 


ably in his account of the sections ; he says they are as follow :— 


Haidarani 
Gerani 
Jamwant 
Nathwani 
Kambarani 
Sabzini 
Chatwani 
Sahani 
Gadi 
Abmadani 
Gorchani 
Sabzani 
Yarani 
Shariani 
Sadkani 
Jatani 
ae 
atgani 
Kaliani 
Kanjani 
Degwini 
Kasrani 
Gindranl 
Ladiani 
Dasti 
Barnani 
Kirmini 
Jangwani 
Alwani 
Sakani 
Mahamadini 
Ran 
Mariani 


ToTaL .. 


100 _—_ Live about village of Lind. 
80 i} " 
70 ” » 
100 ” ” 
30 ge wy 
20 ‘4 Sabzanf. 
15 ” Lind. 
70 ” ” 
40 iB} ” 
80 A Abmadani. 
160 ” Lind. 
80 ” ” 
20 ” ve 
30 nm oo 
20 ‘i Pisii. 
10 + " 
30 oi} th) 
100 Fe Ramun. 
100 i Kala. 
100 - Kanjani. 
30 ” ” 
150 45 Hadi. 
200 ‘ Kakari. 
100 _ Dehri. 
40 _ Shahr Dasti. 
25 i Shaman. 
30 ” OS 
40 ” ” 
120 ‘ Hota. 
20 “ Notak. 
60 ‘3 Shaman. 
16 i Rindan. 
20 iv Sbaman. 
2,115 
=e 
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Thus the total of Bruce is 2,120 of fighting men, of Minchin, 2,480, and of 
Ghulam Haidar, 2,115, but the total of Land souls in the Ghazi district, 
according to the census, is 7,523, and of these, 1,56] reside in the 
Jamptr and Mithankot divisions, and should therefore be reckoned with 
the Tibi Lands, This leaves 5,962 souls of the Sori Liinds, therefore 
one-third or 1,969 would be the total number of adult males in this tribe. 
There are besides, 9 Liinds returned in the Bani district. These 5,962 
Linds reside in the following numbers inthe various sub-divisions :—16 
Paiga, 30 Janabi, 1 Doda Shera, 5,394 Alam Khan, 266 Kot Datd, 3 
Mamiri, 7 Jhang Naoshahra, 2382 Durabi, and 6 Mangrota. 
The following list of Land villages is furnished by Mr. Fryer :— 


Kot Bhita. Ranjha. Bet Narik?. 
Rori. Ghiman. Alam Khan. 
Sharu Dasti. Sohana Zaor. Chak Romu. 
Gajani. Paki. Tarenda. 
Notak Sikhani. Thadi. Girzwani. 
Kocha Kukari. Sobha Rind. Maksiida Jhajhar. 
Rama. Pasi Pahar. Aliaut. 
Morad Bulanda Kala. Bet Sawai. Chai. 
Amdani. Miras Gurmani. Sangar. 
Kota Hothwani. Masa Sikani. Shadin Lind. 
Jaoni. Poti Makwal. 

Sabjani. 


The passes the Linds are responsible for are the Sori Land, Hidan, Ka- 
kari, and Kocha. For this they receive Rs. 300 per annum. 
In the last ten years only two cases of theft occurred by them, and in both 
cases the property was recovered. 
The Lands have one jemadar, Ahmad Khan, son of the Chief, in command 
of the Mahoi post, besides eight sowars and three foot, in Government pay. 
An agreemeut was entered into between the Land Chief and Government on 
3lst May 1853, that the former should be responsible for the good conduct of 
his tribe, and for thefts committed within the boundaries of his estates. 
3 ee following genealogy of the Lund chief’s family, is given by 
imself :— 


Haidar—-Mahamad—Sohru—Mirm Husen— Dari—Dildar—Manak, 
Mahamad. 


Fazl Alt. Karm Khaz, 


Gholam Haidar Gholam Sadik. Barkhodar. Umir. 
Khan, Chief, Hueen. 
Honorary Magistrate. 


Before British rule commenced, the Land tribe occupied neither the position 
nor the influence which it at present possesses, but Fazl Ali Khan, the father 
of the present chief, was an energetic and clever man, and rendered himself 
deservedly respected in the country. From the first, he exerted himself on 
the side of the British Government. He joined Lieutenant Edwardes’ camp 
with 200 sowars in 1848, and was present during the siege of Maltan. To 
his services at this time, which were acknowledged and rewarded, may be 
traced the rise of his family, as well as the influential position which the 
tribe and its present chief now possess. The part which they took in the wars, 
and feuds which convulsed the country under former governments, were chiefly 
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confined to aiding their powerful neighbours, the Kosas, in carrying on their 
wars with the Lag&ris and Bozd&rs, and are not deserving of specia] mention. 
Fazl Ali Khan cut or excavated a canal at his own cost through the Land 
estates, which was called the Faz] Wab after bim. 

~The enterprise turned out very successful, and greatly enbanced the value 
of the Land properties and the well-being of the tribe. The present 
Chief, Gholam Haidar Khan, receives the fifth share of the produce in kind 
of the estates of his clansmen, and is responsible fur the payment of the 
revenue. He is one of the wealthiest chiefs in the whole district, and 
there is a rumour prevalent that his father, Fazl Ali, discovered a hidden 
treasure of great value in the old town of Sanghar. He has been invested 
by Government with the powers of an Honorary Magistrate of the let 
class, with police jurisdiction on his own estates. He has been found to 
merit the distinction thus conferred upon him, and uses his powers and 
authority to the best advantage. 

He married a daughter of Naorang Khan, cousin of the late Bozdar 
Chief, Ashak Mahamad Khan, and all our relations with the Bozdars are 
carried out through him. (Bruce, Minchin, Ghuldm Haidar, Fryer.) 

LUNDS OF TIBI— 
A Baloch tribe who inhabit the Jampar division of the Dera Gh&zi dis- 
trict to the north of Harand. They are surrounded by plain Gorchdnis on 
the north-east and south, while on the west, they have the DarkSnis. 

They are divided into 3 sections :—I Lind, II Rhind, III Kosa. 

I. The Lind section is sub-divided by Bruce into :— 


1.Mewani .. 20 Section of the Chief. 


Choliani .. 200 
Shahani soo 80 ” 
5 cet . 60 ” 
-Khindani.. 20 ” All this section, except the Melvini 
pee aay ot, r who reside in Jampir, live in 
andis .. 4 " Tibi Lindan. 
Peshgani ... 20 » 
Genjiiréni... 30 ” 
10, Melvani .. 100 7 
ToTaL .. 600 Fe “J 
II. The Rhind section is sub-divided into :— 
1. Firdzehini Me w. 20 
2. Kamlani Re% ww. 2 
3. Ahmadant 3 . 49 ctu, 
4, Sidkani ses . 25 $All this section live in Tibi Liindan. 
5. Daolatani ie we 465 
ToTaL ». 160 J 
III. The Kosa section is sub-divided into :— 
lL. Pashamiani oe ~- 930 
Shaébwani a . 25 
Sen ae ies 
andiaéni on one ee a En. 
8. Sada&ni "30 Live in Thal Alam Khin 
Kananjani be - 10 
Alwani iis .. 30 
8. Masirani ae ~ 10) 
Tota. ... 170 —920 
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Thus, the total of the Tibi Lands, according to Bruce, is 920 fighting men. 

The total of Lind souls residing in the Jampir and Mithankot divisions 
is 1,561, but the 5 villages mentioned by Mr. Fryer are all in the Jampir 
division, so that the 178 Lunds living in the Mithankot division should be 
deducted from the total of the Tibi Linds, thus leaving only 1,383 Land 
suuls, or 461 adult males for the tribe round Tibi. 

The 1,561 Lands above-mentioned live in the following sub-divisions, viz :— 
Hajipar 66, Dajal 9, Kot Mogalan 119, Harand 1,196, Rajanpar 67, 
Rojhan 111. 

he following list of Tibi Land villages is furnished by Mr. Fryer :-— 


Tibi Lind&n. Lik Wala. 
Rakhba Bhitan. Rakhba Landan. 
Thal Alam Khan. 


The Lind Chief is responsible for the passes of Savegri, Gati, Chani, 
Phir Chir, and Jhandani, and receives a grant from Government of Rs. 300 
per annum for their care. This allowance is divided between Bakhshan 
Khan Lind, Karim Khan Rind, and Alam Khan Kosa. In the last ten 
years 7 cases of theft occurred, 3 by the Gati, and 4 by the Savegri, but in 
all cases the property was reported recovered. 

On the 8th June 1853, an agreement was entered into between the 
Government and the Lind Chief for the conduct of his tribe, and for theft 
committed with the boundaries of his estates. 


The following genealogy of the Tibi Lind Chief’s family is given by 
himeelf :— 











ay 
a 
Mehamad. 
Mirn, Mena. 
died, leaving 
no heirs. 
Alam. 
Mahamad. 
i 
Lashkar. 
| 
\ 
Karn. 
Bao re Ine oe tee T 
Lashker. ae Mazér. 
oe 
(| | Maehamad, \ ! 
Karn. killed by Dadputres. Bukesbéo. MasQ. 
| hilled by 
Mita, Alam. the Gor- 
Billed by Maria. ebénis 
Mahamad., 
Nestr. | 
| 
masa 15) 50 ee 
Mazér, Sirdar, 
Kerem Khis. Chief. Killed 
in the reid on 
Mita Khan. Hareod in 1867. 
Mooty Khao. 
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The most remarkable events connected with this tribe are noticed in the 
articles on the Gorchants and Mazaris. 

The Lands are a compact, well-organized little tribe, and although they 
had many enemies, amongst whom were their powerful neighbours the 
Gorch&nis ; still, they always managed to preserve their independence as a 
Baloch intact tribe. 

They took part with the Gorchanis in the attack on the Harand fort iu 
which Harsa Sing, the Sikh Governor, was killed, and in return for which, 
Diw4o Sawan Mal inflicted on them such summary and heavy punishment. 
(Vide Gorchani article.) 

From the time that British rule commenced, they have always taken an 
active and a loyal part on the side of that Government, and have never given 
any trouble to the local authorities. 

For many years they were constantly harassed by the Lisharis through 
the passes to their front, but since the latter have settled in the plains they 
have enjoyed comparative rest, 

In January 1867, when the famous robber Gholam Hosen, with 1,200 
Khetrans, Maris, and Bugtis, committed a raid on Harand, Mazir Khé&n, 
the Lind Chief, with his brother, Sirdar Khan, and 300 of his followers, 
joined the Gorch&nis, and fought side by side with the regular troops, and the 
material aid they rendered, in no small degree tended to bring about the 
eminently successful result which followed. 

Sirdar Khan was severely wounded in the fight, from the effects of which 
he died a few days afterwards. 

On the representation of Captain Sandeman, the village of Mahamadpar 
was bestowed by Government for their services on this occasion, two- 
thirds to Mazar Khan and one-third to Sirdér Kban’s son, revenue-free. 
Mazar Khan was also presented with a chair in Darbar. 

One of the most advantageous results arising from the Harand raid was, 
that it completely put an end to the feud which had so long existed between 
the Linds and the Gorchanis. The Gorchanis looked upon the raid as 
having been committed against them; and consequently they considered 
that the Lund Chief’s brother had fallen fighting their battle for them, 
and, from being enemies, the two tribes have turned out to be fast friends. 
From their peculiar situation this is greatly to their mutual advantage, as well 
as saving the district authorities much unnecessary trouble, to which their 
feuds gave rise. 

Mazar Khan is an intelligent and sensible man ; he has lately been granted 
police powers in his own tribe. He is well fitted for this distinction. 
(Bruce, Davidson, Macgregor, Mazdr Khan.) 

LUNI— | | 
A village in the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 7 miles 
west from Kolachi. It has 200 houses, 10 shops, and 4 mosques. The 
population amounts to 1,185 souls, of which 576 are adult males. The 
apatite are composed of 96 Pathdns, 163 Jats, 60 Hindis, 5 Nasars, 

e. 

The water-supply is from the bed of the Lint ravine. The produce 
consists of bajra, wheat, mustard, and barley. The village has 26,623 ‘ bigas 
of land, of which 11,052 are cultivated, but all the land is unirrigated. 
The stock of the village embraces 3 horses, 555 cattle, and 5 camels. The 
headmen are Sarwar, Alam, &c. (Macaulay.) 
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LONI— 
An outpost situated on the Dera Ishmsil Khan frontier, 4 miles south of 
Zafar Kot, 10} miles north of Zarkan1, 6 miles north-west of Saltan Kot, 
15 miles south-east of Tank, 10 miles west of Kolachi, and 8 miles east of 
the Gidar pass. It is a walled redoubt with corner bastions, and is garrison- 
ed by 19 cavalry and 9 infantry of the Frontier Militia. The Lani outpost 
covers the Zarwani, Gidar, and Khojaki passes. 

There is a house for officers within the post; water is supplied from the 

Lani river. (Carr, Paget, Macgregor.) 

LUNIS— 
A tribe of Pathans, who reside west of the Dera Ghazi frontier. They are 
bounded north by K&kars and Misa Khels, south by Maris and Tarins, east 
by Khbetrins. To their west is an uninhabited waste, west of which is the 
Peshin country. They number about 1,200 men. Hafiz Sanandar gives 
their sections: Kat Khel, Banjiala, Malzai, Madozai. Their forts are— 


1. Wohwai headman Dalel .. Containing 100 men of the Babi Khel clan. 

2. Nimaka, » Tori, ie + 300 Ss Samand 5 

3. Zan gel, »  Beloch Khan, z 150 ‘i Drikzae is 
an 

4, Saghi, ise 9 50 ” ” ” 

5. Tateh Khan,,, Fateh Khan 5 30 i Shimizai. _,, 


These 5 are in Tarin country, the Tarins having given them shelter for 
mutual protection against the Maris. They are situated a few miles from 
each other, and north of Chotiali. 

Besides the above, they have the following :— 


1. Siinawa or Ladi ... Containing 30 or 40 men of the Ladi Khél clan. 
2. Solbat Kala, a - 100 ‘3 Shadianol ss, 
3. Sbabgal, ; so 60 i Sadozai i 
4. Lashkar Khan, ; 80 ie Shimizai _,, 
50 » Ladi ” 


6. Sangara, abandoned, and partly dismantled. 


The Lini Pathans pay to the ruler of Kandahar an uncertain sum, at un- 
certain seasons, for the lands fertilised by the Anabar and its tributaries. 
Sometimes the amount is only demanded once in 3, 4, or 5 years, at other 
times annually, The Liini Pathans are usually described as very fanatical 
and hostile to the British Government. Such, however, is not in reality the 
case. They have suffered much of late years from the Maris and Bigtis, 
and at times from the Bozdars, and are now anxious to open up communica- 
tions with the British Government in hopes that it may be the means of 
obtaining for them security from the attacks of the Baloches. They are 
naturally a peaceful tribe and their worst enemies will not accuse them of 
being the aggressors in the quarrel in which they are embroiled. In their 
fights with the Maris they labour under the disadvantage of having few or 
no horsemen who can follow up bands of plunderers. This fact alone pre- 
vents them from attacking the Maris and Bagtis in their own lands. 

Their chief weapon is the matchlock, with which they are said to be very 
food shots. In former years, when the Khetrans were governed by the 
famous Mir Haji, they exacted an uncertain amount of tribute from the 
Taint Pathans, but since his death they have paid none to the present ruling 
powers in fact, from time to time they plunder the Khetrans. 
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Of the mineral resources of the Lani Pathan hills not much is known 
beyond that one of the ranges of hills, the Chimslang (9. v.), produces a 
valuable supply of coal, reported as second to none of any Indian district. 
Sulphur of the very best description is also found in these hills as well as 
nitre, which are largely used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

In dress, the Lint Path&ns differ so far from ordinary Pathans, that they 
wear almost exclusively white, with a blue or red lungi. 

Their language is Pashti or a corruption of it, mixed up with a few 
Baloch words in it. 

The climate of the country is said to be much cooler than that of the 
Panjab; the country being elevated, with a fair average rainfall. 

The general features of the country differ little from that of the Khet- 
rans, being a series of well-watered valleys, separated from each other by 
ranges of hills, generally bleak and stony, devoid of vegetation except 
grass, dwarf palms, and small bushes. 

The chief of the tribe, Paendeh Khan, has a wide-spread reputation for 
his vigorous and energetic rule. He is described as a bold leader, always 
ready to afford assistance to any of the neighbouring weaker Pathan tribes ; 
his influence over them has spread so far that in pluodering expeditions 
the Liini forces receive an augmentation from the Tarins as well as the 
Ushtarinas and Otman Khels. 

Paendeh Khan, now growing old, is likely to die without leaving a family, 
and whether the tribe will, under his successor, be able to maintain their posi- 
tion and reputation, appears very doubtful. (Davidson, Macgregor, Hasiz 
Samandar.) 

LWARGI— 
A village in the Kohat district, situated on the south side of the sandstone 
ledge on which Sanda Manzai stands. It belongs to the Akori clan of 
Mandan Baraks on their northern boundary. 

It has 26 houses, scattered in twos and threes over a cultivated valley, 
with the Tarkha on the east and low hills all round. Brackish water is pro- 
cured from one tank, and from a spring on the south of the valley in the 
Sandaki ravine. (Ross.) 
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MACHAI— 
A village in the Amaz&i division, Yasafzai, Péshawar, situated 4 miles to 
the east of Chargolai among low hills. It has 180 houses (50 belonging to 
Jani Khéls, 100 to Boki Khéls), 5 shops, and 6 mosques. It 18 surrounded 
by a hedge of thorn, and is supplied with water from 30 wells. E. Con- 
nolly visited this village in 1840, and describes it, as a perfect nest of 
hornets, at feud with all its neighbours; now, however, it is quite quiet. 
(Lumsden.) 

MACH ROB— ; 
A halting place in the Bagti hills, situated in the Sora valley, 108 miles 
from Rajanpar. The camping ground here is very good, but the supply of 
water is dependent on rain. 
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MADA KHEL— 

A section of the Is&zai-Yisafzais, who inhabit the north slopes of the Mahs- 

ban. They touch the Amazai near Bhét Kalli to the south, and their boundary 

proceeds north, parallel with the Indus as far as Minjakot, north of the Baran- 

doh river, where it meets the Hasanz&i border. As regards Amb, the 

east border of the Mada Khél is formed by the range of hills which runs 
rallel with the Indus-in front of Amb, and they meet the Amb boundary 
tween the villages of Kya and Satané, the former belonging to the Mada 

Khél, the latter to Amb. 

Their country may be described as lying between the Indus on the east, 
and the watershed of the northern portion of the Mahaban mountain on 
the west, the eastern slopes of the range being Mada Khél, and the western 
Amizai 
’ Several high peaks are found along this range which are named in 
succession from south to north as follow, vzz.:—Chahlai, Da Barat Sir, 
Laghar Sir, and Nasar. Beyond this point the range is cleft by the 
Barandoh, a stream of considerable size which flows from Biner and joins 
the Indus a little below the Mada Khél village of Mahabara. Crossing 
the Barandsh, and re-ascending the range which still runs northward, 
the point called Baio Sar, close to the Hasanzai village of Baio is reached. 
This forms the northern limit of the Mada Khéls. To the south, they 
are bounded by the Trans-Indus possessions of the Nawab of Amb. The 
boundary line in this direction is stated by some informants to be formed by a 
ravine named the Kél Khwar, which runs from the Mahaban to the Indus. 

The Mada Khél clan is divided into three principal sections, which are 
again sub-divided as follow. The principal sections are named— 

1. Mada Nama. 
2. Hdsen Khél. 
3. Bazid Khél. 


SUB-DIVISIONS. 


Da Khan Kor... 150 Mir Khan, headman. 
Mada Nemk | Aan ae Se eae E. 
Atrafai .. 250 Shih Mardan. ,, 
sn bet. {SN Ea To ie 
PR EBel oe { Ghande iehal "990. Keden Shab, Kbdsh Halii. 


— 


Torat ... 1,520 


The following races are also represented in Mada Khel territory and 
more or less assist the tribe in war time, viz.:— 
Dalaziks Be .. 315 Sharif, headman. 


Gajars oe gine 100 Mostly settled north of the Barandoh. 
Boatmen, mistris, &c. 160 
Tora. .. 665 
GuanpD Totat. 
Mad& Khéls bs owe ie ... 1,520 
Other races eb ie ae a8 va 565 
TotaL me vo 2,085 
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The majority of the Mada Khel villages are situated on the’ Mahaban 
range, and only two are on the banks of the Indus. The names of the 
villages with their maliks and number of families are as follow, viz. :-— 


Ber Mababard 60 Ziirat Khin On the bank of the Indus. 
Has a ferry crossing to the 
Has&nzii village of Tamb&i. 

ba bard . 20 Shimdz ... .. About a mile lower down the 
mare Indus than Bar M&bAbra. 
Has no ferry, but can be 
reached by the Ldkwih 
ferry which crosses to Bri- 
dar in TanSwal, about mid- 
way between the two vil. 
a Both Bar and Kaz 
GhabrB lie north of the 
junction of the Barandoh with 
the Indus. 
Chamgah ... .. 15 Sadaila On a spur of the Mababiu 
range. 
Gwindla... ... 60 Mahamad Kalan and Near thepoint of Chaklii clos 
Syad Habib. to forest. 

Miira sey ... 160 Mir Khin,Sarfaraz,An- Situateon the mountain about 
war, Toréi Khbé&n, 3 miles from Barat Sir. 
Kbish Haldi,Mami- 
din. 

Chanr ... 60 Sherd&d and Jamil ... Aleo on the mountain about 
a mile from N&sar point, in 
the neighbourhood of forest. 

Charakot 60 Mirzs Khao On the M&bibin. 

Sania aes ... 20 Mahimad Ali Ditto. 

Didim_... .. 20 Nika Alam About a mile from Nisar, pear 
the Hasanzai border. 

Bokaré ». 15 Gal Mir ... On the M&h&ban. 

Parénjal_... » 20 Ghazan .. Ditto. ok 

Minja Kot .. 200 Mijahid Khan, Syad Situated on the continuation of 

Kalan, Tora Baz, Udai. the rai which prolon, 
the M&hibin north of the 
Bér&ndob. This ie the chief 
village. 

Karor via ... 30 Ghodlim Shih -. On the slopes of the Mahkban: 

Doba ss ... 20 Zisrat Khan # Ditto ditto. 

Kab ec .. 13 Mir Wali on Ditto ditto. 

Walt ise w =16 Miiteats Ditto ditto. 

Bir Shiné ... . =19 peace Ditto ditto. 

Tara ne ... 19 Syad Rajab se Ditto ditto. 

Adam oe ~ 20 Dad&n Pa Ditto ditto. 

Da Gadd Garhii ~ 16 Unknown On the hill side below the Nassar 
point, above the Birindob 
stream. 

Silimin Garhai 20 Ditto Ditto ditto. 

Da Smast Garhai 18 Ditto Ditto ditto. 

Bostanii ... 15 Ditto Ditto ditto. 

Bilind Giérhai 20 Khairala North bank of Birinda. 

Baki Garhai 13 Khairiile Ditto ditto. 

Kat ee 20 Zirin Ditto ditto. 

Dolai 60 Zain Shah Ditto ro 

Poré 22 Unknown Ditto . 
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The following are the smaller hamlets belonging to this tribe :— 


Tite. Chiran. 
Shinkanal. Tasaf, 

Da Sharsham Khwiar. Da Nir Khwir. 
Shah Baz. Da Kak Khwar. 


Chaklai. Doba. 

The approaches to Mada Khél territory are—first, from the eaet by the 
ferries crossing the Indus at Bar Mahabra and Lakwal ; and secondly, from 
the south from the Amb territory. The ferries might be made available for 
the passage of troops, though, of course, there might be a difficulty in secur. 
ing the boats which ply on them. Rafts, however, could be made available, 
such being in constant use among the tribes along both banks of the 
Indus. Once across, the villages on or near the Indus would be at the mercy 
of an invading force; and although those situated on the mountain would 
be more difficult of access, several of them at least could be attacked without 
the troops employed being moved too far from their base. The road (if 
such it may be called), from the Amb territory is quite unfit for the passage 
of a force; laden animals could not get along, and in some places where the 
track passes by, or over rocks jutting into the Indus, even men on foot 
find difficulty in passing. It may, therefore, be considered that the best and 
most practicable way of getting at the Mada Khéls is by crossing the Indus 
by the ferries above mentioned, and establishing a base of operations on the 
further bank. (Unwin, Lockwood, Bellew.) 

MADI— 
A village in the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 6 miles 
east of Kolachi, 16 miles west of Dera Ishmail. It has 467 houses, 36 
shops, and 8 mosques. The population amounts to 1,725 souls, of which 
756 are adult males. The inhabitants are composed of 971 Pathans, 414 
Jats, 124 Hindds, &c. The water-supply is from the bed of the Lani. 
The produce consists of bajra, jowar, wheat, barley, and mustard. The 
village has 12,000 ‘bigas’ of land, of which 5,000 are cultivated; the 
land is unirrigated. Supplies are procurable here in small quantities after 
due notice. The stock of the village embraces 5 horses, 750 cattle, 2 
camels, and 25 donkeys. The headmen are Hyat Khan and Ghulam Khan. 
(Macaulay.) 

MAGHZOZAI— 
A clan of Kakars who live to the west of the Dera Ghazi frontier. They 
are the greatest highway robbere of the Masa Khél clan, and the greatest 
barriers to traffic by the Sahra route. (Davidson.) 

MAHABAN— 
A peak in the Y@safzdi country, Yaghistén, on the right bank of the 
Indus, at: the east end of the spur of the Ilam range, which divides the 
drainage of Biner from that of the Yasafzai plains. 

It is described as profusely sprinkled with timber trees (chiefly fir), 
well-watered from springs, covered with luxuriant herbage, and generally 
suited to the requirements of a pastoral race, though it is in some places 
craggy and steep. It is famed for the richness and quantity of ghee 
procured from its buffaloes, large herds of which are to be seen about 
every village. In some places it is terraced and cultivated, yielding 
remunerative crops wherever a command of water is secured, The south 
side of the Mahaban is thickly wooded, and is inhabited by the Jadiins ; 
the north side is inhabited by the Amazais, A spur runs out to the 
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north, forming a long, nearly level ridge, nearly as high as Mahsban 
itself and parallel to the Indus, dividing the Swerai Amazai from the Pitao 
Amazai. The east of this spur is perfectly destitute of trees. 

Sir John Lawrence, in a letter to Government, says:—“ Hereafter, the 
“time may come when we can with safety and comfort have a ssnitarium 
“on the mght bank of the Indus; in that case it should be on the top of 
“the great Mah&ban mountain.” 

The hill no doubt is suitable for a sanitarium, but it isan exceedingly 
false strategical position. Cooped up on a hill at one extreme corner of 
the Péshaw&r valley, any troops located here would be of no use whatever. 
(Bellew, Lawrence, Macgregor.) 

MAHABAND KAS— 
A defile leading from the village of Azakbél in the Péshawér district, 
to Bori. It goes between the villages of Kat and Tarin}, and is the 
best. route between these places, being practicable for wheeled artillery. 
(Lumsden.) 
MAHABARA— 
A village in the Mada Khél country, on right bank of the Indus, 1 
mile below the junction of the Barandoh river. There is a road from 
Amb to the Chamla valley which passes through this place. (Core.) 
MAHABAT KHEL— 
A village of Chaontra, Kohat district, situated on the slopes of the 
stony hills on the right bank of the Tiraunka, and about a mile above 
Mitha Khel. The Tiranka here leaves the hilly ground along the south 
of Chaontra, and spreads out in the plain towards Mitha Khel. At the 
foot of the slope, on which are many of the houses of Mahbabat Khel, 
it is joined by the Tangi nala. It has about 16 houses and 4 shops. 
Water is procured from the Tiranka. The people are of the Pathan Khel 
section of Mahamad Khel clan of Manzai Baraks. The Tiranka separates 
them from the lands of the Ozshdahs of Mitha Khel. (Rose.) 
MAHAMAD KHEL— 
A section of the Orakzais said to be divided into :— 


I. Bar Mahamad Khel II. Lar Mahamad Khcl, again sub-divided into :— 
1 Abdial Aziz. 1 Mama Khel. 
2 Khwaidad. 2 Sipab. 
3 Aladad. 
4 Mirazi. 


This division, however, is wrong and is never used. See Orakzai and above 
sections. 

MAHAMAD KHEL— 
A section of the Spirkai, Ahmadzai, Vazirts. 

They own land immediately under the hills where the Karam enters 
the Bani district, and stretch from the Barén pass to the boundary of the 
district. They pay Rs. 795 as revenue. They are a small section, 
numbering about 250 men, but their late dealings with Government have 
raised them to some importance in border politics. 

They have generally been looked upon as a well-behaved section, and, 
except a slight emewte in 184%, at the beginning of the British connection 
with Bani, gave no trouble till their defection in 1870. The occurrence 
in 1848 is thus described in a letter written by Major Taylor :— 

“In the rasi of 1848, a malik of one of the sub-divisions of this 
“tribe, being unable to induce his fellows to pay the arrears of the 
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« Zharif harvest, fled to the hills with his whole tribe, and subsequently 
« made a night attack on the Government post at the head uf the Karam. 
“Tn the same season, other members of the tribe, headed by another malik 
went off to the hills and threatened to come down and cut up the ie 
“who had been placed to watch their grain.” These men were subsequently 
brought to reason by Swahn Khan, and returned and paid up their revenue. 

From this time till 1870, nothing seems to have been recorded against 
this tribe, but early in June in that year, the whole tribe abandoned their 
land in British territory and went in a body to the hills. The reason 
assigned for this conduct was, that they were much harassed by being made 
responsible for the safety of the Karam pass; that they had been grossly 
abused by the native officials of the Bana district, and that they had 
not been allowed their fair share of water from the Kiram river. 

Though the Mahamad Khel made no secret of their departure, of their 
grievances, or of their intention to commit raids, the civil authorities seem 
to have taken no steps to warn the officer in command of the district, 
and the consequence was that the first emeute was a complete surprise. 

On the morning of the 13th June, a party of British troops, consisting 
of 1 dafadér and 9 sowérs, Ist Panj&b Cavalry, 1 havildar, 1 naik, and 
8 sepoys, of the 4th Sikhs, left cantonments before dawn for the purpose of 
relieving the guard at the Karam post. Just before daylight, the infantry, 
who were leading, on passing the old Kiiram post, were fired into by a 
number of Mahamad Khels from a distance of about 15 yards. The men 
were taken completely by surprise, and 1 naik and 5 sepoys were killed, 
and the havildar wounded. 

The cavalry detachment were some little distance behind the infantry 
when this attack was made, and on hearing the firing, advanced 
rapidly, but were unable to inflict much loss on the enemy, as the latter 
retired under shelter of the high banks of the Kiram. The cavalry 
detachment in the post were standing: by their horses, ready to mount 
when the relief came, and as soon as the sound of the firing reached them, 
they were ordered out by the dafadsr in command, and joining the other 
detachment, they pursued the enemy for some distance. The dafadars of 
both detachments and one sowar were wounded, a grass-cutter was killed, 
and 2 horses and a pony were also killed. The Mabamad Khel lost 
1 man killed and 3 wounded, and it is believed that 2 of the latter 
died afterwards of their wounds. 

Whilst the attack was going on, the Ist Panjab Cavalry regiment was 
route-marching along the Karam road, and, as soon as the intelligence was 
received, Captain McLean pushed his regiment forward rapidly to the 
Karam, and proceeded for about 3 miles up the pass. He did not, however, 
meet any of the enemy. 

Mr. Thorburn, the chief Civil Officer present, accompanied the cavalry, 
and immediately after the attack issued orders for the arrest of all the 
Mahamad Khels found in British territory and succeeded in capturing 36. 

From all accounts it is probable that the Mahamad Khels were not 
assisted by any others, though it was afterwards asserted that some Dawaris 
were present, and it would appear that when they left British territory they 
had no intention of committing themselves; and as the merchants © 
Edwardesal:ad took the opportunity of their departure in a body to send 
Rs. 15,000 worth of merchandize under their escort to Dawar, aud they 
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would not have done this had there been any suspicion that the Mahamad 
Khels were about have a rupture with the British Government, this sup- 
position seems reliable. It was, however, afterwards ascertained that a council 
was held on the noon of the 12th, and that the majority voted for sending a 
petition of grievances to the Deputy Commissioner. On this, however, one 
of the maliks named Madamin stood up, and swore that he would commit 
some act of depredation, and he was followed by about 50 others, who then 
and there started off. 

They came down by the Bar&n pass, skirted the hills in front of tae 
new KQram post and concealed themselves on either side of the road along 
which the relieving guard had to march, some of the party going to the old 
Karam post, and the rest concealing themselves under the bank of the Karam. 

Mani Khan, the head of the Spirkai section of the Ahmadzai Vazirs, was 
of opinion that the real grievance of the Mahamad Khels was their respon- 
sibility of the passes, viz, Karam, Barén, and Ghosa, and that the 
other grievances named by them in their petition to Mr. Thorburo, were 
only added to strengthen their case. But that the pass responsibility 
did not really prese heavily on the Mahamad Khel, may be seen from a 
consideration of a statement of the value of their land in Britiah territorv. 
They own 1,205 acres, assessed at Rs. 795, while the estimated value of 
the produce is Rs. 9,213, thus leaving Re. 8,418 as the net annual value 
of the land to them. In consideration for this, they paid, during the years 
1858 to 1870 inclusive, Rs. 906 on account of their responsibility for their 
passes, 7. ¢., Rs. 70 per annum, or less than 1 per cent. 

Captain Hare afterwards reported that the Mabamad Khels in a body 
had been instigated by several, if not by all the clans of the Ahmadzais, who 
had promised their support, in the hope that Government would be induced, 
under pressure, to make concessions which would benefit the whole tribe; and 
although the Mahamad Khel had gone beyond the point intended by the rest, 
the fact of their having made this attack, and having put us in what they 
imagined to be a difficult position, afforded the hope to the Ahmadzais that 
we should be more ready to concede if the matter was pressed. 

To show the confidence felt by the Vazirs that Government would yield 
to the pressure, it may be mentioned that on the 18th of June the Deputy 
Commissioner was waited upon by the malike of Otmanzai Vazirs (Bakt 
Khéls and Jani Khél), who represented that they also were unable to con- 
tinue being responsible for their passes. ; 

After this outrage, the Mahamad Khele wandered about the hills beyond 
the border from village to village, receiving support from some and 
sympathy from almost all; and when the cold weather of 1870 came, they 
hovered about the border, constantly threatening raids in force and commit- 
ing many petty thefts. ; 

It will not be necessary to enter into a detail of these, and I will therefore 
confine myself to describing the most important of the outrages by which 
they endeavoured to gain their end of being received into favor of Govern- 
ment once more. 

On the 12th February 1871, a party of 80 or 100 Mabamad Khels made 
a night attack on the village of Sikhi, situated only 800 or 900 yards 
from Gimati post. Although the picket on duty, on bearing the alarm 
instaatly galloped towards the place, and soon afterwards actually 
came upon the Vaziris, who were retreating through the ravines which 
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lay between the village and the hills, yet the ground was so unsuited for 
cavalry, and the weapons in the hands of the sowars were so inferior, that 
they were not able to inflict any loss on the marauders, who escaped in the 
darkness, leaving, however, their booty behind them. 

The Mahamad Khels then endeavoured to prevent the erection of the 
new tuwer at the Karam Band. They had for some days constantly showed 
themselves on the hills adjoining the Karam, and fired, though without 
effect, on the body of troops who protected the building of the new tower, 
On the 31st they advanced into the low hills and ravines close to the tower, 
when the infantry detachment at the post, led by Lieutenant Harvey of 
the lst Panjab Cavalry, dislodged them, and caused them to retreat precipi- 
tately to the higher mountains, carrying with them their wounded. 

The retreat of Lieutenant Harvey’s party was unmolested. On the 24th 
April 1871, an attempt was made by a body of about 200 Mahamad Khel 
Vaziris on the Karam Band tower. This attack, however, was gallantly 
and successfully resisted by the garrison of Kiram outpost, consisting of 
85 rank and file, 4th Sikh Infantry, 11 sabres, lst Panjab Cavalry, under 
Jemadar Kalandar Bakhsh, 4th Sikh Infantry, who was himself severely 
wounded. A sepoy of the 4th Sikhs, and a sowar of the lst Panjab Cavalry, 
were also slightly wounded. 

The Vaziris retreated to the low hills, whence they kept up a desultory fire 
with the garrison, but well out of rifle range. Captain Forlong and Lieute- 
nant Harvey, lst Panjab Cavalry, with 25 sabres from Edwardesabad, 
reached the scene soon afterwards, when the Vaziris retreated to the crest 
of the hills, to the west and north-west of the tower where they scattered, 
and eventually disappeared. The Mahamad Khels are known to have had 
one man killed in this affair, After this, the unrelaxing vigilance of the 
military and civil authorities effectually prevented the Mahamad Khels 
from making good any serious inroads into British territory ; and at length, 
in the autumn of 1871, the whole division surrendered unconditionally 
to the Deputy Commissioner of Bant. The principal ringleaders having 
been sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, were sent to Lahor; 
the remainder of the division were restored at once to their lands, and 
have since given no further trouble. 

To render this lesson more impressive to the turbulent clans of the border, 
it was determined to call to account the several tribes which, during the 
outlawry of the Mahamad Khéls, had afforded them assistance or shelter. 

This was a delicate task, but under the able management of Captain 
Johnstone, the Deputy Commissioner, and Mahamad Hayat Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, each tribe without hesitation paid the amount of 
the fine imposed upon it. 

The village of Gamati, which had harboured them, was altogether de- 
attoyet the other sections of the Vaziris themselves carrying out the 
order. 

There was one tribe, however, which did not submit or pay the fine im- 
posed, viz., the villagers of Lower Dawar, and in consequence General Keyes 
visited that valley with a force, the operations of which are described in the 
article on Dawar. 

At the end of 1872, His Excellency Lord Northbrook saw the Mahamad 
Khel prisoners in the Lahor jail, and considering they bad been sufficiently 
punished, he was pleased to direct their release. 
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Since then, the tribe has not given any trouble. (Zuylor, Thorburn, Hare 
Maclean, Mahomed Hydt, Panjab Reports.) : 
MAHAMAD KHEL KALA— 
A fort of the Zarkhan Path&ns, situated in the Lani Pathan territory, 
one day’s long march from Chotial! over the Band hill, (impracticable for 
foot men), and near the left bank of the Anabar stream, adjacent to the 
Lint forts. (Daridaon.) 
MAHAMAD KHOJA— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district, 34 miles from Kaion the road to 
Togh, of which it is a hamlet. This village is built at the north foot of a 
hill in tiers, with houses of the usual description. There is a great deal of 
cultivation to the north, and the soil of the plain is very fine. The inhabi- 
tants collect water in tanks, but in the hot weather it gets very scarce. 
It has a small bazar. Masson calle it Ahmad Koza It is at feud with the 
villages of Kaiand Nariab. (lMaseon, Coke, Plowden, Macgregor.) 
MAHAMADPUR— 
A village in the Jampir division of Dera Ghazi, 4 miles north-east of 
Harand. It contains 40 houses, inhabited by Jats, and now forms part of 
the estate of Mazar Khan, Chief of the Lands, having been given to him 
for his services on the occasion of the Harand raid in 1867. (Macgregor.) 
MAHAMADPUR—Lat. 29°28'27". Long. 70°33'2". Elev. 338 feet. 
A village in the Jampdr division of Dera Gh&zi, 444 miles from Dera Ghazi, 
274 miles from RanjapOr and on the district road. It is a middling-sized 
village. There is here a domed tomb called Roza Mir Mahomad. The head- 
man is a Gishkori Baloche. There is a small traveller's bungalow here, the 
water is good, and supplies are procurable in emall quantities. (Macgregor.) 
MAHAMADP0D R— 
An outpost on the RajanpQr frontier, situated 74 miles west from Rajanpar 
and 18 miles east of Sabzilkote. 

It is garrisoned by 12 sabres and bayonets of the Rajanpir garrison, 
and two militia horsemen (Drishaks). The outpost is a square enclosure, 
with sides of 48 yards, and 8 feethigh. It contains stabling for 12 horses, 
barrack accommodation for 30 men, and houses for a buniah and servants, 
At its north-west angle is a tower, with walls 32 feet high, and containing 
an upper storey 26 feet square, loopholed ; it is also loopholed at 8 feet 
from the ground. It contains a well in the tower, diameter 8 feet, depth 
of water 52 feet, but water for the garrison is usually seut from Rajdnpur, 
that of the well being brackish, and in the summer almost undrinkable. 
Good fodder is procurable in the immediate vicinity of the post, but no sup- 
plies are available. 

Mahamadpir is connected with Ram ka Thal Post, north-by-east, distant 9 
miles, by the frontier road, which is heavy from sand. (Macgregor, Davidson.) 

MAHAMADZAI— 
A village in the Baizal division, Kobat, 8 miles west of Kohat, opposite 
the entrance to the Ublan pass. It has 259 houses with a population 
of 1,157 souls, of which »76 are adult males, and is inhabited by Bangasb. 
The post of Mahamadzal is situated 14 mile nearer the Cblan, and con- 
sists of a square enclosure, having a garrison of 17 bayonets. The village 
was founded by Mahamad Khan in the time of Daolat Khan. It bas 
three sections, viz., Karmani, Mardo Khel and Suliman Khel. Water is 
obtained from the Tvi for irrigation. 
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A tower a short distance from the post, is in charge of men from this 
village. Some little distance on the hill which forms the boundary, are 
numbers of ruins which are supposed to be Buddhist. Its revenue is Hs, 3,095. 
It can turn eut two hundred armed men. (Plowden, Macgregor.) 

MAHAMADZAI— 
A section of the Ishmailzai-Orakzais who reside beyond the Shekhan. They are 
Gar in politics and Sani in religion, and number 500 fighting men. (Cavagnari.) 
MAHAMADZAI or MAMANZAI— 
A tribe who occupy the Hashtnagar division of the Peshawar district. They 
were settled in this tract. towards the close of Akbar’s reign. They have 
always remained distinct from the Ydsafzais until recent times, on account 
of sectarian difference in matters of religion ; and, moreover, being near to 
the city of Peshawar, they have always been more or less subject to its 
successive Governors, whilst the Yisafzais on the adjoining plain managed 
by aid of their mountain retreats, to maintain more or less of an indepen- 
dence. The district was for a long time held as hereditary “ jagir” by the 
Ali Khel Chiefs, till Yar Mahamad Khan, Barakzai, became ruler of Peshi- 
war, and he farmed it himself in common with the rest of the Peshawar 
district. His rule lasted 16 or 17 years, and was succeeded by that of the 
Sikhs in 1832. During their stay they squeezed as much as they could out 
of the country, and in 1845 made the district over to Syad Mahamad Khan, 
and he held it till the British annexed the country in 1849. The popula- 
tion of Hashtnagar is a very mixed one, and is reckoned in all at about 
25,000: souls, and can muster about 5,000 matchlockmen. (Bellew, James.) 
MAHMO D— 
A district of Bajawar, Yayhistan ; it is divided into parts by a ravine, viz., 
Mahamad Khwar on the east, and the Kakazai on the west, the following 
villages belonging to the first, viz., Chinzai 160, Drunadola 100, Badan 200 
Dabr 160, Badlai 150, Shaitanzai 120; and the following tothe second :—- 
Gulbarar 160, Kitkot 120, Gakhai 100, Kamr 100, Barkahzai 60, Manz- 
kalozai 60, Lorakalozai Kot 60. Creagh’s list of villages is: Chingai 200 
houses, Badan 200, Nakhtar Kala 100, Mokh 100, Mena 100, Mala 
Syadi 20, Tangai 80, Garigal 100, Sharif khana 80, Bad-i-Sia 40, 
Bakarai 200, Gakhai 100, Jarai 200, Damadola 300, Dabra 300, Badiali 
100, Chingai 20, Kharkai 300, Kara 200, Gird-i-bagh 40, Kat 200, 
Dagh 100, Tit-kot 300, Kanarkala 100, and Khalozai 300. (James, Creagh.) 
MAHOI— 
An outpost on the Dera Ghazi frontier, 12 miles north Mangrota, 104 miles 
south-by-east Nurpur, 3 miles mouth of Mahoi Pass, 5 miles east-by-south 
Amdani; garrisoned by Baloch militia and containing a garrison of 1 jema- 
dar and 13 sowars (6 Kosa, 7 Lind), and 1 havildar (Lind) 4 foot men (1 
Lund, 2 Bozdar, 1 Kosa). 

It is situated in a broad, level and open plain, shut in to the west at adis- 
tance of some 4 miles by the low hills of the Baga or Sufed Koh range, 
which here melt away into the plains, the highest of which, Bindar, is situated 
some 10 miles off, and west-by-south from the post. 

The outpost is a rectangle, the faces of which run due north to south, 
and east to west, the entrance, a large wooden door, being in the east face. 
The walls are 17 feet high, 12 feet thick at the base, a banquette 10 feet 
deep, and at the height of 12 feet from the ground ranning the eatire length 
of the fort. There are 8 small bastions, one at each angle, and one at the 
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centre of the faces, At the south-east angle are quarters fora British 
officer ; in the north-east angle is a small circular tower, raised 36 feet und 
loopholed. The remaining bastions are supposed to be capable of mounting 
guns, but are in reality almost useless. ‘I'he faces of the fort measure, east 
and west, 140 yards, north and south faces 94 yards. 

The outpost contains stables for 22 horses, and a range of barracks at its 
south face 270 feet * 8 feet 12 in. ‘half of which is unrooted). It contains a 
well worked Ly a Persian wheel in diameter 114 feet ; the depth at which water 
is found is 153 feet. The water is brackish and very unpalatable; the 
garrison usually draws its water-supply from 2 wells in the bed of the 
Mahoi water-course, situated about 3 miles west of the post. The water 
here is good and plentiful, and found close to the surface. The inhabitants 
of Mahoi village, situated 500 or 600 yards north-west of the post, are 
also dependent for their water-supply on the fort well or on the Mahui water- 
course, At the south-west bastion is the grave of some Mahamadan saint, 

The Mahoi post was made in the time of the Sikhs by Masa Khan Nat 
Kani as a protection against the Bozdars, and in those days had a very large 
garrison. When the British first took over this district, the garrison was 
under an English officer; the garrison has been gradually reduced, till now 
it has reached the amount given above. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

MAHOI— 
A ravine in the Bozdar country which rises in the Uta Sham, a low part of the 
Baga range, about 14 miles west of the Mahoi post. The Ota is a low hill; 
the watershed between the Mahoi and Nal, is a small affluent of the Sanghar. 

The Mahoi then runs east, its course being chiefly through hills, and very 
tortuous; its bed is sandy, and free of stones except at the Talang defile. 
A perennial stream of good water runs throughout from the Uta to Talang 
Kachi, where it disappears in its bed, and is absorbed in irrigating the 
Bozdar valley. 

From the foot of Ota for about 6 to 8 miles, the Mahoi passes through 
several small kachis or valleys of the Bozd&r lands, which it irrigates. They 
are cultivated by the Jahanaui, Shahwani, Malani, Rodazai, and Gtlsheran1 
sections chiefly, and produce good spring crops. 

Passing through these valleys, the Mahoi enters a most formidable defile 
in the Baga range, impracticable for man or beast, the water finding its 
escape over high rocks, often forming deep pools at their base. 

This defile, the breadth of which is said to be only a few yards, extends 
for nearly 2 miles west to east. It is between the sides of the Baga hill, 
which rises very high and precipitous. ; 

This defile cau be turned by taking tbe route over the Talang (which is to 
its north), a fair-sized hill, but accessible to fully laden beasts of burden. 

Leaving the Buga range, the Mahoi passes through one or two more 
valleys, the largest being the Talang Kachi, cultivated chiefly by 
Shéhwani and Jahanini Bozdars (about 7 or 8 miles west of 
Mahoi post), where the perennial stream is partly expended in 
cultivation, and the remainder absorbed in the bed of the nullah. Hence to 
within about 3 miles of Mahoi its bed is dry; no water to be found in it, 
except alter rains, when wells will be found here and there. Leaving 
Talang Kachi, the Mahoi passes through other ranges of the same forma- 
tion as the Baga, the most important of which is Bindar, a high hill on 
its right bank. At the part where it enters the plains, there are two large 
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wells under its left bank ; water good, supply fairly abundant, and gaid to 
be procurable within a radius of 100 yards or thereabouts by digging in the 
bed. This is the water-supply of the village and outpost of Mahoi. 

On entering the plains, the Mahoi, after rain has fallen in the hills, brings 
down a large volume of water, irrigating the country north-west and west 
of Mahoi outpost; branches of it cross the frontier road close to the 
village, and are here lost in the cultivation. 

The Mahoi is joined by no affluents throughout its course. 

It is the favourite route from the south to the Bozdar country, being, 
as a rule, free of stones and easy, whereas the Sori, on account of its stones, 
is hard in places for animals. 

After the Bozdir expedition in 1857, Lieutenant J. Watson, 3rd Panjéb 
Cavalry, was ordered to return from Bharti to the plains by the Mahoi pass, 
and furnished the following report on it :— 

“ Left Bharti on the 22nd March 1857 at 5-40. For 34 miles travelled a 
“ood road through some low hills to head of the place known as “ Ute ka 
Sham. 

“This is what the guides told us was the strength of the Mahoi pass, 
“but it is not 80. The only difficulty is that for about a mile or so the road 
‘is very narrow ; only one man can pass at a time. 

“It is not, however, commanded by avy thing worthy the name of a hill; 
“an enemy trying to hold it could quickly be dislodged. The ground is 
“soft, and a regiment with shovels could cut a road for guns in a tew hours, 

“ For two miles beyond this, the road is good and wide, but it then enters the 
“range that the Khan Band of the Sanghar pass lies in. The hills here 
“have the same black, rugged appearance that they have at Khan Band, but 
“from the south side they are, as far as I could see, inaccessible.’ The pass 
‘‘ig narrow, and commanded by a succession of these inaccessible ridges 
“from the south side only), for a distance of 24 miles. There are also very 
“ frequent turns in the pass, and the continuations of the ridges run into 
“the pass, forming natural breast-works or traverses. The position is there- 
“ fore a far more formidable one than that of Khan Band; guns could be 
“taken through, but not without difficulty. 

“ At one very narrow place, a high breast-work of thorns was throw nup, 
“and the Bozdars had, I heard, kept half their force here, till certain that 
“no portion of our troops would attempt it. 

“ At the end of these 24 miles is a largeopen space } mile broad with a 
“ thokh running to either side ; to the north it communicates with the Asha- 
“kani kachi, at the Kban Band, but is impracticable for horsemen. To 
“the south it joins the Lind Sori. Beyond this is one more steep ridge, 
“the pass through it being very narrow; the ridge, however, could be 
“mounted about 4 a mile to the north. 

“ Passing through this ridge, the road turns to the north-east through a 
“ fine open ‘dara’, with the round Baga Pahar on the right hand, and with the 
“ two or three small kachis of Ali Piri and Jigardi; following this about a 
“mile we turn to the south again, into a fine open basin with the large 
kachi of Dawaghar, and at Tokh communicating with the Dadachi Kachi 
‘in the Sanghar pass, and the Lind Sori opposite Narpar. 

“ As far as this, the water is tolerably sweet, but beyond it is extremely 
“brackish. Half a mile beyond this the ‘dara’ suddenly contracts, aud the 
‘‘ water goes down two falls of 20 or 30 feet each, to avoid which the roud runs 
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“ for about 14 mile over a low flat spur, ascent and descent easy, and good for 
“guns, but that the hard limestone affords no hold for horses’ feet and pro- 
“ Jungers, and infantry would therefore perhaps be necessary. 

“ Beyond this, the ills are low, and the ‘ dara’ open all ie way (34 miles) 
“to the plains. Cavalry could act in any direction; the whole distance from 
“ Bharti to the plains is under 15 miles. 

“The Dawaghar ‘kachi’ is the only good encamping ground for a large 
“force in the pass. 

“No one would think of taking troops up it, while the Sanghar pase is so 
“ much better, unless a division of troops were necessary ; and then, if the Khan 
‘Band were forced, the enemy would not like to stand in the Mahoi as 
“their retreat to the Kala Roh would be intercepted.”” (Davidson, Watson.) 
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Captain Maclean, who has a greater knowledge ot this tribe than any 
other officer, gives a table of the Mahsads which differs in some respects 
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The boundaries of the Mahsiids are from Palosin by, Spin Ragza, Shaza, 
Lilandai, Somal to the Babr mountain, thence to the Shakhta Algad to 
its head, then by Toda China to the watershed of the main range 
draining towards British territory, which is generally followed right round 
to the line of the Orman road to Palosin. 

The headmen of the Shahabi Khél are Sar Biland, Miyjan, Mala Kajir, 
Pachak, and their villages are Dwa Towa at the junction of the Makin 
and Kanigoram rivers, Jangara near the source of the Shakhta, Khacsor, 
between Kanigoram and Wana, Zeriwam below Awnai Tanga and Babar 
north of Gabr mountain near the Babr hill. 

The headmen of the Mamazai are Yarak, Umr, Sarfaraz, Sardeh, Lajmfr, 
Khashial, and their villages are Nanikot on the Shahir above Jangi 
Khankot, called in map Sarfaréz, Lalazai south and west of Kanigoram, 
Shinki east of Kanigoram, above the Hingor Algad road to Kanigoram, 
Malik Mela and Karoma at the source of the Shinkai Alzad. 

The headmen of the Shahmén Khel are Nazim, Lal Shah, Khangam Sar- 
mast, Maniadin, and their villages are Shahar situated at the junction of the 
Dandota and Shahfr rivers, Bangiwala, above Barara Tangi, Maidén between 
Makiu and Kanigoram, Patwela Tangi, west of Makin, Suliman Shahi in 
the Shinkai Algad below Malik Mela, Barara Tangi Janata above Barara 
towards Shakhta, Ghulana ditto, and Aspalito north of Shahar. 

The headmen of the Shingi are Azmat and Ahmad; they live at Shing1- 
kot at the junction of the Hinjor and Tank rivers, Jhanjlal above Barara, 
aud Ashposhtin below Kanigoram. 

The Band Khél are a very small section and live with the Aimal Khel. 

The Aimal Khel beadmen are Sher Ali, Bozak, Sigi, Posh and Kakut, and 
their villages are Makin, Tangi east of Kanigoram and Majauwam south of 
Kanigoram. 

The headmen of the Nana Khel are Taj Mahamad, Mashak and Laisar, 
and their villages are Aspalito south of Kanigoram and Zagbir Wam north 
of Saraghar in the Batani country. . 

Besides, I find the following places noted as the residence of the Balolzai 
generally : Injar Tanga in the Hinjor Algad, Awnai Tanga in the Tank 
Zam, Tarkha Khona at the mouth of the Mardar Algad, Samr Malik- 
shahi between Makin and Razmak, Mangi on the road to Razmak, Badr 
above Kanigoram, Dargai west of Shingikot, Gargurai near Jangikot, 
Chargikari at the source of the Shizha, Varia Mana near the above, 
Babar hill, Shakhti Algad Mando on the Shakhta, Khaisor between Kani- 
goram, and Wana and Shini south of Razmak. 

The whole of the Mahsads are, oc of course would be, robbers on the 
smallest pretence, but the Balolzai are the worst. The Alizai and Shah- 
man Khel do a little cultivation and trading as well. ; 

They trade with Tank, Bana and Kalabagh, bringing wood, iron, rope and 
mats, and take back cloth and corn. They get their salt from the Abmadzais. 
Their own country does not produce enough for them, and they have to 
get it from our territory. They are enemies with every one round them. 

The Mahsids or Masaads and Sirki Khel, Paendeh, and Zili sections, of 
the Ahmadzai, Saifali, and Pipalai, of the Kabal Khel, attack the Povindahs, 
and they go by the Tiarzi, Dandot and Khojmar passes, and waylay them about 
the following places: Nila, Spinkai, Kirikach and Kajarai as faras Kanzir. 
They prefer attacking when coming back from India, as they are more unfit 
for work, and their merchandise is more valuable. When they come to 
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plunder in our territory they come by the Sui, Khojmar and Urmin roads 
by Nila, and then tssue by the Sharana, Zarwani, or any of the south passes 
as far as Shekh Hidar. They also come by the passess of the Girni range 
and by the Zam, Zebi &c. 

Captain Maclean remarks, regarding this tribe :—‘ No Mahsiids are 
located in British territory, with the exception of some of the Shahabi 
“ Khel, who have got a little land in the Bani near Hawed. 

“The Mahsuds are the most troublesome of all the Vaziri tribes. They 
‘commit constant raids on the Tank border, and sometimes fiud their way 
‘up to the passes in the Bani district. The Shahabi Khel occasionally com- 
“mit petty raids by the Sakdi pass on Marwat. 

“The Mahstds are incorrigible thieves, and less to be relied upon than 
“the Darwesh Khels. It is of little use giving them land in British terri- 
“tory, near the hills. This would only give them greater facilities for 
“ plundering their neighbours. It would be like introducing wolves into 
“a sheepfold. An example of this is afforded by the Mahsids in the Mar- 
“‘ taza Post, and those in the Nawab of Tank’s service. It is a great mis- 
“take to allow armed Mahstids to come into Tank: no excuse should be 
‘« admitted for their so doing. The vicinity of the town of Tank is, after dark, 
“the most dangerous part of the border, from the number of armed ruffians 
‘ who come into the place on various pretences. 

« There can be no doubt that it would bea good thing to give the Mahsids 
“ Jand in British territory, but the locality should be on the other stde of the 
“ Indus, care being taken that the lands were really worth having, and 
“ capable of being irrigated and cultivated. 

“ The country of the Mahsids does not touch British territory, although 
‘many of the passes debouching on the plains have their origin in their 

“ hills, and are used by them for carrying off cattle. 

“ The Batanie lie between the Mahsids and the plains, and without their 
“ connivance it would be impossible for the Mahstds to make raids. The Bata- 
“nis say they are too weak to oppose the Mahsids, but active measures are 
“not necessary on their part; what we want is timely information. This 
is obviously within their power to afford us at all times; and although 
“ the outposts now being built on the Tank border will have the effect 
“of putting a stop to raids on a large scale, petty robberies will continue 
“until the Batanis are made responsible for giving passage and shelter 
« to thieves. Another effect of the establishment of outposts at the Girni, 
“ Kirgi, and mouth of the Zam, will probably be to increase the raids by 
“the passes lying between the Zam and the Sakda in Band; these are 
“ all open doors at present, which eventually szust be closed. The northern 
“bank of the Zém will always be a source of difficulty, if considered inde- 
“ pendent, and for the same reason the bed of the Zam cannot, at present, be 
“ made use of as a patrolling road between the new Zim post and Kurgi. 
“ The small Khohi Pass, leading up towards the Shija will, according to the 
‘‘ present arrangements, be probably much used by marauders. So will the 
“ Urman in front of Martaza, and generally all passes to the south as far 
** as the Shiranis. 

“The map will show how important it is to have a Batani post at the 
“ Pir Tangi, and others of the same constitution at the points where the 
“ Chinai and Larzan passes divide the second range, which in most districts 
“1s recognized, by all as the British boundary. The Dabra range is divided 
“ by the Zam and continues to run up northwards until it meets the low 
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“ spur, which, terminated by the Shekh Badin bluff, divides Marwat from 
“ Dera Ismail Khin. This range is the limit of Johnstone’s survey, and 
‘has therefore been erroneously adopted as the British boundary. The 
“ error has been rectified with regard to the portion to the south of the 
“Tank Zam, but it still continues with regard to the northern portion. I 
‘“‘ therefore look upon the present position of the Nasrin, Milazai, and 
“ Baindara posts, as faulty; and should the Mahsiids, as I predict, seek 
“an outlet for their raiding parties, through any or all of the passes these 
“ outposts are intended to look after, it will be seen how utterly powerless 
“ they are to check them, unless the Batanie are bodily entered on our side. 
“ It would thus appear that the necessity for continuing the line of posts 
“ between Kot Kirgi and the Larzan is sufficiently evident. The country 
“ between Kirgi and the Larzan much resembles that between Jata and the 
“ Zam, and the inhabitants are all Batanis, who are exceedingly well disposed 
“ towards us, and many of whom hold Jands in British territory, both in 
“ Banu and Dera Ismail Khan. A decided policy towards the Batanis is 
“ much needed ; this question I consider the key of the whole subject of the 
“ politics of the Dera Ismail Khan and Bani borders. When the above 
“line of poste is established, some changes will be necessary in Bani also, 
‘and instead of the Baindara, another pass must be made use of, emerging 
“in front of Daraka. The Baindara will then be as safe as the Pezo 
“ pass is now, and there will be no necessity for the present poste of Khairu 
“ Kheland Tajori. The Mabsiids would be unable to commit raids on British 
“ territory, and would probably on this account be more disposed to accept 
“ grants of land on the other bank of the Indus. The garrison of the new 
“ posts would be composed partly of Batanis, and partly of British subjects 
“ of the neighbouring districts. For instance, the posts at the Larzan would 
“ have a large proportion of Marwatis, as also would the new posts at or 
“near the mouth of the Nigram. The line of towers from the Manglin 
“to the Nigram would be held as follows: That at the mouth of the 
“ Manglin mostly Marwatis, and the remainder by Batanis.” 

The following information is extracted from a report by Captain 
Macauley :— 
Se Mahsids enter British territory by the Tank Zim, Gomal, Gimi and 

uza. 

“They import—horses, goats, sheep, donkeys, fowls, Gwigra wood, 
“ kharanja bedstead-sides, emal] rafters of Joka, and Pastiun, Nishter, small 
“and large; timber planks, mizra (a kind of grass) and its manufactures, 
“euch as mats, ban, tarangars, ropes, chaplis, mosag, used by women for 
“colouring the lips red. Gurgra fruit, apples, grapes, walnuts. Honey, 
“‘ ghee, and iron ore and its manufactures, They export—grain of sorts, 
“whitesugar, brown sugar, sugar-candy, molasses, salt; piece-goods, 
“and skin chaplis. 

“This large tribe is divided into a great many sections, eeveral being at 
“* peace and several at war with the British Government. Those at peace, come 
“themselves and trade with this district, but those at war, who are prescribed 
“from entering British territory, exchange their articles of trade with the 
“sections at peace and the hill Batanis. The Vaziri sections at peace carry 
“on their trade mostly with the towns of Tank and Gomal bazar, and partly 
“with Kot Zafar, Kolacht, Rori, aud Lani. 

“The prosperity of this tribe largely depends on its intercourse and trade 
“with British territory, and were all its members to be effectually blockaded 
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“from passing the frontier, it would be reduced to submission in the course 
‘of a year or two at the outside. At present certain sections plunder British 
“ property, while others engage in traffic with all the principal towns within 
‘our border. 

‘Important seizures of members of this tribe could frequently be made 
within the border were a border machinery for such a purpose duly organized. 

Captain Johnson says— The only sections which come to Bani are the 
“ Shababikhel and Gali Shahis. They bring iron, mats, rafters, and take 
‘‘ grain and cloth. The maliks of the former have small grants of land in 
“Bani. They are very much inconvenienced by a blockade, which, if conti- 
‘‘ nued for some little time, brings them to terms. Some property could also 
“ generally be seized in British territory.” 

The Mahsiids have been celebrated as the earliest, the most inveterate, and 
the most incorrigible of al] the robbers of the border. It is not possible, 
in the state of district records, to get a really accurate list of their offences 
against British territory from the beginning, but I have extracted such as 
are recorded from the vear 1853 to 1860. 

On the 22nd September 1853, a party of Shingi plundered some oxen, 
the property of Mianis and Shiranis. The cavalry moved out to the rescue 
killed 3, and wounded 2 men, and recovered the cattle. 

On the 26th January 1854, a party of Shingi attacked Kot Azim Khan; 
Mahamad Shah Nawaz Khan, with some cavalry, proceeded to the Girni pass 
and met them. A conflict ensued, and the result was 6 men of the Vaziris 
were killed and 11 wounded; on our side we lost 1 man killed. The 
marauders succeeded, however, in carrying away the property. 

On 16th December 1854, a party plundered 19 camels, and murdered 
one Mir Ahmad Nasar. 

— On the 11th February 1855, a party of 6 men of Shingis and Bama Khels, 
plundered 24 camels. 

On the 28th March 1855, a party of Vaziris plundered 60 camels, the 
property of one Gal Khan Nasar 

On the 11th April 1855, a party plundered some Nasar camels and wound- 
ed a grazier; the property was recovered by the owners. 

On the 14th April 1855, a party of 42 Vaziris plundered 5 camels, 3 of 
which were recovered. 

On the 3rd December 1855, a party of Mahsids plundered 4 camels from 
Kot Aladad in Tank. 

On the 5th December 1855, a party plundered 18 camels, valued at Rs. 440. 
10. On the 30th December 1855, a party of Mahsids plundered 40 camels 

and wounded one Daraz Nasar. 

On the lst January 1856, a party of Vaziris plundered 40 camels and 
wounded | man. 
On the 2nd January 1856, a party of Mahsids attempted to drive off 

2 camels; in doing so, one of the thieves was shot by Nar Khan Nasar. 

On the 6th January 1856, a party of Mahsads plundered 5 asses. 
On the 15th January 1856 a party of Mahsads plundered 4 camels 
from one Jahan Khan of Kalachi. 
15. On the 29th January 1856, a party of Mahsids drove off 43 camels from 

Lini, but they were recovered by the Nasars. 

On the 29th January 1856, a party of Vaziris plundered 43 camels, valued 
at Rs. 1,345; a pursuit being made, the property was recovered. 
On the Sth February 1856, 9 party of Mahsads stole 20 asses from Lan, 
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On the 6th February 1856, a party of Mahsids plundered 3 camels 
from Kolachi. 

On the 6th February 1856, a party of Mahsads drove off some bullocka 
from near Tank. 

20, On the 6th February 1856, a party of Vaziris were driving off some 
camels, when they were attacked by the villagers, and some of them severely 
wounded. 

On the 20th February 1856, a party of Mahsids plundered 6 camels 
from Kolachi. 

On the lst March 1856, a party of Mabstds drove off 38 camels from 
Zafar Kot, and wounded one IkhtiSr Nasar severely. 

On the 4th March 1856, a party of Mahetds drove off 22 cattle from 
Takwara, but they were recovered by the police. 

On the 3rd April 1856, a party of Mabsids drove off 11 camels from 
near Tank. 

25. On the 18th of April 1856, a party of Shingis drove off 36 camels from 
near Tank. 

On the 30th April 1856, a party of Mahsids drove off 36 head of cattle 
from near Tank, which were, however, recovered on pursuit. 

On the 24th May 1856, a party of Malik Shahis drove off a herd of 
camels from Tank. 

On the 3rd July 1856, a party of Mahsids drove off 12 head of cattle 
from Tank. 

On the Ist August, a party of Abdarahm&n Khél murdered one Gal Khan 
Miani in the Gomal. 

30. On the 3lst August 1856, a party of Shingi drove off a herd of cattle 
from Tank. 

On the Ist September 1856, a party of Malik Sh&his set upon a Choki 
of Shah Nawaz Khan’s men at a ruined part of the Tank wall; killed 2 
and wounded 1 severely. 

On the 8th September 1856,a theft was committed at Tank by Malik Shahi. 
‘ On the 16th September 1856, a party of Malik Shahi drove off 1 

ullock. 

On the 21st September 1856, a party of Mahsiids drove off 15 head of 
cattle. 

35. On the 27th September 1856, a party of Malik Shahi drove off 25 camels. 

On the 3rd October 1856, a party of Shingi drove off 3 head of cattle 
from Tank. 

On the 13th October 1856, a party of Malik Shahis drove off 140 camels 
from Tank. 

On the 17th October 1856, a party of Malik Shahi drove off 2 head of 
cattle from Tank. 

On the 31st October 1856, a party of Malik Shahis wounded 8 men and 
drove off 16 head of cattle from Tank. 

40. On the 2nd January 1857, a party of Shingi and Malik Shahis 
plundered 69 camels. 

On the 6th January 1857, a party of Mshsids drove off a herd. 

On the 2nd January 1857, a party of Mahsids drove off 2 camels, 

On the lith January 1857, a party of Mahsads drove off 17 head of 
cattle. 

On the 16th January 1857, a party of Mahsids attacked a party of 
shepherds, killed 2 and wounded J, and drove off the flocks, 
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45. On the 6th February 1857, a party of Shingi and Mia Khel plundered 
. 12 camels, valued at Ns. 347, from the vicinity of Kort. 

On the 6th March 1857, a party plundered 6 camels belonging to 
Povindahs. 

On the 16th March 1857, a party of Mahsiids drove off 14 camels from 
Draban and wounded 1 Povinda. 

On the 26th March 1857, a party of 40 Mahsiids came out of the hills 
on a foray, but were met by a party of the Khan’s horsemen; 4 Mahsiids 
were killed, 5 horses captured, and 5 of Shah Nawé&z’s horsemen were 
wounded. 

On the 27th March 1857, a party plundered 16 camels, the property of 
Shah Jahan Nagar, laden with cloth, besides wounding some of the escorting 
party. 

50. On the 29th March 1857, a party of Shingi and Malik Shahis plundered 

26 cows. 

On the 29th March 1857, a party of 40 Shingi and Malik Shahis fell 
upon the village Bonan? close under the hills opposite Draband, wounded 
7 men and drove off 26 head of cattle. 

On the 3rd April 1857, a party of Mahsiids drove off 11 camels from 
near Kiindi. 

On the 20th April 1857, a party of Mahsiids assembled at the Shiza 
Dara with intent to plunder, but on the country being alarmed, retired. 

On the 21st April 1557, a party of Mahsiids broke into a Hindas house 
in the village of Gomal and carried him off, but he subsequently escaped. 

55. On the 2nd May 1857, a party of Mahsdds fell upon 2 cultivators near 

Kori, and wounded | of them. 

On the 15th June 1857, a party of Mahsids drove off 7 head of cattle 
and wounded the herdsmen. oes 

On the 20th June 1857, a party of Mahsids drove off 3 bullocks from 
near Zarkani. 

On the 23rd June 1857, a party of Mahsids drove off a head of cattle 
from near Tator, but relinquished by them on being pursued. ' 

On the 15th July 1857, a party of Mahsiads drove off 5 head of cattle 
from opposite Girni. 

60. On the 20th July 1857, a party plundered 7 cows valued at Rs. 83. 
On the 26th July 1857, a party of Mahsiids drove off 5 head of cattle. 
On the 28th July 1857, a party of Mahsiids carried off a cultivator from 

near Zarkani. 

On the 28th July 1857, a party of Mahsids drove off 7 head of cattle 
from opposite Chaodwan. 

On the 13th August 1857, a party of Mahsiids drove off 79 head of cattle 
from Zafar Kot. . 

65. On the 19th Angust 1857, a party of Shingie wounded a Hinda and 

carried him off with his wife. 
ea the 27th August 1457, a party of Mahsuds carried 3 asses from 
anji. 

On the 3rd September 1857, a party of Mahstds attacked a Shirani in the 
Shekh Hidar pass, opposite Saltan Kot, and carried off 15 head of cuttle. 

On the 10th September 1857, a party murdered a Hindd near Ror'. 

Ou the 2Ist September, a party of 50 Mahsiids attacked a_ party of 
Shiranis at the mouth of the Zam, killed 2 men, wounded 2 mortally, and 
drove off £0 head of cattle. 
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70. On the 30th September 1857, a party of 40 Vaziris horsemen attacked 
a Nasar Kiri near Zarwani; they were repulsed, at the cost, however, of 
1 Nasar killed and 2 wounded. 

On the 22nd November 1857, a party of Mahsids plundered 3 camels 
from Gal Mian. 

On the 25th November 1857, a party of Mahstds plundered 30 camels 
from near Kiind). 

On the 26th November 1857, a party of Jalal Khels drove off 5 bead 
of cattle from the Bain Dara, and wounded the herdeman. 

On the 5th December 1857, a party of Mahsads plundered a horse from 


Tator. 
75. On the 11th December 1857, a party of Jalil Khél plundered a flock, 
310 sheep and goats from the Bain Dara. 

On the 14th December 1857, a party of Shingi drove off 6 sheep from 
Tank, but they were recovered in pursuit. 

On the 16th December 1857, a party of MahsQds drove off some camels. 

On the 16th December 1857, a party of Mahsdds drove off 4 goats. 

On the 20th December 1857, a party of Mahsids drove off 2 cows. 

80. On the 8th January 1858, a party of Mahsids drove off 40 camels 
from Kindi through the Shaza Dara. 

On the 10th January 1858, a party of Mahsads drove off 25 head of 
cattle from Biadh, near Takwéra. 

On the 14th January 1858, a party of 3 Mahsdds fell upon a herd of 
camels near Lin}, wounded the herdsman and attempted to drive off the 
camels, but were prevented by the Povindahs. 

oe the 15th January 1858, a party plundered 24 cows, of which 16 were 
retaken. 

On the 29th January 1858, a party of Mahsads drove off 2 bullocks 
from near Gomal ; recovered in pursuit. 

85. On the 14th February 1858, a party of 4 Mahbstds fell upon a follower 
of the Nawab’s near Takwara, and beat him severely. 

On the 9th March 1858, a party of Mabeids drove off 15 camels from 
a Kiri near Tank, but 13 were recovered in pursuit. ; ; 

On the 9th March 1858, a party of 7 armed Shingis lurking in a ravine 
near on were discovered by villagers, and 1 of them killed, and 8 
captured. 

On the 14th March 1858, a party of Mahsads drove off 15 camels from 
near Takwara. 

On the 25th March 1858, a party plundered 13 cows valued at Rs. 309. 

90. On the 27th March 1853, a paity of Haibat Khel drove off 10 camels 
from the Bain Dara; 1 Povindah was killed, and 3 wounded. 

On the 29th March 1858, a party of Haibat Khels drove off 7 camels 
from the Bain Dara, and killed one Povindah. 

On the 9th of April 1858, a party of 40 Shingis attacked the village 
of Kot Lala, near Draband, and wounded 3 men. 2 

On the 10th April 1858, a party of 80 Malik Shahis and Shingis 
plundered 19 oxen, 3 camels and sundries from Moza Lal Khan, besides 
wounding several persons. : 

On the 15th April 1858, a party of Mahsdds set upon 2 villagers near 
Banwal, and wounded. 

95. On the 6th May 1858, a party of Mahsads plundered 2 bullouks from 
Shah Saltan, near Tank. 
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On the 7th May 1858, a party of Mahsids stole Rs. 12 from Tank. 
On the 10th May 1858, a party of Mahsids set upon a party of culti- 
vators near Mandai Khel, and robbed and wounded them. 
On the 10th May 1858, a party of Mahstds drove off 5 bullocks from 
Shah Saltan. 
On the 15th May 1858, a party of Shingis ‘set on a Shirani trader 
going from Rori to Kolachi, and killed him and carried off his bullocks. 
100. On the 29th May 1858,a party of Mahsiids plundered 4 head of 
cattle and a pony from Dabra. 
On the 13th June 1858, a party of Mahstds broke into a house at Tank 
and carried off Rs. 144 worth of jewellery. 
On the 21st July 1858, a party of Shingis carried off a boy from Gomal, 
but were obliged to let him go when pursued. 
On the 26th July 1858, a party of Malik Shabis plundered 10 head of 
cattle from Tator, but relinquished them on pursuit. 
On the Ist August 1858, a party of Jalal Khels drove off 60 head of 
cattle from near Tank. : 
105. On the 6th August 1858, a party of Haibat Khels plundered 25 head 
of cattle from Sultan, but relinquished them on being pursued. 
On the 13th August 1858, a party of Mahsids were driving off some 
cattle from Tajori, but were obliged to relinquish them. 
On the 13th August 1858, a party of 2 Mahsiids wounded a man sleeping 
outside the village of Shah Alam Tank. 
On the 8th September 1858, a party of Mahsads drove off 11 camels from 
Gal Mian Tank. 
On the 7th October 1858,a party of Shingi plundered 51 cows, valued at 
Rs. 530 from Gara Mohabat. 
110. On the 7th October 1858,a party of Shingi drove off 55 head of 
cattle from Mohabat, near Kolachi. 
On the 9th October 1858, two Abdilis were caught in our territory at 
night ; one was killed, the other captured. 
On the 11th October 1858, two Mahsids came into the village of Dejan, 
near Tank, on a thieving expedition ; both were captured. 
On the 16th October 1858, a party of Mahsids drove off 2 head of cattle | 
from Shah Alam near Tank, 
On the 17th October 1858, a party of Shingis drove off 3 camels from Tank. 
115. On the 29th October 1858, a party of Mahsiids attempted to drive 
off a bullock from Tator, but the thief was intercepted. 
On the 30th October 1858, a party plundered 11 camels, valued at Rs. 585, 
and murdered a man called Rahim Dil. 
On the 30th October 1858, a party of Mahsiids drove off 19 camels from 
near Tank. 
On the 30th October 1858, a party of Mahsids drove off 10 camels from 
near Kolachi, and killed one herdsman, and wounded another. 
j ota 1st November 1858, a party of Mahsdds drove off 15 camels from 
omal. 
120. On the 4th November 1858, a party of Mahsiids drove off two camels 
from near Tank, but relinquished them on being pursued. 
On the 5th November 1858, a party of Mahsids drove off 14 camels from 
Bara Khél Tank. 
On the 28th November 1858, a party of 8 Shingis and Nana Kbels were 
seen prowling between Tank and Dabra, and three of them were apprehended. 
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On the 29th November 1858, a party of Shingis drove off 17 camels 
from between Rori and Kolachi. 

On the 5th December 1858, a party of Mahsids drove off 9 camels from 
near Tank. 

125. On the 11th December 185%, a party of Mabsdds drove off 2 camels 
from near Tank. 

On the 13th December 1858, a party of Mahstds drove off 2 bullocks 
from Shah Alam, near Tank. 

On the 2nd January 1859, a party of Mahsiids drove off 2 camels from 
Rodiki, near ‘Tank, 

On the 3rd January 1859, a party of Mahsids drove off 25 camels from 
Goma], but they were recovered on pursuit. 

On the 6th January 1859, a party of Mahsids drove off 4 camels from 
Shah Alam, near Tank. 3 

130. On the 16th January 1859, a party of 600 Shahahi Khels and Haibat 
Khels assembled with the intention of attacking Nasran, near Tank, but the 
alarm being given their intentions were foiled. 

On the 29th January 1859, a party of Mahstids drove off 72 camels from 
Kot Zafar, and wounded 2 herdsmen, The Nasars attacked them, released 
the camels, and killed one of the thieves. 

On the 27th March 1859, a party of Mabsiids drove off 18 cows from 
Kot Pathan, near Tank. 

On the 27th March 1859, a party of Siliman Kbels were plundered of 
72 camels by the Mahsids. 

On the 29th March 1859, a party plundered 130 camels, the property of 
Bazid Khan Nasar, who gave chase and succeeded in retaking the animale. 

135. On the 26th April 1859, a party plundered 13 cows. 

On the 4th August 1859, a party plundered 21 cows from Zir. 

- On the 4th August 1859, a party plundered 23 cows from Lini, valued at 

s. 138. 

On the 19th August 1858, a party plundered 41 camels, valued at 
Rs. 2,520, the property of Povindah merchants, of which 26 were retaken. 

On the 25th August 1859, a party plundered 40 cows, valued at Rs. 400, 
from Garhi Mohabat. The marauders were pursued, and the property re- 
covered. 

140. On the 24th October 1859, a party plundered 41 camels, valued at 
Rs. 1,520 from the kirt of Ata Mabamad Nasar. 

Lastly, emboldened by years of immunity, and believing that they could 
successfully oppose any attempt to penetrate their mountains, the Mahsids, 
on the 18th March 1860, without provocation or pretext of any kind, came 
out into the plains to the numberof some 3,000, headed by their principal 
men, with the intention of sacking the town of Tank. 

The Nawab’s agent having obtained previous notice of their gathering, 
informed Sahddat Khan Rasaldar in command of the troop of the 
5th Panjab Cavalry at Tank on the 12th, and this officer summoned 
the sowars inthe Dabra, Rori, Lani and other regular posts, besides 
collecting 20 of the Nawab’s horsemen and some other irregular hor-c; 
so that the force at his disposal was 158 sabres, 5th Panjab Cavalry, 
and 37 Irregulars. On the morning of the 13th, the whole party moved 
out to the Zam Dara on arriving near the mouth of which, they found 
the Vazirs drawn up about half a mile on the plain side of the Dara. The 
Vazirs at once opened fire upon the cavalry, on which the rasdldar ordered 
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his detachment to retire, with the intention of drawing the Vaztrs further 
jnto the plains. The stratagem was successful and the Vazirs followed, shout- 
ing and rejoicing ; but when they had come nearly a mile into the plain the 
cavalry turned, and, having first cut off their retreat to the hills, charged. 
The result was that about 300 Mahsids were killed. Our loss was 1 
jamadar, 12 levies killed; 5 Panjab cavalry wounded ; 3 levies wounded, 7 
Fareee! 5th Panjab cavalry killed, 25 wounded. 

After this last outrage, their conduct was well summarised by General 
Chamberlain :—“ Lastly,” he says, “comethe Mahsiids, who of all three 
« branches are pre-eminent for living by plunder and violence, and trusting 
‘implicitly to the inaccessibility of their mountains, their conduct from first 
“to last has been outrageous. To go no further back than the five years I 
‘have commanded on this frontier, the police reports of the district officer 
“record against them the commission of 184 crimes of a heinous nature. 
“Tn addition to this list, in March 1855, a native officer and 12 troopers 
“pureuing too far into the hills, were surrounded and destroyed; and in 
‘November of the same year, some 3,000 of the tribe assembled in the pass 
“in front of Tank with the intention of plundering that town, but were 
“foiled in their object by the troops arriving by a forced march of 50 
“miles, So far back asthe spring of 1855, the Chief Commissioner be- 
“coming impressed with the injuries committed by the Mahsiids, recom- 
‘mended that a force be sent against them in that autumn. In February 
“1857, Sir John Lawrence again found occasion to recommend that retribu- 
“tive measures be no longer delayed, and Government sanctioned their 
‘being undertaken ; but again circumstances arose to prevent their being 
‘‘ carried into execution.” 

This outrage was considered as filling up the measure of their offences. 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General ordered that a force 
should enter their mountains, and there exact satisfaction for the pase and 
security for the future. : 

Accordingly, on the 16th April 1860, General Chamberlain marched with 
the following force from Tank :— 


Hazara Mountain Battery under Lieutenant Butt, 4 guns. 

Péshawar ,, i Captain DeBude, 4 guns. 

lst Company Sappers and Miners, under 

Ist Panjab Infantry » Captain Keyes. 

2ud Panjab Infantry », Lieutenat-Colonel Green, Cc. B. 
3rd » » Captain Ruxton. 

4th a) », Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, c. B. 
6th ” »» Captain Fieher. 

Guides es », Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, C. B. 
4th Sikhs _,, », Captain Jenkins. 


5th Gorkhas,, » Lieutenant-Colonel Rothney. 
14th 


Wing 6th Police Battalion ” Lieutenant Orchard. 
Detachment, 8rd Panjab Cavalry » Major Jones. 


_ Making a total of staff 8, sappers 478, artillery 237, cavalry 339, 
infantry 4,184. Total 5,196 of all arms. 

General Chamberlain had the option of advancing from either Ban or 
Tank, and he chose the latter—first because he thought it more appropriate 
to commence from the Tank side, the route taken being precisely the same 
which the Vazirs used when descending for the above aggression. Secondly, 
the most mischievous portion of the Mahsid tribe, with whom the quarrel 
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especially was, inhabited the hills immediately above Tank, and it was 
more natural to attack them in the first instance. Thirdly, the line of 
road was better known, and, though it had difficulties, was known to be 
practicable, while nothing was known concerning the road from the Band 
side. 

Major Taylor accompanied the force as Political Officer and addressed the 
following Proclamation to the Mahsiid Chiefs, Cmar Khan, Khan Zaman, 
Abmadu din, Dirani, and others :— 

“Ever since the Daman became the British boundary, the Mahsads 
“ have never ceased to harass the border, and to commit injuries upon the 
“persons and property of British subjects, and likewise upon merchants 
“and travellers. Further, the evil intentions of the whole tribe have lately 
‘been made manifest by their assembling to the number of 5,000 or 6,000 
‘men in the Tank Zim, and coming out of the hills for the purpose of 
“ plundering the town of Tank. 

“This army of Vaziris was met and defeated by a small band of 
“ Government horsemen and driven back in rapid flight to their hills, leav- 
“ing their chief Malik and 250 bodies on the plain, and had this been 
“the only aggression committed by the Mahsiids, the punishment which they 
“suffered might have been considered by Government to have been suffi- 
“viently severe to obviate the necessity of further retaliation. 

“But the Mahsids have, as beforementioned, for years past committed 
“ deeds of violence, and this last unprovoked attack, in which all sections of 
“the tribe joined, convinces the Government that its previous policy of 
“ leniency and forbearance is misunderstood, and that consequently there is 
“no hope of its territory being respected or of future immunity from 
 injory, until it shall have evinced to the tribe that it has full resqurces 
“and ability to redress the wrongs done to its subjects. 

“ Wherefore the Viceroy and Governor General has desired that a force 
“shall enter the Mabsiad country, and there obtain redress for the past and 
“security for the future. 

“ This proclamation, then, is to inform you, that a force will enter your 
“ mountains in a few days, and to explain to you the reason of its doing 
‘so and the objects with which it comes. 

“If the tribe will comply with the just demands of Government, force 
“will not be employed against them ; but, if the Mahstids refuse to make 
“restoration for the past and to give security for the future and appeal 
“to arms, then they will be met by the Government troops in the full 
“hope that if our cause be just, God will help us, and the bloodshed on 
“both sides will be on the heads of the Mahsids themeelves. 

“ Lastly, and with the object of avoiding bloodshed, if possible, the Maliks 
“of the tribe will be permitted to attend the camp to have any point in 
“this proclamation which may not appear clear to them, explained to them 
“in vivd voce communications, after which they will be permitted to return 
“ unmolested.” 

No reply was received to this proclamation. Reports reached camp that 
the Vaziris were assembling within a few miles of the plains. Further 
delay was therefore to be avoided; and on the morning of the 16th April 
Brigadier-General Chamberlain struck his camp, and with a force of 5,196 
regular troops, 1,600 horse and foot under Galdad and Kali Khan Gandeb- 
pursod crossed the border by the Tauk Zam. 
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Meeting with no opposition, the force, on the 18th idem, reached Shingi- 
kot, about 28 miles from Tank. On the approach of our cavalry, a small 
arty of Vaziris who had been left there quitted the village. One was 
Eilled, a few taken prisoners, and some head of cattle and 200 sheep were 
seized on the hill side. 

A body of the militia was located at Jandila, at the western mouth of 
the Innis Tanga, to keep open communication with Tank, and thus ensure 
the passage of supplies, &c. 

Before moving upon K&nigiram, it was determined to penetrate to the 
Shahir and Kindighar mountains; but, to retain possession of Jandula, 
and keep open communication with the rear, it became necessary to divide 
the force; and accordingly a detachment of 4 field guns, 100 cavalry, and 
1,564 infantry, was left at Palosin, 4 miles in advance of Jandila, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, c.s. 

On the 20th, Brigadier-General Chamberlain, with the greater portion 
of the cavalry and infantry and the mountain guns, supplied with provisions 
for 8 days, moved towards Shahir. The gorge was unoccupied, save by 
a small party of the enemy, who retired as our infantry ascended the heights, 
causing by their fire, however, a few casualties. The defile is described as 
narrow and difficult, and about 3 miles in length, the hills on either side 
closing in so as to render artillery of little use. On emerging at the 
western end of the gorge, Major R. Taylor, whilst reconnoitring the road 
ahead, came, in broken ground, upon three Vaziris, who attacked his party 
and wounded 3 men and some horses before they were killed. The force 
halted at Haidar Kach at the western mouth of the Sbahir defile. On the 
21st the force marched to Taran China, burving Kot Shahar on the road. 

On the 22nd the force reached Barand, at the foot of the Khindghar 
mountain, and on the 23rd Jangi-Khan-ke-Kot, a distance of about 24 
miles from Palosin. 

Jangi Khan, the principal chief of the whole Mahsid tribe, with his son 
and nephew, had fallen the previous month in the attack upon Tank. His 
fort was now blown up, and village destroyed. The residence of Sarfariz, 
Sbahman Khel, who was known not to have participated in that outrage, was 
spared. On the other hand, crops belonging to the mischievous Nana Khel 
were destroyed. 

Having now seen the greater part of the south-western portion of the 
district, and burned the crops, the force proceeded to retrace its steps, in 
view to joining Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden’s column, prior to an advance 
on the capital. 

As the troops were falling in for this purpose on the morning of the 24th, 
a despatch was received from Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, reporting the 
successful repulse of au attack made upon his camp at dawn the previous 
day by a body of 3,000 men. 

The absence of opposition to Brigadier-General Chamberlain’s advance 
was thus accounted for. It appears that the Vaziris had assembled into two 
large bodies,—one to defend the passes in the more immediate neighbourhood 
of their capital, the other to attack the numerically weaker camp at Palosin. 

But the latter move was eminently unsuccessful. Although in the first 
headlong rush the vastly superior strength of the Vaziris enabled them to 
aunihilate the pickets, the advance of the great mass was quickly checked 
by Licutenant-Colonel Lumsden at the head of an inlying company of 
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Guides. About 500 of the bravest of the band, however, dashed into 
camp, cutting down all witbin their reach. 

The attack was so sudden and unexpected, that some slight confusion pre- 
vailed, but the Guides were quickly rallied by Lieutenants Bond and Lewis, 
who drove the Vaziris back at the point of the sword, killing many and 
clearing the camp. All this time the main body of the Vaziris remained on 
the ridge, beating their drums, cheering on the party attacking, and keeping 
up a sharp matcblock fire into the camp. 

Whilst this was going on on the right, Major Rothney, in command of 
the 5th Gorkhas, supported by the 4th Sikhs, advanced onthe flank of the 
Vaziris with admirable steadiness. When clear of the camp, the Guides 
joined this force, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, with the detachments of 
the three corps, pursued the enemy for fully 3 miles over the hills, inflicting 
severe punishment until they broke and dispersed. 

Our loss in this affair was considerable, being regulars 2] killed, 109 
wounded; levies 26 killed, 34 wounded; camp-followers 16 killed, 23 
wounded ; total 63 killed, 166 wounded ; but the loss of the enemy was much 
more severe,—132 dead Vaziris having been counted in and about camp, and 
on the line of retreat. Among the killed on our side was Hafaz Ahmad, 
tehsildar of Bana, an excellent officer. 

Major Taylor says that one undoubted cause of this surprise was that 
our intelligence concerning the movements of the Vaziris was very defec- 
tive, owing to the unanimity of the Mahsids in not giving any, and 
turning back all our spies. 

To revert to the main column, which, on the 24th, retraced its steps to 
Taran China. It met with no opposition in its return; but, as the attack 
on Colonel Lumsden’s camp showed a determined hostility on the part of 
the Vaziris, it was deemed necessary to destroy such crops and villages as 
had been spared on the occasion of the advance. The two columns were re- 
united on the 26th, and the camp was pitched at Maidani Kachi, 14 mile 
above Palosin. 

From the 27th to the Ist of May the force remained halted, to admit of 
the sick and wounded being sent back to Tank, and for the litters to rejoin 
preparatory to an advance on the capital. 

The advance was further postponed by the arrival in the camp of a 
deputation of Mahsiid Chiefs, who were received by the Commissioner, 
Major Taylor, Brigadier-General Chamberlain, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lumsden. 

The Maliks who came in on this occasion were— 


Kutan ... ... Gurt Khel. 
Shahbaz... .... Nazar Khel; a brother of Dirani 
Kokazai. 


Sarfaraz Khan =) 

Pardil Khan i Shaman Khels. 

Hisen 

- Badozai ... 

Nabi... Shing1s. 

Vazir 

~ Sardi Khan Badin Khel. 

Zarakh Khan 

Akheh Khan 
This deputation came in with full powers from the rest of the tribe. 
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To the firet question, as to whether they had understood the terms of 
the proclamation sent to them, the emissaries replied that they had not; this 
was evidently merely a defensive move at the commencement of the game, 
as, when subsequently asked if they knew why a force had come into their 
country, they gave all the reasons as clearly as if they had had the pro- 
clamation by heart. 

A rough estimate was now made of the injuries inflicted by the tribe 
during the previous seven years, namely, from the period when the direct 
management of the frontier had been assumed by Government and the 
Panjab Irregular force brought into play, using the Vazirf modes of reckon- 
ing, and allowing, in all instances, the most moderate rates, by which it was 
found that the bill against the tribe for seven years’ systematic plundering, 
killing, and wounding in the Government limits, amounted to Rs. 43,000, and 
the Maliks were therefore accordingly told, that if they chose to pay that 
sum, and to give hostages for future good conduct, the demands of Govern- 
ment would be satisfied and the force would return, as there was not the 
elightest’ wish to meddle with their country far less to annex any portion 
of it; all that was desired being that they should keep their clans-people in 
order and prevent their plundering in British territory. 

But the Vazirs had evidently no fancy for paying a fine, and the alterna- 
tive proposal, namely, that they should give a free passage to the force 
to Kanigoram, the capital of the hills, was equally unpalatable. The 
Malik who acted as spokesman, a well known character named Nabi, of the 
Shingi branch of the tribe, made great protestations of their anxiety for 
peace; but it was evident that they hoped for it without paying for the 
past, and probably without giving security such as we should wish for the 
future ; and further that they were decidedly opposed to the march through 
their country. The question of security for the future never came actually 
under discussion, as the deliberation never got beyond the first point. 

The tone of the Maliks throughout this meeting was quiet and the reverse 
of disrespectful ; but through the veil cast by professions of humility and 
desire for peace, might still be discerned the unquelled pride of the men in the 
strength of their tribe and country. Thus when the march to Kanigoram 
was under discussion, they asked “why it was wished to go there; the 
“people were rough mountaineers difficult to restrain ; blood was fresh and 
“the bodies of their relations were still bleaching unburied in the sun; 
“the country was mountainous and confined and not fitted for our army at 
all”, all which representations of course contained a good deal more of 
pride and warning, than of humility and submiesion. 

One passage in the conversation appeared to show a good feeling, and one 
that the British Commissioner would gladly have worked on for good. 
General Chamberlain called attention to the bodies of Vazirs lying 
near the camp or hastily buried by our troops, and explained to the Maliks 
his willingness to allow the relations to come and remove their dead on this 
and on other occasions, as it was wholly contrary to our custome and feel- 
ings to extend our hostility to the dead of an enemy, and he said it 
gave him pain to see them lying about unburied and uncared for. In 
reply to this, the Maliks said if it was pain to us what must it be to them, 

whose brothers and fathers and cousins were thus lying ghastly in the evn, 
making food for the fowls of the air. 

Major Taylor tried to improve this opening, but without result. They 
no doubt feared that the burial parties would be subjected to an ambuscade, 
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as they possibly would have been by native commanders, and only at night 
and by stealth did they attempt to recover the bodies of thoir friends. 

Towards the end of the meeting there arose a point of difference as to 
whether the force should halt or move onward the next day. 

It was an object in every way to move on to Shingt; the ground occu- 
pied had become unhealthy, and supplies were getting scarce every day. 

On the other hand, the Malike wished for a day’s delay to consider the 
propositions ; but after fully weighing the whole case, General Chamberlain 
decided in favor of moving on, feeling convinced that if the Malike were 
sincerely bent on peace, this would not interrupt or mar their plans, while it 
saved a day’s supplies, and gave the troops a healthy encampment. 

One view of the case which the Malike put forth was very fairly turned 
against them, namely, that in our generosity as representatives of a strong 
Government, we should allow them some ‘ pardah’ (or screen for their honor), 
meaning that we should spare them the disgrace of submission, or of having 
an army march through their country ; but in answer to this it was fairly 
objected that we also required some ‘ pardah ;’ an army had marched iuto the 
country to demand reparation for years of unprovoked injury, and trust- 
worthy security for the time to come, and it was out of the question that 
it should of its own free will march back again without attaining satisfac- 
tion in one form or another, either by realizing the fine demanded, in which 
case all further march would be at once relinquished—or by marchiug 
through the country. ; 

When it was decided that the force should move on, General Chamberlain 
promised that it should only move to the better ground at Shingi, and not 
advance at all towards their position at Awna until the final decision of 
the Council was received. On the other hand, the Maliks andertook to go 
and consult their tribesmen and to bring us an answer at Shing! on the 
evening of the following day. 

These negotiations, however, broke up without any definite understanding 
having beew arrived at ; the Chiefs returned to their clans, and prepara- 
tions were made for the advance of the force. 

It was evident that the Vaziris were determined to fight. The force 
therefore marched on the 2nd to Shingi-ke-Kot, and on the 3rd reached 
Zerwam, at the southern entrance to the Aonai defile, which was found 
deserted, the Vaziris having retreated to Baréra Tangi. The work of de- 
struction was now recommenced. The large village of Zerwim and other 
hamlets were burnt, while the fine crops of the Aonai valley furnished food 
for the cattle of the force. 

It became apparent that the enemy had ‘fixed on the Bar&ra Tangt, about 
5 miles from camp, as the most easy of defence, and that at this point they 
would oppose the further progress of the column. This gorge is described 
by Brigadier-General Chamberlain as the most difficult of any that was 
seen ; whilst the Aonai gorge, where resistance was first anticipated, proved 
to be the easiest, thus accounting for the non-appearance of the enemy at 
this latter point. 

The Baraira Tangi, General Chamberlain describes as “a narrow cleft, 
cut by the Tank-Zam, through a chain of mountains crossing ite course at 
right angles. Both sides of this passage are perpendicular to a height of 
40 or 50 feet, from which the mountains slope upwards at a considerable 
incline,”—the southern face of the western hill being inaccessible to 
infantry, but having a tower at the point where its eastern slope descends 
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pe into the gorge. Every commanding point was crossed by a 
reastwork, and the gorge itself closed by a wall of boulders and trees equal 
to resist siege artillery. 

The position of the Vazirs is thus described by Colonel Taylor: The most 
difficult feature to deal with was the ravine, or dara, which joins the main 
Zam dara just at the mouth of the pass, thus completely cutting off the 
heights from the mountain on the proper left of the pass. Thus it appeared 
that these heights might be gained possession of and yet be nearly useless, 
being cut off possibly by an impassable gorge from the hill on the left of the 
pass which was strongly occupied, and had every appearance of being very 
stiff. The heights were fully occupied, and when the Vaziri leaders saw 
that we intended to seize it at the first step, they lost no time in greatly 
strengthening it. 

The enemy's right had a most formidable appearance. On the true right 
of the mouth of the pass, and overhanging it, rose a craggy, steep hill sur- 
mounted by a tower, then came a short level interval, and then the com- 
mencement of a lofty ridge, which ascended to a height which put it out 
of the affair altogether, that is, from its precipitous nature it was wholly 
unassailable by an attacking force, while from the great distance of ite chief 
peaks from the scene of action, it was only worth the while of the attacked 
to occupy the spurs above their position which would enable them to lend 
good assistance by their fire. 

From the tower to the spur of the main hill, stretched a double row of 
‘sangars,’ and for some distance up the spurs of the ridge ‘sangars’ were terraced 
one above another, affording a flanking fire on a force attacking the main 
position ; above these again were sharp-shooters couched in the rocky spurs 
of the ridge, whose fire would also tell in the ranks of a body advancing 
along the ledge between the main ridge and the ravine,—the only line of 
approach open by which to attack the ‘sangars’ and tower of the chief posi- 
tion. The precipitous ridge described afforded also, what most hillmen 
like, a safe line of retreat, enabling them to inflict injury on an attacking 
force up to the last moment, and then retire without fear of being cut off. 

A thick grove of trees concealed the actual mouth of the pase from view, 
but it was easily conjectured from seeing low lines of ‘sangars’ immediately 
over it that something difficult had been prepared there also. It proved 
eventually to be a strong abattis, composed of large stones and felled poplar 
trees, forming a massive barrier completely closing up the pass on which 
guns would have had little effect, and which it took our sappers half an 
hour to make a gap insufficient for the force to pass through. 

Such was the position taken up by the Vaziri leaders; naturally very 
strong, it had been taken advantage of to the utmost, and this was to be 
expected from their warlike character. : 

After a patient and thorough examination of the position, in which all 
the information that it was possible to obtain regarding the features of the 
ground was extracted from the spies on the spot, Brigadier-General Cham- 
berlain rapidly formed his plan of attack, which was to gain possession 
at once of the heights on the enemy’s left by a vigorous attack. A second 
column to ascend the hills on our left and threaten the right of the enemy ® 
position and await a favorable time to attack that also. 

Two columns of attack were formed,—the right under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Green, c. B., consisting of—Advance,—wing of 3rd Panjab Infantry, 300 
strong, under Lieutenant Ruxton; Support,—2nd Panjab Infantry, 500 strong, 
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under Lieutenant-Colonel Green, c.s. ; Hazéra Mountain Train, four pieces, 
under copie Butt, Reserve,—Wing, Ist Panj&b Infantry, under Captain 
Keyes. e left under Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, c. 8., consisting of — 
Advance,—wing, 6th Panjab Infantry, 300 strong, under Lieutenant Fisher ; 
Support wing, Guide Infantry, 250 strong, under Lieutenant-Colonel Lums- 
den, c.B.; Peshawar Mountain Train, four pieces, under Captain DeBude. 
Reserve,—wing, 6th Police Battalion, 300 men, under Lieutenant Orchard. 
Four field-pieces and wings of the 4th and 14th Panjab Infantry formed 
the support about 900 yards from the gorge, with a wing of Goorkhas and 
cavalry a little in their rear as a reserve, the baggage being massed in 
rear, guarded by a detachment of the 14th Panjab Infantry and foot levies, 
with a wing of the 4th Sikh Infantry as rear-guard. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Green’s column met with considerable resistance, 
but after a difficult ascent, covered by the fire of Captain Butt’s mountain 
train guns and that of the field-pieces below, ‘he leading men of the 3rd 
Panjab Infantry, headed by Lieutenant Ruxton, reached to within a short 
distance of the breastworks, but in too small numbers and too broken to 
make the final rush. Here a check occurred, and the Vazirie, rushing 
from their breastwork, drove the 3rd back upon the support, which also 
gave way; and the Vaziris continued their gallant attack upon the reserve 
and mountain guns. But short was their triumph, for Captains Keyes and 
Butt received them like gallant soldiers, and drove them back, when breast - 
work after breastwork was won. 

In the meantime, the fire of our guns being directed on their right, the 
enemy were evidently giving way, Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden was 
ordered to advance, which he accomplished with excellent judgment, and 
then, ascending the eastern slope of the hill, cleared ridge after ridge with 
his mountain guns, at a loss of only two men. On this occasion the 
officers whom Brigadier-General Chamberlain specially noticed were Cap- 
tains Keyes and Butt, and Lieutenant Ruxton. The casualties were 30 
killed, including Lieutenant Aytoun, H. M.’s 94th Regiment, attached to 
the 2nd Punjab Infantry, and 84 wounded,—the enemy leaving 35 dead 
bodies on the ground. 

No further opposition was offered, and the camp was pitched on the 
Bangiwala Kach, 3 miles beyond the defile. The crops in the neigh- 
bourhood were given over to the cattle, and the houses set fire to. In the 
evening a deputation was received from the Mahsid Chiefs and from the 
Chiefs of Makin, suing for peace. 

On the 5th the force advanced, and after a march of 15 miles, halted 
near Kanigéram. Relying on the friendly professions of the Chiefs, no 
injury was done to crops and property. 

At Maidani, about 4 miles from Kanigdram, the force was met by the 
Syade and Ormar elders of the place, to whom assurances of protection 
were given. It should be observed that no Vaziris reside in the town, 
which is only occupied by the few remaining members of the Ormir tribe, 
the original occupiers of the ‘country until dispossessed by the Mahside. 

The force halted during the 6th, 7th and 8th, and sent messengers to 
ascertain the intention of the Mahsad Chiefs. Most unsatisfactory answers 
were received, and reports reached camp that they were consulting where 
they could best oppose the egress of the force. 

_ No further communication being made by the Chiefs, the troops moved 
back on the 9th to Dwatowa, 5} miles, setting fire to everything that had 
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been spared and protected on its upward march,—one exception being made 
in favor of the property of the son of the Ahmadzai Chief, Swahn Khan, 
famous for having, as far back as 1824, shown civility to the enterprising 
traveller Moorcroft, and subsequently to the British officers engaged in 
the settlement of Bani in 1847. 

On the 10th the force marched 5} miles towards Makin, meeting with 
no opposition, save that attempts were made to harass the rear-guard ; but, 
owing to the skilful arrangements of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, c. 3., 
commanding, only two men and one horse were wounded. Several Shahabi 
Khel villages passed were destroyed. The force encamped on the Sari 
Ragho plateau immediately in front of Makin. 

On the 1]th the force halted at Makin, the residence of the Chiefs of 
the tribe, now deserted. In view to save the town, every effort was again 
made to induce the tribe to listen to reason, but without effect. Makin was 
therefore destroyed. 

Operations were now closed, and the force turned towards Bana, the 
course by which it was originally intended to return. As the column 
moved away on the 12th, two high towers, which guard the eastern entrance 
of the valley, and had been occupied by our pickets, were blown up and a 
Malikshahi village destroyed. 

The direction of the march was now changed towards the north; 8} 
miles took the force to Razmak, from which the Khasora defile descends to 
Bani. Shortly after leaving Makin the Mahsad boundary is passed; but 
before crossing it their village of Tanda-China was given to the flames, 
and its crops destroyed. 

On passing the Mahsid boundary, the lands of the Tori Khel and 
Mahamad Khel Utmanzais were entered. 

The force halted on the 18th, and marched on the 14th down the pass to 
Razani, an Urmir village, which was protected. 

On the 15th the troops marched to Saroba, a Tori Khel village, after which 
a more was seen of the Mahsiids. On the 16th the force moved to Dwa 

‘awi. 

On the 17th of May heavy rain came on, which obliged a halt; the Tori 
Khel supplied what they were able in the way of corn, fowl’s, eggs, 
wood, &c. 

On the 18th the force emerged from the passes and encamped at 
Spinwém in the Banii valley, and two more marches brought it into Band. 

With the exception of three camels carried away in open day bya trick, 
the force did not, through the whole of this arduous march, during which the 
supplies for 16 days for 8,000 men had to be carried with it, suffer the loss 
of a single live animal, as every camel that fell from exhaustion was imme 
diately shot. This was owing to the laborious and excellent arrangements 
made for securing the whole line of march by strong parties posted on the 
anost commanding points along its full extent. 

Information of the movements and intentions of the tribe proved fora 
leng time during this campaign very difficult to obtain. At first 1t was 
only possible to work through the Batanis, but when the force entered the 
Mahsnd lands, the Batani spies became nearly useless. A few Mahstd Vazirs 
were attached to the train of Nawab Shah Nawaz Khan, but these were 
not considered fully trustworthy, nor at first would it have been wise that 
they should be. ‘After a time matters improved; money and possibly the 
growing belief in our ultimate success, enabled Shah Nawaz Kbau to make 
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use of men of respectability among the Mahsads who gave good information 

concerning the chief movements and counsels and intentions of the tribe, 

and thus latterly the information was of a better order; and as it was well 

paid for, it ia probable that on a future oceasion it will be found more easy 

. ee full and practical accounts of the proceedings and intentions of the 
ahsads. 

Although the expedition did not result in the submission of the Mahsads, 
its success was great. A loss was inflicted on the tribe from which they 
will not recover for years. Whenever they met our troops, although iu 
passes, they were invariably defeated. Their chief town, K&ulgoram, was 
occupied, and spared only on payment of a fine; whilst Makin, another 
principal town, was destroyed, and their hitherto unknown country sur- 
veyed and mapped. 

The estimated loss inflicted on the Mahstids by this invasion was esti- 
mated by Colonel Taylor at not less than Rs. 140,900. 

The expense in the civil department of this campaign is shown by the 
accounts submitted by Captain Coxe, who managed all the arrangements 
about supplies, &c. 

The total amount was Rs. 64,471, and the principal iteme of expenditure 
were— Re 


Camel hire ... Si Sis wee 14,745 
Bullock ,,... es vee w-. = 4124 
Donkey ,,... sisi es sas 376 
Shoes and sandals wie & > Bae . 8,887 
Establishment for Commissariat and miscellaneous 4,108 
Subsistence allowance to chiefs oe .. =: 1, 848 
Khillats to chiefs on ee we 2,725 
Pensions to heirs of killed levies ... 1. 8,950 
Compensation to various natives for loss of camels, 

damage to crops, &c. fos we 14,229 
Pay of temporary levies vee . 19,285 


Carriage for gt owe vie ‘ 1,535 

This only represents the expenditure in the Civil Department. I have 
been unable to find any trace of the amount expended in the Military De- 
partment. 

The chiefs and tribes who assisted in this expedition with an approximate 
of their numbers may also be gathered from this account. They are: Galdid 
Khan, Gandehpar, 32 mounted men, 368 foot; Klan Khan, Gandehpir 
68 soware, 270 foot; Naorang Khan, Gandehpar, 15 sowars, 85 foot; 
Mian Khels of Draband, 12 sowars, 77 foot; Mir Alam of Mtsazai, 17 
sowars, 54 foot; Babars, 18 sowars, 75 foot; Kandis, 10 sowars, 155 foot ; 
Khasors, 11 sowars, 92 foot; Saltan Mahamad Khetrén, 21 sowars and 
21 foot; and Kaora Khan Kasrani, 88 sowars, 54 foot; and Kartmdad 
Kasrani, 15 sowars, 42 foot; Haji Khan Kasrant, 9 sowars, 13 foot, and 
Paniala Baloches, 48 foot. 

The Malike of the Batanis and Vazirs who were usefw during the 
campaign and received ‘ Khillats’ at its end are also recorded, viz., 

Akhan Sadat Din Spirkai. 


Sandak Batani. Roda Khao Batani. 
Omr 3 Zakin a 
Kota > Ghiza ” 
Siah Khao 3 Mahamed Khia _sSEe»» 
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Khbtshial Batani. Asghar ? 
Galan ” Nawaz ? 
Darvesh ” Akbar, Aba Khel. 
Marwat as Ali, Ali es 
Almar js Maorat, Niamat Khel. 
Jhindi ” Mani, Spirkai. 

Azim, Shingi Azim, Hati Khel. 

Aka, Langer Khel Mir Akbar, Bizan Khel. 
Gizadin, Malikshahi. Fazl Shah Ahmad ,, 
Ali Kami __s=»,, Bandar Hati » 
Shergul 5 Ghasim Baka j 
Niazi Shahman Khel. Hasan Shah ‘5 ‘3 
Sadrdin Malikshahi. Landak Umrzai. 
Toran a Sowal Mohmit Khel. 
Hazardin 3 Nadar Umrzaai. 
Sher Ali 55 Bahadar Mulazai. 
Kamal ‘5 Shab Hasn a 

Tor Kata ys Shujha Miani. 
Ahmad Shah ? Abdal Rahmir ? 


More than a year passed away from the return of General Chamberlain’s 
expedition, and the Mabsads did not give in their submission. They were 
consequently debarred access to British territory, and an embargo laid on their 
trade which the Nawab of Tank had estimated as amounting to Rs. 20,000 
perannum. Being able to drawsupplies from the Afghan valleys of Khost 
and Dawar, the Mahstds were not pinched by famine, though they suffered 
by the exclusion of their own and other commodities from British markets. 
In February 1862 they opened negotiations, but they came to nothing, 
and the. Mahsiids, during the whole of 1861, lost no opportunity of making, 
plundering raids iuto British territory. In June 1862, however, they agreed 
to the terms offered to them, and were again admitted to trade in our terri- 
tories. The basis of the new engagement was, that each main section 
of Alizats, Balolzsis and Shaman Khel should be responsible for any out- 
rages committed by members of their sections. The treaty entered into with 
the Shaman Khel Mahstds by Captain Munro in June 1862 isas follows :— 

“We, the undersigned Maliks of the Shaman Khel division of the Mahsid 
Vaziris, viz., Pirgil Khan, Sahib Khan, Aladad Khan, Kamardin Khan, 
Nar-a-din Khan, Shadi Khan, Syad Amin, Adil Shah, Abbas Khan, 
Zain-i-din Khan, Sorkamand Khan, Mansab Khan, Khwaja Mir Khén, 
Alayar Khan, and Syad Mir Khan, for ourselves, and as representing Sher 
Ali Khan, Purdil Khan, Khbodadad and Hisen, other chief Maliks of the 
Shaman Khel, now absent, being very desirous to conclude a peace with the 
British Government, do hereby engage as follows :— ‘ae 

“1st—We undertake to maintain friendly relations with the British 

Government for the future. ; 
“‘2nd.—If any member of the Shaman Khel tribe hereafter commit an 
offence, directly or indirectly, against the British Government, 
we shall bear the responsibility as a tribe, and the British 
Government may exact reparation by seizure of our kafilabs, 
or otherwise, as may be deemed requisite. 

“37rd.—Should any member of the two other main divisions of the Mahsids, 

viz., the Alizais or the Balolzais, be guilty of committing an 
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offence within British bounds, he shall not receive aid or shelter 
from us, neither shall he be allowed to deposit any stolen pro- 
perty in our territory. 

“ 4/h,—lIo like manner we promise not to afford shelter to absconded 
offenders from British territory, whether British subjects or 
members of other tribes, and especially do we undertake that 
Khwaja Houris, Momrez, Din, and Yakib, four of the abscond- 
ed murderers of the late Captain Mecham, be not permitted to 
reside or take shelter within Shaman Khel limits. 

“‘5th.— We hold ourselves answerable that there shall be no attacks made 
by the tnbe io strength, nor any open violence by armed men 
within Government limits. With regard to thefts, we cannot 
in the same manner guarantee that none shall occur; but we 
will use our utmost endeavours to repress such; and whenever 
injury has been inflicted within Government bounds by any mem- 
ber of our section, such as murder, theft, incendiariem, &., the 
British Government shall be at liberty to indemnify itself from 
our kafilas of merchandise according to the following scale :— 

“ For blood ee aR ee ... Ra. 600 

“ For a wound or blow causing the loss of a limb or injury 

“ equal to it ee ite be ... Re, 200 

“ For slight wounds, according to estimated injury. 

“ For incendiarism or other injury, according to extent of damage done. 

“6¢h.—As a guarantee of our good faith, we will place two hostages from 
our section of the tribe—one with his family and one without— 
in the hands of Government to be lodged either at Tank or Bani 
as Government may direct, for the space of one year from 
this date. If, in the course of that year, no injury or offence 
is committed by the Shaman Khel section of the Mahsiids in 
Government territory, the hostages will be entitled to release 
at the expiry of the prescribed period. 

In the event of the occurrence of any breach, or the committal of any 
offence for which reparation has not already been provided io 
this treaty, the release or detention of the hostages will be at 
the pleasure of the British Government. 

Having, as delegates from the Shaman Khel section of the Maheide, un- 
dertaken to abide by the above conditions, we each and all attach our mark 
to the paper of agreement, and trust the Government will accept this 
covenant on our parts.” 

(Here follow the marks of siynatures.) 

The agreement of which the above is a translation was signed and sealed 
at Bani on the 19th June 1861, before Nawab Shah Naw&z Kh4n of Tank, 
and Tehsildér Sultan Mahamad Kban. The document was attested by 
the Commissioner of the Derajat division at Bani on the 27th June 1861. 
Similar agreementa were entered into at the eame time and place by the 
Alizai and Balolzai sections of the Maheids, the former ae represented 
by Maliks (mar Khan, Pir Gal, Matin, Raz Mahamad, Ali Khao, Sijah, 
Vilayat Khan, Tati Khan, Dadak Khan, Sohan Khan, Zarai Khan, Vali 
Khan, Gholam, Gami Gal, Ali Haibat, Baidal, Mir Khak, Galsbah ; and 
the latter by Malike Taj Mabamad, Lati Khan, Kaisar Khan, Yar Maha- 
mad, Mashak, Gadhi, Hodi Khao, Hatim, Barkhoda, Darani Khan, Shakar 
Khan, Bujar, Mehrat, Khwaja Ahmad, Badba, Kalandar Shab, Nana Dalai, 
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in person, and as delegates from Zabrdast and Syad Khan, Bhati Ambhi 
Ikhlas, Shahbaz, Fateh Khan, and other absent Maliks of the Balolzais, 

It was moreover ruled, that the six hostages (two from each section) should 
each be either the son, brother or nephew of a Malik, and that three of the 
hostages should be lodged at Bana and three at Taok, receiving subsistence 
from Government. 

But the Mahsiids had hardly concluded this treaty before they broke it. 
Immediately after several thefts were committed, and five grass-cutters of the 
3rd Panjib Cavalry were murdered by menof the Alizai and Balolzais sec- 
tions. In consequence of this, all men of these sections found in our territory 
were seized and their property confiscated; the Shaman Khel not being 
implicated, came and went without interruption, except when they used Alizai 
camels, which were then confiscated. The headmen subsequently professed 
their readiness to make good the fines due from them under the treaty, 
amounting in all to Rs. 4,500. 

Their camels therefore were sold, and the balance paid by a banker, who 
was to be repaid by the offending sections with interest, by a toll on all their 
pack animals till the debt should be liquidated. 

Soon after, on the 17th November 1862, a deputation of the principal 
men of each sub-division waited on the Commissioner at Dera Ishmail Khan 
to ratify the treaty previously made. As the demonstration was believed 
to be sincere, Colonel Taylor then advocated that some of the Shingi and 
Malikshahis should be settled in some of the waste lands in the Dera 
Ishmail district. Though it was reported that this had been accomplished 
and 25 sowars had been given to the tribe in the frontier militia, the 
whole scheme fell to the ground, and in the Panjab Report of 1865 it was 
acknowledged to be a failure. 

Meanwhile they did not discontinue their raids one iota. In 1862, 
on the Dera Ishmail border, there occurred 81 cases of cattle-hfting, 
4, petty thefts, and 4 highway robberies, by which 133 camels, 90 head 
of cattle aud 232 sheep and goats, besides some cash and clothing, were 
stolen. 

In 1868, the Mahsids in force attacked the Jata outpost, which was then 
not quite finished, and did some damage; and besides this 905 head of 
cattle were carried off. But 714 of these were re-captured, and 5 of the 
raiders were killed, 8 wounded and 13 captured. 

In 1864, the Mahsiids continued their depredations, especially in the Tank 
border. They seldom gave an opportunity for reprisals, so that at length 
it was found necessary to exclude them from trading in the Bana or Dera 
Ishmail Kh4n district. 

Colonel Becher’s instructions on this subject were issued (demi-officially) 
in August 1863, from which date the Nana Khels and Shingis, comprising 
the Jalal Khels, Gajar Khels, Kokarais Hiabat Khels, Abdal Rahman Khels 
and other minor sub-divisions, were prohibited from entering British territory. 

These tribes, especially the Jalal Khels, Kokarais and Goga Khels continued 
to plunder whenever they found an opportunity, till at last in April 1864, 
they sought peace, by sending deputations to the foot of the hills to ask 
permission for a ‘ jirga’ to come in and make terms. ; 

The Nana Khel division having carried on their principal trade with Tank, 
their chief men sought and obtained an interview through the Nawab, who 
forwarded them on to Dera Ishmail Khan, where they made terms and pro- 
mised to behave well in future, 
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The Shing! tribe would not, however, come to terms either at Dera or Bani ; 
a large ‘jirga,’ indeed, who came in to see the Deputy Commissioner of 
Bani, requested that their clan might be forgiven, and allowed once more 
to trade. They were hospitably entertained for some days, and told they 
should pay for all the losses incurred by residents. hey were told that 
they were to make good all the sums plundered, amounting to Re. 2,272, 
pay a fine of Re. 500, and give hostages for their good behaviour. They 
promised to do this, and went off in order to gain the consent of the tribe, 
who, however, went off to the high hills without paying it. 

Attempts were then made at reprisals io order to obtain some compenaa- 
tion for our villagers who had thus been robbed, and Rs. 1,359 was collected 
in this manner. 

At last in August 1865, Major Graham, then Deputy Commissioner of 
the Dera Ishmail district, despairing of doing anything with this tribe, 
because of the “inability of the posts to repress raid the fact that the tribe 
“was too poor to pay fines, if they would, and too united and powerful to be 
“made to do soif they wouldn’t; that there were no powerful chiefs on this 
“border and no police; that the Nawab did all he could; the people of the 
“country were unable to resist, and finally that the blockade was not 
“effectual,” recommended that the District Superintendent of Police, whose 
pay amounted to Rs. 7,000 per annum, should be abolished, and service in 
the frontier militia should be given to 25 Mahsid horsemen, and that land 
be granted to them within the border. 

The land fixed upon as available was on the border of the Miani settle- 
ments in the Gomal valley between M4njhi and the Rati Kamr range, and 
the terms on which it was to be granted were a rent-free tenure for 10 years, 
and then a demand of one-tenth of the produce, and it was recommended that 
Rs. 5,000 should be advanced by Government to assist in bringing water 
to the land. The prelimiuaries of this arrangement progressed but slowly. 
The Mahsiids were not modest in their ideas “demanding nothing less than 
100 sowars for each section and lands from Dabra to Tator ;” and they wished 
to make the release of some prisoners caught marauding, the first condition 
of their assent to the proposal. Gradually, however, they gave in and ull 
sections agreed in February 1866, except part of the Shingis, who held out 
for more horsemen. This persistent refusal of theirs to come to terms was 
regarded by Major Graham as a very good proof that “they would hereafter 
have to depend on this means of subsistence provided by Government 
as a substitute for plunder ;” and that officer therefore determined to take 
the opportunity of vacancies occurriug in the frontier militia, gradually 
to provide for a few more of them. 

In May 1867, Major Graham reported: “As soon as the terms were 
“ apreed to, the horsemen were enlisted, and in the cold weather of 1866-67 
‘‘ about 20 families of Mahside settled on the land, brought about 60 acres 
“of land under cultivation, and reaped the produce; a sum of Re. 2,000 
“out of the Government grant of Rs. 5,000 having been expended. The 
“ prisoners were retained pending the result of these measures.” . 

he result of dealing with such robbers in this manner is fully described 
in Major Graham’s letter of 14th May 1867. During the year from 
18th February 1866 to 18th February 1867, the tribe was on the whole 
much better behaved, but towards the close of the year, some heavy cases 
of plunder of camels, with one or two of kidnapping Hindis occurred, 
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which swelled the amount of compensation due by the tribe to about 
Rs. 8,000. As usual, the Shingi and Nana Khel clans of the Balolzai section 
were the principal offenders, and as usual, they were unable to pay up, the 
release of the prisoners therefore (all Shingis and Mani Khels), which was 
contingent on good behaviour, was held in abeyance pending compensation. 

But in order to show his scrupulous observance of the terms of the treaty, 
Major Graham caused the prisoners to be removed from the jail on the 
18th February 1867 and to be placed in a sarai, under a guard, with 
permission to see their friends freely, to resume their own dress, to receive 
presents of food &c.; their fetters were also removed. 

In the meantime a ‘jirga’ of the tribe was summoned into Tank for the 
settlement of accounts previously to the release of the prisoners, and when 
matters looked sufficiently promising to warrant such a step, the prisoners 
were conveyed, still under a guard, to Tank. 

It soon, however, became apparent that no settlement of such heavy ac- 
counts could be hoped for (a quit settlement, indeed, of Rs. 2,000 was 
offered and rejected), and when their inability to pay became olear, Major 
Graham determined to withdraw the prisoners from Tank to the jail as 
before, which was carried out without any accident or outbreak of any kind, 

In so acting, Major Graham felt that it was necessary, if he hoped for 
success, to deal strictly as well as justly by the tribe; at the same time that 
he well knew that the retention of the prisoners was, in reality, his only 
tangible security for the future. 

He now summoned a special ‘ jirga’ of the tribe from Tank, and, receiv- 
ing the representatives of the three main sections separately, explained to 
the Alizai and Shaman Khel sections that, according to our old standing 
treaty with them, each section should be dealt with separately ; that they 
had only a small amount of compensation to make good, and had no 
prisoners to be released; and that they should act up to their agreement 
with Government, square their own accounts, remain on good terms with 
Government, and leave the Balolzai to settle their own affairs; to this the 
delegates unhesitatingly agreed and were dismissed. 

Major Graham then received the other clans of the Balolzai section 
(through their representatives), and suggested the same course to them, and 
they also agreed. . 

Lastly, the Shingi and Nana Khel delegates presented themselves, and 
to them it was arinounced that their prisoners would be retained pending 
compensation for plunder during the year. The release of the prisoners 
was promised after another year, on the same terme as before, 2. ¢., on the 
tribe refraining from plunder during the year, or paying compensation for 
such plunder, &., as might be committed, in which case their liabilities 
for the past year would be remitted as before. 

At the same time, they were given fully to understand that, if they should 
determine to give trouble, their quota of horsemen (8) would be discharged, 
they would be ejected from their lands, und excluded from British territory, 
and from any further favors which might be extended to the rest of the tribes. 

This occurred during April, and the delegates agreed to refer the matter 
to a conference of the whole tribe at their capital of Kanigiram, the result 
of which was that the Alizai and Shaman Khel sections elected to remain 


on good terms with the Government, while the whole of the Balolzai elected 
for mischief, 
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Amongst the murders committed by the Mahstids in 1866, that of the 
Agent of the Nawab of Tank is conspicuous. This act was committed by 
22 Vaziris, who came into the Gomal valley by the pass opposite the post 
of Martaza. 

In 1867 there were 2 murders, 2 cases of wounding and 40 of cattle-lifting. 

In 1868 there were 5 cases of murder, 5 of wounding and 64 of cattle-lift- 
ing, amongst the prominent of the raids being that on the 25th February, 
when a party of Haibat Khel, variously estimated at from 20 to 60, made 
a dash into the plains near the Girn1 pags, and falling on a party of Batanie 
carried off 10 bullocks. They were pursued by a guard of the lst Panjab 
Cavalry, who rescued the bullocks and wounded one of the marauders. 

Again, in April, a body of Shingi attacked the village of Dabra, miles 
within our boundary. Taking advantage of a dark and stormy night, 
they succeeded in reaching the gateway of the village without being observed, 
and killed one man and wounded three others. 

The state of this frontier was deemed so unsatisfactory that General 
Wilde in this year selected sites for new posts near the Girn1 and Zam passes, 
the better to stop these raids. 

In 1869 there were 5 cases of murder, 15 of wounding, and 48 of cattle- 
lifting ; of the two principal, one resulted in the assassination of the Thani- 
dar of the Nawab of Tank, and the other was directed against the village of 
Fateh Narinj near Kot Nasarin. These raids are described by Major Munro. 

In the first, on 10th March 1869, the Nawab’s Agent at the Gomal Thani, 
was cut up at midnight in the courtyard of his thana by a party of Nana 
Khels, Shaman Khel and Shingis, who had succeeded in breaking through 
the wall and concealing themselves within the enclosure, notwithstanding 
the presence of two sentries. After this occurrence the thana officials and 
villagers were so paralyzed by fear that they gave no alarm to the Jata post 
till the morning, and the Vazirs escaped. 

The second outrage occurred on the llth April 1869, between 9 and 
10 o’clock p.m. A body of hillmen, 50 in number, presented themselves 
fully armed at the village and surrounded it. Four men, who were in the 
‘chouk,’ apparently on watch, though unarmed, on hearing the hillmen 
arrive, ran to their houses to obtain arms. An alarm was given, and it is 
said that intimation was immediately conveyed to the veighbouring outpost 
of Kot Nasran, and also to several Povinda aud Batani encampments that 
Were near, with a view to pursuit. Meanwhile, the assailants, having des- 
patched a woman of the village, and wounded five men (one of whom 
lost an arm or hand) and carried off property estimated at Re. 400, includ- 
ing 1 horse, 11 bullocke and cows and 5 donkeys, retired to their bills with 
impunity, before any of the pursuing parties could overtake them. The 
Vaziris are further reported to have rested on their way in the Tank 
Zam, but no intelligible or detailed account of the assemblage of one or 
more pursuing parties, or of their doings after assembly, is given. The 
marauding party got clear off with their booty. _ 

The Girni post was begun in 1869 at a site 3 miles from the pass, but was 
abandoned on account of the failure to reach water, and the site was changed 
to the mouth of the pass, and in 1870 this post was completed and that 
of Kot Kirghi begun. ; 

On this the Mabsnds signalised their displeasure by making a treacher- 
ous, and unfortunately a successful attack on the 13th April 1870, ona 
guard of 5 bayonets of the lst Sikh Infantry proceeding to Tank from Kot 
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Kirghi. These men were joined in the Zim pass by a body of from 20 to 
40 Shingi Mahetds, who represented themeelves as eervante of the Nawsb 
of Tank, and being allowed to mix with the guard, suddenly disarmed and 
attacked them, killing two and wounding the remainder. It was afterwards 
ascertained that these men had come down for the express purpose of way- 
laying stragglers between Tank and Kot Kirghi. — 

The raids on the Mahsid border for 1870 show 4 cases of murder, 5 of 
wounding, and 58 of cattle-lifting. 

On the 29th October 1870, Lieutenant Norman, lst Sikh Infantry, who 
had for some days been completing a survey of the Gomal valley, on 
the Tank frontier, was informed that some marauding parties of Vaziris 
were in the passes between Girni and Kirghi. He, however, proceeded 
to the village of Shekh, at the mouth of the Girni pass, where he halted 
during the heat of the day. About 3 Pp. m. a picket which had been 
posted at the mouth of the pass came rushing in, with cries of ‘ Vaziris;’ 
Vaziris’ shots were heard from the hill, and from 60 to 80 men appeared, 
advancing in two bodies and armed with matchlocks. 

Lieutenant Norman reports on this—‘I at once sent the cavalry to the 
mouth of the Little Girni, with orders to keep out of range of the hills, but 
still to prevent any men coming out of the pass, at any cost, and proceeded 
with the men of the lst Sikhs and the Bitani foot men to the foot of the hill. 
As the Vaziris continued to descend, I warned them (through a Batani), 
that I should be compelled to fire if they advanced any nearer ; a shot was 
the answer; and as they continued their advance in a very determined 
manner, I fired low, in hopes of intimidating them. As my shot had not 
the desired effect, I sent the Naik of the lst Sikhs, with ten Batanis, to 
my right, with orders to fire on any one who came within range, but not 
to waste his ammunition, and above all, not to let the Vaziris get round 
to our right. As there was no doubt now that these men did mean mis- 
chief, I thought it my duty to stop them, if possible, before they came 
close enough for a rush; and as I bad every confidence in my weapon, I 
felt that they would not care to come down the hill, exposed to the fire of 
a Henry-Martini rifle, until they came within the influence of the match- 
locks and rifles of my escort. Some little time had been lost in getting the 
Batani picket under cover on, my right, but directly I felt safe in that direc- 
tion, I thought it time to stop the advance, and fired three shots in rapid suc- 
cession ; my first, as stated before, I had purposely fired low, and my second 
fortunately threw so accurately that I had no occasion to alter my sight, 
but fired the third and fourth without rising. At the fourth (which I had 
aimed at the man I took to be the leader), the man rolled over the hill side, 
and the Vaziris immediately dashed down at him, and, seizing him, all ran up 
the hill, and never turned or stayed till they had reached what was apparently 
a ‘sungar’ at the top. I considered then it would be useless to shed any 
more blood, ag my object had been attained; so, waiting at the spot for 
nearly an hour, I withdrew the Batanis from the right, and returned to Jata.” 

Lieutenant Norman’s conduct on this occasion was censured by the civil 
authorities, and made the subject of a reference to the Lieutenant Governor 
Sir Henry Durand, who, while agreeing that there may have been a little 
unnecessary assumption of risk on that officer’s part, remarked that “the way 
“in which Lieutenant Norman extricated himself from the attempt of the 
‘Vaziris is creditable to that officer, and to those who were witb him, 
“and the indiscretion that was committed by unnecessarily exposing himself 
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“and his party under circumstances that might have been avoided without 
“any disgrace, is redeemed by the steadiness displayed by himself and his 
“party when attacked.” 

On the oe of the 2let January 1871, a party of 21 Vaziris, principally 
Shingis and Malikshahie, attacked the village of Shah Zaman near Tator 
but were beaten off with a loss of 1 killed and some wounded. The villagers 
had nine wounded. The marauders not being followed till morping escaped. 

On the 3lst October 1871, 34 camels belonging to Nasars were carried 
from between the Jata and Martaza outposts by 8 Shingis. 

On the Ist January 1872, a party of Vaziris carried of x bania, but 
he was rescued by the Malazai post. 

On the 2nd January 1872, a party of 7 Shingis were found hid in a 
mill by 6 residents of Gomal and 3 Povindahs; 6 escaped and 1 was cut 
down near Gomal. 

On the 4th January 1872, a party plundered 8 camels from about Kolichi. 

On the 10th January 1872, a party of 7 men of the Kurmuch Khel 
and Nasrani Khel, plundered 1u camels, and wounded one of the herdsmen 
near Chudah. 

On the 19th January 1872, a party plundered 3 camels from Ama Khel. 

On the 7th February 1872, a party of Vazirie plundered 46 goats from the 
Batanis. Pursuit was made by the militia without success, but on returping 
met a man dnving 4 camels, who, on their approach, made up the bill, 
but, on their threatening to fire, threw down his eword and gave himeelf up. 
These camels, it appears, had been stolen two days before. 

On the 8th February 1872, a party carried off 5 bullocks from near Mirtasza. 

On the 9th February 1872, information was sent by the Nawsb of Tank, 
that parties of the Malikshahi, Narba Khel and Shingi, were preparing 
for thefts in British territory. 

On the 18th February 1872, news was brought that a party had plundered 
30 camels on the 13th from near Paniala. 

On the 5th March 1872, a party stole 4 cows from Manji (Dera Ishmatl 
Khan), but they were afterwards recovered and the thieves captured. 

On the 9th March 1872, two Mahsuds stole 2 bullocke from Jani Khel, 
Arsala-ki-Kirl. 

On the March 1872, a party of Hasan Khels, stole 2 camels from 
Tajori (Bani). The grazier was beaten and escaped; they have since been 
released on payment of Rs. 50 ransom. 

On the 9th March 1872, shots were heard at the Jata outpost from 
the village of Mahamad. A dafadar and 6 sow4rs, 5th Panjab Cavalry, were 
detached, and found that 2 cows had been stolen; they were followed up 
and recovered, the thieves getting away in the darkness. ; 

On the 15th March 1872, a party plundered 110 head of cattle from Manjhi 
near the Zarwani. The cavalry of the post went in pursuit. Captain Carr of 
the 5th Panjab Cavalry went up the Sharani pass, to cut off the line of 
the thieves, accompanied by Resaidar Imam Khan, 5th Panjab Cavalry, 
who had gone to meet him, and by Ris&ldar Sar Biland Khan, with some 
militiamen, and were joined by 100 men of the Gwarazais of the village. 
The retreat of the robbers being thus cut off, cattle were recovered in the 
Natasalkha pass by Dufadar Wulludad Khan. 

On the 15th March 1872, a party attacked 6 men near Zarkani, who went 
into the hills to cut grass; on hearing thie the Zarkani post procere up the 
Shekh Hydar pass and found 4 bullocks killed, and brought back the other 2. 
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On the 17th March 1872, a party plundered 10 camels, which were after- 
wards recovered. 

On the 25th March 1872, a party of 12 or 15 Vazirs made a demonstra- 
tion in front of the Girni. outpost on the left of the pass, waving their 
swords and firing their matchlocks. On the cavalry of the outpost turning 
out, they retired. 

On the 26th March 1872, a party of robbers attacked 5 men and 16 
camels near Draband, the men were cut down (3 dead). The alarm was given 
to the different outposts, but no traces of the thieves were discovered; 2 
camels, however, were afterwards recovered. 

On the 4th March, the Nawab of Tank reported that certain men of 
the Vaziris at Palosin were plotting to make a demonstration against the 
Zam post, as they had done so already at Kirgh! and Girni. 

On the lst April 1872, a party of 13 men carried off 40 head of cattle 
up the Suneri pass. 

On the 2nd April 1872, a Batani brought news to the Milazai post that he 
had come across a party of 9 Vaziris of the Haibat Khel section in the Pragul 
Yeed pass on their way to make a raid, and that he had persuaded the leader to 
come down with him, when he would show him cattle, and that he was hiding 
in some corn fields; the post accordingly turned out and captured the leader. 

On the 2nd April 1872, a party stole 12 head of cattle while grazing in 
front of the Doman pass; on finding themselves pursued, they killed 10 of 
the 12 cows carried off rather than they should be recovered. 

On the 7th April 1872, a party of 3 thieves, lurking near Jaita were 
fired at, when 1 was killed, a Shingi Khel. 

On the 10th April 1872, a Mahsiid called Mukarab stole a camel from 
the Deputy Commissioner ; 2 Mahbsids and 1 Sardi Khel stole a bullock 
from Tajori (Bani), which was afterwards ransomed for Rs. 30. 

On the 20th April 1872, the Milazai post turned out and patrolled, 
as there was news that a body of Jalal Khel Vaziris were down, but 
nothing could be seen of them. It appears, however, that they were pursued 
from Chiindah and 1 of their party killed. 

On the 14th June 1872, a party of hillmen kidnapped a girl; the Gomal 
out-posts turned out, but no traces could be found. 

On the 18th June 1872, a highway robbery was committed near Tank, 
and patrols from the Tank and Zam posts were sent out without success. — 

On the lst August, an attack was made on the villagers of Karoki in 
the Gomal valley. 

On the Ist August 1872, a party of 8 men (2 Shingis and 1 Batani) 
plundered a herd of cattle near Girni; information was given by a 
Batani lad to the Girni post; the thieves were pursued by a detachment 
of the bth Panjab Cavalry under Jemadar Abdila Khan; cattle recovered 
(33 in number) and a man and a boy who had been herding them. 

On the 7th August 1872, 2 Vaziris attacked a man near the Tank 
Zam, whose cries attracted the attention of the patrol, who went to his 
assistance, but the thieves escaped in the darkness. 

On the 9th August 1872, 2 thieves attacked 2 men and 30 camels 
near Maidad Khel, whilst grazing; one of the men went for assistance and 
the other beat the thieves off before assistance could arrive ; one was slightly 
wounded by a sword-cut. on 

On the 8th August 1872, a party attempted to carry off 2 Hindas 
near Kolachi, but they got away. 
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On the 29th September 1872, news was brought to the Girn1 post 
that 74 head of cattle had been carried off from the village of Gara Fateh ; 
on pursuit being made, the cattle were recovered. 

On the 3rd October 1872, a party of Vazirie carried off a bullock from 
the village of Ragza near the Manjhi post ; the robbers were pursued, but 
escaped ; the bullock was recovered. 

On the 17th Octuber 1872, 2 thieves drove off 8 head of cattle from 
near the Zim post ; on being pursued, the thieves left the cattle and escaped ; 
cattle recovered. 

On the 26th October 1872, a party of Vaziris stripped 2 villagers 
of their clothes near Khut and attempted to carry off their 2 bullocks, 
but on being pursued left the cattle and escaped ; cattle recovered. 

On the 26th October 1872, the Nawab of Tank warned the officers com- 
manding the outposte and posts that news had been brought in by a spy 
that small parties of Vaziris were assembling for border raids. 

On the 28th October 1872, a bullock was taken away from the vicinity 
of a village near the Khirgi post by 2 thieves ; the bullock was afterwards 
recovered on pursuit ; thieves escaped. 

On the 31st October 1872, a party of Vaziris attacked a village named 
Pirwabna, 1 mile from Shabaz, killed and wounded 10 men; pursuit was 
made, but without success. 

Ono the 18th November 1872, a party of 18 Vaziris lifted 15 camels 
and 4 Povindabs from Bain pass. 

On the 20th November 1872, a party of 18 Vaziris looted the Govern- 
ment mail near Rori. This brings the raids of this tribe down toa suffi- 
ciently late date. 

It is certain that from Kagan to Kachi, during the whole course of our 
intercourse with the frontier, no tribe has so offended as the Mahsids have, 
and yet gone unpunished. This article therefore may be aptly closed by 
the following statement of border offences committed in the Tank valley, 
Dera Ishmail Khan district, from 1861 to 1872 :— 
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1961 < 15 4 | 83 108 

1884 aes 16 3 7 1 « 1% 

1863 1 17 13 13 63 08 

1864 1 40 7 16 64 197 

1865 3 33 14 23 68 148 

1996 1 8 13 18 68 108 

1867 4 9 10 Ps 77 

1968 1 7 7 36 al 14) 

1660 4 16 16 31 81 

1870 2 33 15 16 79 198 

1871 4 30 4 10 oo 108 

1873 % 23 18 Q 29 78 
Toran ... » 336 180 198 a00 1,883 

eS 
Grand Total offences of all kinds... .. 1,688 


(Maclean, Shah Nawaz Khan, Taylor, Macaulay, Johnstone, Raid Reports, 
Chamberlain, Lumsden, Core, Munro, Graham, Norman.) 
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MAIDAN— 

A valley in Yaghistan which joins the valley of the Panjkora river 
above Kimater. Its river rises, according to Alimala, in the Kashkar 
hills, by which I suppose he means in the range separating Bajawar from 
Chitral. Its chief village is Khemah, and there are numerous small hamlets, 
It is inhabited, according to Raverty, by Shahi Khels, and, according to 
Alimila, by Parmilis. The former are possibly ‘furkolanis, and the 
latter Tajake, and it may be that the population of the valley is mixed. 
The people have the name of being great robbers, which is accounted for 
by the inaccessibility of the valley. Iron is procured from the washings of 
ite river. The Maidan valley is about 1 mile in breadth, and the hills on 
either side are exceedingly steep and difficult. The following villages are 
in Maidan: Kot Kai 60 houses, Katpatai 60 houses, Dokrai 25, Bandai Gor 
20, Nagotai 830, Melegram 20. The leading Chief of the valley is one 
Sirdar Kban, who resides at Bandai. 

Alimiila states that Maidan is subject to the Bajiwar Chief; and pays 
Rs. 3,500 as revenue. It can turn out 2,000 matchlockmen. There is a road 
leading from Maidan west into Bajawar. (Raverty, Bellew, Alimiila.) 

MAIDAN— 
A village situated on the highest point of the Maidan or Lowagar range 
in the Bani district; it consists of 24 houses, and is situated at the north- 
extremity of a well cultivated plateau, 2,400 yards long by 700 broad; 
this plateau is about 4,050 feet above the level of the sea, and is enclosed 
by hills, more to the east, rising about 300 feet above the plateau, those 
to the west about 100. . 

Grass is plentiful, and there are a good number of trees, more so than are 
generally seen in the Khatak hills; they are chiefly wild olive, mulberry, 
fig, wild jujube and phulae. The crops are wheat and barley in the radi, 
bajra and maka in the kharif. 

Water is obtained by sinking wells in the bed of the Malia Khel Nala; 
it is sweet and wholesome, and apparently can be procured in good quantity. 

Grain and supplies are not procurable in great quantities, the average 
harvest being about 250 maunds; but this might be greatly improved on, 
were a system of irrigating the land from the drainage of the neighbouring 
slopes introduced. 

Grass and firewood are in abundance. With pucka masonry tanks similar 
to those in use at Shekhbadin, no fear need be entertained of a failure of 
the water-supply, with a number of masonry channels from the eastern 
slopes of the Madan hill to feed them. 

The approach to Maidan is bad on both sides. In 1857 a good road 
was constructed for the Great Trigonometrical Survey Party, but it has 
never been repaired, and is now almost impracticable even for mules. The 
distance is 9 miles from Mita Khel at the foot of the eastern slope to 
the village of Maidin. The road on the west is from Shanwa, and is, if 
possible, even worse than the'old one from Mita. There is no reason why 
excellent roads should not be made, following the same tracks as the 
present, were it ever considered desirable to locate troops at Maidan. 

The inhabitants belong to the Hati Khel section of the Gadi Khel branch 
of Barak Khatake, and are fine stalwart men, very hospitably inclined aud 
great sportsmen; they pay a revenue of Rs. 62 to Khoja Mahamad Khan, 
the Chief of the Khataks. Colonels Coke and Samuel Browne recommended 
this hill as a suitable site for a sanitarium. (Norman.) 
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MAIDANI— 

An encampment in the bille of the Kaba] Khel Vaziris, 8 miles weat of Biland 
Khel. Here on the 22nd December 1859, a force, consisting of some 3,000 
infantry and 7 mountain gune under Sir Neville Chamberlain, attacked 2 
force of K&bal Khel Vaziris, numbering about 5,000. The position of the 
enemy is thus described by General Chamberlain :—“Its general features 
may be described as two parallel ranges contiguous to each other, termi. 
nating at either end in a gorge, and enclosing a long narrow valley. The 
two gorges which are the water channels are the means of entrance to the 
valley, the one facing the east termed Gandiab, and the other facing the south, 
Sukha. On the 2ist December, General Chamberlain reconnoitered the posi- 
tion and determined on attacking by the Gandi&b entrance. On reaching 
Gandiab the road became confined with abrupt hills on either side, and as 
the force approached Maidani two columns were formed, one to attack by 
the left, the other by the right; the latter met with little or no resistance, 
but the left column soon came upon advanced parties of the enemy. “These 
were not,” says General Chamberlain, “collected in a body, but scattered 
‘ about the hills, firing from behind bushes and low breastworks. They were 
“ not so numerous as was expected, and it afterwards appeared that the main 
“body had moved off on seeing us approach, with their families and cattle, 
“leaving about 1,500 of their picked men to cover their retreat by contest» 
“ing the grouud over the villages with the troops. 

“This duty they performed with a gallantry and devotion which we 
“could not but admire. Their horsemen, mounted on small, but wiry, 
“mares, scrambled over rocks and declivities with wonderful facility, and 
‘a party of them rode unexpectedly down upon the skirmishers of the 
“Guides, exposed to a heavy fire, killing 1 and wounding 3. Of their own 
“number 8 were slain, and some of their horses were captured. 

‘ Another party of a dozen footmen, behind a low breastwork on the 
“summit of a hill, endeavoured to keep their ground against a company 
“of Rifles who were ascending it. Having exhausted their ammunition, they 
*¢ took to stones, which, in Vaziri hands, are formidable missiles, and, coming 
“outin front, kept up an incessant discharge, wounding several of the sepoys, 
“ At last, finding that their foes were closing in upon them, eeveral came down, 
“sword in hand, to die ; to seek for quarter, or to throw down their arme under 
such circumstances was what these brave men would not consent to do. 

In this manner spur after spur was taken, until both columns arrived on 
“the heights above the encampments, when the Vaziris gave up the contest, 
“and dispersed over the higher range. The reserve advancing up the direct 
“road arrived at Maidani, and the three large encampments were fired. 
“Very little grain had been taken away, and consequently all their winter 
store fell into our hands, together with a large number of sheep and goats. 

“Twenty of their bodies were left on the ground, and, as far as can be 
“judged from subsequent reports, their casualities amounted in all to about 
«50. Our own loss was 1 man killed and 14 wounded.” (James Cham- 
berlain, Davies.) 

MAINI— , . 
A large village in Otmannama division, Yisafzsi, Peshawar, situated in 
the open ravine, on the right bank of the Kindal ravine, 8 miles east of 
Swabi, from which it is separated by the Ajmir hill. It has 625 houses of 
which 505 belong to Pathins, 12 to Mids, 12 to Milas, 5 shops and 8 mos- 
ques. The water-supply is from a spring to the north. 
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Its sections are: Khidr Khan Khel, Shekh Mali Khel, Syad Ali Khel, 
Arabzai, Habibzai, Juna Khel, and Ibrahim Khel. Immediately above the 
village is a strong perennial spring that turns some 14 corn mills which grind 
most of the wheat in the district. The village is surrounded by low isolated 
hills, and is 14 mile from the Jndiin border. The headmen of this village 
are Nirala Ahmad, &. (Hastings.) 

MAINI— 
A village in Ytisifzai, Péshawar, situated 34 miles north of Top. 
A ravine runs past the village, supplying it with water and irrigating 
the surrounding country. There was formerly a small fort for 50 men on 
& mound within matchlock range of Maini; this has, however, been allowed 
to go to ruins. Khash Ali says : “ Maini could formerly turn out 300 
‘“‘matchlockmen of the Utmanz&i clan.” (Lumsden.) 

MAIRA OF YOSAFZAI— 
A tract of country in Yusafzai, Peshawar, which stretches right across the 
centre of that district. It is a bare, desolate plain, more or less covered 
with stunted brushwood, composed mostly of beyr bushes. Between 
the detached patches of these are strips of cultivation along the borders 
of the west, and the general surface supports a growth of grasses and herbs 
that suffice to pasture the cattle and flocks of the district. 

The ‘‘ Maira” is not one unbroken spread of waste land, but is divided 
by the great central nala or ravine of Ydsafzsi and the cultivation of the 
population settled along ite course, into two main tracts, named according 
to their relative local positions. That on the west is the Hashtnagur 
‘¢ Maira,” and that on the south-east is the Khatak “ Maira.” 

In former times, these desert tracts were constantly traversed by armed 
and mounted bands of robbers, who lived by the plunder of unwary tra- 
vellers, or of cattle straying too far from their village grazing grounds; 
but since the establishment of the British rule all this has been put a stop 
to, and now travellers and cattle cross and wander over its wide and lonely 
wastes without let or hindrance. The best proof of the present security 
of these formerly dangerous tracts is in the fact of the progressive exten- 
sion of cultivation on it far away from protection for the crop; year by 
year, by steady degrees, the waste is being reclaimed and brought 
under cultivation, and since 1856 must have advanced fully 2 miles 
into the Mairahs at a low calculation. One other object deserves note 
in this place, as being connected with the aspect of the country, %2., 
the numerous mounds of bare earth that dot the country all over, and 
which from their singular appearance, maguitude, and numbers, at once 
attract attention and excite curiosity as to their origin, history, and 
meaning. They are artificial heaps, abounding in fragments of red pottery 
and the remains of old walls, &c , and are evidently the sites of the habita- 
tions of men of bygone ages. The soil of the ‘ Muirab,” however, 18 
naturally good, and part of it might be rendered more productive if a canal 
were cut from the Swat river; and there is reason to believe that the present 
waste was formerly irrigated by means of canals. The remains of 4 very 
extensive one are still traceable in some parts of the plain between Abazat 
and Pirabad; it was led off from Swat river, a little below Jud Baba 
Ziarat, and crossing the Jindai ravine, by means of which no signs remain, 
flowed past Ganderi southwards on to the plain. The canal is now filled up 
and in ruins, but its course is easily traceable at short intervals for many 
miles. Ata comparatively small cost this water-channel might be cleared 
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out and made useful. It would fertilize about 200 square miles of, 
at the present time, waste land, and would certainly in a few years repay 
apy expenditure incurred in its repair. The produce in grain alone would 
be, at the lowest estimation, twenty times more than it is at this moment, 
and might be increased to a hundred times as mach. This canal is now 
about to be excavated. (Bellew.) 

MAJOTA— 

A village on the Sangarh division of Dera Ghazi, 4 mile north of the 
Mahoi post. It is situated on the open plain, and has 80 houses of Majota 
Jats. The water of this village is taken from the well in the Mahoi post. 
The cultivation is all unirrigated and consists chiefly of jowar. 

MAKAM— 

A stream on the Dera Gh&ai border rising in the ndge known as Thir Mac 
Kbandak, about 10 or 12 miles north-north-west of Sakhi Sarwar, and rup- 
ning in a south-west direction to the town of Sakhi Sarwar, which is built 
on a low spur over its right bank, as it debouches to the plains. 

It is joined close to its source by the Bajeri, a small watercourse, with 
running water in places, which runs into it from the north; a little lower 
down by the Gala Khandak, a small and insignificant ravine from the north ; 
by the Machi, a small stream with fair running water, from the north; by 
the Kotlah Brag and Khunardan—the former from the north, and the latter 
from the south—both a short distance from where it enters the plains, 

The bed of the Makam is sandy and generally free of stones. 

Its breadth varies from 50 to 100 yards, and it is very winding. The 
hills on either side rise ridge after ridge in a difficult formation, almost in- 
accessible except to mountain shepherds, their slopes being very difficult and 
peaks jagged and rocky. There are cross paths leading from it to the Vidor, 
Dalana, and Siri ravines. Inside the hills a few miles, water is said to be 
ordinarily found at about 20 feet by digging, and is very fair. 

The inhabitants of Sakhi Sarwar get all their water from ite bed. From 
Sakhi Sarwar the Makam runs east-south-east and passing between two 
low ridges of hills distant about 3 miles from Sakhi Sarwar, it divides into 
numerous branches which are lost in the plains. 

From Sakbi Sarwar a route leads up the Mak&m to the Ek Bhai. 
(Davidson, Macgregor.) 

MAK BAL— y 
A small tribe who live to the north of the Mangals and west of the J&jis. 
Some of them are found as ‘hamsayas’ in Lakhan in the Khost valley. 
a are a quiet, peaceable tribe, but nothing is known of them. (Aakamad 

'yat.) 


A town on the left bank of the Indus in the Rawal Pindi district, 974 miles 
from Rawal Pindi south-west, 194 miles south-east from Shakardara, 
47 miles south-east of Kobat (by the Dar Tapi route) aod 263 miles north- 
east from Kalabagh by the Chashma and Bangali Sir route. By river, 
Makhad is said to be about 18 miles above Kalabagh and 33 miles below 
Khishilgarh. 

The town stands on sloping ground above the sandstone rocks below 
which the Indus flows between the Indus and the low stony hills 
which, by here trending from the river, give space for the town. The 
houses extend from the upper part of the slope down to the river bank and 
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fill the angle formed by the junction of the Makhad ravine with the Indus. 
Old Makhad was on the right bank on the cliffs above Sobhan, where its 
ruins are visible. The town was removed to its present site, apparently in 
the beginning of the 18th century, by Shadi Khan, who was then Rais of 
the Ssghris. The town as first built was walled and was consequently close 
and compact. The upper gate of the town is still marked by its posts 
and crossbeams, and there are traces of the wall in places at the south-west 
angle; above the junction of the nala with the Indus are the remains of 
an old bastion. The older parts of the town are shaped by the course of 
the wall; but on the north and north-east, the town has spread up the slope 
and seems atill to be spreading. The houses of Makhad are very 
irregularly built. They are of different heights and are usually two- 
storeyed, and have blank walls towards the streets. Flights of rough 
mud steps lead from outside up and along the wall to the 2nd storey. 
The material of the houses is brick. The drainage of the town is 
carried off by steep lanes and gutters to the Indus. These traverse the 
town crossways and are used as the paths to the river. Their final descent 
to the water is rough and in wet weather slippery. The houses along the 
river present no regular frontage. They are unevenly and irregularly 
built, their foundations of stone and mortar being laid on the sandstone 
rocks that rise from 20 to 40 feet above the river according to the height 
of the water. In the great floods of 1837 and 1858 the river rose up the 
rocks and washed away some of the foremost houses. 

The houses of the Chief are in the south-west corner of the town in the 
angle formed by the junction of the nala and river and above the steamer 
causeway. The main bazar is about 4 feet wide and runs diagonally 
through the town. In many parts it is roofed in, and houses are built on 
the roofing. The posts of the verandahs, the shutters of the windows and 
the wooden balconies and doors are usually carved. The Jand road comes 
in the north-east of the town at the upper end, and from it a road runs 
round the east of the town and descends the Makhad nala on the south to 
where it joins the steamer causeway. This causeway was made for the 
steamers of the Indus Flotilla. It is of unhewn stone and is about 800 
paces long and about 8 paces wide. It runs with a gradual slope from the 
corner above the junction of the Makhad nala (where it is about half-way 
between the top of the cliffs and the level of the river at low water) to 
a banyan tree below the house of the Rais, where it is level with the water. 

Makhad is not divided into quarters, and the people, although, as usual, 
of different classes and occupations, live mixed together. The Rais gives 
the population as 5,000 in 1868. It has a large population of Khatris 
and about 100 families of Parancha, traders with Central Asia. The 
carpenters of Makhad are numerous and are famed for their carved work, 
which is extensively used for the decoration both of Zidrats and of dwell- 
ing houses. There are 3 shrines in Makhad above the town and on 
or near the river bank. They are of great sanctity, and are called; (1), 
Mign Moilvi Sahib; (2), Shah Mahamad Ghais ; (3), Pir Adil Shah. On 
the upper and open and stony ground on the north-east of the town Is 
the school, police post, travellers’ bungalow and Government seral. 

The number of boats at Makhad is estimated 40, but nearly half of these 
are usually absent, and there are only 26 at the ferry. These are some 
of 600 maunds’ burden, but most of the Makhad boats are about 450 or 
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500 maunds’ burden. Boats are built at Makhad on the beach of the 
Indus on the left bank of the nala. A boat of 6U0 maunde’ burden costa 
about Re. 900, and the smaller boats Re. 600 or 700. The trade of Makhad 
is small and unremarkable. Firewood is carried regularly to Kalabigh, 
but little else. 

Along the Makhad nala are eome good gardens watered by Persian 
wheels. The gardens produce vegetables, one a kind called “ methi,” which 
is much esteemed and for which Makhad is famous. The Makhad species 
is considered as superior of its kind, as Bara rice is of ite kind. The 
“methi” is plucked and dried and is considered better flavored the older it 
is. It is sent to Péshawar and even to Kabal. The fruits in these gardens 
are grapes, small apples and a few mulberries. The great fruit of the dis- 
trict is the “bher.” They are sold dried in Makhad in large quantities. 
They grow largely all over Nara, Tapi and Shakardara, and are almost 
a staple of food. Those of Badu and Rokwin are famous. 

The people of Makhad are mixed. The Saghris who live here belong 
chiefly to the “ Raisat’ branch, viz., the Ako-Khel section of the Tapi 
Khel clan. Formerly, the Raisat was in the Shadi Khel section of the 
Toghal Khel clan, which (section) is now nearly extinct. This family 
used to hold large possessions under the Chughatta dynasty of Delhi for 
which they paid Rs. 1,00,000 yearly and give military service in Hindistan 
and elsewhere. The present Rais has no sanads given by the Delhi 
Emperors to this elder branch and supposes that they have been lost in the 
decline of the family. Ahmad Shah Sadozai deprived Shadi Khan 
(Toghal Khel) of the Raisat in the middle of last century and gave it to 
Abbas Khan, a collateral ancestor of the present Rais, who was of the 
Tapi Kbel clan. Abbas Khan (Tapi Khel) and his brother Daria Khan 
used yearly to follow Ahmad Shah to Hindistan, where some of the family 
got lands in Kohilkhand, near Bareilly. Abbas Khan fell at Panipat in 
1761. The family then had lands in the Sind Sagar Do&b, from which 
they retired before the Sikhs. They have a ‘sandad’ of Ahmad Shah’s, 
issued on one of his return marches, allowing Dana Khén to proceed to his 
home and leave the army near Gujrat. Shadi Khan lost the Raist 
through having incurred Ahmad Shah’s displeasure for hie conduct in a 
case of blood revenge, but the superstition of the people leads them to 
believe that he fell from his estate through the divine vengeance roused 
against bim for having laid violent hands on a pilgrim going to the Saint 
Mehji Sahib of Shawiki. ; 

The Rais hasa jaghir of 2,000 in Shakardara and he receives a 4th 
share of the Makhad revenue, viz., Re. 1,000, and also has a share in the 
Malgin salt mines of Rs. 1,000. (Normas.) 

MAKHEZAI— : . 
A village on the Zaimakht road from Miranzai to Kéram. It is on the 
boundary of the Zaimakht lands, as there are two villages, one of which 
belongs to them and the other to Kiram. (Dumsden.) 

MAKHI— : ; 
A small watercourse in the Rajanpir border joining the Sori at Mando 
Kind. (Davidson.) 

MAKHOZAI— . ; 
A section of the Nasrozais, Iliiszai, Yisafzdis, who inhabit the country 
to the north-east of Baner on a tributary of the Piran valley on the cast 
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of the slopes uf the Dosira mountain, beyond the Panjpai, with whom they 
communicate by the Nawigakai pass. 
Their glen is some 1 mile broad and 4 day’s journey in length from 
the Nawi Ghakhai pass to Choga. 
They have the following villages :— 


Houses. Houses. 
120 Choga. 50 Pandorai. 
Mach Kandai._ . _ 60 Mawar. 
60 Sangrai, 80 Ibrahim Kari. 
80 Sunéhat. Kohna. 
60 Shakolai. Gimbat. 


Honey, ghee, rice (of a superior quality) is exported. Salt and cotton 

stuffs imported, (Lockwood.) 

MAKIBLA— 
A blind pass on the Tank border, situated between the Zanazi and Sajah 
passes, west of the outpost of Kot Nasrin. (Carr.) 

MAKIN— 
A village in the Mahsad Vazirl country, 11 miles from K&anigoram, on 
the road to Tank. It is the true Vaziri head quarter; it is in a valley 
filled with villages all of considerable size and containing excellent houses, 
some of them worth Rs. 5600 and 600 apiece ; there are also good towers 
for defence. It is the residence of the Chief of this tribe, and was 
destroyed by Chamberlain’s force in 1860. The value of the Vazir 
property destroyed was reckoned by natives at not less than Rs. 60,000. 
AKORI— 
A village in the Koh&t district, 29 miles from Kohat, and 60 miles from Bana. 
It is situated at the foot of a hill, and is a wild desolate place; no supplies 
or water are ee ; encamping-ground about 4 mile from the village 
near a tank, which, however, would only supply a small force with water. 
Supplies could be get from Tiri, 6 miles off, and there is a stream of water 
2 miles furtheron. The Makoris are a section of the Bolak section of 
Khataks. (Zos8.) 

MAKHRANAI— 
A village in the Chamla valley, Yaghistan, about 18 miles east of Ambéla, 
inhabited by Khuda Khels. There is plenty of ground to encamp a force 
here. (Coxe, Lockwood, Taylor.) 

MALAKAND— | 
A pass leading from the Péshawar district into Swat. 

It commences about 44 miles from the village of Dargai, the first 

24 miles from which are open, crossing one deep and a few small 
ravines. As the angle formed by the Dargai spur and the main range 
is neared, the road becomes commanded by the lower spurs of both 
sides, especially by two, one of which extends almost across the little. 
valley ; after passing these two spurs the road runs into a little basin at the 
apex of the valley, and, passing a tank of water, turns short round to the 
left to ascend the pass. The ascent of the pass is long, the road only wide 
enough to admit the passage of a pair of bullocks at a time; horsemen 
pase over it, as do camels, but traders generally make the loads very light 
before commencing the ascent. On the crest of the pass two huge masses 
of rock encroach considerably on the roadway; beyond them is an opeD 
space which affords encamping-ground for 300 or 400 bullocke, and close 
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by a small spring of water and a few Gijare’ huts. The hills right and 
left, though rugged and steep, are everywhere accessible to good light 
infantry, and there is a path which, leaving the road about 1 mile from 
the bottom of the pass, leads pene up the face of the hill to the hute at 
the spring. The main road ie here and there commanded from spurs on 
both sides, but all these can be crowned without difficulty. The descent 
from the summit is neither so long nor so difficult as the ascent; the road 
runs right down the face of the hill two-thirds of the way, and after a 
zigzag or two, again takes a straight course; it is not commanded on either 
side, and in many places six bullocks can go abreast. This is by far the 
best road into Swat, and the one chiefly used by traders from Péshdwar and 
the Kohat salt mines ; it is also the only road fit for the paseage of a body 
of troops with any baggage. Mackeson was of opinion that heavy guns 
might be placed on the low hills near the southern base of this pass, so as 
to fire to and command the very top of it; and Coke and Lumsden thought 
that the hill on the left of the pass was accessible to good light infantry at 
many points to a distance of 2 miles to the left of the pass. 

The following is a list of the dues levied for the passage of the Malskand 


Kotal, viz. :-— 
On a load of salt one-twelfth of a rupee 3 Shabis. 
* cotton 6 i 
” ghee 5 
So cloth 6 ‘ 


(H. B. Lumsden.) 
MALAKAND DARA— 
A tributary glen of the Panjkora river, joining it from the east. It is held 
by people of different clans. The hamlets are very small, and the whole 
glen does not contain more than 1,100 houses. (Raverly.) 
MALANDARAI— 
A pass leading from the Sidam valley, in Ytsafzai, into Narizai of Baner, 
north of the Bauer pass. From the village of Rust&m at the head of the 
Sadiim valley to the village of MalSndara, at the south foot of the pase is 
7 miles. Thence the road goes through a gorge to the crest of the pass, 
then down by Mi§n YAsaf to Nawakila, thence either to Bagra or Bajkata. 
This is described by Bellew as a good road for laden cattle and well supplied 
with wood and water. The ascent from the south is about 5 miles, the 
descent not more than 3. This pass is much used by the Khatak and 
Ytsafzai merchants trading to Biner. From Malandarai there is another 
road to Zang Khan called Da Tarkano pass. There is no water on the 
road, and can only be used by footmen. (Bellew, Alimula, Lockwood.) 
MALAKH— 
A sub-division of the Malai section of the Dawaris, inhabiting the north- 
ern valley of Dawar, and owning the following villages, all of which are 
situated on the right bank of the Tochi stream; there are 5 Hinda 
shops in Landhar, and 10 in Mahamad Khel; all these village are walled 


with flanking towers :— teks 
1. Malaékh es = oe inhabitants 
7 


2. Landhar, or Larh ... aes ” 

3. Mahamad Khel _ ... ees 600 ” 

4. Dageiina sas se 600 a 

6. Idat... sas ace 140 is 

6. Tandhi.. sas ie 100 ” 
(Norman.) 
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MALANI— 
A watercourse on the Rajanpar frontier rising in the Mari hill and draining 
into the Kaha, which it joins about 4 miles from where it enters the plains. 
It is an easy ravine, sandy and mostly through low hills. By it a road 
leads to Mari (vid Garmaf and Kalgari). This was the road taken by 
Gholam Hisen’s raiding party in his attack on the plains near Harand in 
1867 ; thence he proceeded up the Drazo. (Davidson.) 

MALGIN— 
A village and salt station, Kohat, in a valley of Khwaram in the southern 
Khatak territory, and lying 13 miles a little south of east from Lachi, 24 
miles from Kohat. On the north of the Malgin valley is the small range 
of Khoja Basir; on the east, the hills of Sumbo and Chindakhbo; on the 
south, the Pitao range; and on the west the valley opens out to Lachi and 
north-west to Khidarkel. | 

The village is in the south of the valley, on the right bank of a stream 
called the Kak, (formed by the drainage of the adjacent hills and flows 
easterly to the Indus, passing Wijtsam and Drabokas), and is at the north 
foot of the pass that leads to the salt mines and to Karorisam. Roads 
run from it to Shakardara, Shawiki and Landa. 

It has 80 houses and 8 shops. Water is procured from 3 tanks, and when 
they dry up, the people use the Kak water. 

A darogha presides over the salt station at which Government take 4 
annas per maund. At the mines the sellers of salt sell it at 4 camel 
and 8 bullock loads for 1 rupee. Malgin is frequented by a few Yusaf- 
zais, by the Akora, Khwara and Zera Khataks and by the Jawaki and 
Hasan Khel Afridis, east of the Kohat pass. The road to the mines, 
which are about 3 miles south-west of Malgin, crosses the Pitao range 
by an easy pass into the Tarkha and from its bed crosses the Landaghar 
range which hes between the Tarkha and Tiri Toi. Most of the mines are 
on the south face overlooking the Tiri Toi. There are 10 mines, of which 
the chief are the Kantara and Mir Hasan mines. The Kantara is a large 
cavern hollowed in the hillside overlooking the Toi bed just above Toi Mela 
and opposite the Zerzoa ravine (which joins the Toi on its right bank about 
2 miles above Zertangi), 34 miles down the Tiri Toi (Soi), from the junction 
of the Mithan with the Tiri Toi and on the latter’s left bank. The salt is 
extracted by blasting with powder placed in the shaft made by the iron bar 
called Jabal, as at Nari-and Jata. 

The Indus can be reached from Malgin by the rough ravine of the Kak, 
which leaves the valley at Wijiisam and passes Drabokas. Camels go down 
this valley, which is in fact a noted camel-grazing ground. Also by crossing 
the Pitao range at Dar Tapi, the ascent is short and easy ; the descent into the 
Tarka is longer, but easy, down Tarkha to the Tiri Toi, crossing a stiffish 
fe called Haki Naki, and thence down the open bed of the Toi by Lora 

ela and Skarrevar Ziarat. The road from Malgin to Lachi is by Sadal and 
Masan Khel and to Khidar Khel by Wirsham. 

From Malgin the road crosses the valley north-east and passes the east 
end of the Khoja Basir range by a pass over a low ridge of sandstone 
below which is a pool of good clear water; from this it is a mile to Masha- 
dand, 5} miles from Malgin. At this pool, roads branch to Kuteri north, 
and to Kamal Khel north-west. The latter is the Kohat and Péshawar road. 
It runs 34 miles across an open valley to the Kohat Toi, which it crosses 
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a few 100 yards below Kamal Khel, and then crosses a low stony ridge 
into a valley at the north side of which is the Fateh Khan Tangi, 1} mile 
from Kamal Khel and 10 miles from Malgin. This Tangt isa pass through 
low etony hills about $ mile long. It leads out on the Dhoda plain, and 
is about 10 miles from Kohat; Kohat is thus about 20 miles from Malgio 
by a good road. The salt traders bound for Kohat after passing the Tang) 
of Fateh Khan go by Dhoda. 

The Pésh&war route is the same as far as the north-west end of the 
Fateh Khao Tangi. Thence they leave Dhoda on the west and pass a 
well marked by a tree, whence they march by Kharmati and pass between 
Kohat and Shekh Kh&n to Fort Garnett and the Kohat Kotal. 

The route from Malgin to Gimbat is the same as the Kohat road as far 
as Mashadand (5} miles) ; whence it crosses a stony plain for 5 miles to 
Marchongi and Kater1, 2 villages on the left bank of the Kohat Toi and on 
the right bank of the Barati glen. 

The salt road, traversed by camels, ascends the Barati glen from Mar- 
chingi and leads to Gimbat or to Gandiali in the Afridi bills. This road is 
used by the eastern Afridisand Giimbat people. Higher up it is joined by a 
road that comes from Wirsham and from Lachi and Sadal, &c., to Kamal 
Khel aud then passes the lower mouth of the Fateh Khan Tangi. 

The great salt road leaves the Malgin valley by Lokhari in the north-east 
of the valley and crosses the Koh&t Toi ahout 54 miles from Lokhéri 
between the hamlete of Zidrat Banda and Katékani, whence it proceeds 
under Girgalot to Nekhband and Parshal. 

The road to Makhad or Kalabigh leaves the valley at Dar Tapl a mile 
from Milgin and proceeds down the Tarkba to the Hak Naki pass across the 
Tiri Toi and the Karnogha tract under Kind Hukani to the Lugbart, whence 
the road goes to Makhad by the Zerkni nala, and to Kalabaégh up the 
Chashma and Bangali Sir and down the Torkiia and Lin nalas to the Indus 
opposite Mari. (Bota) 

MALA YOSAF or MALA ISPI— ; 
A (kachi) valley of the Bozdars on the right baok of the Lini stream, a 
few miles from where it passes through the Kala Roh at the part known 
as Gandh. It is cultivated by Mithwanit Khianis chiefly, and is very 
fertile, being watered by the Lini stream. ; 

North of it and separating it from a ‘ kachi’ known as Sokarwah, is a low 
range, on the summit of which a grave of Mala Ydsaf, a mendicant who 
lived and died here many years ago and of whose history no accounts appear 
to be extant, but whose shrine is venerated by the Bozd&rs. (Davidson.) 

MALIKDIN KHEL -. ; : 
A section of Afridis. They are divided into three main sections: I, Ghalab 
Khan Khel; IJ, Omar Khau Khel; I1I, Kala Karamna collectively called 
Dréplara. 

Bellew sub-divides them into— ge 
I. The Ghalab Khan Khel, consisting of the following sub-divisions :— 





1. Leesa Khél wee . fighting men. 
2. ata Khél ie itto. 
3. Jbands Khel .. =: 1280 ditto. This is the Khio Khel, or 
4. Mata Khél .. 160 ditto. chief's tribe. 
6. Nasrat Khél ve 80 ditto. 
Total ... 1,080 
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II. The Omar Khan Khel, consisting of the following sub-divisions :— 


1. Kati Khél su padre 

2. Raura_,, v  860 ditto. All in the Maid&in of Tirs 

3. Shabi ,, 1. 320 ditto. | weat of Shalobar. 
Total ... 1,070 


III. The Kala Karamna, consisting of the following sub-divisions :— 


1. Darwe Khél as ... 9800 fighting men. 

2. Miri Khél sas .. 80 ditto. 

3. Bahram Khél dis .. 200 — ditto. 

4. Yar Mabamad Khél ... ... 150 ditto. 

5. Alai Khél ae -. 180 ditto. 

6. Kala Khél Sy .. ©6260 ditto. 
Total ...1,170 


All 3 sections of the Malikdin Khél are located close together in the 
central part of the Tira Maidan between Shalobar and Kaha. Between 
300 and 400 of this clan are serving in the ranks of the Police, Panjab 
Frontier Force and line regiments, especially in the 26th Panjab Infantry. 

The Malikdin Khél] are entirely located in the central portion of the 
Tira Maidan, whence most of them come down to Kajirai and Bagiarai 
and Lower Bara for the winter months. In Maidan they have the Koki 
Khél and Saralgad mountain to the north; the Kambarkhél of Shalobar 
to the east; the Akakhél, in Wiran, and the Zakhakhél (the Charai, spur 
between them) to the south; and the Kamarkhel, of Kaha and Tapan, to 
the west. The Malikdin Khel number about 3,500 fighting men. 

The Malikdin are Samal in politics and of the Sani section. For 
their agreement with the British Government see Kayunat. (Bellew.) 

MALIKZAI— 
A sub-division of the Razar division of Yiasafzai, Péshawar district, which 
comprises the following villages :—Yar Hiisen, Yakabai, Rokbanai, Sader, 
Ghazi Kot. Khash Ali says, the Malikzais of Yar Hisen, Dhobian and 
Tarachina could formerly turn out 1,000, 200, and 300 matchlockmen 
respectively. (Bellew.) 

MALIZAI— 
A division of the Yisafzai, who are descended from Mali, son of Yisaf. 
Mali had 4 sons, Daolat, Chaghar, Aba and Isa. The tribes descend- 
ed from these sons are collectively called Malizai and at the present a 
consiet of 8 main divisions, Daolatzai Chagharzai and Nirizai, whic 
last includes the descendants of Aba and Isa. : 

These Malizais (who may be termed the Baner Malizais, to distinguish 
them from the Panjkora Malizais) occupy the lower portion of the Biner 
valley to the end of the Baner ridge, and the left bank of the Barandoh 
river and the west slopes of the Domoh mountain. 

Further information regarding the sub-divisions will be found under 
their titles. 

Collectively, the Malizais are estimated at 16,000 souls, and they can 
muster between 3,500 and 4,000 matchlockmen. (Bellew, Lockwood.) 
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MALIZAI— 
A section of the Khwazozai Akozai Yisafzdis, who occupy the country of 
Panjkora, which is from them also termed Malizai. 

They are bounded on the north by the Dir, Kohistan, the Laspir and 
Laorai range, which divide them from Kashk&r and Chitral; on the east 
by Swat; west by the Tarkanris, south by Talash and Swat. 

Their divisions are Saltan Khel, Paendeh Khel, and Nasradin Khel, 


thus sub-divided :— 


Saltin Khel. Paendeh Khel, Nasrfdin Khel. 

Babskr Khel. Zera Khel. arohai. Mekhel. 

Dalkba Khel. | | Lal! Khel. 

Tlias Khel. Bamard Khel. Aziz Khel. Pata Khan Khel. 

Abas Khel. Mob&rak Khel. Bazid Khel. Bakra Khel. 
Babti Kbel. 


Besides these are the Dusha Khel, Pai Khel, Nura Khel, and She Khel by 
acother wife of Mall. 

The Sultan Khel number 3,000 fightingmen according to Bellew, 4,000 
to Lockwood, and occupy the Tormang and Karoh giens. The Paendeh 
Khel muster 3,000 and inhabit the glens of Oshera and Nihig, and the 
Nasradin Khel have 2,000 fightingmen and are located in the Jafar glen 
and on the banks of the Panjkora river from Khel to the Kamr&nki 
hill. 

The Malizai communicate with Swat by the following passes :—commen- 
cing from the north, Syadgar, Swatai, Jabai, Kandao Selai, Dogalgai, 
Manjai, Balarai, Laram Kamraoai; a considerable number of this tribe 
fought against us at Ambela, (Bellew, Lockwood.) 

MALK A— Elev. 4490. 
A village in the Amazai country, Yaghistan, situated on a plateau on 
the north-west of the Mah&ban mountain. A place of no importance in 
itself, it has attained some notice from the fact of ita having been selected 
by the Hindustani fanatics for their settlement. Its position is not ill 
chosen for influencing the surrounding tribes. On the inner side of the 
Mahaban, it affords easy means of communication with the Amazai, tho 
Mada Khel, Chagharzai and Hasanzai; and the Khida Khél Ctmanzai 
and Jadins are close at hand and easily reached. In 1863, owing to the 
increasing audacity of the band of fanatics who had settled bere, an 
expedition was sanctioned to destroy Malka. The line of operations chosen 
was the Sarkhawi puss and the Chamla valley. The Ambela campaign 
was the result, but, on the termination of hostilities, the Binerwals, who 
had been our chief enemies, entered into engagements to burn Malka and 
expel the Hindistinis from Baner, Chamla and the Amazai lands. This 
Was carried out by them, under the direction of Colonel Reynell Taylor, 
C. B., who was escorted by the Corps of Guides. Besides the road that 
was adopted by the Chamla valley, Charorai and Nagra: and which 
brought on us a combination of the whole Ydsafzii clan, Malka can be 
approached by other roads, viz., (1) through the Khuda Khel country, by the 
Jahangirdara, Dakara, Mangaltband and the Sarpatai ridge ; (2) from N arinji 
by the Baghoch, Chinglai, Kangalai and Sarpata ridge, this being also 
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through the Khiida Khel country; (3) from Satana through the Jadin 
country by Birgali and the Shih Kot pass; (4) from Mahabira on the 
Indus by Shairi Maira, Nasirgarhi; (5) from Topi by Gandap, Mangal 
Shabr and Chan1; (6) From Maini by Bieakand Utla. The position of 
Malka is, no doubt, a very difficult one to approach without complications 
with the surrounding tribes. There is no road by which it can be approached 
which does not pass through the lands of some tribe, and the distance and 
impracticable nature of the Mahaban makes it impossible to reach it in 
one day, and thus precludes surprise. This being the case, it is also 
evident that any attempt to cut off the retreat of a party at Malka can 
hardly be successful. It seems, therefore, that either the connivance of 
one or more tribes must be ensured, or their opposition annulled by an 
overwhelming force. Taking everything into consideration, it seems pro- 
bable that the route through the Jadan country is less open to objection 
than any other, if the acquiescence of that alien tribe could first be ensured. 
(Cox, Tavlor, Davies.) 

MALKANI— 
A Baloch tribe who inhabit the villages of Malkani Kalan, Malkani Khird 
and Malkani Khas in the Dera division of the Ghazi district. 

MAMANI— 
A pass in the Bagti country leading over the hills which form the southern 
boundary of the Marao ravine. Though overa high part of the hills, it is 
practicable for laden camels, but is not much used as it only cuts off a short 
distance, whereas the Siaf or Dahar pass is easier for beasts of burden. 
There is a little water at the foot of the southern slope of the Maméni, but 
it is brackish, (Davidson.) 

MAMANI— 
A Sipah village at the junction of the Tir and Bara rivers. 

MAMAZAI— 
A section of the Ishmailzai Orakzais. They are said to number about 
300 fightingmen. They are descended from one Mir Baba and have the 
following sections—Machi, Khadr, Narms&i, Khawas, Sikandar, Mira. 
They are Gar in polities and Sinis. They live in 8 villages (north of the 
Kasha and draining to it, and west of the Mishti) called Daradar and 
Karboza Sta and Karboza Land. (Cavagnari, Plowden.) 

MAMDANI WALA GAZ— 
A small stream in the Bagti hills, draining from near Gokard to the 
Khbarbar branch of the Kalchas (Chachar). It is dotted about with big 
trees; water is found, after an ordinary rainy season, from 1 or 2 wells 
in its bed. (Davidson.) 

MAMI KHEL— | 
A village in the Tiri Khatak country, 7 miles north-east of Tiri on the 
left bank of a stream. (dgha Abbas.) 

MAMIR— 
A village in the Batani hills, Yaghistan, about 9 miles north-west from 
Tank on the road to Jandals in the Vaziri country. It contains 25 houses 
situated at the base of a hill. The inhabitants are notorious robbers and 
act as guides to the plundering parties of the Vazirie. It is doubtful 
whether any such place now exists; but if so, it is probable that it 18 


situated near the mouth of the Tank Zam pass, and that the inhabitants 
are Batanis. (Agha Abbas.) 
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MAMO— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohst, 14 mile from Dareamand. It has 51 houses 
and 100 adult males and is an offshoot of Darsamand. 

MAMCRI— 
A village in the Dera division of the Gh&zi dietrict, on the east of the road 
between Dera Ghazi Khan and Choti. A large number of the population 
here are Kosas, though the village is, strictly speaking, Laghari. 

The water here is impregnated with sulpburetted hydrogen. 

MAMOZAIS— 
A branch of the Lashkarzai Orakzais who inhabit the upper and extreme 
west portion of Orakzai land next the Alisherzai; they number 3,600 fight- 
ing men and possess 40 forts. The sections of the Mamiazai are Ada, 
Mirkalan, Sipah, Adrahim, and Adram4n. 

Their villages are—Latii, Kachgarhi, Paka, Tizai, Umr Kh&n Chila, 
Syad Khan, Chala, Kamr Garhi, Saka Khel Garhi, Mir Ali Chala, Lashkar 
Chiila, Shekh Mali Chala, Adramin Khel Kala, Haibat Khel Kala, 
Ombara Khan Chila, Mir Patail, Kareha, Rareba, Pakha Kor, Bizo Pakha, 
Ghakai, Paniala, Jandria, Isanak, Arghun Ja, Karim Kala, Aladad Kala, 
Nasr Kala, Pandel Toghandara, Asbraf Kala, Abar Kala, Dili Kala, Dar 
Khitni Kada, Nizam Kada, Koraska, Manda, Ardiobagh, Hingari, Sadrildin 
Garhi, Vali Garhi, Sirki Khel, Isa Khan Garhi, Mita Kban Garhi, Shadi 
Kala, Jangez Kala, Spir Kiahkach, Mali Khel, Bar&nkada, Tof Garhi, 
Ghinda Mela, Balozai, Shahi Garbi, Ningar China, Khadi Garhi, 
Minar Garhi, Kata Amir Garhi, Sina Garhi, Zegzi, Ganda Tiga, Mani 
Kada, Ikhkamr, altogether about 100 villages all provided with towers. 
These are situated in the following valleys, Manza Dara, Stora Dara, 
Kuma Dara, Toi Samatz Dara, Suma Kara, Mia Kara. These are parallel 
and concentrated to a point in a plain in which is situated the Mi Patai 
village, at which place the jirgahs of the tribe assemble. The lands are 
divided into about 3,000 shares, 700 of which are irrigated. It is consider- 
ed the best and most fertile of the Orakzai settlements. The valley runs 
between spurs from the range in parallel east and west; south of the 
Mémizai, on the north side of the Samoa range, are the Ali Sherz#i and 
Ali Khel. There is a pass leading from Nariab across the Sam&na to the 
Mamizai, avoiding both the above tribes. This tribe is Sani and Gar in 
politics, and has been well behaved. They trade with Bntish territory. 
(Cavagnari, Plowden, Mahomed Amir.) 

MAMOZAI— 
A sub-division of the Razar division of the Ydsafzai plain, comprising the 
Me te of Nawakala, Shékh Jans, Spin Khan’, Ganuder and of Mansu- 
ar. 

During 1857, this sub-division broke into rebellion and refused to pay 
their revenue or come into Mardin, and summoned the chiefs and religious 
leaders of Panjtar to come down and begin a war for Islim. But on the 
1st June Major Vaughan, with 400 horse and foot, marched against them 
and totally defeated them, killing Mir Baz, the nephew of their leader, and 
many others. Shekh Jana and Gangadher were burnt. (Bellew, Lockwood.) 

MANAGAI— 
A village of 39 houses in the Razar division in Yisafzai, Pésbiwar, 
situated 2 miles to the south of Néwakala on the left bank of the Shagai 
ravine, supplied with water from only 1 well. (Lumasden.) 
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MANA-KA-DANA— 
A rounded peak on the main western range of Hazara, 2 miles above 
Kiingal1. General Wilde’s force, advancing to the attack of Black 
Mountain, bivouacked here one night. 

MANAKRAI— 
A village in the Haripir division of the Hazara district, 1} mile east from 
Haripir. It has 264 houses, 5 shops, and 8 mosques. The population 
amounts to 1,283 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 47 Surgs, 14] 
Syads, 830 Awadns, 765 others. The water-supply is from a small apring 
about 4 mile off and a well. The produce consists of jowar, moth, cotton. 
The stock of the village embraces 26 horses, 474 cattle, 138 sheep and 
goate, 6 camels, 17 donkeys. The headmen are Rajé Fateh Khan, Tark, and 
Raja Hyat Khan. (Wace.) 

MANDAL— 
A section of the Otmain Khel who live in the Bajawar valley in the 
following villages:—Hyatmena, 160; Kharkai, 300; Dargai, 100; 
M&nogai, 20. 

MANDAN— 
A great division of the Yasafzai clan thus descended :— 

Sheran, an Afghan, had 2 sons, of whom Kand had again Ghorai and 
Khakai. Khakai had among others 1 son, Mandai. Mandai had 2, 
Umar and Yisaf. (mar had 1 son named Mandan, during whose infancy 
he died. Mandan had 7 sons—Osman Utman (by an Afghan woman) 
and Mani, Malik, Khidar, Ako and Mami (all by a slave girl). All the 
descendants of these are collectively styled Mandan, but the last 5 are 
called Razar. When the country was distributed by Shekh Mali, he allotted 
the plain portion to the Mandan division, when it was called the Malk-i- 
Mandan, though it is better known as the Yiisafzai ‘Samah’ or plain, and 
now constitutes the Yisafzai division of the Péshawar diatrict. Each tribe 
of Mandan had a portion of land given to it and these are still represented 
by the sub-division of Yisafzai, and each division was sub-divided according 
to the number of sub-sections. The Mandan section therefore of the 
Yiisafzai clan possesses most of the plain country, the limits of which are 
the Pajar range and Takht-i-Bahi on the north, the Indus and Kabal 
rivers on the south, the Mahaban, Gara and Alisher hills on the east, and 
the Hisara Kanda on the west. Formerly, each division had a portion of 
country in the hills, as well as in the plains, which were interchanged 
periodically, but on the establishment of British rule this custom became 
obsolete, and the divisions in the plain at the time of annexation lost all 
their hill possessions, and vice versd with those who were then in the hills. 
More information regarding the sub-division will be found under the titles 
Yusarzar, Osmanza1, Ormanzat, Razar, &. The Mandan clan are reckoned 
at about 40,000 souls, and with the foreigners settled amongst them about 
120,000 or 140,000, including the divisions onthe Mahaban. They can 
muster, it is reckoned, between 25,000 and 80,000 armed men, the majority 
with matchlocks. From 8,000 to 10,000 of these are from the hill divisions, 
and from 17,000 to 20,000 from the plain sections. ° (Beé/ew.) 

MANDANI KACHI— 
A balting-place in the Mahsid Vaziri country, 27 miles from Tank, in the 
bed of the Tank Zam. There is a small open space here sufficient for the 
bivouac of a force. (Chamberlain.) 
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MANDEHZAI— 
A section of the Daolatzai Malizai Ydsafzais, who inhabit a portion of 
Boner, including the villages of Bajkata aud Matw&nai. (#dwardes.) 

MANDI— 
A village in Tanawal ee 4 miles helow Amb, on the right bank of the 
Indus. It was occupied by Hindistani fanatics, and consequently destroyed 
by General Cotton’s force in 1858. 

MANDRA KHEL— 
The head quarters of the Mama Khel section of Khadu Khel Maoruts. It. 
contains 284 houses, and is situated on the left bank of the Chavai ravine, 
about 7 miles from Lakhi, on the Peza road, at the point where the direct 
Shekhbtdin road branches off. Supplies can be obtained in fair quantities, 
and water is also found in the adjacent ravine. (Norman.) 

MANDRANI— 
A large straggling village in the Sangarh division of the Dera Ghazi district, 2 
miles south-east of Mangrota, 3 miles north-west of Sokar, and about 14 
mile west-by-south of the epot where the Sangarh debouches into the plains. 
It is watered by a small branch of the Sanghar, and is situated in the centre 
of a large extent of largely cultivated country producing autumn and epring 
crops, chiefly the former. The cultivation here is more dependent on rain 
irrigation. 

The village of M&ndrani is not walled. Its houses are built entirely of 
mud; it contains 2 towers, one round and slightly above the height of the 
other houses, the other a small square tower. The rest of the houses, though 
generally fairly neat, are small. 

The water-supply is from the smal] channel of the Sangarh, which, however, 
often runs dry towards the spring; from a well some bundred yards east of 
the village; and from a fair-sized tank a few hundred yards north of the 
village, which is filled by a small cut from the Sangarh. In this village 
there are 114 Nitakanis, 88 Majotas, 47 Bozdars, 31 Hindis, &. There 
isa small manufactory of bed-legs and walking sticks here. The village was 
founded about 250 years by Khan Mahamad Nitakani. (Davidsos.) 

MANDRI— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail Kh&n district, 62 miles from Isa Khél, 7 miles 
from Dera Ishmail Khan, containing 70 houses, 9 shops, and 9 wells. 
(Davidson, Khan Mahamad.) 

MANDU KHELS— 
A tribe who reside to the west of the Dera Ishmail district. They are a 
section of the Kakars, and inhabit the Zhob valley, which rans north and 
south and drains into the Gomal. 

They number some 3,000 in all, and Dar&z Khan is their present 
chief. They are chiefly an agricultural tribe, and are very peaceable. 

They have as their neighbours on the west the Kakar tribe, on the east 
the Shir&nis, on the south the Misa Khél section of Kakars, on the north 
the Gomal river. -_ 

The Zhabe is a richly cultivated valley, and the Manda Khel grow in it 
wheat, Indian corn, &. ; they also have flocks of sheep and goats. 

They are a very peaceably disposed race, and keep arms only for their own 
protection. They do not come down to British Territory to trade and only 
carry on a small trade with Khorasan. : 

Their principal villages are :—Kot Apdzai, 300 houses, where the Chief 
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resides; Taki, chief man, Shahabidin, Déra Ghai; Baranga, Daraz Khén, 
and Zarif; Walak ; Odarma, Miralam; and Diéla, Fakir Khan. 

To reach the Manda Khel country from the Dera district, there are two 
roads; lat, by the Gomal, with the following marches : 

1, Spinkdi Kach ; 2, Nilai Kach ; 3, Mashkanal ; 4, Gatikai, near which place the Zho 
waters join the Gomal ; 


2nd, by the Zao pass, the marches being : 


1. Mian Hyat Majid wel 
2. Chirowashki ... on os 
§. Foot of Zao Pass ae ste e pShirani country. 
4 Ka&m&l Kolia over the Pass i wa 
5. Koni Basti oe soe 3 
. Acha esa ne 7 
: an os " } Marhel country. 


*8. Kat Apdzai, the chief village of the Manda Khels. 

By both these routes laden cattle can be taken, but the former would be the 
best road. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

MANDO KUND— 

A watering place on the Rajanpar frontier in the Sori nala, situated about 
22 miles west-by-north of Bandiwali, and 25 miles west-north-west of 
the Shekhwal1 outpost. 

It is on the boundary between the Bagtis and Mazaris, but belongs to the 
latter, and is a spot where it has been suggested that a frontier post should 
be established, as it guards the few routes (Kamreli, Jatri, and other unim- 
portant ones) which alone are available for raiders entering the plains from 
west of Bandiwali and south of Giandari. 

In the summer months, when the Mazari lands are inundated, the flocks 
are driven to graze in the low hills about Manda Kind, guarded by Maza&ris. 

There is a good supply of water here which may be relied on, and there is 
a wide space in the bed of the ravine, which, though partially covered with 
tamarisk bushes, is suitable for an encamping ground. (Davidson, Lance.) 

MANDURA— 

A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Manglin and Hisar Sar 
Kuram passes, north of the outpost of Milazai. 

A road through this pass only goes within the first range of hills and 
joins the Manglin Dara. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

MANDOBI— . 

A village in the Nilab sub-division of the Khatak division of Péshawar, 8 
miles south of Khairabad, and containing 80 houses. (Lumsden.) 

MANERI BALA— 

A village in the Dtmanndma division of Yisafzai, Péshawar district, about 
50 yards north of Manéri Pain. The village has 34] houses, 4 shops and 
9 mosques (of which 291 belong to Pathans), and is supplied with water 
from 28 wells. The headman is Omar. (Hastings.) 

MANERI PAIN— 
A village in the Otmannama division of Yasafzai, Peshawar, situated | mile 
north of Swabi. Its sections are Mazid Khel, Saltan Mahamad Khel, Moti 
Khel, Raja Khel, Mameh Khel, Tang Khel, Kom Khel, and Sherdad Khel. 
It has 26 shops and 10 mosques. Water is supplied from 60 wells and 
tanks. It is situated on the left bank of the Bagiari Khwar, at the west foot 
of the hill. The village has many trees and a good deal of cultivation. 


The headman is Samindar. 
gia eee og ee © ats a Sue os ot oe oe ee 
* Distance about 60 miles, 
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In the hills near Manéri, which are of limestone, there are veins of mar- 
ble, mottled black, green and yellow, or pure green or pure yellow. It is 
quarried by the natives and made into marbles, rosary, beads, amulets, 
charms, &. ( Hastings.) 

MANGAL— 
A river of Hazara which rises in the hills to the east of the Mangal plain, 
and, fowing west-south-west, joins the Siran aftera course of 25 miles. 
It is a small stream, fordable except after heavy rain. 

MANGAL— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, north-west. of Gorwall post, on 
the right bank of the Rimak river in a plain about 3 miles from the 
hills, It is inhabited by Ushtardnas and contains about 100 familics. 
(Raverty.) 

MANGAL THANA— Elev. 5,500. 
A village in the Khidi Khel country, 42 miles from Hoti Mardao, 18 miles 
from Malka, consisting of an upper and lower portion. In the upper is a 
fortified enclosure with a tower and a number of houses clustered about ; 
in the lower, some 40 houses and an abundant spring of water. It was de- 
stroyed by the British under Sir Sydney Cotton in April 1858. (Hdwardes.) 

MANGAN— 
A village in the Kaméalzai division of the Yisafzii sub-division of the 
Péshawar district, 8 miles east of Mardin cantonments. A good road from 
Mardan to Charsada passes through the village. (Lumsden) 

MANGLIN— 
A pass leading from the Milazai eub-division of Maorat, Band district, 
through the Batani hills to the Bana district. No one resides in it, but the 
Batanis cut grass and graze their cattle in it. The road by this pass 
from Mulazai to Daraka is from ita entrance, 7 miles north of Milazai, to 
its exit, 5 miles from Tajori; it is about 9 miles long. The road first 
ascends the Manglin ravine, and crosses a difficult pass to the Wohera 
ravine, which drains to the Kharoba, which it crosses to a low pass into the 
Nigram by which it enters the Bani district. ; 

Water is found in pools in various parts of it. Tbere are roads practi- 
cable for cattle, which connect it with the Larzan, Bain and Kharoba passes. 
The best line of road between Maorat and Milazai lies by this pasa into the 
Kharoba and thence to the Nagram. Except in one place, at the head of 
the Manglin, it is quite practicable for horses now and could easily be made 
so throughout. It is a much more direct road than that by the Bain. 
A patrolling road connecting the mouth of the Larzan with that of the 
Nagram by this line would have a very marked effect in controlling the raids 
of the Vazirs. Near the mouth of this pass is a sulphur spring ; and in the 
Nigram ravine, near the Tang}, there is a tunnel right through the hill. It 
has no great length, with pools of water in it. (Macgregor, Wiliams.) 

MANGLOR— ase 8 ‘ 

A village in the Swat valley on the left bank of the river immediately 
north of the Shameli pass, situated at the entrance of a small valley of the 
same name. Its situation is very pleasant, having several mountain 
streams running past it and a great number of umbrageous plane trees 
round it. The Manglor valley is well cultivated and stocked with fruit 
trees, of which the apple, pear, quince and walnut are the most common. 
(Raverty, Bellew.) 
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MANGROTA— 
A large fort in the Dera Ghazi district, occupied by troops from the Dera Ghazi 
garrison, consisting of 18 sabres ; infantry, 40 bayonets ; and 4 militia horse. 

It is 51 miles north of Dera Ghazi, 28 miles south of Dera Fateh, 4 miles 
west of Taosa, 12 miles west of the river, 4 miles from mouth of Sanghar 
pass, 31 miles south of Vihowa, and 11 miles north of Mahoi. 

It appears to be a popular out-post, the climate here being very healthy 
and the prices of the necessaries of life several per cent. cheaper than in 
the Dera Ghazi Khan market. The fort is an irregular rectangular, 
measuring east to west 145 yards, north to south 170 yards; the walls are 
18 feet high, 14 feet thick at the base, a banquette, 12 feet high, running 
the entire length of the post ; above the banquette the wall tapers up to 3 
feet and is loop-holed at from 2 to 24 feet above the banquette. 

A wall, 19 feet high and a little thicker than the rampart, running east 
and west, divides the fortification into an outer and inner fort, the former 
being held by the cavalry, the latter by the infantry, the approaches being 
by a wooden gate in the wall dividing the two forts. 

The inner fort contains excellent quarters for an officer in the south-west 
angle, erected in 1869 at a cost of Rs. 9,561. There is a small hospital in 
the south-east angle; quarters for a native officer and native doctor; a 
magazine built in 3 storeys, surmounted by a 4-foot wall loop-holed, 
the whole 32 feet square. It also contains stables for 6 horses. 
The well has a diameter of 1] feet and is worked by Persian wheel. 
The depth of the water from the surface is 83 feet, the water being 
slightly brackish, the garrison usually preferring to drink the water of 
a emall tank situated a few yards from the west face of the fort, which is 
fed by a branch of the Sangarh, of which the water is good. 

The inner fort contains lines of barracks, in length respectively 235, 
50, 147, 77 feet; in width 10 feet; and height 9 feet. . 

In addition to the dividing wall, there is a dry ditch 16x6 feet, 
running the entire length of the wall west to east. 

The outer fort measures, irregularly, east to west, 147 yards and, north to 
south, 97 ; at the north-west angle the ramparts are thrown back irregularly, 
so as to avoid the graves of two faquirs buried just about where the north 
and west faces prolonged regularly would have met. 

The wall of the north, south and west faces is 18 feet high, 14 feet thick 
at base up to the banquette which runs round the ramparts at 12 feet from 
the ground ; the rampart being 11 feet wide gives a thickness to the upper 
6 feet of wall of 3 feet, the wall being loop-holed but very badly and the 
range for fire-arms being very confined. 

The outer fort contains 2 sets of quarters, near the east or west faces, 
for native officers. There is a somewhat large building in the east portion, 
which was formerly the office of Asad Khan, by whom the fort was built, 
and in which the office of the Mangrota tehsildar is still kept. In front 
of it, there is a small dome-topped mud building, forming the Mangrota 
treasury, and near it there is a small godown. 

In the centre of the enclosure are stables for 51 horses; and west of, 
and at right angles to the stables, a row of barracks, 111 x 10x 9 feet. 

Close to the entrance, which is a large wooden gate in the centre of the 
north face, is a second set of barracks, 96x10x9 feet, near which 1s a 
large red brick mosque. 
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In addition to the above, the enclosure contains quarters for a few 
Baloch sowars, 5 small store-rooms and a few miscellaneous smal! buildings. 

North is situated the western village of Mangrota about 100 yards from 
it, and east-north-east eastern Mangrota is distant about 4 mile. 

In Mangrota west, there are 140 Nitakaénis, 120 Bozd&irs, 110 Hindais 
40 J&t camelmen, &c. This village formerly belonged to the Langa tribe, 
aod was taken from them by the Nitak&nis and Bozdars. Nor Mahamad 
Bozdar and Khan Mahamad Nitakani are the beadmen. In eastern 
Mangrota there are 15 Syads, 13 Shekhs, 113 Nitaksnis, 9 Koreshie, 580 
Hindis, &. The headmen are Ghilam Rasol and Omr Hyat, Natakanis. 

The village is said to have been founded by one Mangrot, a Hind, and 
afterwards to have been inhabited by the Gadi and Langa tribes, who 
were ousted, about 500 years ago, by the Niitakanis. 

The town of Mangrota carries on a small trade with the tribes in the 
hills (Misa Khels and Kakars of Mékhtar). The chief traders are Rokna 
Mal, Rido Mal. The imports from the above, which generally find their 
way down through Sahra, the Bij or Nara hill, and wié the Jafar country, 
consist of— 


Pistachio nuts from Kandahar. Manjit from Bora and Mekhtar. 

Wool from Misa Khel and Mekh- | Ghi from Mekhtar and sometimes 
tar. from Misa Khel. 

Dried mint from Misa Khel and { Pomegranates from Bora and Mekh- 

Mekhtar. tar. 

Almonds from Bora chiefly. Dried. fruits, Chiefly from Kan- 


Tobacco from Mekhtar and Misa : dabér (through 

Khel. apricots and Bora and Mekb. 

grapes. tar). 

The exports are, to Mekhtar and Misa Khél country— 

Gir, sugar, coarse white and colored cloths, oil, salt, silks, mostly used 
for women’s apparel. 

Of the above, the eatables sell at from 6 to 10 per cent above Mangrota 
rates including transit charges, and the silks at 25 per cent. or very near 
that amount. 

To procure a eafe transit through the country of the Bozdars, Jafars, 
and Misa Khels, the following transit duties are paid :— 

To the Bozdars, a very trifling sum; the route only lies 1 march 
through the Bozdar country, and they do not generally molest traders 
proceeding from the Mangrota market. 

To the Jafars, a sum of about one English rupee to each man employed 
on the escort, or a pair of paijamas of coarse cloth. The Jafar escort 
relieves the Bozdar one at the Vilar or Drah defile. From the Drah 
to the Sahra valley , the Jafars provide escort ; beyond this Masa Khel 
escorts have to be provided for, the rate being (as far as Mekbtar) the 
same as the Jafar transit duties. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

MAN! KHEL— ’ 
A village of 31 houses in Yisafzti, Péshawar, situated on the open plain 
4 miles south-east of Hoti Mardin, and supplied with water from 6 
wella, (Lumsaden.) 

MAN! KHEL— 

A section of the Daolatzai Orakzais, who reside in the MastOra valley, 
Tira, near Kalaha Syadan in the summer, and in the winter in caves 
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in the glens to the west of Marai, and just beyond the British border. They 
are Shids and Gar in politics. They are disciples of Syad Mahamad Husen 
of Tiri, and are managed through him. They are quite dependent for 
their existence on coming to British territory, because they can only 
there sell the fruit they have raised in Tira, and as they cannot live in Tira 
in the winter, they are obliged to come and live in the above caves, whence 
it would be perfectly easy to attack them. Besides, they'graze their cattle 
well within British border. (Cavagnari, Plowden, Mahamad Amin.) 

MANI KHEL— | 
A village in the upper part of the Tira valley, containing 600 houses 
built of mud. In summer this place enjoys the best climate in 
all Tira. The cultivation is carried on by spring and river water. The 
winter is very severe, but there is plenty of firewood near at hand. There 
are lor 2 mills on every canal. The number of fighting men is placed 
at 800. The inhabitants are Shias, and are friendly with those of the 
villages of Abdal Aziz Khel and Bar Mahamad Khel, but at enmity 
with their Saini neighbours of Mishti and Shekhan. (4gha Adédas.) 

MANIZAI— 

A sub-division of Razar, Yisafzai, Péshawar, which comprises the following 
villages:—Kalii Khan, Adina, Talandai, Tarikai, Dandéka, Managai, and 
Daghi. It is situated on the left bank of the Ochkhwar, between the Ako 
Khel and Mahamadzai divisions. (Bedlew.) 

MANJAI— 

A district of the Khatak hills, Kohat district, consisting of the upper half of 
the Lowaghar range. The hills which compose it are among the strongest 
on the whole Trans-Indus frontier. The Manjai Khataks used to plunder on 
the roads in their vicinity, but they have now settled down. (Zay/or.) 

MANJAI GHAKAI~— , 
A pass which leads over the Laram range of mountains from Manjai in 
Naikbi Khel, Swat to Dir. From Barikot 2 roads go up to Diolai in 
the Naikbi Khel hills, then over the Manjai pass to Gaonrai in the 
Tormang glen, then to the Panjkéra, and along its banks 12 miles to 
Dir. The distance is 56 miles, and it is the sbortest but most difficult 
route, only practicable for footmen, Alimula says the ascent is 6 miles 
and the descent is 6 miles (4 kos) ; that there are plenty of trees on It, 
and snow lies on it all the year round, and it is impassable for camels and 
horsemen and difficult even for footmen. This pass is closed by snow from 
November to March. Captain Lockwood, however, has ascertained beyond 
doubt that it is quite practicable for laden mules. Manjai is the name of 
the Laram range in Bar Swat. (Bellew, Alimula, Lockwood.) 

MANJI— 
An outpost on the Gomal border, situated at the south of the valley, 
2 miles east of the Shirani pass, ll miles north-west of the I.ani post, and 
6 miles south-west of Tata. It has a garrison of 40 cavalry, 21 infantry, 
Panjab Frontier Force, with 8 Guide sowars. a 

It watches the Shirani and Zarwani passes and was built to stop Vaziri 
raids in the Tank valley. There isa bungalow for visiting officers within 

_ the post. (Carr, Macgregor, Paget.) 

MANJIWALA— 

A village in Maorat division, Bani district. ‘There is a detachment of 
4 mounted police here who occupy a masonry-built post. 
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MANJWEL— 
A valley in the Bozdér hills, rising in the centre portion of the Manjwel 
Sham. From this high ground, which is the watershed between the 
Sanghar and the Raknof branch of the Kahs, 3 valleys etretch away in 
a north-cast direction, the easternmost being the Bil Baloch, the centre 
Manjwel valley, the westernmost the Pathan valley, whilst to the south 
is the Khetran valley of Rakai. 

The Manjwel valley runs in a direction nearly due north or north-by- 
cast and is about 10 miles in length: its width varies from a few hundred 
yards to about a mile. Its surface is meadow land, with a few fair plote of 
cultivation, dependent on rain; here or there, ita soil is said to be 3 

On either side east and west, it is bounded by ranges of hills jutting out 
north from the Manjwel Sham and running more or less parallel to each 
other, both of a similar flinty formation with jagged tops, the range to the 
west being the lower of the two, and neither being accessible to any but 
footmen. 

The drainage of the valley is carried north by a watercourse ordinarily 
dry, but containing a few pools which rarely ever dry up entirely ; this water- 
course, running north for about 9 miles or more, takes a turn north-north- 
west through what is known as the Sikandi pass, bounded by high hills right 
and left; length of pass 1 mile, width 80 to 100 yards. 

Issuing from this pass, the Manjwel watercourse is met by that of the 
Pathan valley, whence it turns off north-east and is soon after known as the 
Sanghar, being met by the Bil Beloch watercourse. The Manjwel valley 
belongs to the Gholamant Bozdars and contains 3 mud forte— 

(1.) Namardi Kot, 4 miles from the head of the valley, deserted. 
Graziers sometimes take shelter here by night. 

(2.) Morid Khan Kot, residence of the head of the clan, from whom it 
is named. 

(3.) Nindwani Kot, at the entrance to the Sikandi pass, deserted. 

The valley is generally devoid of trees. Its climate is similar to that of 
Rakni valley ; the southernmost portion of the valley is claimed by the 
Khetrans for 2 miles or thereabouts ; hence, the Bozdars are unable to cul- 
tivate here, nor will they allow the Khetrans to settle, arguing that their 
hereditary boundary is the Manjwel watershed. (Davidson, Macgregor, 
Pir Bakhsh.) 

MANKI— 
A village in the Khatak hills of Péshawar, 10 miles south-west of Akora, 
and containing 55 houses. (Lumsden, Davidson, Peer Bukhsh.) 
MANSAROWAR— : 
A lake said to exist in Bajawar, situated on a mountain 30 miles from 
Band-i-Biravol, and continually supplied with water from the perpetual 
snow. (Court.) 
MANSERA— ; 
A division of the Haz&ra district comprising the northern portion, and 
consisting principally of the country drained by the Kaohér, the Siran 
and the Mangal rivers. 

It is again sub-divided into the following :—1, Bai; 2, Mangal; 3, Nawa- 
shahar; 4, Dhamtawar; 5, Kadri; 6, Sherwan; 7, Garhiéo; 8, M&nsera; 
9, Garhi Habibala; 10, Shinkiari; 11, Bhairkand; 12, Koneh; 183, 
Bhogarmang; 14, Balakot ; 15, Kagan. 
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Statistics of villages in the Manscra Division of the Hazara 
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x & & § 
5 > Ss 3s 9 
3/3 q a z a 
9 5 a 
a | < Zz z a2) 4 
ea ees 
Bai .. | Daban a | S83)... 108 | 1 
a Bandi Pahar ... | 34]. 60)... 1; 9 ss 
= Samli Dheri__... a | S50]. sai, 2 3 
fs Rangot Makrels we | SI]. 7 3 3 on 
Ze . | Bui Khas ‘ai we | POO] 61 1 10 . 
i .. | Lakmanug ia ve | 982]. 210 6 1 : 
Fe .. | Sial Kot , we | 512] 86; 2 a oe 
2 Bandi a i] 416 |. We Wal ae . 
“ Patan Chota... {| 508 |... 102) 10}... ry 
| Indrisari 46) ... 66 Vel) sd 
i | Birangali a ve | 988) oe 176) *. 7/1 i 
s Malas ae ve | MO] oe 78 1 3 Me 
rv Phalkst ae we {L018 |... 186 7 2 
Ff, «| Dheki Khetar® ... | 204] we 60 4 1 
Mangal .. | Banda Pirkhan .,, | 4050]... 244 6 7 
- ” | Bandi Dhundan wef TPT] an 2s], 3 3 5a 
n a | Gojari oe 242 7 a 2 i 
» + | Baldhert 484 69 4 5 
o + | Tanan oa | 968} .. 52 1 4 as 
” eve | Sajkdt 364 56 1 
” ae} Morkalan 372 | 76 1 2 
4 ! 
Kawa Shebr ... | Chak? wah a | S58]. 88]. 1 
PY « | Bands Kazi se ve | 450 dae 87 1 1 
. .. | Kekol . | 87]. 162 2 3 
" | Mira ia 203 53 1 
» ve | Chatri iil esis 340 see 56 2 oo 
Dhamtawar ...; Khokher 30) 53 1 l 
” .; Banda Sahib Khan bed a] a 3] | 1 4 . 
” w. | Nacaki - | 8Ht ot 68 1 
si | Mohar Kalan... Sy] asa | 7 67 os 
Dhamtaor_—... | Sarbbane ei .. | 646 78 4 4 
» + | Asis Mang on va | 230 55 7 1 . 
” «. | Bagnutar ia .. | 820 eo 1 2 
" .| Miran Mall... | 688 105 4 1 ‘ 
Bhera ws ; Bho rh .. | 932 001 x. | ae || om dix 
” on Kaskj Ban es vf 480 ! we 61 | on ay | oe 
| | : 
Ss eee 
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District, furnished by Cavtain Wace, Settlement Officer. 
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e | fs ! Race of 
of of : ri | Produce. Water-eupply. . B Inhabi 
$s' @4 a oe ‘ 8 
finn Oe a a t aa € E ' = { 
° | § & a 3 (3 z ; & 
ma ié ' g!iéjalm hee 
. 1 ! “| i . 
106 t Bice, til, sarsop,! Aqueduct ... | Afi 168 Karale, 47 A 
\ | | kangni, makai 4 bie 230 others, wane, 70 Gujers, 
208 | 255 jo ton [oe [Ditto _ (Two aprings | Do. . «MT eters 108 Gujare, @ Syade 
2) 32] wz} ..j...{ a]... | Ditto ... | Bavines, near Do. Karals, 85 Byada, 364 others. 
12) 21} 190) 0)... ] 1 Ditto We rom i ravine, Do. . 8 Karelia aan ara 71 othere. 
e6| es! oo]... | 1] 4 Ditto sy. | quadnetece| ri, (in adasa: sa bu abis asi cakes 
ce | 4847 WI] Wb .. Pw. Ditto ..| Gprings ..| Do.... | Sos Saran 4 Bed 117 others. 
we | 3O1Y 6} 0.1. Ditto gd Streams, neer Do. .. | 866 Sararas, 64 64 others. 
«| BO) 97] yo. is 3 eget nods, 60 Gujare, 
| S84) VB] |]... Rice, til, sereon, | Une spring... | A few.. | $70 Beraras, 189 others. 
kangal, make | | 
. | 917} 106) 00 |, Ditto Two springs | Do, ... | 75 Garares, 361 Gujars, 7 Dhands 
17| 199 | 222 | 21 3|..] Ditto w- | Aqueduct ... Do. ... | 708 Kavala 11 Dhsnda, 32 Onjars, 
3| 252] 2139/...) 2 Ditto ... | One spring...| Do. ... | s'Kerale 16 Daunda, ¢i Amine, 
| 683] 26] y | 5 Ditto +». | Streams, near | Do. ... le Awan Awane, 67 Gojare, ¢ Syads, 
1) 168 | 184] 3 | 2 ele Ditto .. | Springs Do. ~ pages 20 Karals, 0 Synde, 
| others. 
7 oat | 110} .. | 2] 10]... | Wheat, barley, ear-) From ravine! Do. ... | 90 Jaduns, 66 Byads, 902 Awana, 
i so0, rice, Uke, aod aque- | 405 others. 
mung. uCcs. 
1] 246 |... | 6 ; Ditte | Aqueduct ...| Do. ... | 79 Jadans,7 Syeda, Amir Khon, 
{| 180] UM]. 2] 2]... | Wheat, barley, ear | Stream, near| Do. ... Sane Byeds, 31 Tanaclis, 
son, maka. 
wf ue? dol |u| fo. | Ditto ... | Prom ravines | Do, ... 186 Jaduns, 19 Byade, 39 Tansolis 
4) 277) 8 | |. | ae |. | Ditto es neue Do, .., segue. 3 Swale, 15 Careras, 
ravine. 
4| 218/ 10 1]. | Ditto is wel and | Do. ... Oe @ Brads, 214 Awane, 
1) 21, 339)... ) 2] 3/..] Ditt 3 Peeing "and! Do, ... | 136 Jedans, 67 Tenaolis, 14 Amir 
ae { a from Mangal.| Khana, 163 others ‘ 
a) 3 | 7 7 | .. |... | Wheat, barley, ma-)] A spring ...| Do... | 102 sees Coe, 19T anaolia, 
me ae mung, 319 others. 
{ angi, 
| 121 8 | Ditto .. | From ravine..| Do. ... ee ee 
i = 
6| 770) 97 /..., 16] 2/1... | Ditto | AQuedust ... ; a ee eee 
Vy deh; My yo] ed | Ditto si Revines and Do. ... ee En. Syeda, 78 Awans, 
aquedac! 
wo {| M8) 981d. | va | oe | Ditto | Ravine | ow. 18 Syeda, 04 Moguls, 173 Awana, 
1} 118 61|..1 6)... |... | Wheat, barley, ma-| From ravine, | A few., | 105 Tansolis, 10 Dbands, 
kai, Giese, kung: near. Awana, 97 others. 
qram, 
1) 28) 162} 000] 7]. ye | Dito ‘ss From water- | Do. .. 04 setene, 6 ¢ aR 39 Awaos, 
act. 
-. | 210] ag Ditto ... | Besan ravine | Do. ... 8 Gajarn 68 
| 174] 88 Ditto ss Kankar ra-| Do.... | 11 a 100 Turks le Awana, 
Vv a 
4] sor} oa] ..!... | 6] | Ditto | From sque- Do. ... 1a dada, Gyede, 183 Awans, 
a 
| 951] 296 Ditto ws From ravine Do. ... Se ee 
an 
| 196 | 268 2| 3 Ditto ons Aqueducts ane? Do... iy setae 1 Ree 2 ere 
{| 903) 82] 0.1 3] 6] 2} Ditto ... | Prom ravine| Do... 1s byede, st Karals, 80 Awnns, 
«| 178 BO le Pa Vora pac veuwee - ice aes ur Tenasis, 0 Awana, 116 
wf Mel word. dd. dee sf .. | 4 Tansolie, 975 Awans. 160 
x ; 
had ig Ph se ct UNE rie oe ee ee a ee 
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Statistics of villages in the Mansera Division of the Hatara 
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9s « | Gohe 673 7 
x «| Jarl a we | 695 1 8 
Sharwapn - | Gada 500 1 Vv 
. . | KOtiala 49% 16 “ 
" Geers Chtare, al as i] 14 
ie «| Phobar tes a | 828 3 1 
Garhian « | Lagan eet ew | SIO] we 1 6 
be . | Balbag Tarli... | 806] es 2] 10 
“6 -» | Bedra ee s+ | 927 1 4 
” oo Debgiran wii se | 202 1 
" o | Sela... we «| 653 1 6 
” ++ | Shahelis “ve | 968 1 2 
” o. | Ogre... ee oe] 681 1 2 : 
” |) Potha se of 621], 1 3 | 
” | Matial ae 408 1 1 
” + | Rihar ane a. | 286 1 1 . 
” + | Gharala Su 430 6? 1 3 
” | Behali ow 468 74 1 4 
si + | Kobwarl ei ef MTT, 6}. } 
” «| Pawe ave oe | 468], 83 4) 2 1 
Mansera + | Utr Shisha ie we | 414]... 59 1 3 “ 
” + | Panodi Dheri ... oe | 468]... 100 1} 3 
, . | Pahhwal a | 206] 0. 50 ‘| 1 
. | Pir i {| Ba] eo}... 1 | ee 
” ‘~ | Chita Bata ar «| B70], 8a bie 
” “| Chahaer SMe w- { 870)... 8a aw 1; 2 
” + | Chakia pee ~{ 611 ae 104 5 1 ! 
” «> | Khairabad wis ta #0 re 86 tes 7 one 
. | Date iy | O74]. 192] — 
” -. | Sandhear ‘ee ef BOO] .. 134]... 1) 4 
Y + | Sufeds - | 461]... 7]. “ “ 
" --|Ghasi Kot... ve] 8804 6} .. sell ae 
Kot Kai ‘ ..| 600]. 93 1 | 1 | 
gl ee ee eee 
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| : 1 ’ Sore ee 
6 631 8 | al 7. Rice, wheat, barley, |! well | A tow. 
«| 3868 “a o o/. Wass, makai,bar- | From Gans} Do.... 
ler, tobacco. stream. 
2] 103 vo | oe |. | Ditto «~ | From stream | Do. 
.. | 200] 2890 16; 2]... | Ditto ; ee 9! Do 
1] 421 25 1 | «| | Bios oes = From Fain | Do. ... 
makal, gram, 
e wo! i] 7] 4)... [ | Di «cl epee wie 
4| as{ 42 2.11]... | Ditto -» | Sprieg | Do. . 
6! ier! 23 3/18)... | Ditto Ss ! Do. ... 
18| 20! 6 i | L| | Ditto De. Do. .. 
| 71) teeth eae. [cs ete barley, | From water-| Do. 
: kangnl, sarson. duet. 
3: 219 10 Bice Pe: ; Rice wheat makai, | Stream, near Do.. 
| i al. 
°| 208 | 16 | eect bt | 2]... | Wheat, barley, ee Do. . 
| le 
‘ ae a | Bas ne | Bitto ce 
aa ee 108 | ve foe | & [| Ditto ... | Bavine, near | Do, . 
6 ae at | | pel ia les Ditto _ | Aqueduet .. ot Do. . 
i 633! g9/...| 3/41]... | Wheat mang, ——e Do, . 
| kangal. | 
8) 685} jf | 1]... | Ditto eed oe .. | Do. 
8} 266) rio} ..] 7... 4}... | Ditto ‘ Teo age Do, . 
6] 338] 60!... + i]... | Ditto, sareon .., coe Do. 
3} 262] 39] ... 2 |. | Ditto From Mangal Do 
ver, 
| g3|...] @! 9 Ditto , | Stream, near | Do, . 
1! 303, og] ..] a | io Ditto .. | Ravine, near | Do, ... 
2) 631 o].../ 7; 1 Ditto ... | Two ravines ee 
| 198} 7] ../ 6 | = ' Makei ,| Stream =... | Do... 
3; $43 ie]... |. @ | Cadet | whest, barley ... | Aquedacts .. 7 Do. ... 
5 | 202 gal ot... uo]. | Meakat | Aqaeduct and) 
| | | a stream 
soa} 6]. ] |... [Wea mata. ; ities | Do. . 
| Sal} ga] ey... | es ss 
} 
4 378] 46 ra | Makai, wheat ... | Aqaeduct ...| A few.. 
9; 336] 40 ; | $s ' Ditte . | Ditto .. | De. . 
903 | 261 |. . | Ditto ... | Ditto Do. . 
a2] og fs “a ; ie 
{ 
#| 4871 100 ‘) 1 Wheat, barley, rice | Aqueduct... pA fow 
By} 26] 21 scl M Maksl, wheat ...|/Stream =... | Do. 
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428 ee 114 Awans, 63 Byads, 
108 Te las 

 Tunsoln, Awans, @ Byads, 
$64 Tensclis, 62 Awana, 800 


Do. ... | 321 Tanaolis, 87 Others. 


426 Tanaolis, 65 otbers, 


. = 103 Awana, 86 Byads, 


1eb Tanaolla, 916 otbore 

170 Tanaolis, 945 others. 

6A 20 Awene, 1 
Pat 310 others. 

a , 99 Awans,7 Byade, 


wn Bete ss isapcis 
: ‘an 
6 otbers. 


100 0 Teneols 08 Awans, $4 Gajare, 
$ Tissole 167 anes, 4 Kerala, 
2 Th tie, 79 A 41 Gyads, 
anise wand, 

1 others. 
19 Teseolla 188 Awans, 168 Ses- 
te, 29 others. 
~ 108 Awana, 28 Bwe- 
i6 “Taneolis “7 Awnne, 53 Pe 
7” "Teneo sa toe a 6 Syade, 

a, wens, 
2 others. 


5 Tensolis, 10 Awana, 0 Tarks, 


362 o 
. ... | 100 Tenaolis, 166 Awana, 14 Byads, 


141 others. 
138 Tanaolis, 65 Awene. 16 Pa- 
thane, 360 others. 
121 Taneolls, 61 Awans, 66 Syada, 
118 others. 
23 Tanaoclia, 60 Awans, 4 Sy ds, 
others. 


3n6 
16 8 868 Awana, 3 Khatria, 
1 


7 a 166 Tanzolle, 160 
Awana, 


| others. 
: 118 Tanealla 76 Awana, 16 Maliar, 


6 Swratis. 68 Gyedes, 127 A 
wens, 
193 others. 
| sotto Oye, 8 Pthans, 
0 Beal Te 16 Byeda, 4% Gujars, 


35 others. 
; 100 Tanssls S76 Awana, 38 Ge- 
jare, 100 others. 
. 1 Gade Patbane, 38 Osjae 


a3 aie, ae 88 Brads, 2 Tanaclia, 
779 othere. 
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Statistics of villages in the Mansera Division of the Hazara 
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Bub- Division. Names of Headmen, 
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Mansera Labar Kot. 
“ ... | Muadhar > sed 
7 Tarber 
7 Harmale tee 


Bararkot 
Balulajagir sus we 


Garhi Habibuls 









poi ob og ort o£ of =f £ : ¢ = | Namber of ploughs. 
fa i ae ee 
: og : : i Mosques. 
op wow w — 
i : i Gay 8 : Shops. 
: aint os : : -° ops. 





es an Gackt Habibala 
5 Do. do. Khas on 
Shinkiari Bajna ove 
be ... | Bedadi ae +48 70 1 3 2: 
‘ Pirds Banda 707 128 1} 3 i 
. _| Tanda si 038 |... 186}... 1} 4 se 
lee ee | | ee alae : 
Ineyatabad 556 91 65 1 4 we 
7 ... | Gandluan ee ow | 436] .. 66 2 1 4 ie oi 
” Nahag . 408 sz}, pat lass its 
i , | Merajia vi 261] 52 net 1 1 a 
x ..| Hamshirian we | B3B] ow. 74 wae 1 2 ae 
“ w. | Jaba Leg wf amt. 70|  ... ree ws 
* ... | Mangan a ws [L015 | o mi]... 1 1 o 
Bhair Kund ... | Bhair Kund Utila eee (ULB |. 170 iia 3 21 on 
. .. | Bhair Kund Tarla - oe | 287] o.. 67 ei 1 2 oo 
» . | Tarba Utla 228 ve | 487}... 92 see 1 1 oo 
‘i ..| Tarbs Tarla we} 587)... 127 one 1 2 re 
- .. | Khaki we we [1,907 |. 178 |. 2 ae “ 
‘s .. | Sherpur abe we | 618]... 121 st 1 3 ne 
e | Khwajgan., ee AUF A ss 82]... i ia ve 
3 ... | Mahkpur vee ww | G43]... 113 3 4 
” .-. | Neokot a ww [| 7738 [ .. 162 2 4 
i «| Sonal ies we} 440]. 65 1 1 ; 
» .. | Ghaniao tee Pe mer 2 oa ere 64 
” ... | Gull Bagh a we | M5} 76 
rs .. | Safdar Shahmari «| 360]... 65 
betes teeedie eee ee a Wi ten esi a ap A Si es 
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“$ ea { g 3 || Produce, Water-supply B ete: 
es) sa| sis| 5 8 
=| o> a | oO! os “ §: = 
4 & 
o | 8 4 E | a 3 i = 
ato! o'elz o a 
| 483 | 102 Te lias 19g Swotia, 7 Byes, 76 Tensolis, 
he 
wa} 2 “met makal ... | Aquedactand | A few.. |19 8 oF Tapes: 6 Patbana, 
elream. 
250 Hp eT ... | Streams ... | None. oe. 8 Tansois, 64 Awana, 
263 93 7 "eyed a Tansolis, 4 Jaduns, 
175 | 27 | | ee fe | ee | Mekal .. | Biver Kansr | A few.. se rads, 6 @ Awans, 116 Gujars, 
935; 22)... | .. | .. |. | Wheat, makal, rice; Ditto  .../ Do. ... 40 Swatis, 29 Pathans, $9 Rangar, 
383 others. 
360 | 154 0 Ewatia, 64 Byade, 13 Sials, 219 
3| 364) 51 2)... |... | Wheat, makai .../ Aquedact ... | A few.. o Seats 109 Gujars, 281 oth. 
8] 347! 166 7112]... | Ditto, rice "| Biver Kunar| Do. ... | 16 8watie, $6 Awans, 33 Dh 
347 others. 
| 604] 99 364 4 Gwotis, 180 188 Gujary, 364 Kha- 
| 455] 103 sr3 rats, 25 Spade, 16 Pathans 
6] 162 1 4)... ]... | Wheat, makai  ... | Siran river. | A few.. a 7 vais, Arans, 12 Dhands, 
lo] 453) 63 10! ... |... {| Ditto, makal, rice | Spring —... |_ Do. ... ome Soest, 15 Teasolla, ¢Deands, 
10} ssi] 27 12]... | Ditto ... | Slran river... | Do. ... om Bwatie, 14 Pathans, 13 Hia- 
as, o |; 
10} 823| 39]... ]...) 1]... | Ditto .. | Aqueduct ...| Do. ... | 566 Swatis, 71 Awana, 136 Gajars, 
293 O[ of. J. do. | Ditto sh to .. {| Do... 153 Swetis, 1 Pathana 34 Awane, 
3] 287} 10 3] 8]... ] Ditto ... | Stran river... | Do. ... m6 Brats 20 Hotis, 9 Gujars, 
others, 
6] 193) 4]... |... | Wheat, makei ... | Good | None... se sr al 28 Gajars, 
280 12 bs saa San , 96 Awans, 49 Gujare, 
1 
178 3 Wt. | io... fow., | @ Tanaolis, 61 Awans, 15 Pa- 
Wheat, makai Spring A few: thane, 196 others, 
2) 265 | 490 sabres makal, bar-| Ditto Do. ...| 390 Tapaolia, 14 Pathans, 07 
Awnaoe, 204 others. 
2) 3477 Ol] we Pot Whect, maka! .., | Stream Do. ... ae 292 Gajers, 
4] 338 calles aac P Oz, a} Di w.. | 185 Gwatis, | 208, Tansolls, 108 
4 Ditto Ditto Do, Dh eedn bes oth 
17; 700| 14 9| 32]... Wheee maka, rice, | [char river... | Do. ... ha, ses othe ayads, 164 Alio- 
arloy, others. 
3! 114 6) ..t 2} ado. [Ditto . .. | Ditto we | Do... $6 Gwatis, 46 Tanaolis, 61 Awans, 
136 others. 
7! got 2) ..] @]... |... | Wheat, makal, rice | Siran Do. ... ms Greite, 0) Tansons, 84 8700 
8) 216 8 | 13 | ... | Ditto «| Siren river... | Do. .., [It fll 33 Tanaolio, 
18} 330} 30 3; 3 Wheat, s barley, aie Siran Do- .., | 618 ee 190 Tane- 
kai o 
12] 264] 58 «| 38 pitta” w. | Aquedact ... | Do. .., SS ee 
others. 
7/ 261 3]. 2} 6 Makai, wheat... | Siran Do. 136 ae Tanaolis, 16 Pa- 
9] 20) 15] 0). 4) 2 Makai, rice ... | Sivan river... | Do. ber ig ec 
10; 433; 19 afl Wheat, makel, rice | Ditto | Do, ... | 08 ievane. Us Oyen oe tenes 
7} 932 1 a}... |... | Barley, makel, rice |@treaam _... | Do. a: Syads, 368 Tanaolis, 
-] a] a i ae , [98 . 53 Teanolis, 0 Jedune, 
1% 
466 | 153 a és 128 Geatie, 160 Gujare, 49 Tana- 
18 Bwatis, 47 Gyade 63 Tanaolis, 
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a Y 3 3 9 
3a | 32 8 g 3 4 
8/4/24) 2 | 4 a] 
Bhair Kund ...| Maswal va | BO] .. cr ate i 
» ++] Harids Maira ... 435 79 ; 1 2 : 
Konsh «| Acharian oe | 905 161 a 3 @ S44 
» +» | Balfmang B77 | an 82 1 3 : 
” «» | Bathal va 1,025 167 1] 31 3 
” «| Chinarkdt 458 m1 , 3 @ ; 
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District, furnished by Cartan Wace, Settlement Oficer—concld. 
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MANSERA— 
A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district, 15 miles from 
Abbottabad, on the left bank of a stream. 

It has 974 houses, 56 shops, and 3 mosques. The population amounts 
to 3,171 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 809 Swatis, 48 Syads, 470 
Tanaolis; total 1,844. The water supply is from the river below it and 
springs on its banks; the water is good and plentiful. The produce 
consists of Indian corn, barley, wheat, &c. Supplies are procurable here in 
large quantities after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 48 
horses, 1,480 cattle, 99 sheep, 6 mules, 46 donkeys, and 363 others. 

The headmen are Zaman and Hasen. The village is commanded at 
short artillery-range by a hill to the west and by the thana to the east. 
There is a square fortalice, built of stone, with leopholed walls 20 feet high. 
There is a detachment of 1 inspector and 24 police constables here. 

During the Sikh rule, there were several fights etween the Sikhs and the 
people near this place. There is a small fortalice, a tehsil, a thana, and a 
dak bungalow here. (Macgregor, Wace.) 

MANSERA TANAWAL— | 

A tract of country inhabited by Tandolis, which is included in the 
Mansera tehsil. It is bounded west and north by the Siran, east by the 
Mansera and Abbottabad road, and south by the Hazara plain. It con- 
sists of 4 parts, viz., Kachi, Babarhan, Sherw&n and Garhian. Kachi and 
Babarh&n are mountain glens and are separated from Sherwaén and Garhidn 
by a bare range (highest point Biliani 6,200) commencing with the Habiba 
hill near Abbottabad cantonment and ending at Bir on Siran road. The 
villages in this tract are small and owned by Tanfolis, Awans, &c. In 
character the Tandolis are quiet and industrious and fond of taking service, 
but history shows they can be truculent and cruel; the Aw4ne, are still more 
hardy and industrious, and were located in Garhian by Tandolia for the 
purpose of holding Tanawal territory against the Swatis. The area in acres 
of this tract according to the survey of 1868-9 is— 








Cultivated, Uncultivated. Total. 

Kachi .., an we = 4,133 18,217 22,350 
Babarhan us .. 38,439 8,580 12,019 
Shérwan ea aw 4,900 25,732 30,632 
Garhiain ids » =16,406 29,378 45,784 
Total «. 28,878 81,907 1,10,785 


The crops are wheat, barley, mustard, tobacco, maize, rice, kangni, til, 
cotton, gur, haldi. 
The population is— 


Kachl. Babarhan, Sherwin. Garbiain. 
Total souls ... ves 6,741 3,429 §,421 11,178 
Families... we 1,145 570 1,048 1,936 
Souls per family ri 6 6 5 5 
» square mile te 193 180 113 115 
and they own cattle as follows :— 
Head. Head per 100 souls, 
Kachi sai ive a 8,297 124 
Babarhan oe fe wa 3,878 114 
Shérwin cs Sk von 4,524 92 
Garhién Sg 2 we 12,217 101 
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Kach) has 26 villages, and is divided into 3 tracte, viz., lst, on left bank of 
Siran, called Bir Dara, 6 villages; 2nd, Dana (hill), 10 villages; Srd, Tari 
Dara (or glen), 10 villages. The climate is nearly as hot as the Haripor 
plain, but the harvests are good, 

Babarban has 29 villages in 4 small glens, which all join in the Chamhad 
ravine at the head of Shingri. Its population is dense; both cattle and 
grass are abundant. The hills are bare of trees. 

_ Shirw&n has 39 villages, and cattle are plentiful; the principal crops are 
in the radi. 

Garhidn has 61 villages: mostly situated on low bare hills, with hard subetra- 
tum of rock, from which springs break out rapidly after rain. The culti- 
vators are a sturdy, thrifty race of Awans, aud cattle are plentiful. The 
rabi is the most certain crop. (Wace.) 

MANSUFDAR— 
A village of 26 houses in Yosafzai, Peshawar district, situated 1 mile south 
of Nawakala; water supplied from 1 well. (Lumaden.) 

MANSUR— 
A principal division of the Jadan tribe, (g. 0.) (Bell/ew.) 

MANSURI KHEL— 
A hamlet on the Thal, Band district, 3} miles north-west of Sanawa and 
about 4 miles west of Shawa close to the Gangd ravine. 

It bas a mosque, 4 or 5 houses, and 40 or 50 head of cattle. The 
people are of the Gashti Khel section of the Kaki Khel clan of Nasrati 
Khataks. Water is brought from Shawa, 4 miles off, whither also the 
cattle goto drink. A good deal of wheat is grown on the sand of 
the Thal. (Roes.) 

MANZAKI— 
A village in the Mahstd Vaziri country, 14 miles from Kanigoram on 
the road to Dawar. It is situated between two streams and consists of 
40 houses; beyond the stream to the south are 30 other houses. It has 
a water-mill. The tribe of the inhabitants is-Shaha Khel. It can turn 
out 100 fighting men, who are at feud with Dawar. (Agha Abbas.) 
MARAI— 

Two villages in Samalzai, Kohat district, 22 miles north-west of Kohat at 
the foot of the Dobala range. They are called Bar Marai and Kaz Mar&i re- 
spectively. Formerly there was a fort here, situated on an eminence. The 
villages contain together about 200 houses, and can turn out 150 fighting 
men. They are placed 1 mile apart. There are 4 sections, tiz., Lagh- 
mani and Tarkhizéi in upper Mardi, and Bahi Khel ; and Hindki ip Kiz 
Marsi. The water-supply is drawn from the Starghar spring and this irri- 
gates all their fields and is used for drinking purposes. A police post 
for 20 sepoys was built here on a hill to the north of upper Marai 
in 1868 during Daolatzai rupture. The inhabitants pay only Rs. 200 to 
Government, and some deductions were made in 1869 for good service. Bar 
Mardi is situated on an open level plateau in a very commanding and good 
position. It has a great deal of cultivation, much of which is immgated ; 
there is a beautiful spring to the north of the village, which bas a never ailing 
supply of good water. Its walls are 15 feet high, 10 feet thick, built of stone. 
It is commanded on the north by the hill on which the police poat is placed 
and on which there was formerly a fort belonging to It. To the south is 
a large fort belopging to Syads, and to the west on a epur of the Mani Khel 
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“ yange is a large round masonry tower which commands the upper portion of 
the cultivation. The police post consists of an inner and an outer enclosure, 
Its water is brought to it by a canal. Its garrison is one jemadar and 20 
men. The best way to take this village would be to blow in a gate, but 
care should be taken to blow in one which leds to the heart of the village 
and not merely to a private enclosure. 

Kaz Marai is situated at the end of a spur from the main Tira range 
and the houses are built in terraces. To the north is a tower, higher up, on 
the spur which commands the whole village. These two villages could 
furnish considerable supplies. The inhabitants are Bangash and are cele- 
brated as the bravest of that not very brave clan. The population of 
Bar Mar8i is 162 souls, of which 65 are adult males; that of Lower, 357 
souls and 133 adult males. 

A raid was made on Marai on the 11th September 1868 by 600 to 700 
Orakzais headed by Tira Milas. They attacked in 3 parties; one, the lower 
village and was beaten back; a second took up a position in front of the 
Upper Marai; while a third took up a position in a ravine. After 1 hour’s 
firing the 2nd and 3rd combined and made an assault on Upper Marai and 
took it, but were driven out by a party of 6 police. Reinforcements from 
neighbouring villages then came up and they bolted, having lost 3 killed, 
5 wounded. 

Captain Cavagnari then came up with some villagers he had collected, but 
the raiders had all retired. They were led by Mulas and consisted chiefly 
of Zakha, Aka Khel and Malikdin Khel Afridis. The jemadar of the 
police post was murdered here in 1872. (Plowden, Cavagnari, Macgregor.) 

MARAMZAI— 
A village in the Kohat district, which contains 100 houses. It is probably 
not far from Bilttang. (4gha Abbas.) 

MARAO— 
A plain belonging to the Bagtis situated north of the east portion of 
the Siaf plain, from which it is divided by a high and precipitous range of 
hills. Its extent is 4 miles north to south and 5 to 6 miles east to west. 
In its south-east corner it is dotted with trees; otherwise, it is quite bare. 
There is a patch of cultivation, of a few acres, in its west portion; but all 
the rest is lying waste and uncultivated, though it consists of the finest 
arable land and was once famous for the quality and quantity of corn which 
it produced before the Mari and B&gti feuds commenced. 

It is bounded north by the Barbaj range; south by the high range 
between it and the Siaf; east by a continuation of the above, which 
bowever is easier and far less precipitous; west by a hill jutting out from 
the Barboj, almost closing in on its southern boundary. 

The chief outlets (commencing from the east) from the Marao valley are— 

J. Rahi, no water, fit for camels. 

2. Kana, difficult, impracticable for camels. 

8. Gadi, main route to the Derajat, (vid Loti plain and lower Sori pass,) 
practicable for caméls laden ; water, fair, at ite foot. 

4. Maimani, open into north-east portion of the Sisf, water brackish, 

_ somewhat easier than the Tasi. 

The main outlet of the plain is to Dera Bagti, vid the Siaf or Dahar 
pass, water good, practicable for camels, though difficult on account of 
boulders. The drainage of the Marao plain is by a watercourse covered 
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with enormous boulders, running east to west and issuing into the Sisf by 
the Siaf pass. 
It belongs to the Shambani section, and is said to possess a very fertile 
soil, and to have produced wheat of a very inferior kind. (Paget.) 
MARDAN— 
A village in the Kamalzai division of Yisafzai, Pesh&war district, situated 
on the nght bank of the Kalpani nala, 14 mile north of Hoti. It has 
350 houses, 10 Hindi shops and 16 mosques, (of which 196 are inhahited by 
Pathans, 15 by Hindas, 50 by Pirs) and is supplied with water from 71 
wells. It is the residence of one of the Hoti Khans. Its sections are: 
Digan Khel, Bara Khan Khel, Bahadir Khel, Bam Khel. The headman 
is Ishmail, and he draws an annual allowance of ‘Rs. 500 from Govern- 
ment. (Lockwood.) 
MARGAZAI— 
A ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in the Baga hill and draining 
into the Khajéri brauch of the Sori. (Davidson.) 
MARGHOZ— 
A village in the Utmannéma division of Yésafzai, situated in the open, 1 
mile from Thandkii and 44 miles south-east of Swab!. The village is 
divided into two divisions by the Jah&ugira and Torbela road, called 
Yara Khel and Aka Khel. In Aka Khel there are 240 houses, of which 
139 are Pathans, 8 shops and 3 mosques. The headmen are Bostén and 
Nirala. In Yara Khel there are 192 houses, of which 158 belong to Pathans, 
and it has 1 shop und 6 mosques. The headmen are Sharif and Sarfaraz. 
This village is famous for its tobacco, which sells at Rs. 10 to 12 per maund. 
The water-supply is from wells and tanks. (Lockwood.) 
MARGHOZ— 
A village in Hashtnagar, Péshawar district, 1 mile south of Abazai. Khash 
Alt says, it could formerly turn out 250 fighting men. It is a hamlet of 
Abazai. 
MARHAD— 
A village which Alimula describes as situated to the east of Salarzai 
Binér, near the Indus. It contains 400 houses. Possibly it is near 
Kabalgram, and is inhabited by Chagharzais. (d/eemoolz.) 
MARHEL— 
A tribe who reside to the west of the Dera Ishmail border. They are a section 
of the Shirdni tribe, and number 150 men, and inhabit, with the Kapip 
tribe, the Spasta valley. The present Chief of the Marhéls (this is one of 
the few Pathan tribes that acknowledge one Chief) is Kakar Khan. 
They are situated with the Shirant tribes on their north and cast, the 
Mandi Khel on their west, the Kapip on their south. 
Directly the winter commences at Spasta, the Marhél tribe, with their 
flocks of cattle, come down, in 4 villages, into the low ranges of hills on the 
border of British territory, viz. :— 
At the mouth of the Chaodwan Zam, Headman, Samand Khan. 


3 yd Wallia, ” Kakar Kh&n. 
” sy Guioba, i Par Dil Khan. 
Kirm, ‘5 Raz Gil. 


They bring ‘down potters’ clay and asafvetida for sale into British 
territory, only using bullocks. They return to Spasta about the Ist of May. 
For description of the Spasta valley and the routes to it, vide the Kapip tribe. 
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The Marhéls are thus connected with the Shirani tribe, and are divided 
into 4 sections, v#z.:— 


1, Abdi Rahman Zai; 2, Ibrahim Zai; 8, Harém Zai; 4, Kamal Zai, 


eee 
[ir | I 
Miadni. Babar. OUmr. 

| 

‘| | 

Lahar, Yakab. 
descendants | 
called Shiranis. j 
Chohal, descend- Marhéls. Kapips. 


ants called 
Chohal Khan. 





| | | 
Abdi Rahman Ibrahim Haram Kanal 
Zai, Zai. Zal. Zai. 


The Marhéls, though a small tribe, have a name for great bravery amongst 
the Pathans. 

The following information is extracted from a report by Captain 
Macauley: “The Marhéls enter British territory by the Chaodwan. 
They import bullocks, sheep, olive wood, nishtars, large and small, sha- 
nanna fruit, asafoetida, They export piece goods, grains of sorts, white 
and brown sugar, sugarcandy, molasses, salt. They are an agricultural and 
trading tribe, trading with the towns of Chaodwan, Driband, Misazai, 
Kiri Shamozai, and Vihowa. This trmbe has never given any trouble. 
(Carr, Macgregor, Mahamad Gul, Macauley.) 

MARI— Lat. 29°32'57". Long. 69°55’20", Elev. 

A hill on the Rajanpar frontier, 16 miles from Drigri, 23 miles from 

Harand. It is ascended by a path leading up from Garmaf, a watering 

place in the Kalgari ravine. 

The hill commands an excellent view of the Jandran range, the Sham and 
Phailawar plains, and the Siah Koh; whilst easterly the view of the Derajat 
extends as far ag the Indus. The surface of the hill is hard and rocky, but 
covered with excellent grass, on which the Gorchanis graze their sheep; 
there are also a few stunted trees and shrubs scattered over it here and 
there. It is uninhabited (a few Lisharis may be seen here and there, but 
not apparently settled down), being exposed to the attacks of Bagtis, Maris, 
Khetrans. 

Ite climate in the summer is far superior to that of the plains, the days 
being by no means uncomfortably hot, while the nights are cool with a pleasant 
breeze. Strange to say, though the climate of Mari in the summer is 
far cooler than that of the surrounding country, in the winter it is far 
milder than that of the Sham, Phailawar, and Moranj plains, situated at its 
foot. Owing to its being situated so near Drigri and Harand, it has been 
proposed to establish a sanitarium there for the garrisons of Rajanpar and 
‘Dera Gazi Khan; but the chief objections to this scheme are—1, the fear of 
water running short (as in 1871) ; 2, the position being an exposed one in 
the event of any misunderstanding arising with the Maris, Bagtis, Khetrans. 

The northern slope of Mari, down to the Kaha (known as the Ghat), 
which separates Mari from Dragal, is very stiff and abrupt (as is the 
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Stinilai slope of Dragal) ; ite western and southern slopes are easy; the east- 
ern slope is somewhat difficult. 

The water-supply is from a well, 11 feet deep, near a spring in the west 
Poon of the hill known as Zidrat, the water of which is good, but not very 

entiful. 

‘ The temperature of Mari in the hottest part of the cummer, in tents, has 
been registered as :— 
Morning wes “ve ... Maximum, 70° to 74° 
Mid-day ate sibs oe se 96° 
Evening ie eae Sed 3 8 

There are some tanks on the top of the hill, but the supply of water from 
them is precarious, the rainfall of Mari being very small. 

The small knolls on the summit would make excellent sites for houses. 
(Davidson, Bruce.) 

MARIS— 

A Balich tribe who inhabit the outer hills which surround Kachi on the 
east, north and north-west sides. They are subject to the Khan of Kalat, 
and nowhere touch on British territory. They are bounded north by the 
Tarins and Ltuis, east by the Khetrins and Bagtis, south by the Bactis 
and Kachi, west by Kachi and the Kakars. 

The Mari country may be divided into four separate districts, viz., Kahan, 
Mundahi, Jantali, Pbailawar and Nisao. 

Of these, Kahan was all that originally belonged to the Maris, all the 
others having been taken by them by the sword: Miéndahi was formerly 
part of Sebi, and was taken from the Bariizai Pathans in the time of Doda. 

The district of Jantal1, Phailawar and Nisao was tuken from the Hasanis 
by the Loharani Maris. 

The Maris have also lately purchased some lands at Kola from the Zar- 
khan Pathans, 

The Maris are divided into four main sections :— 

I, Ghazani; II, Loharani; III, Bijarini; [V, Mazarani. 

These are again sub-divided as follow :— 


I. Ghazani Sections— 

1. Bahawalzat ive 40 Resides chiefly at Kahan. The Ghazini sec- 
2. Mobandéni 100 tion generally live at Kahan, Méndahi 
3. Lanjani vw. 600 Khwat. 

4. Isanani via 80 

6. Jingiani = 450 

6. Naobandagini ate 20 

7. Sarwar veh 60 

8. Chalgari «100 

9, Abani aad 50 


ToTaL -» 1,400 


II. Loharani Sections— 


1. Kandarani 4. 200 Reside near Kahan and in the Sham and Phai- 
lawar. 

2. Giisarini 1. 200 Reside in Shim and Phailawar and near Nafiask. 

3. Sherani ... 600 Reside on the Bambor hills. anit 

4, Mabamadani .. 200 Reside in Sham, Phailawar and the Siah Koh. 


ToTaL .. 1,100 


The head-quarters of this section are at Nibdla-ki-Basti. 
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II. Bijarani Sectioms— 


1. Kalandarini . 110 Live round Mahmand and near Kola. This eee 
2. Somrani e 80 tion generally live about Kola, close to the 
3. Salirani » 110 Zarkban Pathans and in the vicinity of Thal. 
4. Rahmkini ~ 400 The whole tribe, however, is essentially noma- 
6. Pawadi » 200 dic, and so it is impossible to say exactly where 
6. Kiangaréni ve 200 each section lives. 

7. Kaiwani ~ 100 

8. Pirdid&ni e00) 

9. Shahéja » 100 


TotaL -» 1,500 


IV. The Mazarani section numbers 700, but they are now separated 
from the rest of the tribe, and live to the west of Sebi and north of the 
Bolan pass. They still acknowledge a nominal allegiance to the Chief, 
and pay him his one-fifth (panjak) share of plunder; otherwise, they are 
quite independent. This section is the one which gives such trouble in 
plundering caravans through the Bolan. 

A great many families of Maris settled in Sind long ago, many thou- 
sand souls are now resident in Lower Sind near Sakar and in the Khairpir 
territory. They have had no connection or even communication with the 
Maris of the hills for several generations. 

The following genealogy of the Mari Chief’s family, is given by himself :— 





oot 
Sajuk. 
| 
Kaisar. Nasar. 
| 
Darei. Bijar. 
ae 
* Dost Alt. Sobani. 
| | 
Babal. Khalil, Kamil. 
ee Haidar. Mita. Mebrab. Tark Ali. Haibat. Mahabat. 
Doda. Hasil. Gil sic Dost Ali. 
Gaiman. Baloch. 
Nor. Din Mahamad, daughter Toam 
Mahamad. Chief, died Gal Mahamad. = ed, fo Pam 
without heirs Bakhsh | Khan, 
° Mazari Chief. 
| | | 
Ghazan, Mehr Ula. Asad. Sher Mahamad. 
present Chief. 


* Dost Ali’s daughter married Gerozo Khan, Gorchani Chief. 
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Before the time of the lat Ghazan Kh&n, from whom the sectio 
takes its name, the Chieftaincy was in the Bijarani and Ree of 
the tribe. Vazir Aliani was Chief before Ghazan, and when he died he left 
two sons, both minors, and Ghazan was selected Chief, and the office has 
since continued in his family. Ghazan was married to a daughter of Vazir 
Nar Mahamad. The present Ghazan’s father was a half-witted man. in 
consequence of which his brother, Din Mahamad, was elected Chief. 

Bruce estimates the Maris at 4,000 men, Colonel Graham at 3,250, and Jacob 
at 3,000. Of course, in the case of an independent tribe like this, it is difficult 
to arrive at a just conclusion of their numbers ; these numbers have never been 
counted by any one, for the whole fighting strength of the tribe is never 
called out. Even during the operations in the Mart hills under Brown and 
Clibborn, the total numbers engaged against us were never estimated at 
more than 3,000, generally at 2,000 men. Now, on this occasion, there was 
every reason to induce a large muster; poor Clarke’s detachments had been 
treacherously surrounded and eventually massacred, and a considerable booty 
secured, so that when Clibborn’s far too weak detachment appeared, with 
a larger convoy in their possession, every motive must have appealed to 
the Maris to “come one—come all,”—cupidity, love of their country, thirst 
for blood, and the stern eagerness for the fray which must have moved 
such a gallant race as the Baloch undoubtedly are—yet the estimate never 
rose above 3,000, and we know such estimates never fall short of actual 
numbers. 

In estimating his numbers to an English officer, of whose motives he 
must be somewhat suspicious, a chief of a barbarous tribe is not likely ever 
to understate, and consequently we find even the chiefs in our own territory, 
whose statements can be tested, constantly exaggerating their numbers. 
In this latter case, however, there is a very close coincidence between the 
number of fighting men given and the total number of males shewn in the 
census, and it therefore seems probable that this last is really what is meant. 
By this calculation, taking the total number of Mari males at 4,000, there 
would be consequently about 8,000 souls in the tribes; therefore, one-third 
of this or 2,666 would be adult males. 

But in offering this estimate of the Mari strength, it must be remembered, 
on the one hand, that while the tribe could not possibly turn out all its 
strength of adalt males, it would probably be joined by the restless of other 
tribes round. 

The Mari country extends from the Bol&o pass to the Pbailawar plain, 
about 120 miles, and from thecrest of the Sartaf on the south, to Koli on 
the north, about 60 miles. This tract is for the most part barren bill, but 
it contains many extensive valleys and fertile spots. There are two main 
valleys in the Mari country. The Tali or Sundim4ri and the Lebri, or Kahan 
rivers both rise in the west slopes of the Siahkoh,a continuation of the 
Jandran range, and flow to the west, emerging into the plains of Kacht at 
Tali and Lehri respectively. The lower part of the Nara of Kachi, while 
yet in the hills, also divides the MazarSni Maris from the rest of the tribe. 
Jacob makes a mistake in stating that the Nara of the Khetrans runs from 
Barkbéo through Thal Chotiéli, to the Nara of Kachi, these two being 
totally distinct streams. 

The Maris are rich in cattle of all kinds and havea good many horees. 
Their habits are altogether predatory, and they plonder their neighbours 
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on all sides. There is little or no traffic through their hills, though the road 
by Kahan is a good one. 

The drainage of the Mari country runs east and west between very 
abrupt, impracticable hills, and the communications in this direction are 
comparatively easy, while those from north to south are very difficult. Still 
there is no doubt that the whole country is open to troops with artillery. 

Cultivation is very scant, and is only found near Kahan, and on the 
immediate banks of the streams; all the rest of the country has a barren, 
parched-up desolate appearance, and produces nothing. 

It is possible that there may be minerals of value in these hills, but no one 
has ever explored them. Petroleum is said to be found in them, and coal 
exists to the north in the Chimalang valley. 

No supplies could be reckoned on in these hills. Grass would probably 
be found after rain; wood would be everywhere scarce, and water only 
found at certain known spots, which it would always be necessary to ascer- 
tain carefully beforehand. 

Captain Sandeman makes some interesting remarks regarding the coercion 
of the Maris :— 

“ Although, like the Bigtis, it is essentially necessary to deal with the 
“€ Mari tribe as a whole, still, with regard to their means of subsistence, their 

-“ relations with British territory and other points, it will be necessary to dis- 
“tinguish certain divisions with reference more particularly to the localities 
‘in which they own land and reside :— 

“‘1st.—The districts of Kahan (where the chief resides) and Mamand. 

“© Ond.—The districts of Mindai, Khawat and Badia. 

“ 3r@.— Phailawar, Jantali, Nasao and Kolt. 

“ For the sake of brevity, I will distinguish them as the Maris of Kahan, 
« Mandai and Phailawar. 

“Those who reside at the two former are chiefly of the Ghazani and 
“¢Bijaréni sections, and at the latter the Loharani section, with a few of 
“the others intermixed with them. 

“The Mari is the most difficult tribe on this frontier to deal with, for 
“several reasons, viz. :—It is the largest, numbering 4,000 fighting men, 
“ who are all inveterate robbers. Their hand is against every man, and every 
“‘man’s hand against them. They lead a nomadic life, have no villages, 
‘except a few mud forts, and, with the exception of the Mandai Maris who 
“have perennial streams flowing through their country, depend very little on 
“agriculture. They own a vast extent of territory, all intersected with 
“difficult ranges of hills, and are able on the shortest notice to leave any 
“ particular tract, and move off their herds and encampments 20 miles distant. 

“Until the beginning of 1865, the Maris had no direct relations of any 
“sort with British territory, and as every raiding party that entered the 
‘plains, either on this side or in Sind, was partly composed of them, they 
“were constantly under the displeasure of Government. At the same time 
“for 1 raid that they committed here, they committed 10 in Kalat; 
“while their nominal sovereign, the Khan, was either unable or unwilling to 
“incur the trouble and expense of keeping them under any control. 

“The new relations established with them in 1868, the full particu- 
“lars of which were submitted to Government, had the following beneficial 
“results. It has enabled us entirely to check their depredations in British 
“territory. It has opened up friendly relations and a trade between them 
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‘and our people. The Phailawar division (Loharanis and others) with 
“ whom we lave more directly to do, as their lands adjoin those of our subjects, 
“the Gorchanis, now occupy their old lands, where they graze their flocks 
“and trade with Harand and the Gorchani villages. 

“In this way our relations are gradually developing themselves, so that 
“eventually it will give us that hold over them which a direct trade and 
“free intercourse with British territory always gives. 

“They still carry on their depredations, 1 might say almost unchecked, 
“in Kalat, and commit constant raids on the Lini and Masé Khel 
“ Pathane. 

“To render a simple blockade of the tribe effectual, it would, as in 
“the case of the Bagtis, require simultaneous action from the Panjab, Sind, 
“and Kalat. A force should be stationed in the Sham plain, which would 
“prevent them from receiving assistance or supplies from the Khetrans, and 
“also protect the Gorchanis, as otherwise they would do more harm to our 
“subjects than we could do them. 

“The Chief, Ghazan Kh&n, has 50 nominations amongst the sowars em- 
* ployed for political purposes, for which he receives Rs. 1,000 a month.” 

The Maris are the subjects of His Highness the Khan of Kalat. They 
occupy the hills which form the extreme northern frontier of his territory, 
and hold, with respect to him, more the position which the independent hill 
tribes on our frontier do with regard to the British Government, than that 
of subjects towards their rightful sovereign. Thus, for years, they have 
committed constant raids into his territories; coercive, as well as conciliatory, 
measures having been used from time to time to keep them in order. 

Nasir Khan, better known as the great Nasir Khan, kept the Maris and 
Bugtis well in hand and in good order. He claimed them as his subjects, and 
acknowledged his own responsibilities with regard to them as such. He did 
not allow them to carry on intestine ware and feuds, and under his power- 
ful sway they occupied and cultivated their respective countries, which he 
allowed them to hold revenue-free, only obliging them to send a deputation 
of their headmen to attend his court once a year, and to pay a small tribute. 
Thus, the people were happy, trade flourished, and the country prospered. 

At that time the Harand and Dajal divisions of the Ghazi district, which 
were bestowed on Nasir Khan by Ahmad Shah Dirani, formed part of the 
Kalat territory, and for a time some trade, which came through the Bolan 
pass, went through the Mari, Bigti, and Gorchani countries, and the 
Chachar pass to Harand and Dajal, but the subsequent anarchy and 
misrule diverted it into its present route through Kachi to Shikarptr. The 
tribes were held responsible for the protection of kafilas within their 
respective boundaries, for which they received a certain fixed amount for 
each camel. : 

When Nasir Khan died, he was succeeded by his son, Mehrab Khan, 
who had neither the ability nor the energy to keep the country in the 
state in which he received it from his father. He remained in hie citadel 
at Kalat, and allowed the Baloch tribes on his frontier to conduct them- 
selves as seemed best in their own eyes. The evila of this policy were not 
long in manifesting themselves. The Maris, Bugtis, Jakranis, Damkis 
and others extended their devastations into the countries of all their neigh- 
bours; while at the same time wars and blood-feuds broke out amongst the 
tribes themselves, which rendered it impossible for them to give up the new 
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life they had taken to until reduced again to order by one powerful ruling 
hand. This unsatisfactory state of things continued, and was found existing 
when first our Government came into contact with these tribes in 1839, and 
to it may be attributed the losses which Lord Keane’s army suffered in their 
march through Kachi and the Bolan pass, on their way to Affghanistan. 
After Lord Keane’s army had passed through the Bolan, a force consisting 
of a detachment, lst Bombay Grenadiers, one Company, 5th Bombay Native 
Infantry, under Captain Lewis Brown, two howitzers, a small detail of 
Artillery, and Sappers and Miners under Lieutenant Jacob, was sent under 
the command of Major Billamore to punish the offending tribes and render 
the road more safe for the passage of the convoys for the army. It 
marched from Sakar, vid Shikarpir and Lehri, to Pilaji on the 20th October 
1839, and was at first employed in punishing the Damkis and Jakrinis 
in the plains, but they fled to the hills under their leader Bijar Khan and 
abandoned all their villages. In December Major Billamore proceeded 
against Kahan, arriving before it on the 29th. 

The Maris, on the arrival of the force, totally deserted Kahan and retired 
with all their families and property to the northern part of their country, 
and a detachment of 100 men of the lst Bombay Grenadiers was left to 
garrison it under Lieutenant Peacock. They once assembled in full force 
to oppose us, but being outmaneuvred, changed their minds and did not 
then venture to engage in a struggle. They offered some slight opposi- 
tion to the work of cutting the road over the Nafask pass, but did not 
seriously obstruct the troops in marching through their country. The 
Britisn force left the hillsi n February 1840, and in the month of Apmnil 
a detachment was sent under command of Captain Lewis Brown to 
occupy Kahan permanently. 

This detachment assembled at Ptlaji on the 8th April 1840, and con- 
sisted of 300 bayonets, 5th Bombay Infantry, under Ensign Taylor ; two 
12-pounder howitzers under Lieutenant Erskine; 50 Sind horse under Lieute- 
nant Clarke, besides 50 Pathan horse. This detachment was to convoy 600 
camels with 4 months’ supply to Kahan, and Lieutenant Clarke was to 
return with 80 infantry and 50 horse to escort up 4 months’ more. Owing 
” delays of the Commissariat, the detachment did not start till the 2nd 

ay. 

On the 20th April, Lieutenant Clarke made an unsuccessful raid against 
some Bigtis near Shabpir. (Vide Bigtis.) 

On the 27th, Captain Brown was ordered to send the guns back and 
go on without them, but hearing of the intention of the Maris to oppose 
him at the Nafisk, he on his own responsibility took on one gun. 

On the 2nd May, he started leaving one gun and the 50 Pathan horse 
whom he did not trust ; he could march but slowly ; the thermometer ranged 
116° and the gun kept them back. 

Some idea of the difficulty of this march may be gleaned from the 
following summary from his Journal :— 

On the 2nd, the force only made 6 miles .east into the hills, owing to the 
heavy sand in the bed of the river, From this Ensign Taylor returned sick. 

On the 8rd, the force marched 8 miles in 5 hours, the road being very 
heavy. Thermometer 116°. 


‘ On the 4th, the force marched 7 miles in 7 hours, the road still very 
envy, 
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On the 6th, it marched 6 miles, the road being very stony, and the 
gun carriage having become rickety. 

On the 7th, the force marched 12 miles, 5 of which were aloug the 
bed of a river and then over a table-land with a drop into a river at the 
end, down which the gun had to be lowered by ropes. 

On the 8th, the detachment marched to the boot of the Sartaf pass, 6 miles, 
in 5 hours, and after a rest again weut on, at 4 P. m., for the top of the pass, 
1 mile distant. The road up this was eo steep that the last camel did 
not reach for 12 hours. The gun was dragged up by the men. Here 
the Maris first showed themselves ; Captain Brown encamped on the top of 
the hill; but as there was no water there, the men and animals had to go 
down again in batches to get some. 

On the 9th, the force marched to the foot of the Nafask pass. The road was 
much cut up by ravines, and the detachment was threatened by the Maris. 

On the 10th, it ascended Naftisk with 100 men and met with no resist- 
ance. The gun took 10 hours getting up; the heat was excessive; there 
being no water. The convoy took 12 hours going up the pass which 
is only } mile in length. The Maris attacked the detachment, but were 
beaten off. The little force had now been under arms three days and nights. 

On the 11th, the force descended into the Kahan plain, and the Maris 
seized the top of the pass at once, and kept up a fire at a reapectful distance. 
Lieutenant Clarke was slightly wounded on this day. The force reached 
Kahan at 5 p. m., and found it deserted. 

On the 12th May the detachment occupied the fort, and a sepoy was 
cut up close to it. fieatenant Clarke pursued the assailants unsuccessfully, 
but captured 50 camel-loads of wheat. 

On the 13th, the Maris set fire to all they could not carry away, but 
not before another 50 camel-loads had been secured. 

On the 16th, Lieutenant Clarke started en rouée for Pilaji with 160 
infantry and his 40 sabres of Sind horse. Having surmounted the first 
hill, he sent back 80 of the infantry and went on with his horse and 80 
infantry, and 700 unladen camels. On seeing the last of the camels over 
the hill, Sibadar Baga Jadao, the native officer in command of the 
detachment left behind, returned. Half-way down the hill, they fell into an 
ambush of 2,000 Maris, aud though the men fought very gallantly, the 
numbers were too many for them and at last the whole party was cut 
up, only one dooly-bearer escaping. 

Captain Brown was thus left with 140 men and one gun to defend the 
fort, which had 900 yards of wall to man. 

Lieutenant Clarke, meanwhile, had made his way to the north fort of the 
Sartaf pass, 13 miles from Kahan, where he found the Maris assembled in 
large numbers on the top. After placing his convoy to the best advantage, 
he advanced to drive them off with 30 men, but the attempt was too 
great, there were 2,000 men against him with the command of ground in 
their favor, and so, after fighting nobly for two hours and expending his 
laat cartridge, the whole party of infantry were cut up except 12 men. The 
cavalry bolted to Piilaji, and the whole of the camels were captured. The 
Maris lost 300 men. Thus, the 5th Bombay Infantry lost in this one day 
2 native officers and 144 rank and file, but it was a loss which added im- 
perishable glory to the regiment. Captain Brown was, not in the least 
disheartened by this heavy loss, but set to work to put the fort in a state 
for defence. 
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‘On the 4th June, he received an express to eay that no re-inforcementa 
could be sent him, but that Captain Bean had been asked to send some 
Kakars to his assistance, but this was not of much use, for these very Kakare 
soon after attacked Bean himself in Qwetta. The Marts constantly hovered 
about, coming down on any helpless grass-cutters or followers, who strayed 
too far, but they never attempted the faintest approach to an assault, Bad 
water and food and hard work soon began to tell on the men, and on the 
14th July Captain Brown records that 90 out of his 140 men were unable to 
put on their belte from ulcers. 

He then commenced putting all his camp-followers through a course of 
drill. The Maris continued their respectful blockade, stationing small 
picquets all round beyond range, till about the 10th August, when they 
began to be more energetic in their harassing, upon which Lieutenant 
Erskine dropped a shell in the middle of them, killing and wounding 15. 
On this day the garrison managed to capture 300 sheep and 57 goats, which 
were grazing too near the fort. 

On the 12th August 1840, a detachment consisting of 464 bayonets, 
lst Bombay Grenadiers, a detail of 34 gunners, and 3 12-pounder howitzers 
marched for Kahan under the command of Major Clibborn. 

It had been intended to send a detachment of Her Majesty’s 40th Regiment, 
but for some reason this was countermanded. The detachment had charge 
of 1,200 camels and 600 bullocks. At Piilaj1 it was increased by 200 
Pina horse and Sind horse under Lieutenants Loch and Malcolm re- 
spectively. The detachment entered the hills on the 24th, and reached the 
foot of the Sartaf pass in five marches. 

It took 18 or 14 hours, namely, from 2 a.m. to 3 or 4 P. Mm., to get 
the convoy and guns up this pass; the latter had to be dragged up 
by manual labour, the road running up the steep face of the mountain 
in many places nearly perpendicular, and being said by those who had 
seen both to exceed in difficulty the Khojak pass on the road to Kan- 
dahér, The suffering of the sepoys employed in this service, and indeed 
of all, exposed as they were to the burning heat of an August sun, 
was dietressing in the extreme, but it was borne cheerfully and without 
acomplaint. The night was passed on the table-land on the summit, 
with no water nearer than the foot of the pags. The men had little rest; 
they were under arms the greater part of the night; the Maris keeping 
up a fire on the piquets and camp from the other side of an impassable 
ravine. At2a.M.,on the morning of the 31st August, the march was 
continued to the foot of the second range of mountains, distant 6 or 
7 miles. The road lying along the foot of the mountain was so cut 
up by ravines, that one of the guns upset, occasioning considerable delay in 
righting and repairing it, the men being all the while exposed to a 
galling fire from the Maris, which wounded several. Moving on again, 
the force soon came in sight of tbe pass of Nafisk, and here the difficulties 
seemed to increase. The road which had been reported practicable for 
guns and camels, rose before the wearied and exhausted troops in a 
zigzag course up the side of a precipitous mountain ; the crest was crowded 
with the enemy, screened under shelter of the rocks, who, on the appearance 
of the force, set fire to a beacon light. It was now 10 a. m., and the heat 
fearfully oppressive. A letter from Captain Brown in Kahan of the 27th 
reported that abundance of rain had fallen, and that no doubt a sufficiency 
of water would be found at the encamping ground below the pass. The 
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reports of the guides on arrival were that there was no water! and the 
little remaining in the ‘pakale’ from the last halting ground on the top 
of the Sartaf pass, was dried up. 

Under these circumstances, it was evident that the whole force and 
cattle must perish from thirst unlesa the pass of Nafisk was carried. 
Beyond, water was said to be procurable, and the fort of Kahan was only 
distant about 6 miles. Major Clibborn waited anxiously till half past one for 
the arrival of the rear-guard, consisting of the lst and 2nd companies of 
the Ist Grenadiers, one howitzer, and the Pina horse under Lieutenant 
Loch. At 2, the dispositions for attacking the pasa were concluded, and 
the left flank companies of the lst and 2nd Grenadiers and 50 volunteers of 
the Pina Auriliary Horse, under Lieutenant Loch, were led on with admirable 
coolness and order by Captain Raitt, Ist Bombay Grenadiers, followed by 
a strong support of the Grenadiers. An effective flanking party was 
posted at the foot of the pass on the right, to keep up a heavy fire on the 
crest of the hill. The gune were placed so as to throw shrapnel shells to 
clear the head of the pass, while the storming party advanced up the steep 
face of the mountain. The remainder of the escort with the colours were 
drawn up on the plain, facing the pass and protecting the guns. With the 
greatest anxiety the progress of the storming party was watched as they 
steadily wound up under a heavy fire from the enemy ; in some parte they 
were only able to advance in single file. The road, at all times barely practi- 
cable for guns, had been altogether destroyed ; and they found breast-works, 
topped with thorny bushes, built across the road, in three places most 
exposed to the fire from the ridge. These they surmounted ; the ledge of 
the head of the pass was gained, and the party ready to rush on; one 
sepoy was seen to reach the gap and fire through, when from every side 
they were assailed by a tremendous fire from the enemy, and rocks and 
stones were burled from the summit. The Maris, with a wild shout, 
rushed down sword in hand. Hundreds and hundreds poured over the 
ridges of the mountains, and leaping into the midst of the men, bore all 
before them. Sepoys and Maris were mingled on the bill. Seeing the 
attack completely repulsed, and that to make any stand on the steep face 
of the hill was impossible, the supporting and flanking parties retreated to 
the colours. The enemy rushed down the mountain, and although the 
guns were sweeping the plain with grape, advanced with such determined 
gallantry and impetuosity, that there were barely time to form the men. 
The Maris pouring round in all directions, attacked sword in hand, and 
throwing in showers of heavy stones, advanced to the very muzzles of the 
guns. The men, however, behaved admirably, and kept up so brisk a fire, 
that with well applied rounds of grape from Captain Stamford’s howitzers, 
the enemy was repulsed with great slaughter, dispersing in all directions, 
numbers falling in the flight. The loss on the mountain was now found 
to be very severe. Nearly half the storming party had fallen, and 
four officers. Raitt was shot through the thigh about half-way up the 
mountain, when he turned round and asked Lieutenant Franklin to lead 
the advance, but seeing him supporting Lieutenant Williams, who had just 
been shot through the heart, he bound his handkerchief round the wound, 
and again took his place at the head of his company, where he fell nobly 
when the rush took place, at which time also Lieutenant Franklin was 
killed. Lieutenant Moore received two shot wounds, and was afterwards 
cut down by a Mari in passing. Loch, who led the dismounted sowars, 
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was severely wounded, receiving a sword cut and several severe bruises from 
stones on the head; but was forced down the hill by his orderly, and 
reached one of the guns in a fainting state. Out of the 100 dismounted 
sowars alone, 53 were killed. 

The enemy had been repulsed with great slaughter, and most of their 
influential men were lying dead around; but the pass remained in their 
possession, and their numbers were still very great, the combined tribes of 
the Baloches amounting in fact to several thousands. To follow up such a 
success was impossible, the heat was dreadfully intense, and the suffer- 
ings of the men and cattle, from exhaustion and thirst, became painfully 
apparent. The men grew clamorous for drink, and the cries of the wounded 
and dying, for water! water! were increasing. The few bottles of beer among 
the officers’ baggage, given to allay the wants of the greatest sufferers, 
gave rise to ecenes of frenzy and despair. Men of all castes rushed and 
struggled for it, and many a miserable wretch, on getting hold of a bottle 
and finding it empty, dropped lifeless on the ground. The scene was 
agonizing to behold. Parties were sent to search for water; and Mir 
Hien, one of the guides, having reported that they had discovered some 
in a ravine, about half a coss off, the whole of the ‘ pajkal’ bhistis and 
camel ‘ pakals,’ under the escort of the irregular horse, were despatched to 
procure a supply. The gun-horses were sent with the party, being quite 
unfit, in their exhaus state, to take the guns back, and many of 
the officers’ horses aleo accompanied them. The evening was spent in 
collecting and bringing off the wounded, and occasionally firing shells 
into the hills, from which the enemy still kept up a fire on the skir- 
mishers in the plain. Party after party returned, reporting that no water 
was to be found; and about sunset, some stragglers from Mir Hisen’s 
party came in, reporting that the whole had been surrounded in a ravine, 
the greater part cut to pieces, and the horses carried off. ‘Under these 
‘circumstances (Major Clibborn states in his official despatch) it became 
“necessary to determine what should be done. I had already lost about 
“150 men of my small force (small, when the nature of the country 
“and the size of the convoy are considered), the remainder being enfeebled 
“with thirst and the exertions of the two previous days; and, to add 
“to our different difficulties, most of the camelmen, dooly-bearers, &c., 
“had absconded during the action, after plundering the commissariat. 
“The gun-horses were gone; and the men of the artillery so prostrated 
“from fatigue and thirst, that latterly they could scarcely rise to fire 
“a gun. In this state, I found it impossible, allowing that I made a 
“successfal attack on the pass, to convey either the stores or guns over 
“it, particularly as the road had been destroyed; and after mature 
“deliberation, Y found that it would be impracticable to carry out the 
“object of the convoy to throw provisions into Kahan; and further, that 
“unless the water-party, horses, &c., returned soon, my whole force, 
* cattle and followers, must perish of thirst. The sad alternative devolved 
“on me of deciding on the abandonment of the unfortunate garrison of 
“Kahan, the stores and materials of the detachment, and the chance 
“presented iteelf by a rapid retreat to the water at Sartaf of saving the 
“remainder of my men and the numerous followers, with such carriage 
*‘ and stores as their enfeebled state would permit me to carry off. I therefore 
“resolved, unless the gun-horses and water arrived by 10 Pp. m., to move 
“off quietly with my troops. Such continuing to be the case at that 
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“hour, I directed Captain Stamford to spike his guns, and at 11 o’clock 
“we moved with as much quietness as the frantic state of the men 
“would permit. I am grieved to add that we were obliged to abandon 
« nearly ony thing, guns, stores, camp equipage, &., the desertion of 
“the camel-drivers having put it out of my power to remove them. 
“The wounded were carried on the few camela we could manage to take 
“with us. We reached the top of the Sartaf fortunstely without obs- 
‘“truction from the enemy, for the men were com letely knocked up. 
“Here all discipline was at an end; the men, rushing down the bill 
‘leaped into the pools of water like madmen. The rear-guard was attacked 
“by a large body of Baloches, and the slaughter among the followers 
“was very great. As soon as the men could be got from the water 
“they were formed into square, as the Baloches were reported to 
“have shown themselves on all sides, and we waited for day-break, 
“when it was found that the whole of the convoy and baggage we 
“had been able to remove had been carried off in the confusion and 
“darkness of the night. The sepoys at Naftisk had been ordered in the 
“evening to put three or four days’ supply of flour in their havresacks, 
“but most of the men had been too much exhausted to do so; and we now 
“ found ourselves absolutely without food. Not a single tent was saved, 
“either for officers or men; and nothing remained but to make a forced 
“march on Pilaji, distant more than 50 miles. Fortunately, we bad still a 
“few empty camels, and were joined by others on the road, on which we 
“brought on the wounded.” Lieutenant Loch had a narrow escape, he 
was carried to Sartaf, bound to the back of a sowar, and afterwards brought 
on lashed to the back of a camel. The sufferings of all on the march to 
Palaj1 from the intense heat of the weather, rendered more insupportable 
by the reflection of the sand and eandstone rocks, is not to be described. 
Captain Heighington, of the lst Grenadiers, died the day after the 
force reached Pilaji, from the effects of the sun and fatigue, and many of 
the men died on the march. Major Clibborn’s exertions were untinng, 
and his courage and self-possession through these trying scenes were 
most conspicuous and the admiration of all. In_ his official despatch he 
deservedly notices the gallant bravery of Lieutenant Loch of the Paina 
Irregular Horse, and Lieutenant Malcolm of the Sind Horse. The great 
number of their men who fell shows how nobly they did their duty; 
indeed, the conduct of all the men, many of the Ist Grenadiers raw 
recruits, who never before had been under fire, was exemplary. 

The officers killed in the disastrous attack on the pass were— 
gate Grenadiers, Captain Raitt and Lieutenant Moore, Jemadar Jewrakeen 

ing. 

2nd Grenadiers, Captain Franklin and Ensign Williams, Subadar 
Guru Bakhsh. 

Statement of killed and wounded. 
led. 


Ki ounded, 
Artillery a . «7% Ist Grenadiers .. , 62 
Pioneers ee wt 4 2nd_ ditto... . 10 
let Grenadiers ... -- 86 Pana horse... wv 10 
2nd_ ditto... .. 26 Sind horse... » 10 
Pana horse... «. 36 — 
Sind horse... .. 20 92 
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The gallant detachment in Kab&n being all this time as it were behind 
the scenes, saw all that went on that day, and this Captain Brown thus 
graphically describes :— 

“ About sun-rise, we saw collected on the very top of the pass about 2,000 
‘‘Baloches and others prowling about in all directions; the distance, as 
“the crow flies, from the fort to the pass, is about 4 miles. In fact, we 
‘were completely behind the scenes, and saw all that the Baloches were 
“at; and fully expecting to see our comrades crown the top every hour, we 
“‘ were highly amused and excited. Two Pp. m. no sight of convoy coming over 
“the pass, they must be repairing the road up. Three Pp. u. saw the shrapnel 
“flying over the hill, and bursting in the midst of the enemy with the moat 
‘beautiful effect. Five p. m. still no sight of the convoy. Baloches still 
‘‘ crossing the plains towards the seat of action. Erskine scattered a small 
“body of them with a shell. Eight p. m. heavy firing of guns and musketry 
‘for ten minutes, when all was silent for the rest of the night. I should 
‘be very sorry to pass many days of my life like this. I would ten thousand 
‘times sooner have been in the thick of it: the excitement and suspense was 
‘beyond anything I ever felt before. Knowing the difficulty of the pass, 
‘(and not seeing our people crown the top, I felt certain there must be much 
‘bloodshed going on.” 

Though the garrison thus as it were saw all that had been going on, 
it was not for eight days that they had the slightest idea that any disaster had 
happened; they thought that Clibborn finding the Naftsk too strong had 
determined to go round by the Dera road. But Captain Browne did not 
despair; on the 2nd he records,.“‘ the sepoys are very weak from short 
rations, and there are only 6 bags of flour left, a bad look out.” Still 
there is no word of giving in. On the 7th the truth was broken to him, for, 
looking through his glasses, he saw “the three guns belonging to the 
convoy staring us in the face.” ‘We must prepare for the worst” is his 
remark, but even then there is no annoyance in his tone, and he chivalrously 
adds,— Many officers and men must have given up their lives before 
“they lost the guns.” On the 8th he remarks “ the Maris are watching us, 
‘‘knowing we must soon take to flight for want of provisions. They 
“need not bein such a hurry, for we have still some rice and the gun 
“ bullocks left.” On the 17th a letter reached him from the Brigade 
Major at Sakar, informing him of the disaster, and leaving him to his “‘ own 
“ resources, it being impossible to send any further relief.” ‘‘ Well,” he re- 
‘‘ marks, this decides the matter at once. The number of sick, and the weakly 
‘state of the rest of the detachment, give little chance of escape by a night 
“march, and I do not suppose the Maris will agree to any terms I may offer.” 
Still Captain Browne put the best face on the matter, and, making a calcu- 
lation, found they could last out until the 15th October on quarter rations 
and the gun-bullocks ; he therefore decided on holding out, unless he got 
honorable terms. The sepoys were in excellent spirits, although well aware 
that there was some mischief in the wind. 

On the 22nd a messenger came from the Doda chief of the Maris, to say 
that if Browne “ would leave his fort, he would be happy to make any 
terms.” To this, knowing he would soon run short of provisions, he replied, 
—“T will give you back your fort on condition you give us personal security 
“ for our safe arrival in the plains. If not, I will remain here two months 
“longer, having provisions for that time.” These terms were agreed to, and 
on the 28th September the little garrison left the fort ; “ we had some trouble 
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in getting off,’ says their commander, “in consequence of th 
fe sick, ad were obliged to tie the poor bilows'on the cual” bee tkee 
took with them their one gun. 

They commenced the ascent of the Nafisk at 64. m., and after immense 
fatigue and labour, got the gun to the top by 2p. mu. The sepoys were 
regularly overpowered with the fatigue half way up. The call for water now 
was dreadful, all that had been brought in the ‘ masaks’ being expended. 
About 9 o’clock about 300 Marta had assembled in the front, rear and right 
flank, perched on the tops of the hills. They seemed highly amused at the 
feeble efforts of the gallant garrison in getting the gun up, and when they 
saw the sepoys completely done up with thirst and fatigue, they called out 
“ah! you will never get the gun down to the plains, you had better give it 
“to old Doda” Captain Browne then offered them money to show some 
water, and they said they would for 1,000 rupees! After some talk, they 
agreed to show some for 100 rupees, which was immediately given them, and 
there was just enough to give each man a handful or so, and then they set 
to and got the gun up. 

At the very top of the pass were about 50 of Haibat Khan’s followers, 
who swore the force should not go any further until they had been paid for 
the flock of sheep captured on the 13th August. However, when it came 
to the point, and seeing the gun too close to be pleasant, they thought better 
of it, and begged Rs. 100 for Haibat Kb&n’s family, who, they said, were 
very poor. 

It was now 4 Pp. m., and the force had still to descend the Nafisk pass to 
water, which the Mari guide reported was in abundance 3 miles from 
the bottom, in consequence of much rain having fallen. The force com- 
menced descending, when a spectacle, the most horrible to be conceived, 
met their sight; the bodies of all the officers and men, who fell on 
the 3let August, were lying unburied, with all their clothes on, having 
been merely dragged off the road. Raitt’s body was the first, being almost 
on the top of the pass,—through this dreadful scene, they bad to lower our 
gun down the hillinch by inch. Captain Browne says: “ I would have given 
“worlds to have buried the poor fellows, but this was out of the question. 
‘We had then been 14 hours under arms, and had still to seek for 
“ water ; besides which, we had no intrenching tools.” The bodies were lying 
in heaps, which shows what a bitter fight it must have been. The Maris 
spoke highly of Captain Raitt’s desperate bravery, and he lay at the head of 
his men. After much labour the gun was got down the hill, and the force 
then proceeded along the table-land to the water, which wasin a deep 
water-course on the bank of which it bivouacked for the night. Although 
the men had uo food all day, they were so overcome, having been 19 hours 
under arms, that all (save the picquets) immediately fell asleep without tast- 
ing a bit. 

On the 29th the force crossed the Sartaf with great difficulty, and arrived 
at their ground to find no water. “Luckily the sepoys were all so done 
up that they soon fell asleep and did not complain at all about their thirst.” 
Captain Browne was now warned that the Bigtis would attack him, but 
though not in much of a fighting condition, half the men being on camels, 
he remarks ‘with the gun we have not much to fear from them.” On the 
1st October they reached: Palaji, emaciated, ragged, hungry, and destitute, 
yet bringing with them “ their gun” and their honor. Such was the defence 
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of Kahan, and if it tells any thing, it surely proves, how even against 
barbarians, the necessary precautions of war cannot be disregarded, no less 
than that if attended to, uo odds need be feared by disciplined troops. 

From the date of Major Browne’s leaving the Mart hills there was little 
communication between the British and this tribe until 1845. In this 
year Sir Charles Napier undertook the chastisement of the predatory 
tribes of Jakranis, Damkis, and Biigtis, and as it was an object of great 
importance to cut off the retreat of these tribes to the north, Sir Charles 
in a characteristic letter asked Captain Jacob to undertake to gain over the 
Maris, by the promise of the Bigti lands at Dera. This was not an easy 
task, as the Bigtis tried to get up the belief that directly they were destroy- 
ed, the British would serve the Maris in the same manner. 

Jacob, however, sent messengers, who found that the Mari Chief with all 
his people had deserted Kahan and retreated to the next valley on the 
north, and consequently there was considerable difficulty in gaining them 
round. However, the chiefs were at last persuaded to wait on Captain Jacob 
at Lheri, and having explained the wishes of the General to them, he in- 
duced them to visit him at Dera, and give the necessary co-operation. This 
they did effectually, and thus closed two lines of retreat to those tribes. Sir 
Charles Napier treated the chiefs with favor and gave them handsome 
presents. He also commenced negotiating with them for the surrender of 
the three guns abandoned by Major Clibborn’s force, which they had in 
their possession at Kahan. . 

But, owing to Captain Jacob’s strong representations as to the impolicy of 
inducing such barbarians to think they had in their hands a means of 
inducing acquiescence in their demands, he at length desisted from the 
negotiation. 

After this, the Maris remained nominally allied with the British, but 
the field being opened to them by the removal of the Dimkis and Jakranis, 
and the tribe having by this time acquired many horses, they plundered all 
over Kachi as far south as Kinda, laying waste the whole province. The 
feeble Government of Kalat did nothiug to protect its country and people 
from these robbers, who had indeed a secret understanding with certain 
traitors of influence in the Darbar of the Khan of Kalat. 

The Maris for long abstained from outrages on the British border, and 
from annoying the Kachiris in Kachi who were under our protection. Their 
lawless pursuits were, therefore, unchecked by the British troops, within 
whose range they took care never to come. However, on the 14th Septem- 
ber 1848, Jacob reported that “the whole province of Kachi was being over- 
run by the Maris, and the peaceable inhabitants are fast leaving the country 
with their families and property to reside in Sind. The tract of country 10 
the Nara river is almost wholly deserted, as also is the Lheri river. The 
Kalat authorities do nothing whatever to protect the people.” 

About this time there were several raids threatening by the Maris, and 
the Sind Horse had to be kept on the alert along the whole frontier, as the 
raiders now threatened to descend by Lhari, now by Sori Kiishta and again 
by Gijra and Sai. 

On the 23rd May 1849, Major Jacob reported that a fight took place on 
the 10th between the Maris and Brahdis at Bibi Nani, in which the former 
were defeated with a loss of 120 men killed on the spot, and in the flight 
many more were killed and died of thirst, and some taking refuge in the 
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village of Kirta were treacherously murdered by the villagers, so that altoge- 
ther the loss of the Maris is said to have been not leas than 750 men ate 
1,800 engaged. 
In the month of August 1849, a party of Maris descended and plundered 
the village of Malin Kachi, and killed 7 men. On the 28th of the same 
month, the same party entered the plains to attack Pilajf, but finding it pre- 
they changed their intention and countermarched, comin jowe on 
the Rojhan border. A fight with the Maz&ris ensued, in which A Khan, a 
chief of the Maria, and his nephew Az&d Khan were killed. 

Becoming bold by long ee and instigated by the gold and the 
promises of Divan Milra) of Malt&én, the Marfs, in 1849, attempted pre- 
datory incursions into the British territory of Sind, and in Apmil of that 
year, one of their principal chiefs, Gal Gawar, with 200 men of the tribe, 
formed part of a band of marauders who made a furious attack on Kasmor. 

The detachment of the Sind Irregular Horse at this place (40 of 
all ranks) had been relieved by a similar party. The ‘eliaved party, 
under the command of Naib Risildir Karam Ali Khan, marched from Kasmor 
towards Kimri, about 2 o’clock on the morning of the 7th April, and 
had only departed about one hour when the party at Kasmor, which had 
not yet gone into the lints but was encamped outside, was surrounded 
and vigorously attacked on all sides. A dafad&ér going his rounds first 
fell in with the enemy and was killed; the mountaineers, immensely out- 
numbering the men of the Sind Horee, rushed in among the horses, and a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight ensued, which, after a violent struggle, ended 
in the enemy being beaten off, with severe loss, leaving a great number 
of dead on the ground. ra or side the loss was as follows aes 

: ] daffadar, 3 sow&rs, and 4 horses killed. 

Sind Irregular Horse 14 soware 7, severely wounded. 
. 1 sowar killed. 
Baloch Guides C1 sowar mortally wounded. 

When the attack commenced on the party at Kasmor, Naib Risaldar 
Karam Ali Khin was about 4 miles distant on the road towards Kimri ; 
but hearing firing in the direction of Kasmor, he galloped back with his party 
towards that place, and as he approached, he came on a body of 300 or 400 
horsemen who were driving off nearly 1,000 camels. The Naib Rissldgr in- 
stantly charged and dispersed the enemy, killed a great many of them, and 
following them up a considerable distance, recovered and brought back the 
whole of the plunder they were carrying off. He then returned to Kasmor. 

The mountain robbers, on this inroad, were led by Mir Haji (Khetran) 
and Alam Khan (Bigt!) both of whom were seen and recognised danng 
the attack on the party of Kasmor by some of the Baloch Guides. 

_Altogether, the logs of the enemy on this occasion amounted to 40 men 
killed, and, probably, more than an equal number wounded ; a great number 
of their mares also were killed, wounded, and taken. 

This attack on the Kasmor post was merely a blind for a more serious 
attempt to the westward, some 1,500 Marls having, at the same time, eutered 
the plain country, in hostile array, vid the Lehri river. By the greatest 
exertions and activity on the part of the troops on the frontier, this formid- 
able raid ended unprofitably and disgracefully to the attacking parties. 

_ On the 19th May 1850, the Commissioner of Sind, for some reason which 
is not set forth in the correspondence, directed Major Jacob to address s 
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friendly letter to the Mari chief. This was so entirely opposed to that 
officer’s views that he considered it his duty to protest against any such 
letter being sent, and on the 8th December 1850, he addressed a letter to 
the Commissioner, of which the following extracts will show the grounds 
of hie dissent :— 

“Tt is certain that since the commencement of the year 1845, when the 
“removal of the Dimki and Jakrani tribes from Kachi allowed the Maris 
“to range the plain country unchecked, the latter have been the worst 
“ plunderers in the country. It ie these men who have laid waste the whole 
“province of Kachi. From Dadar to Kinda no one was safe from their 
“‘ attacks, which were generally accompanied by wanton murder and destruc- 
‘tion by fire and sword. 

‘It was against these men that the Khan of Kalat made earnest entreaty 
“ for assistance from the British Government ; and it was on account of his 
“success over this robber tribe that I was directed to congratulate His 
“ Highness. 

Corerinsesk may rest assured that I have not served among these lawless 
“tribes for twelve years without having acquired some knowledge of their 
“habits, thoughts, feelings, and mode of reasoning ; and I beg leave, with the 
“ profoundest respect and deference to superior authority, to state that, in my 
“opinion, the effect of sending such a message and of writing such a letter in 
« praise of their general good conduct, as Government now desires may be sent 
“to the Mari chief, would be equivalent to informing them that the British 
“Government had no objection to their resuming their marauding inroads 
“into the plains of KachI which the Government of Kalat has been able 
“entirely to put a stop to since the Khan’s expedition into the hills, chiefly 
“owing to the belief that His Highness was countenanced and would be sup- 
“‘ ported by the British Government. 

“The Government actually congratulated the Khan of Kalat on his 
“success over these very men, whose lawless proceedings in the territory of 
“His Highness for five years past it is now thought proper to overlook, 
“because, ten years ago, Doda Mari behaved with good faith towards Major 
“Brown and his detachment, but leaving out of the question the violent 
“outrage committed by these Maris in the ‘territory of a neighbouring 
“friendly power. 

“Tt is certain that it is alone owing to the good swords of the Sind 
“Irregular Horse that the Mari tribe has not laid waste the border on the 
“Sind as well as on the Kachi side of the desert. : 

“The people from Mithankot to Rojhan are loud in their complaints 
‘against these Mari and Bigti plunderers, who, unable to carry on 
“their predatory warfare with success on the Sind frontier, appear to he 
‘‘marauding with more than usual vigour in that direction. That part of the 
“country being beyond my range, I can of course do nothing to help the 
“sufferers ; but it is well to bear in mind the fact that these robbers have not 
“ceased to plunder in British territory, though they be no longer heard of 
“along the Sind border. 

“ The entire prevention of the practice of private warfare is absolutely essen- 
‘tial to this state of things. It can only be prevented by actively pursuing 
“and severely. punishing all who persist in practising it; and it should be 
“remembered that the Maris have no more right to make war than any 
“other tribe in Sind or Kachi, 
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“Tn the instance of the six Marl robbers whose capture has given rise 
“to this correspondence, the men, by their own confession, left their hills 
“and proceeded to plunder the Mazaris near Rojhan—British subjects in 
British territory. They were caught in arms within our border in purau- 
“ance of this lawless intention ; and to dismiss them with a letter to their 
“chief in praise of their general good conduct, their tribe the notoriously 
“worst robbers with which any country was ever cursed, appears to me to be 
‘¢a course likely to cause serious evil. 

“The country is now peaceable, and the business of watch and ward pro- 
“‘eeeds with the quiet regularity of a machine; but the most powerful ma- 
“chinery may be injured or broken by such a trifle as a pebble between the 
“wheels, and such a pebble such a letter to the Mari chief may prove 
“ to be.” 

On the 24th January 1852, a great calamity overcame the Mari tribe, 
a very severe shock of earthquake occurred at Kahan. One side of the 
fort wall was thrown down, the remainder much shattered, and the greater 
number of the houses inside also overthrown, burying beneath the ruins 
many men, women, and children, with some cattle, and a great deal of 
property. . 

Most of the houses, within the fort, either fell to the ground, or were 
so shaken that it was considered unsafe to remain longer within them. 
On this, Din Mahamad, his family, and the usual residents within 
Kahan, Ieft it and proceeded to auother small fort, called Dost Ali’s 
(the uncle of the chief) Kotla, not far distant, entirely abandoning 
the place, which they looked upon with superstitious dread as unlucky 
ue pregnant with further misfortune to them did they remain there 
onger. 

At the same time that this disaster occurred at Kaban, another even 
more fearful calamity overtook a portion of the tribe living with their 
cattle in a large cave some little distance to the northward. 

The hill (in which the cave was) was violently shaken and fell, burying 
nearly every living being at that time withinit. The road by Naftsk to 
Kahan was completely closed by the hill falling and filling up the pass 
through which it formerly went; 260 Masalmans, women and children 
were killed, and upwards of 80 Hindis, with a large quantity of cattle. 

On the 11th December 1852, a large body of Maris, said to be the whole 
assembled tribe, horse and foot, suddenly issued from the hills and attacked 
the town of Pilaji. The Kaibiris made some resistance, but the Maris 
killed 40 of them, and wounded many more, without apparently suf- 
fering any loss themselves. No information of this intended inroad had 
‘been received by any one, and this is to be accounted for by the fact that 
the thing was arranged with the connivance and assistance of Mahamad 
Hasan, Vazir of His Highness the Khan of Kalat. 

At the time of this attack on Palaj1, some of the principal Kalat Sirdars 
(Khair Mahamad, Mingal and others) were actually at the place witha con- 
siderable body of followers. These chiefsthrew the Kaibiris off their guard 
by assuring them that there was not the least danger from the Maris, and 
that there would be none in future, as the minister, Mahamad Hasan, had 
arranged matters and entered into friendly relations with them. — 

When the attack was made by the Maris, these chiefs and their followers 
not only did not offer the Icast resistance to the robbers, or afford any 
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assistance to the Kaihirie, but appeared to be on most friendly terms with 
the mountaineers, who returned with all their plunder through the very 
camp of these Brahii Sirdars. Ce 

It appears that the 40 men killed by the Mari robbers on this occasion 
were unarmed cultivators and herdsmen. The plunderers are said to have 
been in great force, about 2,000 in number; they did not succeed in enter- 
ing either of the two walled places of which Pilaji consists, and appear 
to have made no serious attempt to do so, but they swept off all the cattle 
from the country about. 

On this, Major Jacob wrote in the following terms to the Kh&n of Kalat: 
‘I have received no reply to my last letter to your Highness, neither 
‘have the murderers therein mentioned been given up to me. 

« But though your Highness has not written, the actions of your officers 
“are more expressive than words. Within the last few days a large body 
‘of robbers of the Mari tribe, with the connivance and assistance of your 
“people, then present at Palaj1, have attacked and plundered that town, 
‘‘ killing a great number of Kaihiris. 

“These Kaihiris have been killed and plundered, because they were the 

-“ humble friends of the British ; there can, therefore, be no longer any doubt 
‘as to the intentions of your Highness towards that Government. 

“In spite of repeated warnings from me, your Highness has thought proper 
‘to follow the counsels of traitors, and now to commit or allow to be com- 
“mitted open acts of hostility against the British Government, to whom I 
‘‘ shall now report the matter.” 

This letter was not received in a friendly spirit; accordingly, Major Jacob 
again addressed the Khan in straightforward and telling words : 

“The letter which I have received in reply to my letter is not such a one 
‘‘ as was proper or becoming in you to write to me. As to the plundering 
«‘ Maris, they do not cause any injury to British territory or subjects; if 
“they should rashly attempt an inroad into Sind, they will be killed, as 
“‘ were the Bagtis. 

« But it is well known to me that it is solely owing to connivance and 
“ secret encouragement on the part of your advisers that these plunderers are 
still able to disturb and waste your country and injure the peaceable people. 

‘ Some influential persona about you do not wish the robbers to be sub- 
“ dued and reduced to order, and this is well known to me. 

‘Since you or your officers think proper not only not to put a stop to, 
“but secretly to encourage, the disorderly proceedings of these marauding 
“tribes, it is not likely that the British Government will be disposed to 
‘grant you the assistance which you have so frequently demanded, and 
“which, under a different conduct on your part, I would strongly have re- 
“ commended to be granted to you; but your late proceedings and writings 
“regarding these mountain robbers convince me that it would be useless to 
“attempt to aid a Government which rejects good advice, despises good 
“ order, secretly encourages rapire and bloodshed, and which opposes instead 
“of assisting the British officers in their endeavours to restore peace aod 
“safety, plenty and prosperity to the country and the people. 

“If your Highness prefers the advice of self-interested traitors to that of 
“the British officers, and the friendship of robber tribes to that of the 
‘‘ British Government, the road is open to you—you can please yourself. 
“But I shall certainly not recommend that any friendly aid be ufforded 
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“ you until I perceive that your Highness is independent of evil advisers, 
“that you are inclined to exert yourself in establishing a good and strong 
“ Government in your dominions, and that measures for the good of your 
“country, and likely to strengthen and benefit the Kalat Government 
“ generally, be really intended.” 

On the 30th January 1853, a party of 200 Mari footmen left their hills 
and attacked some Bagti herdsmen on the Mazardan plain beyond (ch 
killing 5 men and carrying off a large number of sheep and goats. This 
raid Major Jacob reported to have been instigated by Mahamad Hasan 
Vazir of the Khan. ‘ 

The Khan of Kalat at last showed a spirit to comply with Major Jacob’s 
demands, and asked the names of the traitors alluded to. That officer follow. 
ing his noble policy that plain dealing is best with crooked-minded Asiatics 
answered :—‘ You demand from me the names of the traitors who assist 
“the Mari robbers, and who give you evil counsel, whom I alluded to in m 
“letter to you of the 3let October last. They are known to all the world, 
“and I have no difficulty in naming them. The chief of these is Mahamad 
“ Hasan, your Highness’ Vazir. - 

“The Sirdirs who were present and aiding the Mari robbers in their 
“attack on Pilaji are Khair Mahamad and Mir Rabmat Mingals, near 
“relations of the Vazir Mabamad Hasan. 

“ Your Highness doubtless is well acquainted with the proeeedings of 
“ these people. 

“ Out of triendship and out of regard to your honor and good name, I 
“ wrote to you concerning them. By your reply your Highness appeared 
“ not to be pleased at my having done so; but I had and have no object 
“in view but your good, and the safety, peace, and good government of your 
“dominions. You are, of course, free to choose your own coorse, but if 
“your officers assist these robbers and thwart my measures, you have no 
‘* right to call yourself friendly ; and if the consequences be evil, you have 
“only to blame yourself. I have done my duty in warning you, and have 
“ always been your friend.” 

On the 20th March 1853, receiving intelligence of a gathering of the 
Maris near the Zin mountain, Major Jacob marched with 400 sabres of the 
Sind Horse. The Maris then abandoned their design of entering British 
territory, and debouching by the Lehri river, fell on the village of Tribar 
in Kachl, carrying off a very great number of camels and other cattle, and 
killing several men of the Dimkis. Major Jacob was unfortunately acci- 
dentally shot through the thigh in this affair. The Sind Horse also lost 116 
horses from eunstroke in this trip. 

On the 3rd April 1853, information having reached Ris&ldér Shekh 
Karim of the Sind Horse that a party of Mari plunderers had carried off a 
number of cattle from a place between Kasmor and the bills, that officer 
immediately proceeded in pureuit of the robbers, taking with him 
Naib Ristldar Ganga Din and Jemadar Hafizila Khao, with a party of 
40 men of the Sind Horse, and some Baloch Guides. The Riealdar 
came on the tracks of the robbers, and followed them up till nightfall, 
when he came on the enemy, about 80 horsemen, with about an equal 
number of footmen, on a hill close by near Hirp&n1, not far from Lott. 

During the pursuit, several horses had been left behind, exhausted; and 
the Rissldar had now with him 1 naib rissldar, 1 jamadér, 1 trampeter, 
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and 29 men. When he came near the enemy he sounded the gallop, 
on which the robbers turned and rode at him. The Risaldar immedi. 
ately charged them with his party, and a hand-to-hand combat ensued. 
It was now quite dark, and the men on both sides were mingled together. 
However, after a hard fight, the enemy fled and joined their friends of 
foot, not far off. The Risaldir could do no more. In the dark, in 
the hills, and being 30 miles distant from Kasmor, with a small party on 
tired men and horses, it was useless to attempt further attack on numerous 
and strongly posted foes. 

In the fight were killed on our side, 1 native officer, 7 soware, and 9 
horses, 2 men wounded. A great many of the enemy too were killed, but 
in the dark the number could not be correctly ascertained. 

On the 16th April 1853, Major Jacob again reported :— 

“Tt is certain that these Maris are the worst enemies of the Khén of 
“ Kalat; that they have, for many years past, laid waste the best part of his 
“ country, and plundered the whole province of Kachi. 

‘‘ For many years past the Khan has repeatedly and urgently begged 
‘for assistance from the British Government to enable him to reduce this 
‘‘ rebellious tribe, and to put a stop to its predatory inroads. 

“ Without assistance from us, it is totally out of his power to control 
“these robbers, as he has so often represented, and it is useless to call upon 
“him to do so. 

“The British territory has already been violated by the Maris, in the 
“instance of the attack on Kasmor in Apnil 1849, and the inroad into 
the Kasmor district on the 8rd April 1853. 

“While, in innumerable instances, mentioned in my former letters, the 
“Maris have assembled in arms for hostile purposes near the British 
“border, and on all these occasions have only been prevented invading the 
“« British territory by finding the troops on the frontier moving against them ; 
“ all is disorder, rapine, and bloodshed on the Kachi side of the desert. 

“Were these Maris, the last of the organized robber tribes, compelled 
“‘ to adopt peaceful pursuits, the change in the people of this country would, 
“there is every reason to hope, become really permanent, and peace, plenty, 
“comfort, and wealth would prevail through the land, to the immense 
“advantage both of the Government and the people. 

“One of the greatest. obstacles now existing to the establishment of an 
“extensive and most valuable trade between Central Asia and the sea is the 
“total want of protection for life and property on the journey through the 
‘‘ Bolan and the plain of Kachi. 

“No goods can be brought through that country save by the traders 
“ copgregating in considerable numbers for mutual protection, and hiring 
“ parties of armed men to protect them. Even then they are not safe, for 
“the Maris plunder in such strong parties that they hesitate not to 
“attack the largest ‘kafilas,’ frequently overpowering the guards, even when 
“they remain faithful, and not seldom murdering as well as robbing the 
“‘ merchants. 

“ The weak and disreputable state of the Kalat Government, also, as shown 
“by its total inability to crush these rohbers, enables all manner of petty 
‘“marauders to rule with impunity, and enables every contemptible chief of 
“a village to demand and extort payment from all traders under the name 
“of transit duties, of which not a farthing reaches the coffers of the State. 
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“These appear to me to be some of the evils caused by allowing the 
“Maris to plunder at their will with impunity. It is certain, also, that 
“these mountaineers think that the British Government is afraid of them. 
“This was the case, as [ informed Sir Charles Napier, at Pulaj!, in March 
“1845, when the Mari vakils were with him, and the belief has certainly 
“ not since been removed. 

“‘T proposed to use force against the Maris, the only troublesome tribe 
“remaining on this frontier, not habitually but once for all, in order to 
“compel them to forego their lawless pursuits, and take to a peaceful 
“and quiet life, and thus to prevent the necessity for recurring to 
“forcible measures in future. I pointed out that a comparatively small 
“detachment of British troops would suffice for the Sertoratanes of this 
“duty; and in case of there being valid objections to such troops being 
“so employed, I recommended that sufficient pecuniary assistance should 
“be afforded to the Khan of Kalat, to enable him to assemble an adequate 
“force of his own people to remove the scourge.” 

On the 17th June 1853, agreeably to the request of Major Prendergast, 
commanding on the Asni border, Major Jacob detached a squadron to Kin 
to aid in the defence of the border from a threatened attack of Maris. 

Finding the British posts prepared, this party doubled back, made a sudden 
descent, on the 23rd June, on the town of Khojak in Sebi and killed 4 
men and carried off a large quantity of cattle. 

About this time, too, a party of Maris attacked the Bigtis, temporarily 
residing about Och, and carried off a large number of cattle. The Bagtis 
got together, followed them up to near Sartaf, where a fight took place, 
in which the Maris were worsted, losing 7 killed. 

On the 10th September 1453, a Jarge party of Maris made a descent on 
the village of Tribar, near Lehri, killing 8 or 10 villagers, and carrying off 
a large number of cattle. 

A few days previously another party of the same tribe fell on Mal (20 miles 
north of Lehri), where they killed 23 men and carried off considerable booty. 

On the 17th September, a large party of Maris attacked the villages 
of Tahur-ki-Got and Kuneri (near Palaji), killing 4 unarmed men, and 
carrying off much cattle. The Kaihiris pursued and killed 7 of them, took 
5 of their mares, and recovered nearly all the stolen cattle. 

About this time Major Jacob intercepted a letter from the ‘ Pir’ of the 
Maris to the brother of. the Vazir of the Khan, in which he wrote that the 
Maris had plundered Trihar, Mal, &c., according to Mahamad Hasan’s 
wishes, but that they feared matters were going too far and becoming 
dangerous; they wished to know what arrangements Mahamad Hasan was 

-making with the British Government who was getting angry. 

On the 28th October 1858, a party of 300 Maris assembled behiod the 
Zia with the intention of making a border raid, but finding the Sind Horse 
on the alert, they fell suddenly on the Bigtis living at Sori Kishta, and 
killed 10, carrying off a considerable number of cattle to Kahan. ; 

On the 26th November, a report reached that the Maris were assembling 
in force with the 3 guns taken from us, to attack the Bagtis at Gandal. 
Major Jacob at once proceeded with 2 squadrons to Goranéri, in the hopes 
of being able to intercept them, and recover the guns. - 

On the 28th December 1853, 1,200 Mari horsemen attacked the Bagtis 
at Dera, killed 6 men, and carried off some cattle to Khan. 
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On the 24th February 1854, 2,000 Maris fell on the Bigtis between 
Gandii and Och, killed 16 and carried away much cattle, and Major Jacob 
again urged the necessity of moving against them. 

Mahamad Hasan, the traitor Vazir of Kalat, whom Jacob had denounced 
was at last dismissed, owing to that officer’s representations, and the Khan 
then roused himself and endeavoured to transact the business of his State in 
person. A treaty was now entered into by which the Khan bound himeelf, 
in consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 50,000 among other items, to 
protect merchants going through his dominions. 

The proceedings on the part of Government were conducted by Major 
Jacob, who used all the great influence which he possessed in aiding the 
Khan in again establishing a strong government in his country, such as 
that which has existed under his grandfather, the great Nasir Khan. As 
the Kban was an intelligent and energetic young man, and thoroughly 
desirous of placing things on a satisfactory footing, everything seemed to 
promise fair for the future. Nasir Khan summoned the chiefs of the Mari 
and Bigti tribes, who came in and attended his Darbar at Bagh. 

He bestowed on them an annual subsidy, in return for which they were 
to be responsible that their tribes abstained from plundering. He also 
placed posts at the head-quarters of the Mari and Bagti tribes, and made 
other arrangements for the protection of the frontier. Unfortunately for 
the success of all these arrangements, Nasir Khan died suddenly in 1856, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Khodadad Khan, who was then a boy of 
17 years of age. 

After this, the inroads of the Maris continued to be so bad that in 1858-59 
Khodadad Khan, on the advice of General Jacob, collected the whole of 
the forces of the Khanate to punish them. Just at this time General 
Jacob died, and Major (now Sir Henry) Green went with the expedition. 

The force of His Highness the Khan assembled at Bagh on the 2let 
January to the number of about 4,000 horse and 4,000 foot, and marched 
on the 22nd, and having crossed the desert running through the centre of 
Kach Gandava, encamped on the 24th at the village of Tonia, close under 
the east hills of Kachi. 

The force was detained here a few days to make the necessary arrange- 
ment before entering the hills, but on the 29th it marched and encamped 10 
front of the Segari pass. 

On the morning of the 31st, the force again moved off and, threading the 
Segari, followed the course of the Tewag river, arriving at Dera Bagti on 
the 3rd February. 

It was here joined by Major Malcolm Green, who assumed command of 
Ay Henry Green’s escort, consisting of a squadron of the Sind Irregular 

orse. 

On the 5th, a strong column of horse and foot was detached from the 
main body for the purpose of securing the fort and town of Kahan, the 
head-quarters of the Mani tribe, it being considered injudicious, on accouot 
o the scarcity of water on the road, to march the whole force at one 

ime, 

His Highness, with the remainder of his force, moved off on the 6th, 
arrived before Kahan on the 8th, having received intelligence, while en route, 
of his troops having occupied it without opposition the day previous. 

His Highness immediately issued orders for the destruction of the fort. 
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It now became necessary to halt at Kahan for some days, to await the 
arrival of a convoy of provision expected from the Kachf; and it being ascer- 
tained from spies that parties of the enemy were hovering about the hills in 
the vicinity, on the 10th, 3 columns were detached in different directions 
for the purpose of driving them off and securing any cattle there might be 
near at hand. 

These columns returned on the second day, having had slight skirmishes 
with the enemy, who were driven away with the loss to them of 8 or 10 
men killed and between 8,000 and 10,000 head of cattle captured. A very 
large amount of grain was also found concealed in holes and caves in the 
surrounding hills. This, as well as the cattle, was of great service to a 
force whose commissariat arrangements were not of the best descrip- 
tion. 

On the 22nd, Sirdar Mahamad Khan, chief of the Lehri tribe of Brahits, 
secured one of the guns captured by the Maris from Major Clibborn’s detach- 
ment in the disastrous affair of Nafask in 1840. This gun was brought 
in next morning, and despatched on a camel under escort of a small body of 
Baloch Horse to Jacobabad, where it arrived without accident. 

During the halt at Kahan, Babal Kh&n, brother of Syad Kh&n, the chief 
of the Khetrans, came to pay his respect to His Highness the Khan. 

The expected convoy having arrived on the 28rd, and the spies having 
ascertained that the whole of the Mari tribe had assembled at a stronghold 
in their mountains, 50 miles due north from Kahan called Nanad, and that 
they had given out that there it was their intention to make a stand, it was 
determined that the whole force should move on tbat place. 

The country between Kshan, and Nanad was quite unknown to any but 
the robbers themselves; as far as Kahan the country bad been surveyed by 
the late General Jacob, but all beyond was an unknown country. It had 
also always been the interest of these mountain robbers to exaggerate as 
much as possible its difficulties. 

The force again moved on the evening of the 24th, proceeding by two 
roads, Major Malcolm Green, with the escort and part of the force, proceed- 
ing by a direct route across the northern ridge of bills, His Highness the 
Khan, with Sir Henry Green and the remainder of the force, marching by a 
more circuitous but more practicable road, both parties joining, as previously 
arranged, at a watering place called Gart. ; 

Leaving this on the morning of the 25th and passing through a broad 
valley plentifully supplied with wood, grass and water, tbe force encam 
on the afternoon of the 26th at Ghora-ke-dand, about 2 miles from the 
Nangera pass. . 

From the last halting place scouts had been sent forward to ascertain the 
exact position of the enemy, these men returned during the night with in- 
formation that the enemy had abandoned their position and fled still deeper 
into their rocky fastnesses. 

The force marched the following morning, baving detached a strong body 
of footmen in advance to occupy the pass and prevent the chance of any 
stragglers from the enemy annoying the force during its passage. 

The defile was found to be a difficult one, but not tenable by a small num- 
ber of men against a large body, the position taken up by the enemy to 
await attack was pointed out, and evidences of their having retreated but 
shortly before were still visible. 
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On leaving the pass, the force debouched into the valley of Nanad, in 
which were two mud forts of a similar description to that of Kahan, 
the parapets of the bastions at the angles had been recently raised, and 
additional loopholes pierced for matchlocks. 

From spies it was ascertained that the enemy had fled in a north-western 
direction, and taken up their position in a valley ditficult of access called 
Barrilly. It was also said that they were becoming much straightened for 
want of provisions ; it was therefore determined that, as the position of the 
force covered the road to Barkhan, the head-quarters of the friendly tribe 
of the Khetr&ns, a number of camels should be detached, and money sent 
to purchase flour, &c., from them for the use of the army. In the mean- 
time, much grain and numerous of swords and matchlocks were found hidden 
in the surrounding mountains. 

On the 28th November, Mahamad, the chief of the Mari tribe, with 
many of his followers came into the camp, tendered his submission to His 
Highness, and begged for mercy for his tribe. He was allowed to remain 
in the camp, but it was decided that the force should again advance and 
take up its position as near as possible in front of the enemy, when it 
would be easy either to fight or negotiate. 

On the morning of the 2nd of March, the whole force again broke ground 
after destroying the forts, marching by two different routes, Major Malcolm 
Green with the escort and part of the army taking one route, His Highness 
and Sir Henry proceeding with the remainder by the other. 

The road marched by Major Malcolm Green was almost impracticable, and 
many animals were lost by falling over a precipice. All the horsemen had 
to dismount and lead their horses. The road taken by the Khan and Sir 
Henry Green, although bad, was more practicable. No opposition was, 
however, offered by the enemy, and the force encamped in a small valley 
called Kiamara. The Mari videttes were here seen on the surrounding 
hills watching its movements. 

Negotiations were here opened with the Maris, who professed their 
willingness to accede to any terms offered to them, and to acknowledge 
His Highness the Khan as their lawful prince, and also offering hostages 
for their future good conduct. 

To this arrangement Sir Henry Green was most averse, for though 
there was little doubt but that the tribe had met with most severe punish- 
ment, their people having been killed, their fields and forts destroyed, 
all their supplies of grain and 1,800 heads of cattle captured, yet his 
experience and knowedge of the innate love of plunder of these robber 
tribes made him fear that if some very severe example was not made of 
them, when within his grasp, they would soon again return to their old 
habits. However, His Highness the Khan considered that they had been 
sufficiently punished, and perceiving that a similar opinion obtained amongst 
many of the chiefs, some of whom were intermarried with the Maris (Baloch 
Khan, Damki and Mir Khan Magzi,) and as His Highness had been the 
pee sufferer by the Mari depredations, he considered that it would not 

judicious to attempt to force further hostilities. He therefore informed 
His Highness that he was at liberty to act as he pleased, but that he 
would be held strictly responsible for any depredations made by this tribe 
on the British territory at any future period. 

Several Marl chiefs of note having come in with their families, Nar 
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Mahamad, the principal chief, his son, Morid Bakhsh, and Kakal, chief 
of the Bijarinis, &., were taken as securities for the future good conduct of 
the tribe, and the force again marched for Kachf, passing the Chakar 
defile, one of the worst imaginable, and re-entered the plains on the 
morning of the 14th, and encamped at Fulli. 

After the return of the force, Sir Henry Green thus remarked on the effects 
of the expedition :— The Mari tribe have long been the terror of the plain, 
“and since the disaster which befel the detachment of British troops under 
“ Major Clibborn in 1839, have been looked upon as invincible; few bad 
‘ever penetrated into their mountain fastnesses, and the idea of attempting 
“such a proceeding was looked upon as an act of madness. It has now been 
“proved to the whole country how vulnerable they are, and that their most 
“difficult strongholds can be entered and destroyed without difficulty ; in 
“fact, their prestige has gone. This knowledge must also act with equal 
“force on the Maris, who, up to the present time, had firmly believed in the 
“inaccessibility of their mountains, and that the last people who could be 
“able to punish them were the Brahiis; it was believed impossible by 
“them, as well aa by every one else on the burder, that this people, eo divided 
“amongst themselves, composed of innumerable different tribes, many of 
“ whom had never heard of the name of Mari, and many others, the Baloch, 
“haviog fellow-feelings with, and intermarried amonget them, with a feeble 
“prince at their head, such as the present Kh&n, could be brought together 
“and made to act as one body. 

“The death of the late General Jacob added much to the difficulties of the 
“undertaking. For fifteen years he had ruled these people; his name 
“was known, feared, and respected, such as no other ever has been, or ever 
“will be ; the enormous influence he exercised over these barbarians was even 
“unknown to himself, nor could I have believed that any one man could, un- 
“seen, exert such influence, unless eighteen months of the most intimate 
“personal acquaintance with all these border tribes from Mekr&n to the 
“furthest recesses of the Mari hills, had rendered the fact beyond a doubt. 
“His death at the very moment of the assembly of these tribes within a 
“ march of our frontier rendered the undertaking most difficult, but I felt that 
“to allow these men to remain collected and unemployed under such a feeble 
“hand as the present Khan, might lead to results which might prove un- 
“satisfactory to Government, I considered it my duty to join His Highness 
“the Khan’s camp.” . . ; 

In forwarding Sir Henry Green’s report of this campaign, Sir Bartle 
Frere recorded his opinion that the operation seemed one of the best planned 
and executed of any in the annals of our border warfare, and entitled 
Major Heory Green, Major Malcolm Green and the other officers, Lieate- 
nants Macauley, King, Dickenson, and Doctor Wakefield, the entire 
approbation of Her Majesty’s Government. Re 

Mr. Bruce in hia report states that this expedition “did not prove 
“successful, and in December 1862 the Khan was obliged to take another 
‘ force into the hills without apparently much beneficial result. Sir Ww Aas 
Merewether, however, informs me that “ no expedition took place in 1862. 

Hitherto, I have described the dealings of the Maris with the Sind 
Frontier, and I now turn to their relations with the Panjab border. 

The first Mari raid of which I can find any notice is one that occurred on 
the 25th September 1850 when 20 hillmen, Marfa, with some Maz8rie, 
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attacked Omrkot in the Mithankot division, and killed 2 men and carried 
off 600 head of cattle; 100 of the cattle were recovered. 

On the 18th November 1850, 80 Mari and Bigti horse attacked the 
village of Kotla Hasan Shah and carried off 80 camels. The marauders 
escaped. 

On the 17th December 1857, 60 Mari and Bugti horse carried off 
500 cattle from Mat and killed 12 of the graziers in attendance. The 
thanadar turned out with 10 police sowars from Rojhan, who, on arriv- 
ing within 2 miles of the Zangi pass, were joined by 33 sowars from Kin; 
only 20 of these, however, were able to continue the pursuit, the horses of the 
rest being too fatigued to proceed further. At the mouth of the pass they 
met Dost Ali Khan Mazari with about 30 foot and 30 horsemen, in company 
with whom they followed the marauders till the next morning, when they 
came up with them some miles in the interior of the hills, where they ex- 
changed a few shots, but were unable to do anything towards retrieving the 
cattle, owing to the advantageous position taken up by the marauders 
and their superior numbers, having been joined by a party of about 130 
men left by them near the entrance of the pass to cover their retreat. 
Our people, however, kept them in check till evening in the hore of being 
re-infored by the Miranpir sowdrs, but being disappointed (these having 
returned from Mat) were compelled to return. 

On the 3rd March 1858, the Maris carried off 300 cattle from near 
Kin, but being pursued by the cavalry detachment were obliged to abandon 
them. 

On the 25 August 1852, 30 Mari and Bigti horse carried off 1,200 
goats and sheep from near Asni. 

On the 2lst March 1853, 400 Maris carried off all the cattle grazing 
near the Drigri post ; the detachment of 3rd Panjab Cavalry there, being only 
15 strong, were too weak to oppose them. 

On the 15th April 1853, 150 Mari horse drove off 137 camels by the 
Lower Sori pass, a small detachment of cavalry pursuing ‘them were driven 
back. 

On the 18th May 1853, 180 Maris and Lisharis attacked a small detach- 
ment of the 4th Panjab Cavalry, and cut up 6 grass-cutters, 5 of the escort, 
8 horses and 2 ponies. 

In 1853, the Mari Chief made a cool proposal, through the local author- 
ities, to the Government, that he would protect the Rajanpir frontier in 
consideration of the payment to him of asum of money as black-mail. The 
Commissioner, in forwarding the proposal, made the following remarks :— 

“ Before replying to Mr. Cortland’s letter, I should wish to be favoured 
‘with the views of the Chief Commissioner on the subject ; a compliance 
‘¢ with the proposal of the Mari Chief would no doubt secure the country 
about Mithankot and southward to the frontier from the aggressions of the 
“Maris, which, during the last season, were very daring and, to a certain 
“extent, successful ; but I think it would be more dignified were we to trust 
“to our own means of repelling aggression, rather than to secure indemnity 
“from attack by taking a body of Maris into service. They would be of 
“no use to us as troops, except so far that their entertainment would relieve 
“our troops at Asni from having their outposts perpetually on the alerv 
“to repel aggressions. It would, in fact, be equivalent to purchasing the 
“forbearance of the powerful Marl tribe, and, although I should prefer 
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“putting them down with a strong hand, and punishing their past ag- 
« gressions (all of which have been reported) by moving a force into their 
“country next cold season, and making an example of them, I would be 
“glad to be favoured with the opinion of the Chief Commiseoner before 
“I authorize Mr. Cortlandt to make any reply to the proposal of the Mari 
“ Chief.” 

In replying to this representation, Sir John Lawrence remarked—“ The 
“Chief Commissioner himself does not think that the proposal of the 
“ Mari Chief is admissible. He places no confidence in his faith and 
“honor, or in that of his tribe, who would be much more ready to promise 
“than to perform. 

“Further, the Chief Commissioner cannot see in what mode we could 
“enforce the Mari Chief’s responsibility, if he failed in his engagements, 
“without actually invading his country, which we could not do, in retalia- 
“tion of their misconduct. As to the Mazari tribe giving security for 
“the Maris, it would be perfectly futile for good, and might lead to mis- 
“ chief by forcing the latter to make common cause with them. 

The views of the Governor General (Lord Dalhousie) on this proposal 
were expressed on Mr. Secretary Grant’s letter No. 241, dated 7th September 
1853: ‘The Governor General in Council observes that a proposal is now 
“made, or pretended by the chief of the Mari tribe, to protect the Dera 
‘Ghazi Khan frontier, on payment of a certain sum of money annually by 
“the British Government. 

“ The Governor General in Council entirely concurred with you in object- 
“ing to the entertainment of this proposal. 

“Tt may occasionally happen, but very rarely, that policy would eanction 
“such a payment, especially if it has been a long established one, but, in the 
“case of the Maris, it would be neither more or less than the payment of 
“black-email. ‘We are perfectly able to defend our frontier against the Maris 
“and every body else. To pay them virtually for abstaining from attack- 
“ing it, would be a very short-sighted policy; since it would set on every 
“one of the many tribes along the froutier to worry us by attaeks, in order 
“that we might bribe them, like the Maris into quiescence. His Lordship 
“in Council accordingly rejects the above proposal.” 

On the 27th Apil 1854, a party, numbering 3,000 to 4,000, swept round 
in front of Kasmor and Rojhan, but finding the posts on the alert, they 
retired by the Zangi pass. 

On the 16th September 1854, a party of Maris and Lish&ris made a 
raid on Hajipir, carrying off some 6 cattle, which were, however, recovered 
by the cavalry detachment after a skirmish at Basi. 

On the 17th August 1857, a most formidable raid into our territory was 
made by a party of Maris numbering about 220 horsemen. The marauders 
passed out by the Bigari pass opposite the post of Fatehpir and divided into 
two parties; one party taking the road towards Drigri, and caryiog off all 
the cattle they could lay hands on belonging to Drigri and Bakrpdar; the 
other scouring the plain in front of Mahamadptr and Fatebpir, and collect- 
ing all the herds they could find; the parties then rejoined on the plain 
opposite Fatehpir and made for the Bigari pass. __ 

In the meantime, Bijar Khan, the Drishak chief and commandant at 
Asni, who, together with his brother Ninda Khan Jemadg@r, his eon Drahan 
Khin, and about 60 horse and foot, was patrolling in that direction, heard 
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from a villager that the Marfa were making for the Big&ri pass with their 
booty. The chief immediately sent information to the several adjoining 
posta, and was soon joined by Batcha Khan Drishak from Fatehpir post with 
18 horsemen and 10 footmen, Khatai Khan Masiri Bigt! of Mahamadpir 
post with 10 horse and 12 footmen, Gola Khan Bigti with 6 horse- 
men from the Karam-ka-Thil post. The party under Bijar Khan being 
thus reinforced attacked the robbers, but the latter were more than double 
the number of our levies who were ultimately defeated with great slaughter, 
the marauders making good their retreat by the Bigari pass with their 
immense booty, only 60 goats and 4 or 5 mares being recovered. 

In this engagement the Chief, Bijar Khan, his eldest son Drahan Khan, 
and 26 of the party, lost their lives, besides some 4 or 5 wounded, the 
loss being chiefly amongst the Drishak tribe who rallied round their chief 
and fell fighting by his side; of the 26 killed, 24 were Drishaks, the other 
2 being Bigtis. The loss of property was estimated at Rs. 6,000. 

The conduct of Gorim Khan Shambani Bigti throughout the affair was 
reported to have been most suspicious; though a paid spy of Government 
and supposed to have good intelligence regarding the movemente of the 
Maris, he gave no information; nor did he join in the attempt to recover 
the cattle, though his nephew, Golah Khan, with 6 sowars did. On being 
taxed with want of zeal, he pleaded ignorance of the whole affair and averred 
he did not hear of the raid till long after its occurrence. 

A detachment of the mounted police under Jabin Khan Jemadar and a 
portion of the levies from Drigri under the command of Misa Khan 
Laghari, accompanied by the thinadar of Jamptr, amounting in all to 
about 50 men, set out in pursuit of the party of Maris who had carried off 
the cattle belonging to the villages of Drigri and Bakrpar; this detachment 
appears from all accounts to have behaved infamously, keeping well in the 
rear and out of shot of the robbers during the pursuit, if it may be called 
such, and not taking any part in the fight when Bijar Khan attacked them. 

is raid was as successful as it was formidable, and it is not too much 
to say that the success was principally due to the absence of all regular 
troops from the Rajanpir frontier, owing to the lst Panjab Cavalry having 
been withdrawn for service in Hindfstan. 

That this is the case is clearly shown by Captain Smyly’s report of this 
raid, in which he says :—“ In conclusion I beg to urge upon you the neces- 
“sity for some disciplined troops being cantoned at Asni; the whole of 
“the levies at that place do not exceed 65 men, horse and foot, and the 
“ detachments at the several frontier posts are quite powerless to coerce a 
“force like that brought down on the occasion under report; the chiefs and 
“the population generally join in petitioning that a corps may be stationed 
“at Asni, and I am of opinion that the force now guarding this frontier 18 
“inadequate; with a view to provide for the present contingency, I have 
“availed myself of the offer contained in Captain Merewether’s demi-official 
“letter forwarded to you yesterday, and have sent a requisition for a squad- 
“ron of the 6th Irregular Cavalry, to the Officers Commanding at Kas- 
“mor, requesting him to send the troops to Asni at once. The exigencies 
“of the case, I think, requite it; the hillmen have ascertained our com- 
“paratively defenceless position, and we have something to fear from an 


ae inroad by the Masiri Bigtis and Khetrans who are reported to be 
“ watching their opportunity.” 
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On the 29th March 1858, a party of 40 police and levies, following u 
some stolen cattle in the hills, were attacked by a party of 100 Marts an 
defeated with some ee 4 ; 

There was now a long discontinuity of raids owing to the expediti 

inst this tribe described above in this article, and ee was not Ot oh 
February 1862 that they again offended; on this date, however, a party 
of Maris attacked some Driehak wood-cutters in the Pitok pass and killed 
them all, 5 in number, and carried off some camela. They were proceeding 
to further depredations, when Colonel Hughes turned out a troop of cavalry 
on which they withdrew. They were, however, pursued by a party of 
Bigtis and Drishak levies under Kali Khan, who came up to them in the 
Mari hills beyond the Sham plain, and forthwith attacked them and killed 
several, and recovered the camels they had plundered. As the Maris were 
subjects of the Khan of Kalat, an application was made, through the 
Political Superintendent, Upper Sind Frontier, to call upon the Khan to 
make restitution tothe sufferers. That officer replied that the Khan could 
not enforce restitution, as the allegiance of these tribes were quite nominal. 
On a report of the case being made to Government, the extra subsidy 
of Rs. 50,000 was suspended, and has not since been renewed. 

On the lst January 1863, a party of Maris came down by the Sort pasa, 
and carried off 45 head of cattle from Karm-ka-Thil. 

On the 2nd February 1864, a party of 100 started to plunder the 
Gorchanis, but hearing that the Drigri post had been reinforced they 
returned. 

On the Ist April 1864, a party came down and murdered 3 Jats near 
Mahamadpir. 

On the 10th July 1864, a party of 34 Maris murdered some Mazaris 
near Sukhani, 10 miles from Bandawala, and drove off 100 head of cattle. 
They were followed by Imém Bakhsh Mazari with 1,200 of his clan, as far 
as the Sham plain, recovered all the cattle and killed 3 of the Maris. 
ee the 4th August 1865, 2 grass-cutters were cut up by a party of 

aris. 

On the Ist July 1866, the Maris attacked the Bagtis north of Dragal 
and afterwards near Marao, and killed 22 of them. 

On the 5th October 1866, they attacked an encampment of Shambani 
Bigtis at Sabzil Kot, and carried off 1,500 sheep and goats. 

On the let January 1867, they carried off 97 head of camel, and retired 
by the Pitok pass. They were unsuccessfully pursued. 

In the same month, the Maris took part in the famous Harand raid, 
which is described in the article Hananp. 

On the 2ist January 1868, a party of Bijarfin1 Marie entered British 
territory by the Sori pase, murdered 1 man, and carried off eome camels. 

In 1869, owing to the representations of Jamal Khan Laghari and Imim 
Bakheh Mazari, Captain Sandeman, Colonel Graham and others were 
induced to give their hearty support to a scheme for the occupation of the 
Sham plain. This scheme will be found discussed in the article on the 
Sham plain, and I only notice it here to remark that it was proposed 
to place a post in this plain, which should be partly garrisoned by Maris. 
The whole proposal, however, was negatived, and the Maris were thus for 
the time foiled in attempting to get an acknowledged allowance from the 
Government. 
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But Captain Sandeman was so impressed with the importance of endea- 
vouring to win this tribe from its lawless habits, that he took into his pay 
2U Mari sowSrs, and proposed that both the Maris and Bigtis should be 
subsidised on a regular system by the Government, and in this he received 
the support of Colonel Phayre, the Superintendent of the Upper Sindh 
Frontier. 

It was proposed to take into our pay 50 Biigti and 100 Mari horsemen, at 
a charge of Rs. 32,040 per annum, on the Sind side, and 30 Bictis and 30 
Maris on the Panjab side, or in detail this force was to be distributed as 
follows :— 

On Sind Frontier. On Panjab Frontier. 
Chief of Bigtis Re. 100 per mensem. 1 Jemad&r, Kahan Maris Re. 20 per mensea. 


2 Jemadirs at Bs.20 ,, 40 + 30 Sowars at Rs. 15 » 450 i 
50 Sowars at » 16 ,, 7650 ‘ _— 
Ne ” 470 ” 
890 * —_— 
—- 1 Jemadir, Bigtis » 20 per mensem. 
Chief Kahan Maris » 100 permensem. 30 Soware at Rs. 15  ,, 450 fs 
2 Jemadars at Rs. 20 ,, 40 ‘o -— 
50 Sowiars at ” 16 ” 760 ” ” 470 ” 
890 ” 


Chief Mundahi Maris ,, 100 per mensem. 
2 Jemadirs at Rs.20 ,, 40 
50 Sowars at ,, 15 


» 70 


ee 


890 ” 


The total cost of this force, therefore, for Sind would be Rs. 2,670 and for 
the Panjab Rs. 940 per mensem: total Rs. 3,610 per mensem or Rs. 43,320 
perannum ; or, deducting Rs. 4,800 per annum for 40 sowars already in the 
pay of Captain Sandeman, the cost would be Rs. 38,520, or, in round 
numbers, Rs. 40,000. 

The Bombay Government cordially approved the policy of subsidising 
these tribes, but were doubtful as to whether the Supreme Government 
would sanction the scheme, and it was therefore forwarded for disposal. 

The Government of India considered it more advisable, before taking 
action in this matter, that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab and the 
Commissioner of Sind should meet and consider the question in all its 
bearings, and “‘ make such proposals in regard to the treatment of the Marl 
“and Baigti tribes as would enable it to reconcile existing differences of 
“opinion and to decide on a strictly uniform line of policy for the Sind and 
 Panjéb Frontiers.” 

Mr. Lepel Griffin, Secretary to the Panjab Government, now submitted s 
Memorandum on this subject for the consideration of His Honor the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. This affords so clear and impartial a disquisition of the 
subject that I cannot do better than append it here. 

“The view taken by the Government of India and the Sind Government 
“with reference to these tribes on the British border has been to consider 
“them as subjects of the Khan of Kalat. The treaty of the 14th May 1854 
a evidently was intended to include, in article 5, these frontier tribes, whose 
S plundering in British territory was to be prevented. General Jacob, who 

negotiated this treaty, wrote in his sketch of States and Tribes in 1854 that 
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“the predatory hill tribes of Maris and Bagtis, residing beyond British 
“territory, were de facto independent of any other State. The article in the 
“treaty would then appear to have been inserted to throw the onus of kee ing 
“these predatory tribes in order on the Kalat State, by constituting chen 
“de gure subjects of the Khan, though Major Jacob can hardly have supposed 
“ their actual position would be much altered as shortly before he had written : 
‘“The feeble Government of Kalat did nothing to protect its country and 
“people from these robbers, who had indeed a secret understanding with 
“certain traitors of influence at the Darbar of the Khan of Kulat. From 
“that time to this the Khan of Kalat has been held accountable for the 
“peaceable behaviour of the frontier tribes. A subsidy was grauted him, 
“under treaty, of Rs. 50,000, which was to be ip part employed in keeping 
“the peace of the border, and in 1558 General Jacob (letter to Commis- 
“sioner, Sind, dated 22nd June). applied for the grant of an additional sub- 
“sidy of Rs. 50,000 to enable the Khan to maintain a strong Government 
“and to reduce such of its tribes as may persist in predatory habits, as for 
“example the Maris. 

“This annual subsidy was granted by the Government of India in 
“ August 1859, on certain conditions, one of them being that the Khan was 
“to establish his sovereignty over the Maris and Bugtis and keep them 
“under proper subjection. 

“The Khan had made no objection to the tribes being assumed by the 
“treaty to be his subjects, and in December 1858 a force was assembled 
“under his orders, accompanied by Major Green, and marched into the Mari 
“country. The fort at Kahan, the Mari head-quarters, was destroyed, and 
“a large quantity of grain and cattle carried off. The tribe was reduced 
“to great extremities, and they submitted to the Kh&o’s authority. Report 
“No. 60, dated 26th March 1859, paragraph 25, states—‘ Negotiations 
“were opened with the Maris, who professed their willingness to accede to 
“any terms offered to them and to acknowledge His Highness the Khan 
“as their lawful Prince; they also offered hostages for their future good 
conduct. 

“Major Green did not oppose the desire of the Khan to accept terms 
“and withdraw his troops, but told him that he would be held strictly re- 
“sponsible for any depredations made by this tribe on British territory at any 
“future period. 

« For eighteen months after this expedition the Maris remained quiet, but 
“then broke out into rebellion; the hostages at Kalat fled on the 9th Sep- 
“ tember 1860, and although the Khso sent troops in pursuit, the Mari 
“ chiefs escaped. The tribes renewed their old habite of plundering, and 
“in May 1862 the Government of India stopped the extra grant of 
“ Rs. 50,000, until they heard what punishment had been inflicted on 
“the Mari marauders who committed a raid at Asni, on the Panjab frontier 
“in the early part of that year. 

“The withdrawal of the subsidy was strongly opposed by Major Green, 
“in his letters No. 821, dated 15th May 1862, and No. 354, dated 26th 
“May 1862, while Mr. Mansfield, the Commissioner 10 Sind, called 
“attention to the fact that whatever the advantages in subsidizing the 
“ Khan, the extra grants had beyond doubt been made for the special purpose 
“of keeping the frontier tribes in order, and tbat if this end were not 
“achieved, the subsidy would justly cease. 
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“The raids on British territory became very frequent. Khodadad Khin, 
« Khan of Kalat, was deposed, and that State fell into a state of anarchy till 
“the murder of the usurper Sherdil Kh&én and the restoration of the former 
‘Chief. This restoration was acknowledged by the Government of India 
‘in November 1864, but the extra grant was disallowed, and this action 
“was approved by the Secretary of State for India. 

‘During these years the opinions of the Sind political officers, with 
“reference to the connection of the Khan with the Mari tribe, are curiously 
“ different. 

“ Major Merewether, Political Superintendent, (now Sir W. Merewether) 
“took from the first the view that the frontier tribes were the actual 
“subjects de facto and de jure of the Kh&n, and that it only required some 
‘countenance from the British Government to enable him to hold them 
“in complete subjection. 

“In his letter No. 100, dated 26th March 1869, to the Commissioner, 
‘che writes of the expedition to Kahan— 

«This successful progress by the Sovereign through a part of his domi- 
¢nions, the inhabitants of which have so long defied all authority will, I 
¢ trast, have the best effect. It will show these lawless people that they can 
‘‘¢ and will be punished whenever they misbehave, and it will aid very materi- 
“ally in promoting the stability and strength of His Highness the Khan 
“¢ from its being a deliberate and great display of his power and authority.’ 

“In his annual report No. 76, dated 3lst January 1862, the same officer 
‘states that the hill tribes were unsettled, and that the Khan had been 
“advised to make an early settlement of the cultivated land in the hills 
“to give them employment. 4 Many of these lands have not been cultivated 
“¢ for ages, and the right of ownership is very uncertain ; rival claims have 
“therefore, caused dissensions, but a just partition by the Khan family, 
“carried out will, in time, put an end to them.’ 

“This extract will show that Major Merewether not only held the tribes 
“to owe general allegiance to the Khan, but that his authority extended to 
“division of the tribal lands and decision of claims of disputed ownership. 

“The raid at Asni in February 1862 seems somewhat to have modified 
“his views. He then writes, No. 166, dated 12th March 1862,— It is true 
“‘the Maris and Bigtis are subjects of His Highness the Khan of Kalat, 
“* but his authority over them, especially the former, is by no means firm 
“yet. His Highness will, I know, do all in his power to cause the appre- 
“‘hension of the Maris, and to prevent such occurrences happening in 
“future but with so lawless a set of creatures, divided as they are 
“among themselves, we cannot expect but that occasional attempts at 
‘© plunder will be made by small parties of robbers. 

“‘ Major Green, who returned as Political Agent in March 1862, took a very 
“different view of the case, as will be seen from the following extracts :— 

“Letter No. 821, dated 15th May 1862, paragraph 4— 

“¢T have no hesitation in saying that it is not in His Highness’ power 
“to punish the Mar! tribe, or to demand that the offending parties be 
“piven up. Their allegiance to him is merely nominal, and from the time 
““* that it was the fashion for political reasons to insist upon this tribe being 
“considered His Highness’ subjects, they have been a source of annoyance 
“and weakness to him, and for every head of cattle taken from the British 
“* territory, 100 have been taken from His Highness, 
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“<The calling upon him now to punish a tribe over whom neither he nor 
“¢his ancestors have ever had any control, and the attempt to do which 
“would most assuredly lead to disaster to himself, and in consequence a 
“general disturbance on the whole frontier, would be little in accord with 
«the support His Highness has up to the present time received.’ 

“Tn his letter No. 354, dated 26th May 1862, he writee— 

“The Maris (whom, however, His Highness does not acknowledge 
““to be his subjects) being the only tribe now remaining, I would again 
“now respectfully urge on Government the policy of not attempting to 
«force on His Highness the Mari question ; and I would, with the greatest 
“respect, point out that it is scarcely becoming the dignity of the greatest 
‘‘* nation on earth to insist on a young Prince, hardly yet firm in his position, 
“¢ punishing a tribe over which he has no control.’ 

“This same officer (then Sir Henry Green), when applied to by the Deputy 
“Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khao for compensation for the combined 
“ Mari and Bigti raid in 1867, wrote— 

“The Maris, being Baloch, are certainly nominally subjects of the 
“Khan of Kalat, and are held by him under about the same control as 
“the Afridis of the hills bounding the Péshawar valley are by the ruler 
“of K&bal, and every complaint of their conduct to the Kh&n would be 
“of as much use as the Commissioner of Peshawar bringing to the notice 
“of the Amir the conduct of the said Afridis.’ 

“The opinion of the officers of the Panjab frontier as to the rela- 
“tions between the Khan of Kalét and the Maris and Bagtis is of no 
“value, for the reasons that they have had no official connection with the 
“Khan whatever. No correspondence regarding his position and engage- 
“ments with the Government have passed through their hands, and they 
“have only entered into relations with the tribes since the letter last 
“quoted, in self-defence, and without any reference to the Khan of Kalat, 
“of whose existence they had no official knowledge. It may, however, 
“be noted that their extra-official knowledge has led them to the same 
“conclusions reached by Sir Henry Green, viz., that whatever the British 
“Government might find it convenient to assume, the Maris and Bigtis 
“were practically independent, and that any influence which could be exer- 
“ cised over them could only be through their own Chiefs. 

“The opinion of the Khan of Kalat himself as to his relations with 
“the Maris and Bagtis, is also of small value, seeing that it was 
“altogether influenced by the consideration of what advantage he could 
“obtain, or what obligation he could evade, by asserting or denying his 
“control over them. The most direct statement on the point is found in 
“the letter of Mahamad Khan, vakil of the Kalit Chief, dated 5th Feb- 
“ruary 1869. This was in answer to an appeal of certain Mari Chiefs, 
“given to Colonel Phayre on the 4th of February, in which they asserted 
“that they were and always had been ryote of the Khan of Kalat. This 
“assertion must be taken for what it is worth, being made with the object 
‘of obtaining a renewal of their allowance and ‘ jagir’ ; at any rate it was 
“directly denied by the Khan’s vakil, who writes—‘ These Maris have, 
«from the earliest times, been rebellious and disobedient; they are not 
“© subject to the Khan, and are always plundering in Kachi.’ 

“© And again—I would represent that, from the first, the Kbin has 
“never acknowledged the Maris to be his subjects, nor do the Marts 
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“¢ themselves behave like subjects. They spare no effort to loot the Brabits 
“<the kafilas and the people of Kachi; we have no faith in any terms that 
“they make. Now Gazan and the principal Mucaddams are at the door 
of the powerful British Government, and the Khan himself is subject to 
“the British Government, and you are his friend and have the welfare of 
‘“¢the Kachi at heart; so, just whatever you may propose doing, the Khan 
“<< will consent to.’ 

“The action of the Khan since the treaty of 1854 has not, however, been 
“in accordance with these assertions. He agreed to that treaty which assumed 
“the Maris and Bigtis to be his subjects; he made expeditions against 
‘them ; he held their chiefs hostages, and has, though unwillingly, paid 

‘compensation for losses inflicted by these tribes on British subjects. 

“It will here be necessary to give a brief account of the circumstances 
“under which the question of the nature of our relations with the frontier 
“tribes, the Maris and Bigtis, has at the present time come so promi- 
“ nently forward. . 

“It must first be observed that the Sind policy has been exceedingly 
“ changeable. 

“The system of General (then Captain) Jacob, in the pacification of the 
“Sind frontier, was, wherever possible, to withdraw the predatory tribes from 
‘the hills, where they were under no control, and locate them in the plains, 
‘where, by inducing them to cultivate, they gradually became inclined to 
“ peaceful habits. This system, eminently successful with the Kosas, Dimkis 
“and others, could not be followed with the’ Bagtis and Maris, very large 
‘tribes, with abundance of culturable land of their own. Their civilization 
“was not attempted, but the Khan of Kalat was, by the treaty of 1854, 
“ placed in authority over them, with an annual allowance, the continuance of 
which was dependent on his keeping them in proper subjection. This 
treaty would, primd facie, appear to have been a grave political mistake. 
‘It threw upon a weak ruler the onus of keeping the peace on a border 
“over which he had no control, and of repressing tribes who refused allegi- 
“ance to him virtually, and who were strong enough to defy him. 

“It gave the Khan nominal authority and rights over a tract of country 
“which he did not desire to possess, and which he could not hold, but of 
“which it was most important for the British Government to obtain the 
“control. | 

“It did not deal fairly with the Khan. The annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000 
‘was no more than he had lost by reducing the transit duty on goods pass- 
‘ing through his country. If he was also to keep in order powerful tribes, 
“and maintain the peace of the whole border, it was only just to allow him 
“the means with which to effect the object. This was, indeed, seen by 
“ General Jacob, and an extra grant of Rs. 50,000 was granted for several 
“ years, but was withdrawn in 1864, in spite of the protest of Major Green, 
‘in his letter Nos. 821 and 354, of the 15th and 26th May 1872. It is true 
‘that the subsidy (the extra grant) was given not generally but for a speci- 
“fic purpose, viz., to enable the Khan to maintain a strong Government an 
“to keep the Maris and Bagtis in order. But the absolute repression of 
“predatory tribes in a country like that inhabited by the Maris would have 
“been impossible for a ruler far stronger than the Chief of Kalat: occasional 
“raids mnust be expected to take place, and to have insisted on complete and 
“lasting tranquillity may have been in accordance with the conditions on 
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“ which the grant was made, but that it was not prudent is probable from 
“the fact that, since the withdrawal of the subsidy, the influence of the Khan 
“ has declined, and the tribes have been more turbulent than ever. 

“The treaty of 1854, moreover, seems to have been, at all events, 
‘partly the cause of internal dissension in Kalat itself. The text of the 
“treaty shows no sign that it was concluded with any one beside Nasir Khan, 
“the Chief. There is no mention of the other Chiefs of the Brabial confe- 
“‘deracy, such as the Sirdars of Sarawao and Jalawan, whose incomes were 
“reduced by the reduction of transit rates, and who yet were not reimbursed 
“for their losses by a share of the annual subsidy. This omission to recog- 
“nize their rights is one alleged cause of their discontent and rebellion. 

“From the date of the death of General Jacob, the policy on the Sind 
“frontier has been differently interpreted by Major (afterwards Sir) Heury 
“Green, and by Major (now Sir) William Merewether. The latter officer has 
“looked first and chiefly to the treaty of 1854. He has considered the Khan 
“of Kalat the owner and ‘sovereign’ of the lands inhabited by the tribes in 
“question, and the ruler of the tribes responsible to Government for their 
“peaceful behaviour. He has held that all arrangements for the peace of 
“the border should be conducted jointly with the Khan, and that he should 
“be strengthened in every possible way by the British Government. 

“ Sir Henry Green was equally ready to admit the prudence of strength- 
“ening the hands of the Khan, and pleaded his cause strongly and well; 
“but he evidently considered the treaty of 1854 to be an evasion of the 
“real points at issue, and as an unfair way of shirking a difficult and irkeome 
“duty. He understood that whatever the British Government might choose 
“to record regarding the authority or responsibility of the Khan, the real 
“truth was that he was powerless to repress the tribes without the strong 
“support of the British Government ; and after the withdrawal of the extra 
‘‘erant, he considered that the Chief was not justly liable to be called upon 
“for compensation for outrages which the Government had deprived him of 
“the power to check. He stated that the Khan suffered infinitely more than 
“the British from the depredations of the tribes, and considered that if he 
“were able to stop them, he most undoubtedly would for his own personal 
“interest. Colonel Phayre, letter No. 1526, dated 16th December 1868, to 
“ Commissioner in Sind, considered that Sir Heary Green believed the bad 
“conduct of the Maris to have been occasioned by the non-payment of a 
subsidy to them which ceased on the withdrawal of the Kb&n’s extra grant 
“in 1864, and this belief, which was founded on a knowledge of cause and 
“effect, was probably correct. \ : 

“Colonel Phayre, the present Political Superintendent in Upper Sind, ap- 
me sins generally to have adopted the views of his predecessor, Sir Henry 
“Green. When the question of frontier policy first came before him towards 
“the close of 1868, he apparently held views more in accord with those 
‘of General Merewether, but these he soon modified as will be shown. 

“The policy of the Panjab frontier officers may be said to be that 
‘of Captain H: Sandemap, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghat Khan ; 
“and whatever criticism may be applied to it, it bas certainly in its favor 
“the argument of success, so far as success signifies the peace of the Panjab 
“ border. 

“ It was only in 1867, as has before been stated, that the Deputy Com- 
“missioner cnotered into relations with the Maris and Bagtis; and on 
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“failure to obtain, through the Political Superintendent in Sind, any com. 
‘pensation for the combined raid of the above-named tribes in January 
“1867, when the fort of Harand was attacked, several British villages 
“burnt, and several British subjects murdered, Captain Sandeman (letter 
“dated 12th December 1868) was compelled to take action himeelf, and 
“having no authority to correspond with Kalat, and probably thinking, after 
“Sir H. Green’s reply, absolving the Khan from responsibility, that any 
“such reference would be useless, he, after some difficulty, assembled the 
“Mari Chiefs, redreased certain grievances which they had against British 
“gubjects, and entered into agreements with them, taking the principal 
“ Chief, Gazan, into service, with about 20 of his tribe, to be employed as 
“mounted messengers between the Mari head-quartera at Kahan and the 
“Panjab outposts. The result of tbis arrangement has been that the peace 
“of the Panjib border has been preserved and the Mari Chiefs have been 
“faithful to their engagements. 

“The Maris, although they respected the Panjab frontier, had no rea- 
“gon to respect that of Sind, and in 1868, their attacks upon kafilas 
‘and travellers using the Boldan pass, and their plundering expeditions into 
“Kachi, were so frequent, that the Political Superintendent (vide letter 
“No. 1415, dated 24th November 1868, to Deputy Commissioner, Dera 
“Ghazi Khan) notified to the tribe that, in committing such excesses, they 
were equally inimical to their feudal Sovereign, the Khan of Kalat, and 
“the British Government, and that therefore, so long as they continued them, 
“they would be treated as enemies, and consequently be debarred from 
“obtaining supplies from British territory. 

“ At this time Captain Sandeman was absent, but the Political Superin- 
“tendent requested Mr. Bruce to adopt co-operative measures in support of 
‘his decision, and stop the allowances enjoyed by Gazan, the Mari Chief, 
- “and his followers. 

“The Commissioner in Sind (letter No. 582, dated 20th November 
“* 1868) agreed with the views of Colonel Phayre as to the mischief which 
“must follow divided management of the hill tribes supposed and considered 
“to be the subjects of His Highness the Khan of Kalat, and suspecting 
“that all matters relating to the Maris or any other Kalat subjects were 
“dealt with without reference to the Political Superintendent of Sind, de- 
“sired the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan to be requested to 
carry out the policy towards the tribes which had been adopted in Sind, and 
“to refuse the Maris supplies, and stop the allowances to the Mari Chief. 

“On receipt of these instructions, Colonel Phayre addressed Captain 
“Sandeman in the manner desired, giving a long list of the excesses com- 
“mitted by the Maris, and pointing out that the population of Kachi 
‘was leaving for the Panjab, and the whole trade of Khorasan and Central 
“ Asia, through the Bolan pass, was being diverted. The request of the Poli- 
“tical Agent only referred to the Maris. Of the Bagtis an equal number 
“were in the pay of the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, but 
“as these had been giving no trouble on the Sind Frontier, Colonel Phayre 
“did not desire their allowances to be stopped. 

“At the same time that Colonel Phayre wrote his letter No. 1415, 
“dated 24th November 1868, to the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi 
“ Khan, he addressed the Kban of Kalat, mentioning the steps he bad taken 
“for the suppression of the disorders, and concluding with the following 
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“paragraph, which was singularly hasty, considering that he was ignorant 
“of the reasons for the action of the Deputy Commigsioner of Dera Ghazi 
“ Khan :— 

‘““«T have also requested Vakil Mahamad Khan to notify to Ghazan (the 
«Mari Chief) that for the future he must look to your Highness as his 
“raler, and to met as the representative of the British Government in the 
“<«Kalat State if he has any representation to make, as it is not convenient 
“that chiefs and clansmen should hold communications on matters of political 
‘¢ arrangements with any but the proper authorities within their own State.’ 

“ Captain Sandeman, replying to Colonel Phayre (letter dated 7th Decem- 
“ber 1868), expressed his anxiety to act in accord with the Sind autho- 
“ rities, and his desire to have a personal interview with Colonel Phayre to dis- 
“cuss matters, and stated that Sir Henry Green was perfectly acquainted with 
‘all his dealings with the Mari and Bigti tribes, and not only consented 
“to them, but promised that the Khan of Kalst should place no political 
“ difficulties in the way. 

. Colonel Phayre replied (No. 1504, dated 10th December 1868) that 
‘previous to an interview, he would be glad to know the serious difficulties 
“which a compliance with his request regarding the Mari tribe would 
“involve ; also what was the course of policy to which Sir Henry Green had 
“go unreservedly committed himeelf. 

“Captain Sandeman in reply (letter dated 12th December 1868) answer- 
“ed these questions at length. He showed that from the exposed con- 
‘dition of the Panjab frontier as regarded the Mari tribe, a blockade of that 
‘tribe and breaking off relations with them would involve the entire peace 
‘of the Panjab frontier, from Kasmor to Harand, and render an application 
“for more troops necessary. That the blockade would at once force the 
“tribe to receive the outlaw chief Ghulam Hiisain, leader of the Harand 
“raid of 1867, who had been expelled, and the excellent conduct of the 
‘Maris, who had adbered to their agreements and abstained from raids 
“and outrages, would be at once changed for an attitude of hostility. He 
“showed that the entertainment of Mari horsemen had been sanctioned 
“by the Government of India, and that it could not be possible to discharge 
“the men without the same authority approving of their discharge. 
“Lastly, he showed by the letters of Sir H. Green that that officer had con- 
“‘gidered his measures for securing the ae of the border to be good, 
“and had held the Khan of Kalat not responsible for the outrages committed 
“by tribes over whom he had no real control. 

“On the 15th December the Political Superintendent and the Deputy 
“ Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan met at Jacobabad, and the immediate 
“result (conveyed in letter No. 1526, dated 16th December, to the Com- 
“missioner in Sind) was that Colonel Phayre not only cordially agreed in 
“the soundness of Captain Sandeman’s objections to suspend hie amicable 
“relations with the Mari tribe, but informed him that he himself and 
‘his predecessor, Sir H. Green, had been for some time seeking to enter 
“into similar relations with regard to Kachi and the caravan route. It 
“was only from the absence of official records in the Superintendent’s office 
“that Colonel Phayre had been ignorant that the measures adopted by the 
“Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghizi Khan had been approved by Sir 
‘‘ Henry Green, and had received the sanction of hie own Government, of 
“the Government of India, and of the Secretary of State. 
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“Colonel Phayre, moreover, requested Captain Sandeman to explain to 
“the Mari Chief that the interests of the British Government in the 
“ Panjab and Kachi were identical, and invited the principal chiefs of the 
“tribe to meet him at Jacobalad for the purpose of discussing the Kachi 
“ question. 

‘The Superintendent lastly recommended certain measures for adoption 
“ with the object of conciliating the Mari tribe— 

, “(1.) The grant ofa monthly subsidy of Rs. 500 for the re-establishment 
“of the old arrangements in Kavhi, any further extension of the system 
‘to be considered later. 

«(2.) The occupation, with the consent and at the request of the Mari 
“and Bigti Chiefs, of certain posts on the southern border of these two 
“tribes, from Shabpir or Pilaji on the west, by Sangsila and Dera to the 
‘“‘ Sham plain on the east. 

“The Maris and Bigtis were hereditary enemies, and both asserted that 
“until a line of posts between the tribes was occupied by regular troops, no 
permanent basis of peace could be expected. “ 

“The occupation of the Sham plain and a line of outposts beyond 
‘the British frontier, and the advantages and disadvantages of the measure, 
‘¢ will be considered later (vide Sham Piarn). The reasons which seem to be 
“ valid for subsidizing the frontier tribes and inducing them by considerations 
‘of self-interest to remain on the side of order are altogether different from 
‘those which can be urged for or against the occupation of a line of outposts 
‘in foreign territory, and a virtual extension, however the fact may be 
“ disputed, of the existing frontier ; for an object, moreover, which, desirable 
“as it may be, is primd facie more for the advantage of the tribes in 
“question than of the British Government. 

“The meeting of the Mari Chiefs with Colonel Phayre took place on 
“the let of February, the Bagti, Diambki and Mazari Chiefs being also 
“present. The account of the interview is given in Colonel Phayre’s letter 
“No. 269, dated 18th February 1869, to the Commissioner in Sind, and in 
‘Captain Sandeman’s letter of the 18th of March to the Commissioner of 
“ Derajat. 

“The result was eminently satisfactory. The Maris expressed their 
‘earnest desire to live peaceably and to abandon their constant warfare 
‘‘ with their neighbours the Bigtis ; and they gave in a statement in writing 
“showing that they had always been good subjects of Kalat, while Nasir 
« Khan, the Chief, was alive, and while their allowances of Rs. | ,000 a month 
‘were paid and the jagir-of Toonea was allowed them. But that when 
“ these allowances ceased their poverty drove them to plunder, though they 
‘were no worse than others who were yet not accused. They had another 
‘‘ grievance in the fact that one of their Chiefs, Pullia, with 22 of his men, 
‘‘ was treacherously taken prisoners by the Dimbkis, acting for the Khan, 
“ during a time of truce. 

“The Khan of Kalat, to whom the petition of the Maris was referred 
“for reply, refused to admit the Maris to be his subjects. But he was 
“willing to restore the allowance and jagir and release the prisoners, if 
“the Maris would pay him the amount he had been compelled to make 
‘* good to a caravan they had plundered, and desired that all arrangements 
“‘ be made by the Political Superintendent, so that, in case the Maris again 
“‘ misbehaved, complainants should come to Colonel Phayre for redress. 
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“The complaint of the Marie regarding the capture of their clans- 
“men in time of truce appearing well founded, the Political Superintendent 
« obtained the release of the men. He algo concluded an agreement with the 
‘« principal chiefs, granting them a subsidy of Ra. 600 a month to support 
«¢ 40 horsemen to guard Kachi, or rather to patrol the line, which was 150 
« miles in length, stretching from the Sind frontier to the Bolan pass. 

‘ The letter of the Political Superintendent, No. 269, dated the 18th 
« February 1869, containing an account of the arrangemente made, the past 
« policy and the measures intended in the future, deserves attention. No fair 
« abstract of it can be given, but it is singularly able, clear-sighted and ex- 
“ haustive, and its arguments carry with them a conviction of their general 
“ truth, from the fact of their being founded upon principles which are appli- 
“ cable to any people or any policy. 

“It is unfortunate that ths Government is not (as far as I am 
“ aware) in possession of much of the correspondence on the part of the 
“ Commissioner of Sind both with the Bombay Government and with the 
“ Political Superintendent. It is thus impossible to say what value is to be 
“ attached to the strong objections he undoubtedly entertains to the measures 
“and policy favored by Colonel Phayre and the Panjab officers. The drift 
of his — and proposals can, however, be gathered from several letters 
‘in the file. 

“ First is a Resolution of the Bombay Government dated 3rd June 1870. 
“ From this document, paragraph 5, it appears that Sir W. Merewether, 
“ in his letter Nos. 52 and 179, dated 26th January and Ist April (neither of 
“which letters are with this Government), proposed an increase to the 
“ number of Maris and Bagtis employed— 


On the Sind Frontier. 


Re. 
Bigtis ... sie - 890 per mensem. 
Kahan Maris sine .. 890 * 
Kot Mundahi Maris... ~ 890 ce 
2,670 
On the Panjab Frontier. 
Re. 
Biagtis... er ee 470 per mensem. 
Kahan Maris ~ ~ 470 o 
940 


“being a total of Rs. 8,610 per mensem, or Rs. 48,320 per annum. This 
“ was the additional sanction asked for, less Re. 4,800 annum which re- 
“ presented the pay of the soware already in employ on the Sind Frontier. On 
‘a further reference being made to the Commissioner in Sind, he stated 
“ No. 337, dated 17th June 1870 (not communicated to this Government) 
“ that the Bagtis already in service on the Sind Frontier were not included in 
“ this statement. This force, consisting of 300 sow&re and several officers, was 
“ maintained at a cost of Rs. 59,400 per annum, making the total estimated 
“ outlay about a lakh of rupees per annum. It may be incidentally noted 
‘“‘ that what was done efficiently on the Panj&b frontier for a few hundred 
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‘ rnpees a month was done inefficiently, or not at all, on the Sind frontier at 
“ ten times the cost. 

““ The Bombay Government were not at all convinced that the scheme, 
“ which they generally approved, could not be carried out with greater eco- 
‘“‘nomy. They urged that the measure was one which should be considered 
quite subsidiary to the main object which Government had in view, viz., the 
“ settlement of the tribes to peaceful and or agricultural pursuits; and 
“ finally submitting the correepondence to the Government of India, with 
“ Resolution of the 16th July 1870, and stating that they fully approved of 
“the policy proposed by Sir W. Merewether, yet expressed themselves not 
“ satisfied with the proposal in an economical point of view, and only asked 
that the experiment might be tried, with a promise to use as much economy 
‘‘ as should be possible. 

“The Government of India Foreign Secretary’s No. 2123, dated 6th 
December 1870 to Secretary, Government, Bombay, replied to this letter; 
‘‘ and from this reply, and this reply only, it appears that Sir W. Merewether 
‘ disapproved of advancing the present line of outposts as proposed by 
“ Colonel Phayre and the Panjab Officers, and favored instead the scheme of 
“ entertaining more levies of Maris and Bigtis in the service of the 
‘* British Government. 

“'«The local authorities’ observes the Government of India, ‘in Sind and 
‘* the Panjab, differ greatly in opinion concerning the mutual relations of the 
“¢ Khan of Kalat and his nobles. Colonel Phayre adds that the Khan is no 
‘more than the head of a confederacy, and he considers that the present chief 
‘has, throughout his reign been steadily striving to make himself indepen- 
“dent of the constitute dform of Government. He believes that without the 
“countenance of the British Government, the Khan’s rule would, owing to 
“the unpopularity of His Highness, and the pervading spirit of anarchy, 
““*soon be overthrown. These views are generally shared by Captain 
“‘* Sandeman, the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, and by 
“Colonel Graham, the Commissioner of the Derajat. Sir W. Merewether, 
“fon the pther hand, and Captain Harrison, the present Political Agent at 
“* Kalat, believe in the supremacy of the Khan, and dissent from Colonel 
“« Phayre’s opinion that internal disturbances dangerous to the power of 
“*the British Government are fast culminating. On the contrary, they 
““adduce reasons for considering that a large majority of the nobles are 
“well disposed to the Khan, and that order- prevails generally in the 
“country. They deprecate any change in the policy which is at present 
“being pursued towards Kalat.’ 

“The Government of India, therefore, passing no orders and offering 
“no opinion on the questions submitted, proposed a conference between 
“ the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab and the Commissioner in Sind at 
“ Dera Ghazi Khan or elsewhere, to discuss the several questions which 
“ have formed the subject of this memorandum and issued orders regarding 
“ the pabmission of the decision of the same, as noted in my Ist para- 
“ graph. 

“ The orders of the Government of India close the correspondence; but 
“ another letter must be referred to, as showing the divergence of opinion 
“ between the Commissioner in Sind and the Political Superintendent. This 


‘is Colonel Phayre’s No. 1446, dated 5th October 1870, to Sir W. 
‘© Merewether, 
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“ He replies to certain remarks of the last named officer, conveyed in his 
“ No. 519, dated 20th, and No. 522%, dated 28rd of August 1870 (copies of 
“ which have not been furnished us), and proceeds :— 

“In speakingof the 28-d and 24th paragraphs of my letter No. 1120, dated 
“30th July last (not communicated), you observe that my question whether, 
‘‘¢in future, the Maris and Bagtis shall be governed from Kalat asa centre, 
“¢ or, as at present, from British territory, shows ‘a very strange and awkward 
‘* misconception of the whole position ;’ that the Maris and Bagtis never 
“have been governed from British territory, neither is it intended that they 
“should be; that there can he no element of strength in the plan proposed 
“by me, for it strikes at the very essence of the scheme which was mapped 
‘out from the very first, and is of such vital importance to the permanent 
“security and welfare of our frontier, viz., that there should be a strong and 
“well-organized Government in the Kalat State; that we have a distinct 
“* treaty with the Khan of Kalat as respects the behaviour of the Baloch 
“tribes towards British territory ; and that in all our dealings with the 
‘‘* Maris and Bagtis, we are bound, so long as that treaty lasts, to deal only 
“with them through and in co-operation with the Khan of Kalat.’ 

“ This extract shows the view entertained by Sir W. Merewether. It is 
“‘ combated by Colonel Phayre, who points out that, till the treaty of 1854, 
“ the tribes were de facto independent; that the Khan had never acknow- 
“ ledged them as his subjects, and had only endeavoured to coerce them to 
“ oblige us; that the system inaugurated by the treaty of holding the Khan 
“ responsible had absolutely broken down, even when backed by an extra 
“ subsidy, 

“ With regard to the plan of governing, or rather managing, the tribes 
“ from British territory, Colonel Phayre urges that, so far as it had been 
“ worked, it was a complete success; that it did not ignore the Kh&n of 
“ Kalat, but used his name to benefit both him and the British Government, by 
“ protecting both from the depredations of the tribes, Lastly, Colonel Phayre 
“urged that the plan proposed was the one which seemed to hold out the 
“ greatest prospect of success. If it failed some other might be tried, but 
“it was worth trying; and as to the treaty engagement to deal with the 
“ tribes only through the Khan of Kalat, that chief himeelf had persistently 
“ disowned the Maris aud Bigtis aa subjects, and had desired that arrange- 
“ ments with them should be made through the Political Superintendent at 
“ Jacobabad. Se pat 

“ With regard to this special point of treaty obligations, it is evident that 
“ sentiment should be dismissed from the consideration of the subject. 

«© What is desired by the British Government is the peace of the border and 
“ the safety of caravans passing through the Khanat of Kalat. If these objecte 
“ can be attained better by direct interference and management of the tribes 
“ from British territory, action should be so taken, whatever treaties may say. 
“ The treaty of 1854 was framed simply with a view to obtain these special 
“ objects; if it fails to do so, let it be modified or cancelled. The idea of 
“ the British Government enforcing a treaty, simply because it is a treaty, to 
“ its own grievous disadvantage and to the annoyance of the other contract- 
“ing party. who is equally desirous to be fr from ite obligations, wa 
“ curious one, but it does not unfairly represent the views which seem to be 
“held by Sir William Merewether, and which have been held by him for 
“ many years past. It is, however, to be observed that, from the absence of 
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«« the greater part of the correspondence of the Commissioner in Sind, full 
«¢ justice cannot be done in this memorandum to his side of the question, 
“‘ which is no doubt supported by weighty arguments. 

“‘ This is the more to be regretted in the consideration of the two remain- 
“ ing subjects—the occupation of the Sham plain, and an advanced line of the 
“ outposts, and the relations of the Khan of Kalat to his sirdars. On these 
‘ points the objections of Sir W. Merewether can only be conjectured.” 

he proposals for the subsidy of the Maris and Bigtis eventually received 
the sanction of the Supreme Government, but for one year only, the right 
of making such other arrangements as might appear necessary being re- 
served. This year has already expired, but I have no further information to 
enable me to carry the account of these negotiations to date. (Pollock, 
Van Cortlandt, Wood, Bruce, Minchin, Grakam, J. Jacob, Sandeman, Billa- 
more, Brown Clibborn, Napier, Sind Horse Records, H. Green, Smyly, Phayre, 
Merewether, Griffin.) 

MAROBA— 
A viliage in the Khwara valley, Kohat district, 8 miles west of Garo, 5 miles 
south of Charat, 12 miles north of Lika Talao. It is situated in a command- 
ing position over the bank of a difficult ravine, and has about 40 houses of 
the usual description. In the ravine below, a good supply of water is 
always procurable by digging about soft ground. The inhabitants are all 
Khataks. It is built along a narrow ridge, in single file as it were. Some 
of its houses are now scattered about on the other side of ravines to the 
west and east.’ It can turn out 80 armed men. (Macgregor.) 
MARWATIS on MAORATIS— 

A tribe of Pathans who inhabit the Marwat division of the Bani district, 
to which they have. given their name. They are a branch of the Lohani 
tribe, being descended from Loh and his first wife, Shiri. 

The divisions of the Maorat are:—Bahram, Dreplara and Misa Khel, 
Tapi, Nina Khel and Jhandat Khel. Mahamad Hyat gives an elaborate ge- 
neologica] tree of the tribe, which, however, is too long to enter here. 

They formerly lived in the district of Katawaz, in the Ghilzai country, 
and were principally employed in grazing and trading with Hindistan. 

They are said to have left their country owing to a quarrel and have come 
to Tank, from which they at once proceeded to oust the inbabitants, who 
were Baloches, but they were soon after themselves turned out by the Daolat 
Khel ; when proceeding through the Pezi pass, they first came to Marwat, 
which has since been named after them. 

Edwardes is loud in their praise, saying they are one of the finest races 
of the Trans-Indus,—tall, muscular, fair and often rosy-cheeked, and, in the 
evident purity of their Afghan blood, form a striking contrast to their mon- 
grel neighbours, the Banichis. 

Urmaton also describes them in terms of eulogy. They are, he says, a 
fine, bold, manly, simple and upright people, deeply attached to their sandy 
villages and huts of reeds. Like all Pathans, their passions, when roused, 
are not easily soothed; and formerly they had endless feuds, but these are 
now of rare occurrence. 

Their pure descent probably makes them personally proud and dignified ; 
but they are frank and simple in their manners with strangers, and distin- 


guished from all the Pathan tribes by a more generous treatment of their 
women, 
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The dress of the Marwatis is the loose shirt common to all Afghanistan; 
voluminous trowsers, whose folds are gathered at the ancle in the same 
way as the “shalwar” of the Persians, but on a smaller scale, and of a dark- 
striped cotton or silk; and a chocolate-coloured turban. The hue of this 
latter article is quite a distinctive mark of a Marwat peasant. When Ed- 
wardes first went to Marwat he was much struck with one fact, that there 
was not one native fort, walled village, or entrenchment of any kind 
to be found among the people of Marwat; a fact which spoke more 
for their bravery than the 400 forts of the quarrelsome, vindictive yet 
cowardly Banichis. Something, however, must be allowed for the dif- 
ference of soil, for the sand of Marwat is as useless for building as the mud 
of Bani is excellent; hence there are few or no mud houses even in the 
villages of Marwat, except those of the chiefs; though in the town of Laki, 
the shops and houses of all classes are built of that material, favoured by 
the vicinity of the river. 

Half the Marwatis are fixed and employed in agriculture; the rest 
wander about with their herds of camels, living chiefly in temporary hute of 
branches of trees, with a wall of thorns, and a roof of straw. Some few 
have black tents of the woret description. And this is not only appli- 
cable to their temporary, but to their permanent villages. All are con- 
structed of twigs, branches, osiers, reeds, &c.; and a stiff wall of thorns, 
thrown loosely on the ground, surrounds the whole colony, and is closed at 
night with a rude gate of brambles, which is thrown on one side at dawn 
in the morning to let out the cattle. 

But, perhaps, the chief characteristic of this country is its excessive drought. 
There was, on Edwardes’ arrival, only one well in all the villages of Marwat. 
The reason of this is, that the water is so far below the surface, that the 
people cannot afford to sink wells to it. Instead of such expensive luxuries, 
they dig a tank outside each village to catch rain-water; but this precari- 
ous supply is soon exhausted, and then the drought suffered by the people 
in the summer months is incredible. The only way they have of dborbee d 
water is by keeping mules and bullocks to carry skins to some distant broo 
or spring, and the industrious women of Marwat are thus employed all the 
summer for nearly twelve hours out of the twenty-four. The poor who 
cannot keep a mule have to walk to the water before they can get a draught. 

To bring this state of things more fully home to the reader, the following 
instance may be mentioned :—There is a village called Titar Khel on the 
road from Laki to Pezi pass, the inhabitants of which have, in general, to 
fetch water all the way from the Gambila river, or 14} miles. 

Agha Abbis says the Marwatis could in former days turn out fighting 
men as follows: Bairdm, 2,000; Dréplara, 2,000; Misa Khel, 1,500; 
total 5,500. This is certainly not exaggerated. The number of Maoratis 
oe to the Census of 1868 is 42,725 souls, (Hdwardes, Urmston, Agha 
Abbas.) 

MASHADAND— 
A spot to the north of the Malgin valley, Kobat district, near Lokhari at the 
north-east end of the Khoja Basir range, 54 miles from Malgin northwards, 
and 64 miles northwards from Dar Tapi, 34 miles south-east of Kamal 
Khel, 43 milea from Fateh Khan Tangi, and 5 miles south of the Kuteri. 
The name signifies “ Buffalo Pool.” It is a collection of pools of red, good- 
tasted and rather warm water, in the bed of a ravine close to where the road 
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from Malgin and Dar Tapi branches to Kuteri and Kamal Khel on the 
Kohat Toi. That to Kuteri goes on to Gandiali and to Gambat. That to 
Kamal Khel goes on through the Fateh Khan Tangi to Kohat and Péshawar. 
There are many marks of encampments about the pools on the high 

. ground, (Ross.) > 

MASHWANIS— 

A tribe who inhabit the northern portion of the Gandgar range in the 
Hazéra district. They are said to be descended from Syads who came from 
the Kakar country, Afghanistan. There are also about 400 families of 
them in the Koh Daman of Kabal. These are principally engaged in the 
carrying trade. In Kandahar also there are a few families of them. 

The sections of the Mashwanis are—Mani Khel, Sin Khel, Dara Khel, 
Kala Khel and Kapir Khel; the headmen of which are Syad Ahmad, 
Abdil Jabar, Hazrat Shah, Herdil and Naobat, respectively. Their villages 
are Kandi, Ambar Khana, and Srikot. They are said to number 1,000 
males; but this is probably much exaggerated. 

Wace says they are of fine physique, brave and truthful. And Abbott des- 
cribes them asa fine manly race. They have done good service to Government, 
on different occasions; 282 of them having been present during Colonel 
Mackeson’s operations on the Black Mountains, in 1852, and they assisted 
Major Abbott very materially in the hill war of 1848. In physique they are 
fine powerful fellows; a feware to be found in the army and in the police, 
and I thinkit isa pity there are not more. Sirdar Mahamad Rafik, who was 
one of the leading men in Afghanistan, is said to be of thistribe. Formerly 
they used, from their fastness of Srikot, to plunder a great deal on the 
Haripir plain, but now they are quite quiet, and there is a thina in the 
heart of their country. They gained their present land in the old days by 
siding alternately with the Utmanzais and the Tarkhelis, and were always 
resolute opponents of the Sikhs. Wace says, the population of the Srikot 
or Mashwa4n tract is 3,354, but Ido not know if he means that all these 
are Mashwanis. (Wace.) 

MASID— |. ss 
A village in the Bani district, 20 miles from Laki, 3 miles from Isa 
Khel, containing 60 houses and 5 shops. 

MASTI KHEL— 

Two small villages containing 66 houses, 94 miles due south of Laki; 
peopled by Achi Khel Marwats. Supplies are scarce, and water is brought 
all the way from the river Gambila, 10 miles to the north. (Norman.) 

MASTUI— 

A Baloch tribe on the Ghazi district, inhabiting the villages of Masti and 
Bet Mastai. (Fryer.) 

MASOZAI— 

A section of the Ishmailzai-Orakzais, who inhabit glens to the west of tue 
Zawa Ghar, and draining to the Kiiram, south of Kirman Dara. 

Scarcely anything seems to be known of them except that they are 
reported to be very powerful, and to number 6,000 fighting men. They are 
Siinis and Samal, in politics, and are friendly with the village of Torawari, 
in Miranzai. (Coke, Cavagnari.) 

MAT— 

A plain on the Jacobabad frontier, on the outer hills of the Bagtis, to the 
south-east of Gandai, It drains towards Hyrin, and isa fine plain with 
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ood soil and capital grazing. It has a leogth of about 10 miles by a 
Freadth of 6 miles. The Bigtis have a few fields in it, and were it safe it 
would be capable of bearing very much higher cultivation. It is divided 
from the Zin by a very steep intermediate range. It has been proposed 
to move the Sind horse posts forward to this, and the idea is worth careful 
consideration, as a position might be choeen on it which would better 
command the exits of the Zin. (Macgregor.) 


MAT— 


A village in the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 9 miles south- 
east from Chaodwan, 5 miles east from Kot Taga Khan. 

It has 116 houses, 4 shops, and 3 mosques. The population amounts to 
522 souls, of which 157 are adult males. The inhabitants are composed of 
420 Jats, 77 Baloch, 4 Syads, 21 Hindis. 

The water-supply is from tanks filled by rain, but it is scarce. 

The produce consists of bajra, wheat, barley. The village has 7,200 
‘bigas’ of land, of which only 700 are cultivated. and it is all ‘ unirrigated.’ 
Supplies are not procurable here. The stock of the village embraces 2 horses, 
110 cattle, and 10 donkeys. The headman is Jam&l Khan. (Bacaxleg.) 


MATA— 


A village containing 150 houses in the Baizai sub-division of Ydsafzai, 
Peshawar district, situated on the west side of the range from Bunoer, 2 
miles north-east of Katlang, under the Rama peak of Pajar. The inhabi- 
tants are Baizal Swatis. Its position is by no means strong, though the 
houses, being built on a slope, makes the village appear larger than it 
really is, The Gada runs within a quarter of a mile of the village, 
Water is procured from wells, which dry up in the hot weather, when it is 
procured from Babiizai ravine. It has 3 sections Aziz Khel, Aba Khel and 
Otman Khel, each with 50 houses. (Lumsden, C. Campbell, Macgregor.) 
MATA MOGAL KHEL— 
A village in the Doaba division, Peshawar, 3 miles from Abazai, and 4 miles 
from Shabkadr, and on the road between them. It isa long straggling village. 
There is a thana here with 12 police. The Jands are all ‘irrigated’. This 
village in 1853 used to be much exposed to attack from the Mohmands, but 
the villagers generally proved quite able to hold theirown. On the 8th March 
1851, a detachment of 700 sabres and bayonets and 2 guns, in an entrenched 
position at this place, under Captain Jackson, 2nd Irregular Cavalry, were 
attacked by Mohmands, who were beaten off with great loss. (Jackson.) 
MATANI— 
A village in the Mohmand division of the Pésh&war district, 16 miles south 
of Peshawar. It is situated in a hollow on the north bank of a ravine. 
The houses are built of mud and stone, and the village is divided into 
quarters, each surrounded by a low mud wall. On a hillock to the north 
of the village is a d&k bungalow, and below it is a sarai, while on com- 
manding ground to the west of the road is a square mud fortalice, with 
towers at the angles, garrisoned by police. The water supply of this place 
an oo The headman is Mabamad Ali Khan. (Macgregor.) 

ATI— 
A village in the Sangar division of the Dera Ghazi district, 2 miles south of 
Mahoi. It contains 50 houses and belongs to the Kosas. It is situated in 
the middle of a sandy waste and has one large tower for defensive purposes. 
There is a well in it. 
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On the night of the 8rd December 1851, a party of 200 men of the 
Bozdar tribe came down to this village, at the invitation of the three head- 
men, and whilst they surrounded the village and stopped all egress, the 
latter with their sons removed their families and property into the hills, after 
which the few mounted men of the party from the hills (numbers not 
mentioned), aided by the men of Mati, who afterwards bolted to the hills, 
proceeded to the village of Pir, about 6 miles to the east of Mati, and 
carried off a drove of 645 camels. On the information reaching the 

. thanad&r on the morning of the 4th instant, he communicated the same 
to the cavalry post at Mangrota, and the police sowars at Mangrota and 
the Boglani, who went and found that the camels had already been carried 
into the hills. (Van Cortlandt.) 

MATK AR— et 
A post on the Tank border, Dera Ishmail, situated between the Khoraisi 
Khal Patr passes, and west of the outpost of Kot Nasran. 

A good road for cattle goes through this pass into the Batani Bands. 
The Kot Nasran post is responsible for it. (Carr.) 

MATRA— — 

A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 84 miles north-west of 
Peshawar Fort. It contains 300 houses. There is a thana here, 

MATORA— 

A village of Aba Khel (Syad) Marwats, 2 miles west of Ghazni Khel, and 
9 miles south-west of Laki, in the Bani district, with 130 houses ; water is 
sometimes found ‘in the Lohra ravine, but is generally obtained from the 
Chanai. (Norman.) 

MATORIZAI— 

A section of the Baizai, Akozai Yasafzais that inhabit the east bank of 
the Swat river. They are bounded on the north by the Azi Khels, south 
by the Babizais, east by the Gadwa hill that separates them from Ghor- 
band, and west by the Hinki Khels. 

They have the following villages :— 


Charbigh Bee ... 1,000 houses. ) 

Gilibagh ws . 3800 ,, 

Dakorak . es . 200 ,, 

Alamganj Se ieee 100 ,, = $On the river bank. 
Landai ... aca me 100_—Ss=#», 

Kot _... oe ais 40, 

Balalai {Mians) eee 100 __—s=#»» 


These are the Pathan villages. They have the following ‘ bandas’ in the 
hills :— 


Sarai. Arianbanda. Ka. Ser. 
Mangar Kot. Ruria, Nandoka. Tilegrim. 
Mangwal. Tuba. Malam. Ganajir. 
Landuila. Makad. Kakot. Kashawra, 
Langai. Shinkad. Elanai. Spinaoba. 
Asharban. Shaltalu. Cha: 


ate Pees Se rai. Tambik. 
The Matirizai is sub-divided into two clans, Ala Khel and Balol Khel, 
which are again sub-divided— 


2 Kamal Khel. 
Bald! Khel cog Khadi Khel. 


Maka Khel. 
Ala Khel... Wal Khel. 
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These two clans “wesh” or change lands every 4 years There are 
2 roads from this to Ghorband over the Gadwa hill—one oi Spinaoba, 
over the pass to BazSrgai, is a difficult road for mules; the other is 
from Charbagh, id Kot Kai, to the Maurai peak and down to Alptrai in 
Ghorband ; this is called the Gadwa road. (Lockwood.) 

MATWANAI— 
A village in the Daolatzai division, Banér valley, Yaghistan, on the left 
bank of the Barandéh river, 1 mile from Kalpanaf. This must be the 
village Alimala calls Matwaridain. He says it has 2,000 houses. (Walker, 
Alimala.) 
MAYAR— 
A large village in Swat, on the right bank of the Panjkora river, on the 
q@oundary of Bajéwar, where there is said to be a fort on a mountain about 
1,500 feet high. (Addo¢t.) 
MAZANI— 
A ravine in the Bagti hills, which rises on the Vashkash! spur of the 
Barboj range, and joins the Sori ravine about 14 miles north of Machra. 

At its head is the Mazani-ka-Vad pass, which is a very short but steep 

ascent, practicable for field guns with drag ropes. (Paget.) 
MAZANI-KA-VAD— 

A very short steep pass in the Bagti hills, between the Maz&n1 valley and 

that of Katari, tributaries of the Sori. There would be no difficulty, how- 

ever, in taking up field guns with drag ropes. 

The pass is about 4 miles in length. From it 3 roads branch off 
? the Marao plain, the principal of which is called the Hai pase. (ell, 

aget.) 

MAZARA— 
A spur from the Tanga hill (which joins the Mora mountain with the 
Sinawar). It separates the old site of Sangao from that of Barmal. 
There is a footpath over it called Aya Tanga. (Lockwood.) 

MAZARIS— 
A tribe of Baloch, who inhabit the extreme south of the Dera Ghazf district. 

Their boundaries are: north, Sori pass, Omr Kot and Bhagsar ; east, the 
Indus ; south, Birdika ; west, the crest of the Giénd&ri mountain ; their 
country is thus about 50 miles long by about 30 broad. 

Im&m Bakhsh, the chief, states that the boundaries of the Mazéris 
extend to Lehni, Minda Kand, Jatra Gazba, Nathil, Gidéndéri, Tholan1, 
Dhatriki, Isprinji, Khanbat, and Khan Choka. 

The Maziris are divided into the following sections :— 

I; Balachani; II, Rustamani; III, Masidéni; IV, Sarganl. 

These again are sub-divided into— 

I.—The Balachani sections are— 


Gilshérani - 45 reside about Rojhin. eer ~ (15 
Mistakani » 40  ,, Miranpir and hodadint ~ 10 
i, ae a ~ 

Azidani .. 25 ,, Rojhan. Rahdéni eee 
Beene .. 20 10 Batilant - 80 
5 Haidara c — 
an ~ Toran 266 


Minchin mentions but two of these sections : Balachini 285 ; Rahad&ni 
25 :—total, 305. , 
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II.—The Rustamani sections are— III.—The Masid&ni.sections are— 


1 Pirkani ... 200 reside about Kin. 1 Sel&téni .. 36 reside near Rojha 
Morani ove us Ditto. Lilair . ” ” oe 
Zadani... 30 Dulani .. 200 reside near Rojhan. 
Harw&ni .. 60 reside about Kin. Honkani .. aeons 

6 Bangiani .. 80 5 Sanjarini.. 90 
Abdalani... 30 Siaf .. 60 
Kaisarant.. 070 Syadani .. 74 
Shahkani .. 160 Shahija ... 60 
Minglanl .. 60 Dewani ... 40 

10 Dharwiani... 60 10 Nozkani ... 70 
Sudwani ... 90 Loténi ... 120 reside near Shabwali. 
Nazini... 70 Haraéni .. 40 
Chaongalani 200 reside about Rojhan. Sirji .. 30 
Zamkani ... 190 Garanl... 60 
15 Merii ... 90 reside about Badli. 16 Takarani .. 30 
Golah «. 60 Bhimbarani 20 
Lataéni .. 60 Markani ... 20 
Golini ... 4 Polatani ... 10 
Raesfni .. 20 Yeiani «- 120 reside near Kasmor. 
20 Gulrani .. 90 20 Jaskani .. 80 , 
Bani .. 30 Somlani_ ... 150 reside near Kasmor. 

22 Talpir ... 10 Sholani .. 60 

—. 23 Gorkani ... 120 reside near Kasmor. 
ToTaL ... 1,805 Ea 








TorTaL... 1,469 


1V.—The Sargani sections are— 


1 Sargani «. 250 
2 Jalani ... 160 
Tora. « 400 
Minchin’s divisions had better be given separately :— 

1 Balachani ... - 280 Sola wie xe 30) 
Khird os + 300 Pandi 26 » 30 
Umranis ies .. 80 Golai see ow 40 
Izhakanti age «- 100 26 Mirai e .. 60 

5 Sothwini... «. 40 Sarija wee «. 40 
Danwani ste ow. 40 Morkani wee «= 25 
Dalani see ... 100 Turkant aes « 30 
Chaoghi a ~ 80 Kisrani sae (Od 
Sanjrani cs = 30 Nozkani saa .. 30 

10 «Sia oe .. 30 Sitani ; « 60 
Shahija sae we. = 380 Dolani i «. 80 
Syadaédani eas wee 25 Jurkani oon eee 50 
Kulani pan ww «2985 Suntani .. 80 
Salani oe aoe 4) 35 Esiani wes : 50 

16 Vawani aos 20 Kulerani wes .. 60 
Zarkaui be .. 120 Sheraliinl ... = 40 
Silatani sa .. ~=649 Musiani _ . 80 
Rehdani aa « = =.28 39 Kurkéni es 30 
Bani =e » 30 = 

20 Zamkiani ; ... 120 TotaL ... 2,509 





Jalaini as ‘ 


~- 100 ———— 
The hereditary Chief, Sher Mahamad Khan, belongs to the Balachani 


section. 
Bruce’s total, including 800 from Sind, is 4,000. 
Mincbin’s total, also apparently including the Sind portion is 2,509. 
Van Cortlandt estimates them at 4,000, including 800 in Sind, 
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Jacob reckons their total strength, including Sind, at about 2,000. 

The Census Report of 1868 states the total number of Mazart souls in 
the Ghazi district to be 5,422, so that the number of adult males would 
not be more than 1,807. 

The Mazaris live entirely in the Mithankot sub-division, 124 being in 
Mithankot, 372 in Bhagsar, 54 in Rajanpiir, and 4.868 in Rojhan. 

Mr. Fryer supplies the following list of Mazart villages :— 


1 Kotla Hasan Shah. Parawan. Mahre. 

Mat Mala. Thal Nasir. Der&jiwan. 
Mat Gola. Dera Bhai. Wah Machia. 
Rojhaa. Machka. Basti Nazri. 

5 Shaheb Ali. 15 Madpals. 25 Kacha Both. 
Kin. Kadra. Kach Para Shah. 
Dera Dildar. Dabrwali. Kotla Bokhia. 
Miranpir. Kacha Chohin. Mat Dilb&r. 
Badili. Mat Mahamad Shah. Kotla Haml. 

10 Umrkot. 20 Chakrwali. 30 Thal Karm. 


The Mazari lands, though politically bounded as I have said above, cover 
very little of the country included, but are scattered in patches 
in the midst of them. Thus, the most northerly is round Dilbar, and 
consists of the villages Nos. 28, 29, 30 in the above list. Next, near the 
river round Kotla Hasn Sh&h is a block composed of villages Nos. 1, 2, 3, 24. 
Then comes the villages round Omrkot, consisting of 10, 16, 19 and 21. 
There is a long strip north of Rojhan and east of the Zangi composed of 2 
villages, Nos. 7 and 20. Round Rojhan and down to the Sind Frontier is the 
largest strip of Mazari land, consisting of the villages Nos. 4, 5 and 23. To the 
east of this, on the banks of the river, is a plot constituting the lands around 
villages Nos. 5, 14, 20 and 22. The other plots are those composing the 
villages of Mirappir and Badli. The principal town of the tribe is Rojhan. 

The passes the Maz&ris are responsible for are:—Sori, Jabar1, Nozani, 
Charzani, Zangi, Ghorwani, Shahi, Tozani, Ieprinji, Shori. The Mazaris of 
Sind extend as far as Lehni, and have this and the Dholi passes in their 
front. The chief draws an allowance of Rs. 4,700 per annum for the care 
of the above passes. 

The Mazari chief is a Risaldar of the Frontier Militia on Rs. 100 per 
mensem, and, besides, the tribe has sow4rs at the following posts, vzz., Shekh- 
wali, 10; Bandawali,4; Dilbar, 11; Tozani, 15; Rajanpar, 2; total 42, and 
they have besides 10 foot. Thus, the total pay of the sowars is Rs. 10,560, 
and of the foot, Rs. 720; total (Rs. 11,280 + Rs. 1,200 drawn by Imam 
Bakhsh =) Rs. 12,480, the total amount accruing to the Mazari tribe for 
border service. . 

The chief, Imam Bakhsh, also has an estate from Government, which 
Captain Minchin in 1865 said yielded Rs. 30,000, and which is reported 
now to give Rs. 60,000 to 75,000; half goes to Imam Bukhsh, half to Sher 
Mahamad. 


Since 1861, the following thefts have taken place by the Maz&ri passes :— 
‘ 1861 1802 1863 1864 1865 1866 1867 1868 i oe Total. 


By the Chedgi 44 1 sear” Lae 1 1 ea 5 
» Ghorwani ae nae i> Sis. ee. 2 1 hese KN ats 3 
» Sort ae. 3g ve Be BL Bee tee me 

» Zangi wis ile we tb Bae, Cae” aes oc> face Gee 1 


Granp Tota, = 19 
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The Maz&ri chief is responsible by agreements, dated 11th and 16th 
November 1853 and 80th November 1856, for the general good conduct of 
his tribe, and for thefts committed within the boundaries of his estates. 

The following genealogy of the Mazari chief’s family is given by himself— 


jan: 
( ! J | 
Bind, Hoth, Lasbar. Karai. 
Ali. 
shabat. 
> } 
Balab. Shadin. 
uae. Et) chief, 
] | 
* Batil, Shahu. Pandig, 
chief. head of Pandigzai Mazaris. 
Hamal, chief. ' 
Marun. : Haedar, Rata. 
+ le a 
Fateh Ali. ah ee 
ta. No heirs, 
Hamal. 


] 1 ! | | | 
Mita, Dilelwar. Seid. Darberi. Bandu. f{ Mistak. Khundan, 


I | \ I 
$ Ouse. Azad, Baker. %Kerm, Haeder. Makhian. 


| \ | | | I 
Shablea, chief, no heirs. Dost eae chief, Batil. Jivan, Vaziran. 


| 
Hamal, subjected the ‘eae to the Amirs of Sind Dildar. 


I 
Babram. 


| 
par 
Dost hi. 


I 
Sher Mahamad Khan, Imam Bakheh, Bah! 
chief, 


Honorary Magistrate, 
Acting Chief. 


Tt is said that at the time Mir Chakar went with Hamsin Shah to Dehli 
(about 957 Hijri, or 1542 A. D.), Batil Khan was chief of the Mazaris, but 
it is not known whether any of them accompanied Mir Chakar or not. 

After this time the Mazaris and Chandias of Sind quarrelled. The Mazs- 
ris were beaten and took refuge with Batil Khan, who went against the 
Chandias, and a fight ensued, in which Batil Khan and some of his follow- 
ers were killed. 

As his son, Hamal Khan, was a minor at the time of his father’s death, 
the tribe was managed by his uncle, Pandig Khan. When Hamal became 


of age, he assumed the chieftainship, and on his death was succeeded by his 
son, Mita. 

* Killed by Magsia. 

¢ Killed by Bur 


dis, 
Mistak and Karm killed by Gorchanis, 
i Killed by Brahutis. ree 
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Mita was killed in a fight with the Boledis of Shikarpar, in Sind, and 
was succeeded by his son, Fateh Alf Khan. In the time of Fateh Alf 
Khan the Mazaris settled in the Siaf valley and Marao plain (at present the 
country of the Bigtis), where they found water and grass in abundance for 
their flocks and herds. On Fateh Ali’s death, Mita became chief about 
the year A. D. 1685. 

At this time the Mazaris first became acquainted with the country they 
now occupy; and coming down from the hills, they commenced to commit 
depredations in the plains. Mahamad Kasim Khan, Nahar, then held 
charge of the country between Kasmor and Umrkot, as Subah to the Kin 
of Dehli, When Mita Kh&n died, he was succeeded by his son Hama 
Khan, who went and tendered his allegiance to Mahamad Kasim Khan, 
who, in return, gave him the lands of Tadi, Amdsni, Lad Math, Dilbar, 
and Toz&ni, at the foot of the hills. 

Hamal Kh&o cut a canal through the lands of Rojhan, which is still 
known as the Hamalwah, and after this the Mazaris settled altogether in 
the plains. 

The chief of the Bigtis, with 700 men, committed a raid about this 
time on the Mazaris, and carried off a lot of cattle ; the MazSris went in 
pursuit and secured their cattle, and killed two of the Bagti chief’s sons, 
and several of their followers. This was the commencement of the feud 
between the two tribes. The Btgti chief resolved to revenge the death 
of his two sons, again collected his followers, and came down and killed 
two Maziris, and carried off a number of cattle. The Mazaris went in 
pursuit, overtook the Bigtis, and a fight ensued, in which the former were 
beaten, and Khindan Khén, a headman, and a number of the Maz&rie were 
killed. The Bigtis returned to their homes with the plunder. Hamal 
Khan, with 1,500 sowars and footmen, then went against the Bigtis, and 
killed Seba and Mebrils, headmen, and 15 of their men. After this 
there was a truce between the two tribes. 

On account of the old enmity existing between the Boledis and the 
Mazaris, Manda Khan, the Boledi chief, with a large force, committed a 
raid, and carried off a number of Mazari cattle. The Maz&ris went in 
pursuit and overtook and fought the Boledis, and killed the chief, Mandi 
Khan, and 80 of his men. Accordingly, the spot where the fight took 
place was called Mindi Kind, by which name it is still known. As a 
reward for this service, Mahamad Kasim Khan bestowed on the Mazaris 
the lands along the banks of the river. 

After these events took place, Mahamad Kasim Khan died, and his son 
Ibrahim Khan was appointed Nawab in his stead. 

The Kiazai section of the Bigtis (now better known as the Shambénis) 
at this time came down from their own lands, and were grazing their 
cattle with the Maziris on the Gigndari mountain, when the Drishaks 
committed a raid against them, and killed Tanga Khan, Kiazal, and a 
Mazari, and carried off some herds of cattle. Hamal Khan, the Mazari 
chief, with his clansmen, followed them, and a fight took place at Hamid- 
par, in which 15 of the Drishaks were killed. War was thus declared 
between the Mazaris and Drishake. Shahak Khan, the Drishak chief, col- 
lected his men and went against the Maz&ris, and his example was fol- 
lowed by Hamal Khan. It so happened that both forces crossed on the 
way without being aware of it. Shahak Khan arrived at Rojhin, and con- 
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trary to the custom of Baloches, killed Hamal Khban’s wife, wounded his 
mother, and killed Baba] Khan, Mazari, and looted Rojhian. Hamal Khan 
had, in the mean time, reached Asni, and killed Haebat Khan, headman, 
and 15 Drishaks. 

Shabak Khan again committed a raid on the Mazaris; but they were 

repared, and a fight took place, in which Shahak Khan, chief, and 24 

rishake, were killed, and the Drishaks defeated. The Mazaris lost Man- 
gan Khan and Nathi, headmen, and a few men killed, and Mita Khan was 
wounded. 

Hamal Kh&n now died, and his son Mita succeeded him. Ibrahim 
Khan (Nahar), who had succeeded Mahamad Kasim Khan as Sabah, being 
a dissipated and weak governor, Mita Khan wrested the country from him. 

The Shambanis at this time committed two raids on the Mazaris. Mita 
Khan went against them, and killed Ghoram Kh&n’s two sons, and 40 men 
of his tribe, after which there was a truce between the tribes. 

After this 200 Mazaris looted a herd of Gorchani camels which were 
grazing in the Drishak lands near Fatehpir. Mahamad Khan, Drishak, 
who tried to rescue the camels, was killed with i0 of his men. This was 
the commencement of hostilities between the Mazari and Gorchani tribes. 
Alam Kh§n, the Gorchani chief, collected a force to take his revenge on the 
Mazaris, and committed a raid in the Mazari country, and carried off a large 
number of cattle. The Mazaris came to the rescue ; but in the fight which 
ensued they were completely defeated, and Mistak Khan, Mita Khan’s 
nephew, his son, Karm Khan, and nephew, Turah Khan, with 30 of the 
Mazaris, were killed, and the GorchSnis made good their retreat with the 
plunder. For 30 years after Mistak Khan’s death, there were constant 
fights and reprisals between the Mazaris and Gorchanis. 

At length, about A. D. 1759, the Mazaris succeeded in carrying off 
some 700 Gorchini camels. The Gorchanis sent a deputation to beg 
for the return of the camels, and as this seemed a favorable opportunity 
for making a truce, the Mazaris agreed to return the camels if the Gor- 
chanis would give a girl in marriage from one of the head families of their 
tribe to Mistak Khan’s grandson, Jamal Khan. The Gorchanis having 
agreed to the conditions, Mita Khan with 700 Maz&ris went to Lal Ghar, 
the head-quarters of the Gorchani tribe, where the betrothal was carried out. 

After this, the Maziaris returned the Gorchani camels, and peace was 
established between the two tribes for the time being. Mita Khan was 
succeeded by his son Gulsher. 

From these constant wars and blood-feuds between the Mazaris, Drishaks 
and Gorchinis, the whole of the country between Harand and Kasmor, 
which before had been highly cultivated and intersected by canals, was 
devastated. 

This state of things lasted until British rule was established in the 
country, and at annexation the whole of the Dera Ghazi Khan district 
was marked by immense jungle tracts, which were found intersected with 
lines of old canals, and the remains of what had once been large flourishing 
villages. 

When Gulsher became chief, the Mazaris did not pay tribute or allegiance 
to any sovereign. Mohabat Khan, who was at that time Khan of Kalat, 
seeing this, sent down Adam Khan, Brahii, with an army, to take possession 
of the country. 
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The Mazaris fled into the hills, where they were pursued by t , 
army, which came on them at Nathill near Gisuders, where: a Tait ok 
place, in which Gulsher Khan and eome 8 of his followers were killed 
The rest of the Mazdris fled up the mountains and escaped. Adam Khan 
took Kasmor, where he established a post and proclaimed the Khin’s rule 
in the country, and retaining a sufficient number of men to garrison it, he 
sent back the army to Kalat. : 

Shahla Khan, who became chief after his father’s death, now collected 
the Mazé&ris, and made a raid on Kesmor. Adam Khan fled, and two of his 
sons were killed, and the Maz&ris took possession. 

After Shahla Kban’s death, bis brother Dost AJi succeeded, and after a 
while quarrelled with the Ch&ndids, and several feuds and reprisals took place 
between the two, until at length Maruk Khao and 60 of his men were 
killed, and the Chandias were driven out of the country and obliged to take 
refuge in Bhawalpar where their descendants are still living. Since then 
there have been no Chandiss in the Maz&ri country. Dost Alf died, and 
was succeeded by his son, Hamal Khan. 

War now again commenced between the Mazris and Bigtis. Hamal 
Khan, with a strong body of his clan, looted a Bact village in the Marao 
plain, and carried off their plunder. The Bigtis followed them, and a fight 
took place at Kajiri, in which the Bigtis were defeated, and a relation of 
their chief’s and 80 men were killed. The Mazaris lost 20 killed and several 
wounded, but they carried off their plunder in triumph. 

In A. D, 1791, Rustam Khan, Amir of Khairpir in Sind, sammoned 
Hamal Khan to his Darbar and on his arrival received him well, and 
bestowed the lands of Lad, Mitta, Toziaéni, Dilbar, and Mittri on him; 
in short, all the lands from the Pitok to the Shori which were watered by 
the hill streams, and the other lands on half the revenue rates. 

ed this, the Mazaris were subject to the rule of the Amirs of 
Sind. 

Fateh Khan had at this time usurped the chieftainship of the Gorchanis, 
though the hereditary chief was Baloch Khan. 

Baloch Khan wishing to gain his rights took refuge with the Maziaris, 
and offered to contract a chief marriage between his daughter and Dost 
Ali’s sun, Bahram Khan. The betrothal was effected; but Fateh Khan, 
finding out Baloch Khan’s real aim, took the first opportunity of murdering 
him. On this the Mazari and Gorch§ni feud broke out again, and was 
carried on for some years with varying success. 

In 1801, Hamal Khan died and was succeeded by Bahram Kh&n. 

This chief again put an end to the feud by going to Harand, and com- 
pleting a marriage with Baloch Kh&n’s daughter. 

Raids and retaliations now again commenced between the Maz&ris and the 
Drishaks, sometimes to the advantage of one side and sometimes of the 
other. In one of these raids Bakhtiar Khan, Drishak, headman of Kotla 
Nasir was killed by the Mazaris, and in another, Haji and Bakht All, 
nephews of the Mazari chief, were killed by the Drisbaks. 

At this time the Dajal and Harand districts were under the rule of the 
Khan of Kalat. Hyat Khan, chief the Drishaks, was held responsible by 
him for the management of his part of the border, and Miran Khan, cousin 
of Hyat Khan, was answerable for the H&jipir part. 

The Maziris having looted some cattle from near Hajipir, Miran 
Khan went to the rescue, and was killed with two Brahiis. After some 
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further reprisals, a truce was declared. At this time the Gorchdnis and the 
Tibi Liinds quarrelled and the latter demanded assistance from the Mazaris, 
who accordingly sent a force to their aid. They then attacked the Gor- 
chinis in the Kaha ravine and killed Masa Khan and 50 Gorchanis, losing 
themselves but a few men in killed and wounded. 

After this fight, the Liinds left Tibi and took refuge with the Mazaris at 
Rojhan. 

The Gorch4nis, under their Chief Gholim Mahamad, now made a descent 
on Rojhan and killed the Liind chief and 60 Mazaris, having several 
of their own number killed, but returning home laden with plunder. 

Again, on another occasion, the Lisharis (Gorchanis) grazing their flocks 
on the Nisao plains, were attacked by the Maz&ris, who killed their head- 
man and 18 of their clansmen. After several reprisals, peace was at length 
established between the two tribes. 

Divisions at this time broke out in the family of the Laghari chief. 
One Rahim Khan set himself up in opposition to Mahamad Khan, the 
rightful chief, who was his cousin, and wrested the chieftainship from him. 
Mahamad Khan then came to Rojhin and demanded assistance from 
Bahram Khan, who sent an army with him, and a fight took place, in 
which Rahim Khé&n was beaten, and 50 of his followers were killed. 

Soon after this a party of 60 Mazaris went in boats to Jata, in Mozafar- 
garh, and looted the Jatiiis, and were making away with their plunder, 
when the Jatiiis collecting followed them in a boat and overtook them. 
On this a fight ensued, in which Mahwal Khan, Rais of the Jatiiis, and 
20 of his men, were killed. 

Bahram Khan next committed a raid on Bagh, in Kachi, and carried off 
a number of cattle, and in return Gail Mahamad, Brahii, sent, his son with 
a force against them, but they were prepared, and Gil Mahamad’s son and 
the 24 Brahiis were killed in the fight. 

Quarrels now once more commenced between the Mazaris and Bagtis, 
into the details of which it is unnecessary to enter ; suffice it to say, that 
for several years they were carried on, during which some 200 men were 
killed on both sides. Of these the only men of note were Mian Khan and 
Jangi (father and uncle of the notorious Gholam Hisen killed in the 
Harand raid in 1807) on the side of the Bagtis, and Yahia Khan on the 
side of the Mazaris. After this peace was restored. 

At this time the country from Mithankot to Dera Ghazi Khan was under 
the rule of the Nawab of Bahawalpir, Mahamad Sadik Khan. 

Owing to the exactions of the Nawab’s servant Karm Khan, the Drishak 
chief left his own estates and went to Bahram Khan, at Rojhan, and 
arranged that the Mazaris and Drishaks together should commit depreda- 
tions on the Nawab’s territories. At length the Nawab’s officials sent for 
the Drishak chief, and redressed his grievances, and allowed him to return 
to his property. 

About. 1827, Ranjit Sing took possession of the Dera Ghazi Khan district 
as far south as Cmrkot, and the Maz&ris continued their -depredations 
in the Mithankot district. 

Sawan Mal, Governor of Miltan, was sent with an army against them, 
and being joined by the Gorchanis, Lagharis and other tribes, in all about 
7,000 men, they marched to Badlr. 

The whole of the Mazaris on this fled to the hills, and raised the tribe, 
but on Mahamad Khan, chief of the Tibi Lands, acting as mediator, it was 
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agreed that on their returning all the plundered property they would be 
pardoned and permitted to come in to Sawan Mal. 

After a short interval, the Maz&ris again commenced looting in Mithan- 
kot, and the Governor of that place sent an army into their country 
and carried off a lot of cattle. The Mazaris then collected 2,000 men, 
surrounded Mithankot, killed 12 Sikhs, and looted the town. Diwan 
Sawan Mal then, with Karak Sing, again brought an army against 
the Mazaris, but they fled and took refuge in Sind. Sawan Mal erected 
some mud forts in Rojh&n, and, leaving some detachments in the country, 
returned. 

About the time that these events took place, Malv1 Nasir-idin Ghazi 
came from Kandah&r into Sind with 1,000 men, horse and foot. The Maz&ris 
joined him and made a descent on Rojhan, but they could make no impres- 
sion on Sawan Mal’s forte, and so, having looted the country, they returned 
again to Sind. 

Sawan Mal on hearing of this sent Rahim Khan, Laghf&ri, to treat 
with the Mazaris, and having agreed to restore their estates and allowances, 
which he bad confiscated, the Maz&ris returned to their own country, and 
Bahram Khan went to Miltan to pay his respects to Sawan Mal, who 
treated him well, and gave him presents. 

After returning to Rojhan, Ranjit Sing summoned Babrim Kb&n to Labor, 
where he was well received, and the grants made by Sdwan Mal were con- 
firmed. On his retarn to Rojhin, Bahram Khan died, and his son, Dost Alt, 
became chief. A short time after Bahram Khén’s death the Jakr&nis com- 
mitted a raid in Rojhan, but the Maz&ris turned out and lalled 17 of them, 
and rescued their cattle. This was the commencement of several raids and 
reprisals between these two tribes, in one of which the Maz4ris with 1,200 
men raided Kot Tahri, belonging to the Jakranis, and killed 17 men, and 
carried off much plunder. 

The Sikh Governor and officials who were at Rojhin now commenced to 
commit exactions on the Mazaris. In one casein particular, about a woman, 
they acted so tyrannically that Dost Al1 determined to kill the Governor; 
but he, hearing of the plot, absconded. Finding the Governor had fled, they 
killed one of his officials ; but, fearing the result of what they had done, they 
fled to the hills, and afterwards to Sind, where they made themselves as 
troublesome as possible. 

About this time, Diwan Sawan Mal was mardered in durb&r, and was 
succeeded by his son Malraj, who sent for Dost Alf, and on his presenting 
himself at Multan, pardoned him and allowed the Maziris to return to 
their country, and forbad his officials from acting against them except in 
concert with their chief. In A.D. 1848, the Maltan war took place and 
on ae 80th March 1849, the Panjab was annexed to the British Empire 
in India. 

With such antecedents, it is not astonishing that for some years after 
annexation, the Mazaris had the worst reputation of any tribe on this 
border. Elphinstone, in his History of India, mentions them as famous for 
their piracies on the Indus, their robberies on the highway, and for their 
depredations into the countries of all their neighbours. . 

It appears that up to 1853 armed parties of the Maz&ris continued to 
carry on their pluodering expeditions. About that time an Assistant 
Commissioner was first appointed to Mithankot, and thenceforward the 
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reclamation of the tribe commenced; so that what were once such in- 
veterate plunderers and robbers are now peaceable and useful subjects. 

It waa found that Dost Ali was a debauched and dissipated man, and the 
charge of the tribe was committed to his brother, Imam Bakhsh Khan. 

After Dost Ali’s death, his son, Sher Mahamad Khan, was found to be 
even more incapable than his father; so that Imam Bakhsh Khan was still 
continued in the position of chief, and to him is justly due the chief credit of 
having effected such a salutary change in the condition of the tribe. 

A man of great tact, energy, and perseverance, he saw from the first that 
without a heavy hand he could not bring such wild spirits into order ; 80, 
throwing aside his natural prejudices in favor of his clansmen (which are 
peculiarly strong amongst the Baloches), and refusing to cover their 

offences, he invariably seized them and sent them up for punishment. In 
this, he was assisted by some of the best headmen in the tribe. 

In 1857, he asked for permission to collect his people for service in 
Hindistan, and when the cavalry regiment was called away from Asni, 
he was made Risaldar of a levy of horse and foot which was raised on 
this frontier, and afterwards he and his brother Dost Ali received a 
“khillat” of Rs. 2,000 from Government for their services during the 
troubled times of the mutiny. In 1859, he was created an Honorary 
Magistrate of the lst class, and has continued to use his powers to the best 
advantage, 

After the raid on Harand in 1867, when the Mazaris, Bagtis, and others 
in the hills were trying to give trouble, he was constantly out with his 
Mazaris, and in several instances pursued parties of the marauders some 
50 or 60 miles into the hills, where they were either killed or taken pri- 
soners. For these services he received from Government a “ khillat” of Rs. 
1,000, and was permitted to attend the Governor General’s durbar at Agra. 

In 1868 he married a niece of the Mari Chief Ghazan Khan, and thereby 
greatly increased the influence which he before possessed amongst the hill 
tribes ; and it is only due to him to say that he has always used his in- 
fluence on the side of law and order; and while giving all the aid in his 
power to coerce the evil-disposed amongst the tribes on this frontier, he has 
kept on good terms with those who proved themselves on the side of Gov- 
ernment. He receives, in conjunction with his nephew, the lease of Kin, 
Rojhan, and Shahwali, with a remission of one-half the revenue assessed on 
these estates, and the right of collecting their share in kind. 

The headmen of Badli, Miranpfr, and Dera Dildar, also rereive a 
remission on their estates. The origin of this was that the former Govern- 
ment found that they could not work such a large and turbulent tribe through 
the chief alone, and accordingly enlisted some of the headmen of the chief’s 
family to aid them, allowing them these grants in return for service. 

When our settlements were made, these were continued; but they have 
worked anything but well. Instead of these men giving a return for the 
concessions allowed them, they set themselves up to undermine the chief’s 
influence in his tribe. For this they were fined by the Commissioner Major 
Pollock ; but still continued to carry on their intrigues, until, at length, their 
grants had to be confiscated. After a year the Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain Sandeman, recommended that some sowars they had in the frontier 
militia should be taken from them, and that the grants should be restored 
until the settlement;%Which was sanctioned by the Commissioner, Colonel 
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Graham, was made. Although afraid to do anything openly, they still 
continue to work mischief in the tribe, while they give little aid on the frontier. 

The Maz&ris, being the tribe next to Sind territory and moreover enemies 
of all the tribes round, have been frequently accused by the Siod authorities 
of sea concerned directly in raids, or at all evente of instigating them. 
Major Jacob constantly reported them; he considered them the most im- 
pudent and incorrigible marauders in the whole country, and considered 
that as long as they were allowed to bear arme little improvement could be 
expected in their conduct. 

There was undoubtedly a great deal of truth in what Major Jacob said. 
The Mazaris, as has been shown above, were for a long time quite as fond of 
plundering as their neighbours the Maris and Bagtis, and the Panjab 
system of allowing them to bear their arms was not one which promised 
any very speedy diminution in their bad habits; yet, it is only fair 
to point out that all Mazari doings reached Major Jacob through the 
medium of Bagtis and other enemies; and the Sind autboritics were always 
very jealous of interference. This will perhaps enable a more just estimate 
to be formed as to the truth of numerous accusations which were brought 
against Imam Bakhsh Khan. 

In 1861, Imam Bakhsh Khan visited Gholam Mortaza at Dera, in 
order to settle a dispute between that chief and his father. This being 
reported to Sind was rightly deemed an interference, and Im&m Bakhsh 
was strictly warned against visiting the hills again in this manner. 

On the 28rd October 1862, a party of robbers attacked the house of one 
Adeza Mal, near Mitri, and burnt it. Sir Henry Green, from information 
he had received, was of opinion that this attack was instigated by Imani 
Bakhsh Khan in order to get rid of Adeza Mal to whom he owed money, 
and he reported the circumstance to the Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ghazi 
Khan. This officer utterly denied the truth of this serious charge, and 
imputed it to the hostility of Alam Khan Bagti, who, he considered, had 
made up the report. 

In 1864, there was some correspondence about a dispute between Imam 
Bakhsh Khan and Sher Mahamad Khan, the latter being jealous of the 
power and influence exercised by the former, and anxious to resume hie place 
as chief of the clan; but, as he had already proved himself unfitted for 
such a post, while Imém Bakhsh had ruled the tribe for 12 years with 
eminent success, the matter was settled in bis favor. 

In 1865, Colovel Sir Henry Green again made an accusation againet 
Imam Bakhsh Khia, to the effect that he derived a considerable income by 
encouraging the sale at Rojh&n, of cattle etolen from Kach{ in Kalat terri- 
tory; but this also was denied by Captain Minchin. 

In 1870, Rissldar Alam Khan, of the Sind Guides, was removed from his 
appointment, owing to his having connived at a raid which the Maris were 
about to make on Ghulam Martaza at Dera. It is said that, though quite 
in the wrong in what he did, he fell into a trap which had been latd for 
him by Im&m Bakhsh; but it is impossible to know if there is more truth 
in this than in the other accusations which were brought against him. 
(Bruce, Minchin, Van Cortlandt, Pollock, Wood, Census Report of 1868, 
Fryer, Green, Sandeman, Merewether.) 

MAZRA— 
See ZMara. 
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MEHR ALI— 
A village in the Razar division of Yosafzai, Péshawar district, situated 2 
miles north of Parmili, 4 miles south-west of Naripji, at the junction of the 
Narinji and Sherdara Khwars. The inhabitants are of the Aka Khel section. 
Water is supplied from 1 well situated in the open, and there is a large 
tenk to the south-east. The headman is Najaf Khan. (Lumeden, Hastings.) 
MEKHTAR— 
A village in the Kakar country, to the west of Vihowa, situated north of 
Bori. It is a very important place from all accounts, numerous roads 
diverging near this from Kandahir, to the Derajat or Khetran country. 

The country here is said to be very flourishing ; wheat, rice, and Indian 
corn are grown. 

The running water of the stream at Mekhtar is divided into 4 shares: 1, 
Kakars; 1, Hamzazais; 2, Khatris. 

The hamlets in the vicinity belong, generally speaking, to the Hamzazais. 

The people here carry on a fair trade with Vihowa Kui, Mangrota, the 
Khetrins, and Kandahar; the exports to Mekhtar being salt, gar, sugar, 
coarse cloth, and a few colored silks. 

It is deserted in the winter. Snow falls and lies some time, and the cold 
is intense ; the people then break up and scatter, returning en masse in the 
late spring. 

The following was the Mekhtar price current for some months in 1872 :— 

Wheat ... 8 to 10 topas per (English) Rupi. 


Indian corn ... 9 to 12 topas - és 
Ghi ... 2 English seers per (English) Rupi. 
Jowar ... 12 to 13 topas per (English) Rupi. 


the topa, which is the only measure of weight, being equal to 34 seers of 
the weight of 80 Rupis. : 

The following is given as the number of families or sections with their 
encampments :— 


Headmen. Encampments, Headmen. Encampments. 
Namd&n sis « 40 Shah Alam ses ~ 20 
Hasan Khin wes » 20 Didan kes ow =16 
Payo .. wes wat 35 Azam sas we «=22 
Aghai .. os oo 165 Rozah . « 16 


The village of Mekhtar contains 20 shops, the leading shopkeepers being 

Ram Rakhia and Dihu. (Davidson, Hafiz Samandar.) 

MELA MIR ASGHAR— 
A village of Kachai, Simalzai, Kohat district. Its population amounts to 
185 souls, of which 51 are adult males. They are all Shias. The sections 
are Syads and Pathane. It can turn out 25 matchlockmen. It has 2495 
‘jaribs’ of land and pays Re. 209 revenue. Vide Kacuat. (Plowden.) 

MENA— 
A village in the Totai valley, 15 miles north of Gander}. It contains 
120 houses, inhabited by the Bemarai tribe, and able to turn out 100 
fightingmen. (Miller.) 

-MIAMIS— 
A section of Kabal Khel, Otmanzai, Vaziris. 

MIAN— 
A people who inbabit Hashtnagar division, Péshawar district, and carry on 
most of the trade with the countries to the north. Taeir chief imports 
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are timber from Sw&t and Panjkéra, iron from Bajawar, hawks and 
ponies from Kashké&r, and they take back salt and cloth. The chief villages 
inhabited by them are Prang, Ch&rsada, Tiirangzai, and Tangi. They are 
Kaka Khel Khataks. (Bedlew.) 

MIANAS— 
A tribe of the Trans-Indus frontier, scattered about in different villages, 
Some are to be found in the Bangash village of Togh in Miranzai, and 
some amongst the Khetrans of Vibowa. Hazrat Silimin, whose tomb is 
at Taosa, 1s said to have been of this tribe, and the Gharshins are off- 
shoots of it. (Makamad Hydt.) 

MIAN DERI— 
A small village in Yasafzai, 1 mile east of the Swabi, and § mile from 
north foot of Panjpir, situated in the open plain and eomposed of flat- 
roofed mud houses. 

MIANIS— 
A tribe who inhabit a portion of the Gomal valley in the Dera Ishmail dis- 
trict. They are a division of the Shirdni tribe, and are ecattered in 11 
small villages, situated between the Tata and Murtiza outposts. The num- 
ber of their inhabitants in British territory is 221. 

They are divided into the following sections :— 


Men. 
Shahbaz 25 
Mayér Khel __...¢ Lukman Khel 25 
Parozsh . 26 
Ishmiilzai. 
Mirgal Khel ~ 50 
Sahibzai wee Paroz » ene 50 
Shri i . 60 
Bodarzai. 
Nirozai. 


Sainzai. 

Their villages in British territory are:—Mila Khel, 30 houses; Kuri 
Hamza Khel, 170; Kirt Niazi, 43; Omr, 36 ; Kiri Rahmat, 87; Kiri Hyat, 
52; Mala Khel, 95; Kirt Asah, 68; Murtiza, 91; Sher Mohar, 84; Kiri 
Ali Mahamad, 84. Each village is surrounded by a wall 8 feet high, and 
has a watch-tower in the centre. 

Two Kiris of the Miani tribe go yearly with the Povindahs to Khorasin 
and a great portion of the tribe leave the plains in the hot weather, and 
go into the Vaziri hills. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

MIAN ISA— 
A village in the Linkhor valley, Péshawar, containing 73 houses, situated 
about $4 mile north of Luankhor. It is supplied with water from wells. 
A good road runs from Linkhor by it to Kharkai. (Lumsden.) 

MIAN JI KHEL— 
A village in the Tirt division, of Kohat 24 miles from Tirt, situated just 
below the crest of the watershed between Thal and Tiri, and built upon the 
banks of a ravine. The inhabitants are Khataks, and it has 60 houses; of 
these 40 belong to laborers, and 3 to Hindis. Its water-supply is from 
a spring in the bed of the ravine. It has a good deal of unirngated culti- 
vation. There is a celebrated shrine between this village and Girgin, 
called Mian-Ji-Ziarat, which is held in much respect by the Khataks and 
Vaziris. This village was raided in July 1854 by a party of Tart horsemen. 
(Macgregor.) 
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MIAN KALA—Lat. 34° 53’, Long. 71° 38’. Elev. 3,540 feet. 
A town, capital of Bajawar in Yaghistan, situated in the Jandaal district, on 
the right bank of the Panjkora river. It contains 1,000 houses built of 
stone and mud. It is the residence of Haji Sahibzida, the chief of 
Bajawar, but Mian Umra Khan, and his brothers are the chief men of 
this place. They are descended from one Mian Omr of Chamkan1, a famous 
holy man, and they keep open house for all travellers. The inhabitants 
of this place are chiefly artisans, merchants, and Parachas. (Creagh, Sapper.) 

MIAN KHAN— 
A village in the Baizai division, Ytsafzai, Péshawar district, 10 miles north- 
east of Katlang. It ie situated under the same range of hills as Barmal, but 
on the east side; opposite Sangao, and distant about 2 miles from it. 
There is a tank which supplies it with water, but which dries up in the hot 
weather, when the villagers are obliged to get it from Babizai, which is about 
3 miles distant. The east branch of the Kalpani ravine rises here, and the 
Gada ravine is about } mile from it. 

The valley here is about 1,000 yards wide. It is commanded by the hills 
at the back being placed in a hollow, and embraced, as it were, by spure 
from the main range. The hill at the back of this village can be gained by 
ascending the spur, and it is practicable for mountain guns and infantry. 

This village, on the 30th April 1859, resisted a party of police sent by 
Lieutenant Chalmers, Assistant Commissioner, to arrest some criminals and 
killed and wounded 7 of them, and pursued them from the village. For 
this they were fined Rs. 1,000, and had to pay Rs. 425 to the Sangao 
people as compensation, and the houses in which the criminals were harbored 
were burnt down under the orders of Captain Graham, Deputy Commissioner. 
oe i of Mian Khan was removed to the plains in 1866. (ddlgood, 

ames. 

MIAN KHAN KONDI— 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, 13 miles north- 
east from Tank. It has 202 houses, 3 shops, and 1 mosque. The po- 
pulation amounts to 872 souls, of which 445 are males. The water- 
supply is from wells dug in the bed of a ravine near, and the water is good 
and abundant. The produce consists of barley, bajra, and wheat. The 
village has 8,128 ‘bigas’ of land cultivated, but the whole is unirrigated. 
Supplies are not procurable here. The stock of the village embraces 4 
horses, 207 cattle, 25 camels, and 18 donkeys. The headmen are Shahab- 
fi-din, Shahbaz, &. (Macauley.) 

MIAN KHELS— 
A tribe of the Dera Ishmail district, asection of the Lohanis. That portion 
of the tribe living in British territory inhabit the land lying between the 
Gandapir and Babar tribes. 

Their boundaries are the Toi, which joins the Shekh Hidar, on the north ; 
the watershed of a range of low hills on the west; Walheri ravine, Shah 
Alam, on the south, and the villages of Saga, Kiana Malana, and Morid 
Shab on the east. 

The Mian Khels descended into the plains with the rest of the Lohanis 
and received one-fourth share of the Tank border, with the Marwate, Daolat 
Khels, and Tatores; but they quarrelled with the Daolat Khels, and Khan 
Zaman Khan, with the assistance of the Gandapirs, expelled them from the 
Tank border, when they took possession of the jands they at present hold. 
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The Isoct Khel branch of the Mian Khels, in British territory, number 
587, and the Sein Khel branch, (in which is included the M@sazai section,) 
number 579; they are, however, reckoned as one of the richest tribes 
amongst the Povindahs that come to trade in British territory ; this 
(1872) 18 ‘kiris’ of this tribe came down, and they were cctiimated by 
Mabamad Hyst Khan at 1,400 fighting men, with 6,000 camels. 

They are divided into the following sections :— 


1.—The Isot Khél sections are— II.—The Sein Khél sections are— 
(Khada Khel... 35 ( Katt 16 
ei wo oe «DO : | Daria Khé! ~~ 18 
- ahi, «= 16 mrzai Se i os -- 60 
Byad Khél...4qapq "10 | Bins "90 
Ghilam ,, ... 13 (Gadgi ,, 50 
Mandar , .«. 8 
Juma Khél ~ 45 
Stirkh Khel .. 15 Wartki ... { Matiwil .. 465 
Tar , ... 6 Tais Khel a 35 
Shadi Khél...4 Ashak ,, ow. 26 
Brahim ,, .. 23 Masha Khé! 25 
Hata - ees 
ete Mas Khel... 12 
waji él... 50 iiz n one 30 
|Shekha ,, .. 20 Zakor! -} Nenk ;, — 38 
Baloch Khél ¢ Firoz np -- 20 Karm ,, 47 
Harin , « 100 
Ayub yp ww 2 Mirza Kh2) nw 2 
( Taji Khél . ( Mastafa ,, wi 8 
a Khel = 3.2 | Shekha yy ate 39 
= Nar Khan Khé = 
Ak& Khel ... Mebr ,, - 10 =& 3 i KhanaKheéel 6 
Badr Khel 16 £s ae » 
< 
Sahib Khel ... 30 he Atay Nek Nara Khé]... 9 
Ata Rial Mala, ... 10 Maminzai ...) Kali Khel |. 7 
“-"VSalemI ,,  . 8 
Bai 7 30 
ee Khél ... 30 
7 hata ,, «. 60 
Pasani i ae AS 
Babakar , «.. 10 


The recognized head of the Mido Khel tribe is Azim Kbén, an old man, 
who lives at Omr-khan-ki-Gindi. 
oe chief of the Miisazai section is Mir Alam Kh&n, who resides in 

iisazai. 

Timar Khan, Balol Khel, is reckoned the chief amongst the Miin Khel 
Povindahs, 

The Bakhtiari, Michan Khel, Lani, and Pani tribes are counted with the 
Mian Khel tribes, though not actually belonging to them. 

a ae thus describes the division of land amongst these Miso 
els :-— 

“The above families divided the land of Draband with the Bakhtisris 
“thus: One-fourth of the country was monopolieed by the Miisazais, the 
“ most powerful branch of the Mian Khel tribe. (The Mésazais were sub- 
“ divided into 4 families, named: Taja Khel, Khano Khel, Madi Khel 
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« Mamandzai, who gave one-fourth of their own, one-fourth of Draband, 
“to the Khan of the Mian Khels, on account of a canal named Bali, which 
“his family bad cut to irrigate their lands; and the remaining three- 
“fourths they again divided into four parts, and each took one. No 
“ other family of the Mian Khels had any interest in the lands of the 
 Misazais, who formed a distinct colony of their own, at Masazai.) 
“ The remaining three-fourths of Draband were first classified as Vichobi 
‘and Tandobi, or dry lands and irrigated lands, and then distributed as 
“ follow :— 

‘¢The Vichobi, or dry lands, were, for the sake of popular calculation and 
‘ comprehension, assumed to be equal to ninety-six maunds. 

‘Of the ninety-six maunds, twenty went to the Syad Khel, Mila Khel, 
“Shahi Khel, and Gholam Khel; twenty to the Shadi Khel and Baloch 
« Khel; twenty to the Omarzai, Varuki, Zakori, and Masha Khel ; twenty 
to the Aba Khel, Aka Khel and Pasani; and the remaining sixteen to the 
4 Bakhtiaris. 

The Tandobi, or irrigated lands, were, in like manner, represented by 
“seventy-two canals, or, in other words, shares, and were distributed 
‘as follow :— 

“Twenty to the Shadi Khel and Baloch Khel; sixteen to the Syad Khel, 
“Mila Khel, Shahi Khel, and Gholam Khel; ten nullahs and thirteen 
‘ annas to the (marzai, Varoki, Masha Khel, and Zakori; ten and a half 
“ nullahs to the Bakhtiaris; six and a quarter to Aka Khel; three nullahs 
‘and fifteen annas to Pasani; and four and a half to Aba Khel. 

“These divisions, which were made when Miin Khels first took the 
“ country from the Sarwanis and Bakhtiaris, have held good to the present 
“day, and every village in Draband, except those of the Misazais, whose 
‘separate quarter has been before described, is still parcelled out by the 
“ above standard to every family of the Mian Khels. 

“ Unlike the Daolat Khels of Tank and the Gandehpirs of Kolachi, the 
“Mian Khels of Draband did not give up the migratory commerce of 
“ their forefathers, but used their agricultural settlement in Draband as a 
“centre for their commerce, midway between their two great termini— 
“ India and Bokhara. 

“ Half, at least, of the tribe, with all their women and children, as in the 
“ days when they had no local habitation, are constantly engaged in the com- 
“mon traffic, while the rest carry on the common agriculture ; and the benefit 
‘of this double enterprise is conspicuously visible in the superior wealth 
‘and prosperity of the Mian Khels to that of any other tribe in the Daman, 
“unless, indeed, their southern neighbours, the Babars, who have followed 
“a similar policy, may dispute the palm with them. 

“ It will be presently shown that the Mian Khel agriculture is favored by 
“very light taxes, but it is less to this than to their commerce that the 
“riches of the tribe are to be traced. Their caravans are the most valuable 
“that come to India from Khorasan, containing less fruit than those of the 
“ Nasars and Karotis, and more stuffs and dyes. The result is seen in their 
“personal appearance and conduct. They dress better, live better, behave 
“ better, and are altogether less savage than the other Povinda tribes. The 
. sense of wealth gives an importance and respectability to their manners, 
“and they have too much at stake to involve themselves in quarrels with 
‘‘ any Government, however exacting. A Mian Khel merchant will remon- 
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‘strate with all the eloquence of avarice, aud bribe with all the generosity 
“ of a smuggler, but he seldom or never resiste ill-used authority with the 
vulgar desperation of a needy man. 

‘ Another sign of their being well-to-do in the world is this: the MianK hels 
“do not take military service. They hold the opinion of the song, that 
“¢he may take castles who bas not a groat ;’ and are not ashamed to own 
“that they had rather lead caravans through the defiles and snows of the 
“ Salimani range, than armies into that profitless breach, where the ‘ ex- 
“change’ is against both parties. But this is worldly wisdom, and not 
cowardice.” A small band of Mian Khels followed Edwardes out of 
gratitude to Maltan, and Hasan Kh§n, their chief, died in leading them 
to the front. 

Capt. Grey, however, has not the high opinion of the Mian Khels Edwardes 
had; he says they are ‘the most miserable of all the miserable Pathans of 
the Dera Ishmail border. 

The principal villages of the Mian Khels are: Misazai, Draband, Omr 
Khan-ki-Gindi, Lali Kot, Shah Alam, Kakina, Morid Shah and Kot Isa 
Khan. 

The passes into the Mian Khel border from the hills are: Darwazi, 
Draband Zam, Kiirm, Guioba, and the Walia. 

The outposts on the border are: lst, Draband, which is garrisoned by 
24 cavalry and 12 infantry of the Regulars with 2 Guide Sowars; 2nd, 
Shah Alam garrisoned by 8 cavalry and 8 infantry of the Frontier Militia. 

Formerly, the Shirdnis used to come and harrass the Mian Khels, and the 
villages of Draband are, for that reason, surrounded by high walls. 

The Mian Khel land, as far as 2 miles east of tbe Draband village, is 
watered by the perennial stream of the Babar Zam. 

The Mfisazai land, which is the richest in the division, ie watered by 
the Chaodwan Zim, of which they get a 2-5ths share. (Hdwardes, Carr, 
Mir Alam, Macgregor, Grey.) - 

MIAN KI BASTI— 

A village in the Jampur division of Dera Ghazi, situated § mile north of 
Harand fort. It has about 45 houses inhabited by Misalman agriculturiste. 
Its lands are watered from the Kaha, and produce crops of all descriptions. 
(Jalé Khan.) 

MICHAN GONDAI— ; 
A small hill in the Spin valley, Vaziristan, between Spin and Waneb. It is 
said to be practicable for carts. (Broadfoot.) 

MICHAN KHEL— 

A village in Marwat division of Bani district, on north side of the Karam, 
28 miles from Ban. Formerly there was a division of Marwat named after 
this place, which yielded a revenue of Rs. 700. Suppkes are procurable 
here after due notice, and water is plentiful. (Hdwardes.) 

MICHAN KHEL— : . 

One of the suburbs of the new town of Laki in Band; the inhabitants are 
Shekhs, and own 80 houses in the town, but have no shops. (Norman.) 
MICHAN KHEL— ; 
A section of Nidzi Pathans, descended from one Michan Khan, youngest 
son of Niaz by his third wife, who died in the W&na valley, in the Vaziri 
country, where there is a Zisrat in his memory. His descendants are 
Shekhs, and very wealthy people. They own the following villages-in the 
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Bani district :—1, Michan Khel Sikander (near new Lakt); 2, Paindah- 
ke-Shabr; 3, Atashi; 4, Michan Khel Mal; 5, Kateh; 6, Dada Wala. 
(Norman.) 

MICHNI— 
A village in the Péshawar district, 15 miles north of Pashadwar fort on the 
left bank of the Kabal river, close to where it issues from the hills. Itisa 
straggling village of about 200 houses and huts. There is a small fort here, 
a pentagon with sides of 60 yards, with accommodation for 50 cavalry 
and 100 infantry. A ditch, 10 feet deep, 30 feet wide, all round, and an 
inner keep. There are bastions at each of the angles armed-with one 18- 
pounder and one 12-pounder howitzer. The walls of the fort are 24 feet high, 
with a parapet of 4% feet, and 12 feet thick. The inner keep is a pentagon 
with sides of 105 feet, and walls 30 feet high. The quarters for the men are 
built all round the sides, and those for officers in the inner keep. The gate 
is in the centre of the east face, and is protected by a horn-work and a draw- 
bridge. The magazine is in the south bastion. There is 1 well in the 
centre of the inner keep. The fort is situated about 80 yards from the 
left bank of the river, 

It was erected in 1851-52 on account of the numerous raids by the 
Mohmands into the district, by the troops under the command of Sir C. 
Campbell. Captain Hicks, 15th Irregular Cavalry, was the first com- 
mandant of the fort, being left with 12 artillery, 15 sowars, and 8 companies 
of the 71st Native Infantry. 

It commands an important ferry over the Kabal river, which travellers 
going by the Abkhana road to Jalalabad must use. The charges at this ferry 
are, for a load 10 atinas, a foot passenger 1 anna,a bullock 3 annas. From 
this there are the following roads: Abkhana, Sapri, Zankai, Darwazgai. 

Lieut. A. Boulnois, R. E., in command of 2nd company, Sappere and 
Miners, who was engaged in the constraction of the Fort of Michni, was 
murdered by the Mohmands on the 14th January 1852, near this place. 

_ It appears that he rode out in company with other officers of the garrison 
to a considerable distance, and, leaving them, incautiously cantered up toa 
tower near the entrance of a gorge into the hills nearly 3 miles from 
the fort. Upon his approaching the tower, some men who had been previ- 
ously concealed, fired a volley and killed him. 

His body was carried off, but was recovered through the instrumentality 
of the thanadar of Miin Khel, and was interred in one of the bastions of the 
fort. The murderers were never punished. It was at this place also that 
Major MacDonald was murdered on the 21st March 1873. It appears that 
he went out for a walk up the bank of the Kabal river with Captain 
Clifford, 16th Bengai Cavalry, both officers being unarmed. . 

Major. MacDonald was in the regular habit of walking to a particular 
spot there three times a week. They went about 14 mile, passing the 
village of Sarha about 4 mile beyond the fort, and sat down on a small hill 
opposite the village of Doaba, which is on the debatable ground of the fron- 
tier. A little beyond Doaba is the Mohmand village of Sadin, with a thana. 

After sitting down a quarter of an hour they sauntered homewards, 
when, while crossing a rocky ravine, they were fired upon by some 
Pathans, who suddenly appeared over alow mound about ten paces off. 
Captain Clifford waa then close to the water’s edge, having left the path 
to throw stones into the river for his dog. He ran along the river bank 
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a short way, and crossed the stream (a branch of the Kabal river, which 
runs by the fort, about 40 to 50 feet broad, and 2 to 8 feet deep) to an 
island, where he was fired at again and pursued. Meantime Major Mac- 
Donald ran up the rise by the path, and down again ean Sarba, 
then crossed the stream to the island. His body was found close to the 
water's edge, with 1 gun-shot wound and 16 cuts. Captain Clifford, 
on seeing the Sarha villagers turn out and fire, ran up to Major MacDo- 
nald, and found him ae dead. He had apparently been hit before 
crossing the stream, and crossed to escape from his aassagsins, who proba- 
bly got between him and Sarha. The Sarha villagers say they turned 
out on hearing the shote, saw three men attacking Major MacDonald, 
and fired on them, and that these men returned the fire and then ran 
away. Sarha was about 100 yards distant from the spot where, Major 
MacDonald fell, and about 1,200 yards only from Fort Michn!. The 
Pathans tried to cut off his head, but his bulldog, found near the body 
severely wounded, seems to have fought for hie master, and prevented the 
murderers from carrying out this part of their atrocious design. The 
corpse, however, was shockingly cut about the head and body by long 
Afghan knives. 

The murder was committed at the instigation of Bahrim Khan, half- 
brother of the Khan of Lalpira, by Gholam Gil and Kh&nikai; while 
he himself stood on the top of a hill-close by, about 150 yards distant, 
overlooking his men. Bahrém Khan had been for two capita previously 
occupying Sadin thana near Do&ba with 20 men. He entirely deserted 
Sadin that night, and was heard of going along the L&lpara road, boast- 
ing that he had killed a sahib. No motive can be assigned for the 
treacherous deed beyond the promptings of pure devilry and fanatical 
ae a, a ona to Naoroz Khan, of Lalptra. 
(Macgregor, Campbell, Clifford. 

MICHNI— is # 
A small division of the Mohmand country inhabited by Dadit Khel, Kisim 
Khel, and Marcha Khel, Tarakzais, consisting of the following villages 
east of the British boundary, viz. :— 


Karim Khel. 


Houses, Adalt males. Howes. Adult males 
Hafizkor . 80 57 Hiisen Kala . 20 30 
éna . 30 80 Khalad Kor . 86 10 
Memina . 20 25 ShabjebBo Kala ... 7 18 
nd 20 25 Khalil Kala ~- 90 40 
Darwazgai 20 30 Darailai - 40 60 
Chikan Kala - 20 30 Sangadkhin Kala ... 20 40 
Pirak Kala ~ (16 20 . 10 14 
Mahamad Daraz Kala 16 20 Darakira - 6 10 
Kashai Kor - 20 25 Sahib Khena . 4 6 
Lashakar » 2 30 

Dada Khel. 

Kashai Kor . 20 30 Kam Shalmin 80 40 
Sara . 15 20 Digs . 60 
Bar Sadin .. 30 #0 Lalpara -~ 180 800 
Kuz Sadin os 98 50 Halki Gandao se 70 90 
Shahmansir Khel ... 40 70 Sapri - BO “& 
Shalwin . «26 35 Haidar KEhin o. 2 80 
Shalman ~. 4 60 Toramilina we «(25 #0 
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The whole of the Michni division was formerly beyond the British 
border; but in 1850 it was attached owing to the hostile conduct of 
the people, and, after some of the villages had been burnt, others were 
annexed to the British territory, and the people, agreed to pay a revenue 
of Rs. 600 a year. They were then permitted to cultivate their lands, and 
the villages destroyed were re-constructed. The following 10 villages be- 
longing to this tnbe are still beyond the British border: Saprai, Shah 
Mansar Khel, Sadin, Sahib China, Sirk Sapri, Khoga, Tiirkha, Darwazgai, 
Reg Miana, Landar Tangi. 

Most of the Michniwals have got two houses each, one in the independ- 
ent and the other in the British territory, and they also possess proprie-- 
tary lands in both territories. Agriculture js their principal pursuit. They 
have not revolted since their punishment by Sir Colin Campbell, though they 
occasionally commit theft and robbery secretly in the British territory. In 
the villages beyond the border, “ putha” grows abundantly, which forms the 
chief article of their trade. The Nagoman river flows through Michni; 
many rafts of wood and other articles are conveyed from Jalalabad to Pésha- 
war, &c., by this river, and the Michniwals levy the following duty :— 

1. for each Jala of wood, Rs. 3. 
2. ditto of other articles, Rs. 12. 

Adjustment of matters between this tribe and the British Government 
is made through Haidar Shab Mian of Chargola and Sikandar Shah Sahib- 
zada, residents of Kariana in Bela Bar Ahmad Khel. (James, Lewis, 
Campbell, Macgregor.) 

MINA— 
A village inhabited by Kakars to the west of the Dera Ghazi Khan fron- 
tier, 120 miles west of Vihowa. 

It formerly contained a large bazar of 30 shops, the owners of which 
used to trade with the Vihowa, Kandahar, Lagari Barkhan, Painda Khan, 
(Lani) Kot and Chotiali. Of this number, only about 6 or 7 are still to be 
found at Mina; the rest are ecattered among the small ‘kiris’ of the Misa 
Khels, in the Sahra valley. 

The town of Mina is not walled, but contains about a dozen small kots 
or mud towers, and about 400 houses of Pakhezai Kakars. 

It still carries on a small trade with Vihowa; the Vihowa traders sending 
camels to Mina, and the neighbourhood pay the following transit duties, 
for which they receive a guard :—to the Kasrani tribe from 5 to 10 apnas. 
Esots tribe from 10 to 15 annas, and Misa Khels from 1 rupee 4 annas to 
2 rupees 4 annas per camel load. , 

Often the Kasrsni escort is dispensed with. The rates are nowhere laid 
down, and vary every season according to the state of the tribes. 

The imports are chiefly coarse cloth from Vehowa; from Bora the imports 
are limited almost entirely to tobacco. The exporte to Vihowa are ghi, 
and wool. 

The weights in use at Mina are a topa = 5 English seers, or 400 rupees, 
and a paropa =} topa. There appear to be no regular measures of capacity. 

The coin current here is the English rupee, more especially the last few 
years, since English silver has been finding its way up in these parts. 

The average market price of eatables is wheat per rupee (English) 5 
topas; Indian corn (English) 5 to 53 topas; rice, a coarse sort, 3 topas; 
dhall 34 topas. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 
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MINA KHEL— 
A village in Bani, the head-quarters of the section of the Khida Khel 
Marwate of this name, and the principal quarter of the town of Lak!, with 
. 677 houses and 130 shops; suppliea are plentiful and cheap; water is 
rocured from the Gambila in unlimited supplies. (Norman.) 
MINGAWARA— 
A village in Swit on the left bank of the river nearly opposite Banda. It 
has 700 houses. (A limiila.) 
MIRAN— 
A village in the Dera Ishmiail district, 33 miles from Dera Ishmail Khén, 
95 from Dera Ghazi Khan on the old district road; supplies procurable ; 
water from wells; country level, open and jungly, with partial cultivation. 
There is a serai, a thana, and atravellers’ bungalow here. (Afacgregor.) 
MIRANI— 
A Baloch tribe who inhabit the villages of Balini and Mari, and in the 
Sangarh division of the Ghazi district. (Fryer.) 
MIRANPOUR— ee 
A village in the Rajanpir division of Dera Ghazi. It formerly belonged to 
the Nahrs, and then to the Chandias who were ousted by the Maz&ris. The 
new village was founded by Salim Khan, and Mobabat, Balachani Mazarie. 
There is a small enclosure erected by the headman here. 
MIRANSHER— 
The name given to the two villages of Bandh and Miraneshah in Dawar 
which are contiguous to each other, and contain conjointly 600 houses, with 
10 Hindad shops; they are walled, and offer mutual flanking defences to 
each other, and have 8 towers. The people are of the Haidar Khel branch 
of Tapizais, from which town they have migrated. (Norman.) 
MIRANZAI— 
A division of the Koh&t district, which comprises the valleys of the Hangi 
river and the Shkali river. It extends from Rais to Thal, and from the 
Zaimikht and Orakzai hills to those of the Khatake. Its north boundary 
runs with that of the Kohat district from Akachor on the Kiram river to 
the ridge north of Hangi, then down it to Rais, then generally along the 
foot of the hills south of Ibrahimzai, Togh, Mahamad Khoja, Stirizai Ma- 
mizai to the Karam river, whence to Akachor. The length of the country 
thus bounded is 40 miles, and the breadth 7 to 3 miles. 

Miranzai consists of numerous small, circumscribed, and well-cultivated 
valleys, in which the plane, poplar, willow, the fig, and the mulberry, to- 
gether with the apple, apricot, and other orchard trees, flourish abundantly ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the ‘raviney’ wastes of the upper division are 
covered with a brushwood of the wild olive, the wild privet, the jujube, 
mimosa, and other thorny bushes, broken here and there by grassy tracts, 
the summer grazing grounds of the Vaziris, who wander from one to the 
other with their families and flocks. The dwarf palm abounds all over 
Miranzai, and is applied to a variety of useful purposes by the inhabitants. 
Hand-punkas and mats are plaited from the leaf, cut into stripe; the 
fibres of the leaf and its stalk, separated from each other and their 
paranchyma by maceration and bruising in water, are twisted into cords 
and ropes. The former are used for making baggage nets, the net-work 
of beds, &c., and the latter for fixing the apparatus of their Persian 
wheels, &c.; sandals universally worn by these highlanders, and admirably 
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adapted for we over rocky ground, are made from the atrong fibres 
of the leaf-stalk. In the axil of the sheathing petiole a fine downy wool 
is found ; this is used by the natives as tinder, and they assert that when 
prepared by steeping in the sap of the mulberry tree and dried, it never 
fails to burn throughout. The white embryo leaves in the centre of the 
leaf-bud have a sweet ustringent taste, and are often used as a remedy for 
diarrhaa, &. When the young leaves begin to be developed, they lose 
their sweet taste and become sour and astringent, and are then used as 
purgative, chiefly, however, for horses and cattle. 
e wealth of the inhabitants of Miranzii consists principally of cattle, 
ate, and sheep. Of these the cows are a lean and dwarf breed, and pro- 
i but little milk. The soil, which is for the most part gravelly, with 
only a scanty deposit of alluvium, is not much cultivated, owing to con- 
stant feuds among the inhabitants, as well as the scarcity of water. Since 
it has been under British rule, however, a much larger portion of land 
has been brought under the plough than previously—a pleasing instance of 
the confidence inspired by a just and protecting Government. A consider- 
able portion of the cultivation is dependent on the rains for irrigation. 
That which is regularly irrigated by artificial means is watered by streams 
issuing from springs, or from tanks of rain-water in the neighbourhood. 
Wheat, barley, and pulse are gathered in the spring harvest; millet, 
madge, pulse, and cotton in the autumn harvest. The cotton is said to 
be of inferior quality, yielding } fibre to }? seeds, whilst that grown in 
Peshawar yields } fibre to 4 seeds. From the same plant, however, three 
and sometimes four crops are realized. In the spring the dry and appa- 
rently dead plants of the preceding year are cut down close to the ground, 
which is then ploughed and freely watered. The plants sprout in due time, 
and produce, it is said, a better crop each succeeding season under similar 
treatment, until the fourth year, after which they perish. A principal occu- 
pation of the inhabitants and a source of wealth is the manufacture of turbans. 
These are largely manufactured throughout Miranzai but especially in the 
Hanga, which vies with Péshawar in the quality of its manufacture. 
The following is a list of the villages in Miranzai:— 


Houses, Adolt males, Housea, Adult males. 

Raisin “o 77 89 Siiriizai -- 1654 808 
Shaha Khel ... 77 120 Darsamand ... 460 786 
Tari Banda .. 57 84 Thal eo. 972 556 
Hangii 1. 204 ae Torawarl .. 317 485 
Katghar ait 86 147 Mamizai_s., 26 44 
Khatak Banda 65 84 Anir China ,.. 57 100 
Mahamad 

Khoja. 234 389 Balyamin ... 92 146 
Bazar aa 49 61 Mama ae 61 100 
Kahi «. 9366 623 Do&ba ina 73 130 
Lodi Khel ... 149 178 Lora Mela __... 4l 74 
Chapari oe 89 132 Khojs Khizr ... 28 35 
Nanab ws 435 685 Jabi ee 69 67 
Tbrahimzai ... 135 218 Togh we 226 382 


On the fall of the Sadizai empire and the rise of the Birakzais, Nawab 
Samand Khan, brother of Sirdar Saltan Mahamad, became Governor of 
Kohat. The Hanga chief did not acknowledge his power, and therefore the 
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revenue of Miranz&i was not then collected, but eventually the Nawab 
drove the Hanga chief from hie country, but could not get hold of Nari&b. 
He was in power 7 years, and was succeeded by Sirdar Pir Mahamad 
Khan, who recalled the Hang family and collected 6 years’ revenue of 
both Upper and Lower Miranzii. 

When the Sikh rule was first extended to Péshaiwar, Sirdar Atr Sing 
Sindinwaila was appointed Governor of the province fora year, but thin 
were in such ap unsettled state, that no demand was ever made for the 
revenues of Upper Miranzai. 

The ‘jagir’ of Koh&t waa then made over to Sirdar Siltan Mahamad 
Khan, who collected the revenues of both Miranzgi for 3 years; he always 
went with a force, and had collected the revenue of Nanab and Stirdzai 
for the fourth year, and was going on with his demands against Thal and 
Biland Khel, when General Avitabale summoned him to Péshawar, and even- 
tually sent him to Lahor. During the absence of the Sirdar at Lahor, his 
sons were left in charge of the ‘jagir’ collections, but they could not enforce 
their demands against Upper Miranzai. So long as theee demands did not 
exceed the rates established by the Sadazais, they were paid; but more 
being required of these villages, they revolted, and Saltan Mahamad’s sons 
never went with an army to enforce their claims. 

During all the time of the Sikh rule of Péshiwar, Miranzdi remained 
under the Governor of Kohat, but much interference was not attempted. 
Lieutenant Pollock was the first to notice the fact of the neglect of this 
district in 1849. He was then in charge of Koh&t, and despatched Shah- 
zida Jambar to report on ite state. This report (the first we have regarding 
it) is quaint, and worth transcribing here :— 

“ The state of the Miranzai country is this wise. The ee 
“is called Lower Miranzai, which now pays revenue. Naridb, mand, 
“Torawarl, Thal, and Biland Khel, these five together, with their hamlets, 
“are called Upper Miranzai; their old amount of revenue is Rs. 7,500. Dur- 
“ing the rule of the Sadtzai family, this ‘jama’ was included in the Kohat 
“revenue, and the force of the Barakzais always at the end of 2 years 
“took Rs. 12,500, besides ravaging the country to the extent of Re. 2,000 
“or 3,000 more. Eight years ago, when Sird&Sr Saltf€n Mahamad Khan 
“Barakzai was at Lahor with his force, his son Khoja Mahamad Khan 
“made no demands upon them, and from that time to the present no revenue 
has been derived from them. 

Lieutenant Pollock then represented this state of affairs to Colonel G. 
Lawrence, Deputy Commissioner of Péshawar, and recommended that Miran- 
zhi oe be taken under direct management. To this Colonel Lawrence 
replied :— 

“ After much consideration, I would acquaint you that, as the country can 
“be easily taken charge of, as it borders our district of Hangd, which has 
“been generally held to be an integral portion of the Kohit province, and 
“as the headmen or malike are desirous of benefiting by British rule, 
“T see no possible objection to your complying with their wishes, and 
“taking Upper Miranzai under your jurisdiction, explaining to them that 
you do go pending the concurrence of superior authority. ; 

“I would, of course, demand no revenue for this harvest, and on inspec- 
“tion lightly asseaa it the next, abolishing all illegal exactions, whether 
“‘ made on behalf of Government or the headmen. 
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“You are aware that it is not the object of Government to extend ita 
ee ions, and thus increase its responsibilities ; but in the present case 
oe P cbnsidat we could hardly refuse compliance with the request of the people, 
“made through their headmen, as that creates suspicion and leads to 
“ doubts of our power in the minds of the ignorant and barbarous tribes 
“‘ whom we have in our neighbourhood.” 

But the annexation of Miranzii was not to be yet; after according his 
sanction to Lieutenant Pollock’s proposal, Colonel Lawrence had for- 
‘warded it to the Board of Administration, who replied :— 

“The Board wish to have much fuller information before they can refer 
‘the matter to Government. You are aware that the Government is not 
“ anxious to extend its frontier, and will not do so unless strong reason in 
‘favor of such a measure can be shown, 

‘The maliks state that the country yields Rs. 10,000, and that they 
“are willing to pay Re. 7,500 to the British Government as revenue. 
“The question naturally arises,-Why do they wish to pay this sum toa 
“foreign State? There must be some strong inducement to make them 
‘forego Re. 7,500 which they could appropriate themselves. 

“The Board do not think that this wild people have that reverence for 
“law, order, and the blessings of British rule, that they would purchase 
“them at a price of Rs. 7,500 a year. It is probable that they are 
“ threatened from without, and are anxious to obtain the protection of the 
‘‘ British Government. If this be true, the measure you have sanctioned 
“may involve the Government in frontier troubles. 

“The Board request that you will sift all this and accompany your re- 
“ marks with a full report regarding the position of the Miranzai country, 
‘“‘ the features of it, the roads and passes leading to it, its extent, and the 
“ arrangements you would propose for its civil administration.” 

After this nothing appears to have been done, till, in July 1851, Major 
Coke once more brought the matter to the notice of Government:— 

‘My reasons for recommending tothe Board to grant the petition of 
“these villages to be taken under the protection of the British Govern- 
* ment are— 

“ let.—That it being plain that these villages have always been under 
“ Kohat and paid revenue to the ruler there, it is highly desirable that 
“they should now be protected, without which they will fall into the hands 
“of the Vaziris and the Zaimikht, to save themselves from which it will 
“be necessary that they should seek protection from the Barakzais if we 
‘‘ refuse them our aid. 

““2nd.—That, having formerly been an integral portion of Kohat and now 
“applying to the. British Guvernment for protection, it would be highly 
“ undignified, and likely to produce a most pernicious effect on the surround- 
“ing hill tribes, were we to refuse them, as it would be put down by them to 
“our inability to do so, or our fear of the tribes who are now pressing on 
“ the country. 

“The advantages to be derived from affording the protection solicited 
“Care, in my opinion, considerable. 

“‘1st.—In affording a practical example that, although we desire no in- 
“crease of territory, yet we will not permit any infringement of our boundary. 
“Under any circumstances this cannot but have the very best effect on the 
“Vaziris, Zaimikht and Afridi tribes, also on our own bigots on the 
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“frontier generally, and especially on those of Lower Miranzai, who have 
“expressed themselves much dissatisfied that they should be called upon 
“to pay revenue when Government does not take it from their brethren 
“of Upper Miranzai. 

“‘2nd.—That by holding Upper Miranzai we shall prevent the incursions 
“of the Vaziris, command the easiest and best road from Kabal to Kohat 
“or Bani, and above all put a most efficient check on salt-smugghng 
“from the mines of Bahadtr Khel, Kharak, and from the almost totally 
“ unprotected salt-range of Manzali, where salt can be excavated whenever 
“ required ; also from the nominally closed mine of Shah, as the road from 
« all these mines, coming out through different passea, debouch in this valley, 
“ through which they must pass to reach Afghanistan. 

Captain Lumsden, Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, forwarded this with 
the following remarks :— 

“T concur with Captain Coke in hie opinion that it would not be politic 
‘to forego our claims to the revenues of Upper Miranzai. It is clear 
“ from the evidence of the Hangi Khan that Miranzai generally was and 
“ig a division of Kohat. If proof of the fact be wanting, the comparison 
“of the old revenue rates in Upper Miranzai with those of Lower Miranzai 
“ afford strong facts to establish the point. 

“Miranzai was divided into upper and lower, paying equal shares of 
‘revenue, viz., 7,500 each. 

“These sub-divisions were again cut into— 


Biland Khel, 500 bukrahs of land, rated at Rs. 2,500 


» '@ | Darsamand do. do. » 2,800 
=a Bada Khel do. do. » 2,500 
— ——— 
a Toran ,, ‘7,800 
_z { Alt Sherzai, 500 do. do. » 2.500 
 ‘§ | Mir Ahmad Khel do. do. » 2,500 
B & 4 Hasanzai do. do. » 2,500 
AE oes 
ToTaL,, » 17,900 


“This is evident from the ‘sanad’ produced and given in the time of 
“Timir Shah. There is one very striking fact to which Captain Coke does 
“not draw attention, but which I consider of weight in the argument, and 
“that is that though Upper Miranzai has not been called on to pay 
“yevenue for the last 12 years by the Kohat authorities, the Kiram Gov- 
“ernor has never pretended even to make a claim to it. The encroach- 
“ments made by the Vaziris and Zaimakhts which have driven the Miran- 
“ais to claim the protection of the Government to which they naturally 
“belong, even at the risk of being called on for arrears of revenue, also in 
“my opinion go to show that the Afghan Government do not pretend to 
“have a claim to it, but encourage these attacks as so much mischief done 
“to an unpleasant neighboar. : 

“T consider that even had we no claim to the country, the possession of 
“it as a defensive outpost against Afghan invasion from the westward 
“and as a severe hit in the mouths of the Vaziris who come for salt osd 
“Thal, Biland Khel, is of sufficient importance to warrant our taking 
“advantage of the late attacks made by the Vazirl tribes on our border 
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‘as good grounds for the occupation of Upper Miranzai. It strikes me 
“that under any circumstance we must be driven soon to establish a strong 
‘outpost beyond Hanga. If we relinquish Upper Miranzai it will at 
“once be occupied by Vaziris and other tribes who are not very parti- 
“cular as to whose revenue they collect, and are not likely for a long time 
“to recognize an imaginary boundary line drawn across an open country, 
“and a post will be necessary to protect Lower Miranzai.” 

This letter was written on the 8rd July, and on the 26th July, Captain 
Lumsden forwarded a letter from Captain Coke, reporting that Sirdar 
Mahamad Azim, Governor of Kiram, on the part of Kabal, had taken the 
firat steps towards annexing this district. On receipt of this, Lord Dal- 
housie directed the following reply to be given by the Foreign Secretary :— 

“In my letter No. 2380, dated 24th ultimo, you were informed that the 
“Governor General was of opinion that those 5 villages were unquestion- 
“ably subject to the Sikh dynasty, whose place the British Government 
“now occupied; that our right to their allegiance and to the payment of 
“revenue was therefore undoubted if we chose to enforce it; and that look- 
“ing to the discredit and consequent detriment which would arise from 
“our refusing protection to villages clearly subject to our rule, and now 
“soliciting our aid and inviting the exercise of our supremacy, looking also 
“to other collateral advantages, the protection which they asked should 
“be conceded under certain conditions. 

“ Before the conditions could be acted upon, the son of Dost Mabamad 
“ Khan has sent sow&rs to occupy those villages. 

“This unwarrantable act on the part of the Sirdar greatly strengthens 
“the necessity for acting on our part. 

“The villages being clearly subject to the British Government, the Sirdar’s 
“act was one of aggression upon us. Even if the villages were not clearly 
“ours, they certainly did not belong to the Afghans ; and the act is etill one 
“of aggression on an independent district, which cannot be permitted. _ 

“ Whutever may be the inconvenience of extending our post (and His 
“Lordship does not think any sensible inconvenience has here been shown), 
“the risk of passing over unnoticed a palpable aggression on the part of 
“the Sirdar would be tenfold more serious. 

“The Governor General therefore approves of the orders which have 
“been issued by your Board. : 

“With respect to the general question of the occupation of Upper Miranzai, 
“the Governor General remains of the same opinion as before ; indeed, the 
“ intelligence now received has strengthened the view His Lordship then took. 

“There is no reason to doubt that the application of the Maliks was 
“made in sincerity. Whether their motive was dread of the Afghans and 
“Vaziris or not, makes no difference. They desired our authority to be 
“extended over them ; they asked it; and, from their former connection, they 
“were entitled to ask our protection, as we on our part were entitled to 
“assert our authority. 

“It is not clear that any of those Maliks have since gone to the camp 
“of the Sirdar. If they have gone, they cannot reasonably be blamed for 
. submitting to a compulsion which they could not resist; one of them, 
‘indeed, says frankly—‘ If the British will protect us, I prefer adhering to 


i sit but if not, I must go over to the Afghans, because I cannot protect 
‘ myself’. 
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‘Since then, policy dictated our acceding to the request of the Malikes 
‘of Miranz&i in the firet instance; and since this act of aggression by 
“ Sirdar Mahamad Azim Kh&n seems to the Governor Genersl to have con- 
“verted what was policy into actual necessity, His Lordship adheres to 
“his former opinion.” 

On receipt of these orders, Captain Coke sent the following proclamation 
to the headman of the Miranzai:— 

“The Malike of Upper Miranzai having petitioned the Most Noble 
“the Governor General to be taken under British Rule, as their country 
“had always been considered a portion of the Koh&t district, their claim to 
“ British protection has been considered valid, and the Governor General 
“is now pleased to direct that, Miranz&i having become a portion of 
‘Kohat, any person exercising authority, except by the orders of the 
“ Deputy Commissioner of Kohat will be punished, and all foreign troops 
‘must at once be withdrawn or be ejected.” 

And he also addressed a letter to Mahamad Azim of Karam, requesti 
him to withdraw his sowars from the villages of Thal, Biland Khel an 
Torawari. The Sirdar replied with scant courtesy and scarce-veiled threats, 
advising Captain Coke that the occupation of Miranz&i was not worth 
the while of his Government ; the revenue was small and the difficulties great ; 
that complications with the hill people would arise, and that they would 
make a religious war on us which he would not be able to stop. At the 
same time, there is no doubt that Mahamad Azim did all in his power to bring 
about the very complications he warned Government against. On receipt 
of this communication, Captain Coke earnestly begged for permission to 
move a force into Upper Miranzai before Mahamad Azim’s intrigues had 
brought down the Vaziris and Zaimakht on the Bangash villages. 

Permiesion was accordingly granted him, and on the 14th October 1851, he 
moved with the Ist Panjib Cavalry, the lst Panjib Infantry, three 9-pr. guns, 
and 4 company of Sappers, from Kohat to Hangi, whence he proceeded by Kai 
Nariab, Torawari and Dar Samand (up to which place the force was very well 
received, and not a shot was fired) to Thal. On arriving at Thal there was 
some firing at the pickets, and on proceeding to Biland Khel, this increased 
considerably. The force remained there from the 26th to the 80th both 
inclusive. On the night of the 30th, Captain Coke received intelligence of 
the Vaziris being assembled in force, and a smart attack was made on the 
pickets, especially on that held by Khoja Mahamad Khan. There is no 
doubt that the men of the village were engaged in this attack, but Major 
Coke did not attach so much importance to this, as he considered the 
village to be entirely in the power of the Vaziris, who, from time to time, 
during a space of 50 years, by purchase or mortgage, possessed them- 
selves of the greater portion of their lands. The attacks on the pickets 
were continued each night and repelled without loss, as the precaution had 
been taken of throwing up breast-works round each. During the day not 
a shot was fired; but one of Khoja Mahamad’s men was killed by the Vaziris 
while on duty over his grass-cutters, and 2 camp-followers were cut down. 

The headmen of Biland Khel then petitioned Captuin Coke that if he 
would build a Fort there, they would send their wives and children to carry 
bricks for it; but if not, then they begged to be left in the hands of the 
Vaziris, with whom they had and could make such arrangements as would 
enable them to hold their present position. 
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On the return of the force to Thal on the 30th, the same attacks were 
made on the pickets at night with more spirit than before, and Major Coke 
was obliged to aid one of them on a hill near the camp with some 
shells; there was no doubt that, although the Vaziris of the Khojal Khel tribe 
were engaged in these attacks, they were aided by the men of the village, 
and Major Coke therefore told the headmen and especially Hazrat Nar, a 
Syad of much influence in this village, that if these attacks were again at- 
tempted, he would burn the village; on which they ceased. The force 
returned to Darsamand on the 2rid. 

Major Coke then held a meeting of all the headmen of Miranzai and ex- 
plained the Government intentions fully to them, and called on the three most 
powerful villages to give two hostages each for their good behaviour. He had 
also a paper drawn up and signed by the whole of the villagers with the ex- 
ception of Thal and Biland Khel, which, for certain reasons, he did not think 
desirable to include in this arrangement, because, till something definite was 
settled about Biland Khel, it would have been useless to call on them to 
attempt to throw off the Vaziri yoke; and Thal was able, with the aid of 
the Tiiris, to defend itself against any attack of the Vaziris. 

Two hostages were, therefore, only taken from Nariab, Darsamand and 
Torawari. 

Khoja Mahamad Khan Khatak well deserved the thanks of Government 
for his behaviour on this occasion; having made himself most useful and 
brought 145 efficient horsemen and 510 infantry to Major Coke’s assistance. 

The force lost in these operations, 1 sepoy killed, 1 sepoy badly wound- 
ed, 2 camp-followers cut up; and 1 of Khoja Mabamad Khan’s sowars was 
killed when on duty with the grass-cutters. The detachment returned to 
Kohat on the 12th November. 

A report of the above occurrences was duly forwarded by Major Coke, 
and the Board recommended that we should withdraw from Miranzai, 
‘‘as the people had proved false” to their former protestations. Sir Henry 
Elliott, Foreign Secretary, was directed to inform the Board that “though 
“this report was in some respects less satisfactory than His Lordship an- 
“ticipated, and the recent demeanour of these villages would jostify the 
“Government of India in breaking off all relations with them if it pleased, 
“ His Lordship did not think it either necessary or politic to do so. The 
“same reason which induced His Lordship in the first instance to meet the 
“ overtures of these villages weighed with him still so far as to satisfy him 
“that it was right and for our advantage that we should maintain our 
“relations with Miranzai on the footing described in my letter of the 18th 
“October last, No. 3233. 

“The report made by Captain Coke on the circumstances of the village 
‘of Biland Khel, and of the sentiments expressed by its headmen, confirmed 
“the Governor General in his opinion that the river Karam should be 
“our boundary along the western side of the Miranzai valley. Captain Coke 
“expresses doubts of the fidelity and submission of the villagers of Thal, 
“and seems to think they are now in the interest of the Afghans. This, 
‘however, cannot be submitted to. 

“In former letters His Lordship has shown that Upper Miranzai was 
“previously attached to Kohat. Its people came forward to assert that 
‘fact, to solicit a continuance of the connection, and to crave protection 
‘fas subjects. Their request was acceded to, our sovereignty was recog- 
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“nized, and protection to them promised. That sovereignty must now 
“be maintained ; no hesitation must be shown, and the villages cannot 
“be allowed to offer and withdraw allegiance at their will. His Lordship, 
“therefore, approves generally of the view of your Board. 

“Our sovereignty over Upper Miranzai as far as the Kiram must be 
“vindicated, leaving to Biland Khel independence or permission to make 
“such arrangements with the Vazirie as it may judge best. The very 
“light revenue assessed by Captain Coke, if approved hy your Board, may 
“be confirmed. 

“Intimation of this resolution of the Government should be formally 
“conveyed by Captain Coke to the villages. They should be told that 
‘their assessment has been intentionally made light, and that it must be 
‘paid regularly and without difficulty. In particular, the village of Thal 
“‘ will be informed that on any refusal of revenue or obedience, a force will 
“be marched, and the villages razed to the ground once for all. 

‘‘The Governor General concurs in the opinion of your Board that no 
“further interference should be enforced in internal disputes than Govern- 
‘ment may desire, as it feels its way.” . 

But the Miranzais paid no reve nue, and the frontier continued in a most unsa- 
tisfactory state. Darsamand was constantly being threatened by Vaziris, and 
the Taris committed several serious raids against the Khatak villages on the 
border of Miranzai. This state of affairs induced Captain Coke to recom- 
mend that he should be permitted in the cold weather of 1852 to proceed 
with a force to Miranz&i, and erect a post in some suitable position towards 
Thal, so as to control these raids; but looking to the very unsatisfactory state 
of the Kohat pass and the uncertain fidelity of Khataks, Colonel Mackeson, 
the Commissioner, was averse to this measure, and a good deal of corre- 
spondence passed between these officers. Captain Coke was in favor of 
Sturizai, as the best position for this post. His reasons, as stated in his 
No. 217, dated 25th March 1853, were the great loss of revenue to 
Government caused by salt-smuggling on this line, and that witbout some 
post no control could be established over the villages of Upper Miranzai, 
nor could any attempt be made to check the raids on the border. 

Colonel Mackeson was in favor of having a post at Kai to protect the 
Hangi villages, and, instead of maintaining so large a force as Captain Coke 
wished (3 regiments of infantry, | of cavalry, 3 guns, to be reduced gradually to 
4 regiment of infantry, 1 squadron of cavalry, and 2 guns) in Upper Miranzai, 
he preferred the alternative of moving a force into the valley whenever 
the villagers required punishment. It was eventually determined that a fort 
should not be erected in Miranzai, and the Chief Commissioner ordered 
that if the villagers were guilty of raids or permitted raiders to go through 
their villages, they should be fined and the fine enforced by a force. 

Captain Coke then represented that the whole of the Upper Miranzai 
villages were in the last stage of disloyalty, and all leagued together ; and that, 
being all exceedingly strong, the destroying them would be a difficult mat- 
ter; that, though placing a post at Stirdzai might involve us at first 
in hostilities with the hill tribes, this was not sufficient reason “ to prevent us 
‘‘ realizing a fair revenue from our salt-mines, for the tribes were already as 
“hostile as they were ever likely to be, and were not deterred from doing 
‘‘all the mischief in their power from any love or respect of the Britis 
“‘ Government, but solely from fear of punishment and from the certainty that 
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“ they were unable to withstand our power individually, and too faithless to 
“each other to act collectively.” 

Colonel Mackeson acknowledged the state of open defiance of the vil- 
lages in Miranz&i to be very unsatisfactory, and enquired the best time of the 
year for the advance of a force into that valley. Major Coke replied that 
if troops could be got together, May was a good time, but it was 
found that it would be very difficult to collect the troops ; therefore, the ex- 
pedition which would have gone there was postponed. Some months after 
this, viz., in November 1858, Colonel Mackeson was killed, and Major 
Edwardes succeeded him as Commissioner of the Péshawar division. 

During 1854, Major Coke resigned his appointment of Deputy Commis- 
sioner and was succeeded by Captain Henderson. 

During March 1855, it was arranged that the village of Biland Khel should 
be made over to the Kabal Government, and the Kiram should in future be 
the British boundary. Captain Coke was much opposed to this transfer and 
protested against it on the grounds that it would not fall to the Karam 
authorities, whose boundary only came to Akachor 10 miles up the river, 
but to the Kabal Khel Vazirs, who would buy it and thus gain for them- 
selves a secure base for carrying on further depredations amongst the 
Miranzai and Khatak villages. 

Meanwhile, the Miranzais paid no revenue, and at last, in May 1855, a 
force of 4,000 men proceeded against them under Brigadier Chamberlain 
and accompanied by the Commissioner, Major Edwardes, Captain Coke then 
submitted the following statement of the revenue taken from this valley at 
different periods, and what he would propose to assess himself. 

The Sadizai rates were :— 


Villages. Bandas. By whom taken. Amount. 
f Mahamad Zai ... Now with Biland Khel ) 
eee Chinérak ... whe 
ilan el, 600] Manata ... Fee . 

bakras of land, with; Dolriga ... ie ee 

15 bandas included. Adh Mela... gnene a 
Sangroba ... Lag , 7 

7 l taken by Miami... ,500 

Ulmurra, 2 bindas { 1 taken by Paipalis ... 
Drazanda ... .. Taken by Miamis 
Tandai_... oh Ditto ditto 
Shewa sis Ditto ditto oe 
Kariara, 2 bandas ... Taken by Malik Sher... 
Madi Khel ae Ditto ditto ae 


Darsamand 600 bak- 
ras of land, 2 bandas ... Mami andGandiao .. Both destroyed by 


Vaziris ... ee 2,500 0 0 
Bada Khel wo. Kai ia ..« Now one of the largest )} 
villages ae ee wea | 
Torawarl ... ed Neatly as large as Nariab 
Stirizai ... .. About } size of Nariab. | 
; Thal ae ... As large as Torawari ... ' 
Nariab, 500 bakras | Dodba_... « Anew village se 4 2,500 0 0 
of land. Sapari Three bandas in the | 
Tandthe ** } kills at the back of Na- | 
Shenaori 2 nab; the ist,a consider- 
L = able place witha Garhi J 
Tora, .. 7,500 0 0 
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The Barakzai rates were :— 


No. 1. Kai fs Si ... Re. 1,200 
No. 2. Nartfab - a .. y 1,000 
No. 3. Darsamand ... nal ..- 99 9,000 
No. 4. Torawan... re «- =» 1,400 
No. 5. Thal “ia ne + yw 98,000 
No. 6. Biland Khel a «sy =1,800 
Tora. 11,400 or 12,000 


This was the amount when they went every year; but when Mir Mobarak 
Shih went with Siltan Mahamad Khan, he had not taken revenue for 
three years, and demanded Rs. 6,000 from Kal or Re. 2,000 for each year, 
and eventually took Rs. 3,000 ; on this oocasion a portion of the revenue was 
excused, and the balance Re. 17,000 taken; but the Barakzais kept no regu- 
lar account of their revenue collections. 

The revenue proposed by Major Coke to be taken was :— 


Villages. Amount. Description of land. 
Re. 
No. 1 Kal (paye Rs. 200 with Hangu) 800 Lalmi. 
» 2 Nariad ... eee a 1,700 Abi and lalmi. 
» 98 Darsamand ee coe 2,000 Do. do. 
» & Torawari... ses es 1,300 Do. do. 
» 6 Thal was “i a 1,200 Abi. 
» 6 Starizai... ee ses 500 Lalmi. 
» 7 Dodba _... i ce 100 Do. 
New VIiLwacgs. 
No. 8 Mahamad Zai 2s wei 200 Abi. 
» 9 Biland Khel Bad in 1,200 Do. 
ToraL as 9,000 
Revenue for 3 years, 0#2., 1852, 1858, 1854 ... Ra. 27,000 


Major Coke considered “the Miranzai valley to be cheap at Rs. 20,000 
“a year, if there was any rule or order im the valley; and if it was 
“brought properly under cultivation, it would bring a higher revenue than 
“ this.” 

General Chamberlain’s troops marched from village to village, composing 
feuds, taking security for future conduct, and settling accounts. The Miran- 
z4i people offered no resistance; they were overawed without being exas- 
perated, and the affair was almost bloodless. The troops were entirely 
restrained from plunder, while the revenue was paid in; nor were there any 
thefta in camp; (two camels were lost while grazing, and one camel-driver, 
who bad wandered against order, was killed by a Zaimikht), so entirely 
pacified had this troublesome valley become for the nonce. 

The estimate of Major Coke was deemed excessive, and the revenue of 
Upper Miranzai was eventually sanctioned at Re. 6,300, of which Re. 4,860 
was to be expended in maintaining s body of horse (consisting of | jamadar 
and 15 sowSrs) and in good-service money to the leading men of the valley. 

For some time after this peace continued to prevail in Miranssi, but 
subsequently the village of Darsamand withheld (he land revenue due from 
it, and at the end of 1856, the opportunity of a force passing through 
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Miranzai to settle with the Tiiris, was taken to induce the recusant pro- 
prietors to pay up their revenue. Previous to the advance of the expedi- 
tion, however, they paid up their revenue, together with a fine of Rs. 1,000 
imposed on them. 

The force employed on this occasion assembled at Hangii on the 22nd 
October 1856, under Brigadier-General Chamberlain, and consisted of :— 


Men. Guns, 
Detachment, Peshawar Mountain Battery ... ww =—56 4 
3 No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery ww «=D 4 
” ” 3 ” ” ” ” we 1l4 6 
4th Panjab Cavalry yi bs ww. 407 
Detachment, lst Panjab Cavalry sae we (OT 
Khoja Mahamad Khbatak’s Sowars ws w» 150 
66th Girkhas is ae ... 680 
lst Panjab Infantry dite ai . 778 
2nd ,, fee «a on gs .. «769 
srd_,, fics let en ies ver. TEL aus 
6th ,, ai « SA wi es, vis B88: ine 


Total, including European and Native officers ...4,700 14 


On the 23rd October, the force marched to Togh, and on 24th to Kai, 
the border village of Upper and Lower Miranzai. aA great difference was 
perceptible in the feeling of the people. In 1855, the walls and houses 
had been covered with armed men. Now all was quiet, no notice was 
taken of the arrival of the troops, and the men and women of the village 
pursued their usual avocations. They had already paid their revenue; and, 
having defied no orders, seemed perfectly to understand that they were 
safe, though 6,000 soldiers were encamped under their walls. Nothing 
tended more to create this confidence than the strict discipline maintained 
by Brigadier Chamberlain. 

At Kai, Captain Henderson received intelligence that a large number 
of Miranzai criminals had taken refuge in the village of Torawari, which 
is inhabited by Zaimaikht settlers from the hills north-west of Miranzii. 
In the expedition of 1855, greater consideration had been shown to Torawari 
than to any of the other villages, through the good offices of Khoja 
Mahamad Khan, the Khatak chief, who, to gain the friendship of the 
Zaimikht clan, went so far as to pay the most of the Torawari revenue. 
In consequence of this prompt payment, the force had then no occasion 
to encamp at Torawari even for a single day. But, as usual, mild treat- 
ment was attributed to weakness, and not only the Zaimakhts, but their 
Bangash neighbours, came to regard the tumble-down wall of Torawari 
as an impregnable fortress. Hence, every runaway blackguard in the valley, 
as our force again approached, sought and received asylum in this redoubt- 
able Zaimikht village. 

It was at once decided to surprise them. Orders were given out for the 
usual march to Nariéb next morning. The Naridb road was reconnoitered 
by the engineers and improved by the sappers, and ground at Nariab was 
selected for the camp. The criminals of Nariab no doubt congratulated 
themselves that they were snug at Torawari. 
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An hour before the time appointed, the morning bugle sounded. From 
Kahi to Torawartl is about 9 mules, and for half the distance the road is 
the ‘same as that to Nariab. Up to this point the whole force proceeded 
leisurely, and none but reppin Officers knew what was going to 
happen. Now, however, the troops broke into two columns, one keeping 
the road to Nariéb, and the other striking off to Torawart. The friends 
of the Zaimikhts became uneasy, but no man was allowed to go 
ahead. 

The cavalry pushed as rapidly across the plain as ite broken and bushy 
surface would allow, and it seemed almost hopeless to expect that the 
resounding hoofs of the horses would not alarm the whole country round ; 
but, guided by the tall peak behind Torawarl, which stood blackly out 
among the stars, the force soon came upon the village and found all stall ; 
not a dog barked. The cavalry divided, half going round to the left and 
half to the right, and threw a long chain of horsemen between Torawart 
and the hills. Day faintly broke while this was doing, and the Zaimikhte 
and their guests awoke to find themselves in a net. 

So entirely helpless were these boasters now that not a sign of resistance 
was made. The headmen were summoned from the village to hear the 
terms dictated to them. 

The Maliks were then told that the force had come simply to apprehend the 
offenders to whom they had given asylum; and they were allowed half an 
hour for their surrender. 

Meanwhile, two regiments of infantry and the mountain guns came up 
and took their stations, ready to act, if wanted. 

The half hour expired without compliance. Messenger after messenger 
was sent in to urge them; and our forbearance was exhausted. But the 
Zaimikhts were sulky and dogged. They would neither fight nor obey 
orders. At length they were warned to send away their women and 
children, as the gune were about to be opened. Even this they would not 
do. The guns were opened with blank cartridge in hope of intimidating 
them, but without effect. 

At last shells were thrown into the village; and after about thirty rounds 
(to which not even one matchlock replied) the women were seen bursting 
out of the village and running towards our position, waving clothes 
and holding up the Koran. The guns were instantly silenced, and the 
women sent back to tell the men that they must now come out and lay 
down their arms, or the batteries would re-open. Slowly and angrily they 
came out, and threw their swords, daggers, pistols and muskete down upon 
the plain, but only by twos and threes; and still there was no sign of 
giving up the criminals, A regiment of infantry was ordered into the 
village to search for arme and refugees. A soldier was wounded in a house, 
and the Zaimakht assailant killed upon the spot. Still the criminals were 
concealed. At length the stacks of winter fodder for the cattle were fired, 
and the wind carried the flames from house to house, setting off loaded 
muskets that had been hidden in the straw. Then, one by one, the criminals 
were brought, each with protestations that he was the last. But Cap- 
tain Henderson had the list of them in his hand, and patiently demanded 
the remainder. The soldiers were then recalled from the village, and the 
Zaimikhts allowed to extinguish the flames which had destroyed about one- 
third of their houses. 
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The arms* that had been surrendered and the 18 criminals who had 
been captured were all sent-off to our camp 


© Matchlocks + 80 at Naridb; and 100 hostages, with 200 or 
a a 7, 800 head of cattle, were also carried awa 
Baives a ae 8 as security till a fine of Rs. 2,000 should 
ree sesisegud iychve: be paid for the long-standing scores . of 


Torawart. 
The force halted at Naridb from the 25th October till the 4th Novem- 


ber. 

On the 4th November it marched to Dareamand, and on the 5th it pushed 
on to Thal, from which it went on to settle accounts with the Tiris. 

At the end of 1859, General Chamberlain again passed through Miran- 
zai at the head of a force, with which he was about to punish the Kabal 
Khel Vazirs. Major James, who was then Commissioner of Péshawar, took 
the opportunity of inspecting the valley, and in his report made the 
following remarks on this subject: ‘“‘ Any one who had only known the valley 
‘in past years would scarcely recognize it in its altered state. There are 
“ still, of course, as amongst all Pathans, feuds and factions, but the former 
“rarely lead to bloodshed, and the latter are not based upon men’s favor or 
‘‘hostihty to a Government which all have been taught either to fear or to 
‘respect. a 

“ Protected from foreign enemies, the whole country has been brought 
“under cultivation, and at certain seasons it would have been impossible in 
‘*many places to have encamped the force without injuring the crops. The 
“migratory herdsmen are not only restrained from trespassing, but pay a 
“tax for the use of the pasture lands, and under threat of expulsion are as 
‘‘amenable as the resident tribes. Several abandoned villages have been 
‘ re-established, and are now thriving settlemente, whilst towers and walls, 
“formerly so indispensable, are now in many places suffered to crumble 
“ away. ‘ 

“ Entering their villages I was met by no sullen band of men, paying 
“their revenue in order to save their homes, but by a civil troop of grey- 
‘beards, proffering hospitality, and by crowds of merry children. The 
“‘ cases which came before Captain Henderson and myself were no longer of 
“raids, of plundered harvests and whole families murdered, but of inequality 
“of assessment, of assistance required to dig watercourses or construct 
“ dams, or the request of some youth clamorous for service. 

“I have been thus particular in dwelling upon these details, because I 
“rejoice to report the success which has attended the wise policy inaugu- 
“rated by Colonel Edwardes in 1855, and carried out with judgment and 
“energy by Captain Henderson, whose labors have been attended with such 
“happy results among this rude people. I do not wish it to be believed 
“that their nature has changed, or that, if left to themselves, they would 
“not return to their former habita and predilections; but their passions are 
“restrained, their children are not nurtured in scenes of blood; and we 
“may surely hope that the first and great step has been taken towards their 
“ civilization. Nor could any more forcible illustration be adduced of the 
“policy of such expeditions as those to which I have alluded, than that of 
“the history of Miranzai.” 

The villages of Miranz’i have given very little trouble since the last 

expedition during the mutiny of 1857. They talked openly of our rule being 
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ended, but they never disobeyed an order, or delayed a day in paying 
revenue. In 1869 a force, under command of Colonel Keyes, marched to 
Thal, and again in 1872 a detachment, under the command of Major De 
Bude, visited that place, but these were in consequence of complications 
which had arisen with the Vaziris. 

The people of Miranz&i themselves are now quite friendly and reconoiled 
to our rule; but it is not safe for an Englishman to go about the valley 
without a considerable escort. This, however, is the case everywhere along 
the frontier from Gomal to Agror, and is not likely to be changed as long 
as arms are worn openly by friend and foe alike. 

The following extracts are made from Sir Herbert Edwardes’ note-book of 
the Péshawar division :—‘ The best season for an expedition into Miranzii 
“is from the end of March to the end of May, which givea two full months. 
“The climate of Miranzai is much colder than that of Kohat, its elevation 
“being greater; constant hail-storms cool the air throughout this period ; 
“it is quite cool in Miranzai in April, warm in May, but not disagreeably 
“go till June. The spring crops are not ripe until the middle of May. 
“In the first week of April it is difficult to find them high enough for 
“fodder. Grass of the best quality abounds throughout the valley, and 
‘horses get into fine condition. The spring crop is the most important one 
“in the Miranzai, and therefore the people at this season have most to lose. 
“ Also, a most important feature is the retirement of all the pastoral hill 
“tribes about the let April to higher regions, and they are absent till the 
“middle of October. The only object of an expedition in the autumn 
“would be to give these tribes a meeting. In autumn the days are short 
“and the nights are long.” 

On the occasion of General Chamberlain’s first expedition into Miranzii, 
he requested information from Major Coke, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Kohat, of military bearing. This was embodied in a series of questions 
and answers, and it will be useful if I here append an extract of the pith of 
these last. 

The seven villages of Miranzai could turn out 3,500 foot and 200 horse 
if united. Besides, it is possible that Tiris would aid Thal; and, if not 
restrained by the Kabal authorities, Kahi and Nari&sb might be aided by 
the Ali Khel and Ali Kbel Orakzais; Biland Khel by the Kabal Khel 
Vaziris; and Torawari by the Zaimiakhte. The grouod of the Miranzai 
valley is well adapted for cavalry, and a large number of horses are bred in 
it. All the villages in the valley could be approached with field guns, 
which would be sufficient for their reduction, but there are hamlets of the 
villages in the hills where mountain guns would be most useful, such as 
Chapari, Zargarhi, Dolraga, Admela. All the villages in Miranzai are 
walled and defended with towers; but it is doubtful if they would stand 
much battering from 9-pounders. The only streams which are crossed 
in the valley are the Kohat Toi and the Kiram; both are fordable almost 
everywhere, except on sudden rises, when the Kohat river is sometames im- 
passable for 2 days, and the Karam for as long as 10 days. In April 
and May, and while the snow is melting, elephants would be necessary to 
carry guns across the Kiéram. Should communication be interrupted by 
Hangi, it could be opened with Koh&t by Lach, Tiri and Daland,s distance 
of 58 miles. To make sure of all contingencies in the rear, 1 regiment 
of infantry, 1 squadron of cavalry and 1 company of artillery would be 
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necessary as garrison for Kohat, 4 companies of infantry for Bahadar Khel 
and 1 company each for Nari and Latamr. ; 
Khoja Mahamad’s men should certainly be'used. Between the Ist to 20th 
March is the best: time for leaving Kohat, because then the days are long ; 
the main portion of the tribes who might support the villages are on their 
way back to the higher hills; forage is plentiful, and the spring crops are 
just coming on. Elephants should be taken to carry 9-pounders to breach 
the walls of the hamlets above-mentioned. (Bellew, Coke, Edwardes, Cham- 
berlain, James, Henderson, Cavagnari, Macgregor.) 
MIR DOST KA ZARD— 
A bill in the Bagts hills, to the west of the Sham plain, the boundary 
between the Gorchianis and Bigtis, and the source of the Kalchas (Chi- 
char Nala), and the Sori and Sangsila. It is a spur from the Siah Koh and 
is crossed in going from Siah Tank to Sham by a very steep, and in some 
places difficult pass for laden animals. This, however, could be easily made 
practicable in a short time. (Davidson, Bell.) ; 
MIRGAN— 
A village in Vaziristan, peopled by the Langar Khel section of the Alizai 
Mahsids; situated on the right bank of the Ucha-Khbvar and containing 
about 50 fighting men. There are no shops and supplies are very scarce, 
and water also. (Norman.) 
MIRI-— 
One of the 5 former divisions of the Bani district. It was sub-divided 
into Kaki, Obad Hash Khel, Mami Khel, Naswar Khel, Sarki and Mandu. 
It could then turn out 3,000 fighting men, and yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 30,000. (Agha Abdas.) 
MIRIAN— : 
A village in the Bani district, 8 miles south-west of Dalipnagar. There 
is here 4 horse and 20 foot police in a mud-built post. (Tsorburn.) 
MIRKALAN— 
A village in the Khwara sub-division of the Kohat district, 13 miles south 
of Shekh Rahimkar-ke Ziarat, in the Khatak hills, at the south foot of the 
Mir Kat&n pass. It has about 60 houses, and there is a spring of water 
near. (Lumsden.) 
MIRKALAN— 
A pass over the Khatak hills lying to the east of the Charat hill between 
Péshawar and Kohat. It derives its importance from its being on the 
alternative line of road between Kohat and Péshawar, should communica- 
tion through the Kohat pass be interupted. The road was first brought to 
notice by Major Coke during the Kohat pass disturbances in 1855. Owing 
to the closing of the Kohat pass it became necessary to open a communica- 
tion with Péshawar by some other line, and Major Coke being then at 
Péshawar, had to return through the Khatak hills. On arrival at Kohat he 
reported on the advantage which would arise from the construction of a 
road by the route he had just ridden over. 
lst.—As rendering us independent of the Kohat pass. 
2nd.—As forming the branch of a new road more direct between 
Péshawar and Lahor, vid Pindi, Gheb, the Salt Range, &c. 
Early in 1854 the line was examined by Lieutenant Lumsden, Deputy 
Assistant Quarter Master General, who selected that by the village of Kana 
Khel as the best. line, which made the distance from Peshawar to Kohat 95 
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miles, the distance by the Kohat pasa being 40. The cost for making a road 
between these points he estimated at from Re. 70,000 to 80,000. 

More detailed plans and estimates were called for, and the result of a 
more minute survey of these hills by Lieutenant Garrett was the selection 
of the Mir Kalan route, which reduced the whole distance to about 86 miles, 
and presented fewer engineering difficulties. The estimate which accom- 
panied the survey, however, amounted to more than 5 lakhs. 

The scheme was not finally submitted to the Supreme Government till the 
latter end of 1856, when Sir John Lawrence admitting the military and 
political importance of the road but not its commercial advantages, recom- 
mended its being indefinitely deferred; these views were adopted by the 
Governor General in Council, and the project was accordingly dropped. 

In 1860 the question was again mooted, and Major James, whose opinion 
was in 1854-55, in common with those of all the other local authorities, strong- 
ly in favour of the measure, stated that his acquaintance with the tribes and 
country was very limited at the time the question was first mooted, and 
he had since come to the conclusion that the advantages of this road were 
very much over-estimated, while ite attendant evils were in like manner 
under-estimated. 

“ The original theory,” says Major James, “was, that the road would run 
“ throughout within our own territory; and, though, in fact, it does so, it passes 
“in close proximity to the Afridi settlements for the whole way after crossing 
“the Mir Kalan range, +. ¢., for about two-thirds of ita extent. The danger 
“of such a road are vividly present to my mind, though it is difficult to 
“convey an accurate estimate of them in wniting. But let me draw His 
“Honor’s attention to two very significant facts; the first work to be 
“undertaken for the construction of the road was the building of three 
“walled enclosures with flanking towers for the protection of the workmen. 
“ Again, one of the advantages of the Mir Kalan line was said to be the 
“abundance of springs which would enable us to place our police towers on 
‘all the commanding sites; yet, after expending 5 or 6 lakhs on the road, 
“it would require a police, costing not less than Rs. 1,200 per annum, to 
“protect it. The whole country through which it passes is broken and 
“rough to a degree ; and considering its proximity to wild and independent 
“tribes throughout, it would, under the best police arrangements, be at all 
“ times a route of danger to travellers. 

“Now I am well aware of the plan which would have suggested itself 
“to Colonel Coke, and which, perhaps, if the road had to be guarded, would 
“be the only feasible one, viz., to place in the road-towers parties of the 
“hill tribes taken into our service as guarantees for their clansmen. What 
“is this but to pay blackmail for the road, even though it does pass through 
“our own territories, and to place ourselves in the same relation to the 
“tribes bordering on that road as we now occupy in regard to those of the 
“ Kohat pass? It is only proposed to use this circuitous road, when the 
“more direct one through the Kohat pass is closed, but it seems to be 
“forgotten that in its present state it is quite practicable for horsemen and 
“laden camels. Captain Coke used it as above noted, and on eeveral 
“subsequent occasions, when the pass has been temporarily closed, I have 
“‘gent officers round by the Mir Kalan road with their baggage. As to 
“our dik communications they have never failed us, and Captain Henderson 
“reports that all through the last disturbance he sent the d&k regularly 
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“through the pass. Under no circumstances should we require the new 
© road for this purpose. 

“The eole military advantage of the line would be that guns might 
“travel over it; for all other purposes it is sufficiently practicable now. 
“ But I have no hesitation in affirming, that if it were ever necessary to 
“ proceed to Kohat with guns, it would be the easiest and safest policy to 
“force the pass; such a ear would not be called for by any local 
“outbreaks but by a general dissatisfaction. In this case the forcing of 
“the Koh&t pass would be a simpler and a safer operation than taking the 
* forces round through the Khatak hills. The former operation would be 
‘conducted by the advancing force in communication with that at Kohat, 
“and would not be one of any real difficulty. But if it took the Khatak 
‘route, it would be surrounded by enemies, and must work its own way 
“to Kohat, from the troops of which place it could receive no co-operation. 
“ Although in 1856 Sir John Lawrence admitted the military and politi- 
‘‘ cal importance of the road, yet when he visited the Mir Kalan hills in 
“1858, he very considerably modified his views, and would now, I believe, 
‘ concur in all those I have expressed. 

“Then, again, as to its rendering us independent of the Kohat pass, I 
“remark that actually we are so now; the closing of the pass causes us no 
‘real inconvenience, and the Mir Kalan route is available to us as it is. 
© But even were it not so, and the new road with its forts and towers were 
“constructed, we should return undoubtedly to our arrangements with the 
“ pass Afridis in due course, and thus pay for two roads. As it is, the Mir 
“ Kalan route, though always available to us, requires no guarding. 

“In a commercial point of view, the new road would be utterly valueless. 
“Tt opéne up a country which produces only our firewood, and which is used 
“only by salt-carriers; the existing roads are ample for the purpose. 

“J need not perhaps refer to Captain Coke’s suggestion for a new road 
‘¢to Lahor, the time having passed for that, but I am myself of opinion 
“that the present Grand Trunk Road is the proper line. The points of 
“‘ Jhelam, Rawal Pindi and Atak are far more important in a strategical 
‘point of view than those which would have been met with in the lower 
“line ; consequently, it was wise to connect those points by our Grand 
“ Trunk Road; the other may follow in time, the different districts through 
“‘ which it passes constructing their several portions from their local funds. 

“I therefore recommend that we rest satisfied with the Mir Kalan road 
‘in its present state, making only such improvements in it from time to 
“time as our local funds permit. By adopting a contrary course we 
“shall only spend lakhs of rupees and find ourselves at last involved 
“ with tribes from whose politics we are at present free.” 

General Sir Neville Chamberlain concurred with Major James in think- 
ing that the new line would give no real advantages. He pointed more 
to the necessity of making a good gun road through the Kohat pase, as 
soon as our relations with the Afridis would enable us to do this; but the 
Mir Kalan route he would merely keep open for the passage of laden 
animals. He further urged the matter of constructing a good road between 
Atak and Kohat. 

It may be well to point out that since the road through the Khatak 
country was first proposed, a safer but longer route has been opened out 
by the construction of the Atak and Makhad road. This road was made 
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for the conveyance of goods from Makhad (the terminus of the steamers) 

to Peshawar. It has been admirably well made; ite gradients are in 

no places more than 1 in 20 and is quite practicable for i and carts. 
neamping grounds, serais, wells, police stations, have been arranged 


for. From Péshawar to Kohat the distance by this road is as follows :— 


Péshawar to Atak es ise ... $4 wiles. 

Atak to Jhand Soy er, wae OS. gy 

Jhand to Kobat (vid Khashalghar) se SO gs 
Tora. 183 ,, 


This road is free from the dangers to which the Mir Kalan road is subject, 
and in the event of disturbance in the Trans-Indus, it would always Le open 
for the movement of ‘roops and military stores, and be generally eafe from 
attack. 

The fact is, that Rawal Pindi and Campbellpar, and not Péshawar, 
are the real supports of Koh&t, as in any time of trouble, troops cannot 
be spared from the Péshawar valley, and it appears to be of far ter 
importance to perfect roads or lines leading from these supports to Kohat, 
than to incur a large outlay on a line between Péshawar and Kohat, which 
in time of difficulty would need to be defended. 

Considering then all things, it was a wise step to give up all idea of mak- 
ing any military line of communication through the Khatak hills. 

The road from Atak to Gimbat has been completed as a camel road, and 
salt traffic and travellers and traders to Pesh&war avail themselves of it 
up to the 49th mile from Kohat. Thence the road to Pésh&war lies to Garo, 
thence to Amir and through Bera Ghasha or Kana Khel pass to Lukerai. 
This pass is shorter than the Mir Kalan; but the watershed being about 
the same elevation in both, if a road were to be laid out, it would be very 
steep, 1 in 10 or ] in 12 feet. This pass is at present more practicable for 
camels and bullocks than the Mir Kalan, owing simply to tbe soil being 
easier, a more tolerable path has been formed by the traffic than that 
over the Mir Kalan. 

The Mir Kalan, however, possesses the advantage of having its watershed 
removed about 4 miles and 3 furlongs from the Khwara plain; the road 
could consequently probably be laid out at a gradient of 1 in 20 or 
1 in 18 feet. 

Captain Lovett, R. E., who was in charge of the Atak road, estimated 
that the probable expense of a side-cutting from the village of Mir Kalin to 
the crest of the pass would be Re. 34,840. . : 

The rock being hard limestone on the north side, the descent is easier, 
and the soil being marly and shaley, the cost per mile would be about ¢rd of 
that on the south side. The distance 2 miles 5 furlongs would probably be 
10°657. The gradient is perhaps steeper than the south eide, but as the 
laden traffic comes from the south, steeper northern sides do not signify 
so much. This would bring the road to Buktai, whence the country roads 
are practicable for guns and lightly laden carte. 

From Mir Kalan to the 49th mile-stone from Kohat could be prepared for 
Rs. 400 per mile, with Rs. 2,000 for the ascent and descent into the 
Khwara river. This would increase the cost by Re. 4,000, the distance 
being 5 miles. 
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- ‘Thus, a good camel road, practicable also for guns, could be made for a 
cost of about Rs. 50,000. The road from the 49th mile into Kohat ig 
easy for guns and practicable for hackeries. (Coke, Garnett, Lumsden, James 
Chamberlain, Lovett.) 
MIRKHWELI. Elev. 4,700. 

A hill in the Kohat district, situated 17 miles west-south-west of Kohat, 
which has been recommended as a sanitarium for the Kob&t garrison, 
The peak itself only affords room for one house, but the ground below, 
though not very ample and very rocky, does afford sufficient sites for the 
number of houses that would be required. There is no water on the hill, 
but there are several natural drainage basins peculiarly well fitted for the 
formation of tanks. The hill consists of a rocky peak and a ridge running 
east and west covered with wild olives, having two or three small level 
plateaux like those at Charat. The climate of the hill is probably the 
same as Charét, neither worse nor better. 

The communication with Kohat, if improved, could be made excellent, 
and as signals flashed from the Kohat fort can be distinctly seen on the 
peak, and the distance is not more than 17 miles, officers could rejoin the 
garrison in from 2 to 3 hours from the time of the order being despatched. 
Being separated from Miranzai and Sémalzai by rugged ranges of hills, 
there could be no fear from the proximity to the frontier, and there is no 
doubt that the establishment of a sanitarium on this hill would be an 
immense boon to the officers serving at Kohat. (Macgregor.) 

MIRLAR.— 
A broad watercourse on the Rajanpir border, draining from some of the 
lowest underfeatures of the Mari range and falling into the Kalgari about 
a mile or so before it joins the Kaha at Bakar-ka-Thil. 

It contains no watering places. Its banks are fairly easy and commanded 
by low hills, accessible to infantry. It issues from the hills about a mile 
or so before joining the Kalgari. It is insignificant as a pass. (Davu- 


fon.) 
MIRO DARA— 
A pass leading over the Malaghar range between Bara and Tira about 8 
tiles above their junction. The ascent is 8 miles in length, the latter part 
being exceedingly difficult and dangerous. The crest of the pass is called 
Uchpal. The ascent is not interesting, there being no habitations and very 
few trees. There is a beautiful spring on the summit, which is about 6,000 
or 7,000 feet in elevation. The descent into Lower Tira is gentle and park- 
like; the slopes are covered with velvety grass and richly studded with trees. 
It lasts for about 8 or 4 miles. (Zucker.) 
MIRPOR— 
A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district, 44 miles north 
from Abbotiabid under the hills. It has 372 houses, 10 shops, and 
7 mosques. The population amounts to 1,917 souls. The inhabitants are 
composed of 904 Jadiins, 45 Syads, 100 Awéans, and 868 others. . 
The water-supply is from two springs near the village, and the water 1s 
good in quality. The produce consists of moong, Indian corn, mash, wheat, 
barley and rice. Supplies are procurable here in any quantity after due 
notice. The stock of the village embraces 17 horses, 957 cattle, 64 flocks 
of sheep and goats, 42 donkeys, 25 mules, 101 others. The headmen are 
Ashraf, Khairila, &. (Wace.) 
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MISHAK— 
A petty sub-division of the hill portion of the Khatak division of Kohst. 
It comprises 6 villages, vtz., Chorlaki, Shekhano-ke-Kirl, Gabr, Kamr, 
Khushalgarb and Khusb&b. It is inhabited by an indigent though hardy 
race. (Lumsden.) 

MISHTI KHEL— 
A dependent (hamesaya) section of the Orakzai clan, who occupy the hills 
from the exit of the Kohat river at Shahi Khel on both sides of the stream 
for about 8 or 10 miles to Kasha. They hold land in British territory, and 
bring their sheep and cattle to graze within it in the cold weather. 

They number 8,000 fighting men, and live in separate villages amount- 
ing to about 20, built partly on low and partly on high ground. The cul- 
tivation depends on spring water. 

The Mishti Khel are Samal in their politics and Sani in religion, and 
are friendly with the Shekhan and Mila Khel sections, and at feud with the 
Abdal Aziz Khels. 

They are divided into Kashai and Chapar Mishtis, the former being 
in the Kasha valley; the latter has I, Yésinzai, sub-divided into Haidar Khel, 
Darvi Khel, Hasnzai, Datkhel, and II, the Momizai, which is sub-divided into 
Sadokhel, Charkhan, Yazkhel, Khwaedad khel, Mirohkhel, Aziz, and Bazid. 

The Mishtis are not Orakzais but come from Yisafzai. Cavagnari derives 
the name from the Pashtii word ‘ Misht’ or dweller, as there is no Yiisafzai 
section of this name. They are now more powerful and influential than 
their original protectors, and take the lead in all matters relating to the 
Sémal faction. The principal settlements in the cold weather are the Khankai 
valley at the foot of the Samana range. Their best villages are in the Kasbai 
Dara just beyond the British village of Shaha Khel, and they extend from 
thence west to the settlements of the Rabiah Khel and Mamizai Daradar 
sections. 

Their villages are Brahim, Khaont, Kashai, Zaramela, Wali Banda, Syad 
Ghulém Banda, and Syad Kasim Shah Banda. They have to come into our 
territory in the cold weather, when they spread themeelves over villages as 
dependents, and take their cattle to graze in our land. Their villages too are 
very much exposed, and could easily be destroyed. 

The headman of the Kashai Mishtis is Malik Azmir, and of the Chapar, 
Khadi and Miroh. The first are communicated with through Mozafar Khan, 
and the second also nominally through him, but really through Tabir Shah of 
Shahé Khel. 

In 1854 the Mishtie entered into an agreement with Major Coke at 
Kohat to abstain from raids on the British territory, and to permit no 
plundering of any kind and not to allow any other tribes to pase through 
their territories to commit depredations; but on the occasion of the 
Rabia Khel raid on Shahi Khel in 1855, they permitted this tribe to retreat 
with the cattle they had taken unmolested through their village of Khawani. 
Major Coke called them to account for this after the Rabia Khel campaign, 
and they entered into fresh agreements to the same effect, and gave hostages. 

The land which belongs to the Shekhén section near Shaha Khel orgin- 
ally belonged to the Mishti, to whom it was given by Naib Darwaza on their 
becoming responsible for the safety of that part of the frontier, but it 
was afterwards taken from them by Zakaria Khao, the Barakzai Governor, 
and given to the Shekhan just before the annexation of the Panjib. Major 
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Coke was rather inclined to think that this grant should rather be given 
to the Mishtis, as their lands touch on British territory for a much longer 
space than the Shekb&n ; however, he never carried out his intention, as 
the Shekban still have the land. (Coke, dgha Abbass, Mahamad Amin, 
Cavagnart, Plowden.) 
MISHRANZAI— 
A section of the Kamalzai Otminzai Mandan Yisafzais. They inhabit 
. the Yiisafzai plain, and their chief place is Tori. (Bed/ew.) 
MISKAN— 
A ravine of the outer Bigti hills, which drains to the south and west of 
. Asareli, and enters the plains, after forming the Sorf river. 
The Miskan-ka-Pisht is a sandy plateau to the west of Asareli. It 
bas no water on it anywhere, but is everywhere practicable. (Macgregor.) 
MISRI— 
A village in the Khatak division of Péshawar, on the left bank of the 
K&bal river opposite to Akora. It contains 47 houses. (Lumsden. ) 
MITTA— : 
A small village in the Isa Khel division of Bant, on the east foot of the bill, 
-10 miles from Isa Khel, 44 from Saltan Khel, 184 from Kamar Mashani; 
it contains 60 houses and 8 Hinda shops; supplies are scarce, but consider- 
able quantities can be obtained from Sultan Khel, where grain, sheep and 
cattle are plentiful. Water, however, is sweet, and in almost inexhaustible 
quantities in the Mitta stream. Camel forage and firewood also abundant. 
The inhabitants are chiefly of the Siltan Khel clan of Niazis, with a sprink- 
ling of Gidi Khel Khataks. (Norman.) - 
MITA KHEL— 
A good-sized village of Chaontra, Kohat district, situated 54 miles from 
Karak. It is built in a straggling manner, on high ground, on the right 
bank of the Tirankiia. It has 80 houses, 2 shops and 14 wells worked 
by the Persian wheel. These irrigate the fields of the village, which pro- 
duce carrots, onions, and large fields of tobaeco, for which this place, like 
Karak. is famous. The houses are built like those of Karak,—of large pebble 
stones set in mud, with flat roofs plastered with mud. The village bas large 
herds of buffaloes and cattle. . 

The tobacco grown here goes to Kohat, Bani, Chaontra, Shakardara and 
Makhad. The people of Mita Khel were originally a branch of the Umr 
Khel section of Mashi Khel, Ozshdah-Barak Khataks, but this section has 
now attained the proportions of a section by itself. (£ose.) 

MITHANKOT— 
A town in the Rajanpir sub-division of Dera Ghazi, 1 mile from the nght 
bank of the Indus, 80 miles east from the hills, 14 miles south of Rajanpir, 
85 miles south of Dera Ghazi, and 29 miles north of Rojhan. 

It is built on slightly rising ground beyond the reach of the annual in- 
undations ; it has a rather dilapidated fallen-off appearance, but still contains 
740 houses and a population of 3,011 souls. There are some substantial 
masonry houses belonging to the Hindi traders, but the greater number 
are merely built of mud. 

The bazars contain 281 shops and are well supplied with grain and cloth, 
and all articles of ordinary consumption ; it is an open town, without defences 
of any kind, except a few detached towers outside, with loopholed parapets, 
which used formerly to be occupied in times of danger. 
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Close to the town, on the north side, there is an excellent sara), built of 
burnt brick, a square of about 80 yards, with walls 15 feet high, one gate- 
way, and a well of good water in the centre. 

On the first annexation of the Panjab, there used to be a horse artillery 
detachment of 2 guns in it. In 1850, there was a detachment of 100 
sabres of the 4th Panjéb Cavalry, 1 company of the 5th Panjab Infantry, 
and 2 horse artillery guns stationed at Mithankot, and throughout that 
season there was scarcely any sickness among them. The men considered 
the climate healthier than that of Dera Ghaz! Khan, aod there being no 
jungles, as at the latter place, it is likely enough to be the case. 

The townspeople say that, when the inundation and the rains are both 
heavy, fevers are very prevalent at Mithankot in the autumn, though not of 
a bad type, and that in seasons when the rains are scanty and the lands 
between the town and river are not flooded, there is very little sickness 
of any kind. 

The town itself is always drv, and to the north and south of it thero is 
an extensive plain, free from all risk of inundation, and which appears to 
be well adapted in every respect for the site of a military cantonment. 

The soil is a reddish clay ; there is no juogle or swampy ground, and the 
fresh breeze from the broad river moderates the heat in some degree. 

There are no trees, however, of any kind, which gives the place rather 
a bare appearance; the hills are about 30 miles distant to the westward, 
aud are much lower than in the northern part of the range; they diminish 
in height gradually as they run to the southward. 

From what is above stated there can be little objection to Mithankot 
asa military cantonment in point of salubrity. 

The trade of this place comes by river from all the towns above and 
below. Before 1868, there was a considerable trade to this place of wheat 
and cotton, but now it is much reduced ; but is still more considerable than 
that of any other town in the district, because of its position on the 
river, The following exports go to Sakar, Shik&rpir and Karachi :—all 
kinds of grain; to Dera Ghazi and Dera Ishmail, indigo and wool; and to 
Miltan, Lahor and Amritear, oil, ghi, opium, grain, iodigo, saji. 

The imports received at Mithankot are: cloth of all kinde and iron 
from Sakar; cotton, deodar wood, and silk cloth from Dera Ishmafl and Ghazt ; 
coarse sugar, fine sugar, deodar wood and silk from Mialtan. The district 
produces corn in great quantities, indigo and wool, and this amounting to 
more than the local consumption, the excess is sent as above. However, 
there is no iron found or cloth made in the district. The staple export 
iscorn, (D. Ross, Van Cortlandt.) 

MITHAWAN— 

A watercourse on the Dera Ghazi border, rising in the south-eastern slopes of 
the Ek Bhai (Shabidgnt) Mountain, and draining for many miles in # south- 
easterly direction. From the higher portion of Ek Bhai to where it reaches 
the lower spurs, it is impracticable for any but footmen on account of the loose 
stones and boulders, and even these have difficulty in climbing it. Where it 
reaches the foot of Shahidan1 (which is said to be about 12 or 14 miles from 
ita source), it is met by the Gordran, a small stream, which joins it from the 
west; close to this, on the left bank, is the Nilani Kand, a emall valley or 
plot of cultivation belonging to the Hadidnls; a little farther down its 
course on the right bank 1s the Tali Kachi, s similar little valley. 
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From this point through the rest of ite course the Mithawan lies throuch 
hills which are fairly easy to the north and south. Its bed is, generally 
speaking, free of stones, and presents no difficulties for wheeled conveyances, 

It is joined, at a point about 10 miles west-by-north of Sakhi Sarwar, 
by the Mihi and Pharaki Dab or Baki, small watercourses rising, the 
former in low hills a mile or so to the west, the latter in the Thir Mar 
Khandak, or near it, distant some 6 or 8 miles. Where these two join 
the Mithiwan, there is a small plot of ground under cultivation (Hadianis) 
known ag the Bajri Kiind. Shortly after passing the Bajri Kind the Miths- 
wan is joined by the Bahwani Dab, a small watercourse from the south- 
west (by which the Siri road and pass to Gagan Thal can be gained, the 
Bahwani rising not far from the Siri). Ata point about 6 miles west or 
west-by-south of Sakhi Sarwar the Mithawan is joined by the Siri, about 
4 or 5 miles south of which it debouches from the hills. It here runs for 
a distance of a mile or so quite close to the Rakhi watercourse, and at about 
a mile or so north of it; then turning off in a direction almost due east, it 
runs to the foot of the low range of hills called Rori, running about north- 
east and south-west, from which it takes a turn, almost a right angle, to the 
south, and runs parallel to and a few hundred yards from these low hills for a 
distance of 9 or 10 miles. About 4 miles from where it takes this turn 

- southwards it is joined by the Rakhi, and at about 7 miles by the Nangar, 
both from the west. 

At about 2 miles from where it is joined by the Nangar, it takes a sharp 
turn to the east (where it is joined by the Choti, a watercourse which divides 
in two about 5 miles due west of this, one branch joining the Kira, the other 
falling into the Mithéwan), and passing by the village of Choti Bala, situated 
on its left bank, it divides into several branches which are gradually lost in 
the plains between Choti Bala, Gangihar and Choti. Two of its branches 
cross the Choti and Gangibar road at 4 and 6 miles north-east of Gangihar. 

Between Shahidani and where the Mithawan enters the plains, running 
water in places and small wells or pools are to be found, but the water is 
not at all good. After it enters the plains, water is found with difficulty. 

There are good wells near Choti Bala, and at a point between Choti Bala 
and Sakhi Sarwar near Bargari, but at no other places. In the rains this 
ravine brings down an immense body of water, and is sometimes impassable 
for hours. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

MITHIWALI— 
A village in the Kolachi division of the Dera Ishmail district, 5 miles noth 
from Vihowa, 4 miles west from Jaliwali, with 320 houses, 10 shops, and 5 
mosques. 

The population amounts to 1,409 souls, of which 434 are adult males, and 
composed of 1,275 Baloch and 122 Hindis. . 

The water-supply is from wells dug in the bed of the Vihowa ravine. 

The produce consists of bajra, wheat and barley. The village has 10,149 
bigas of land, of which 2,024 are cultivated ; but all are unirnigated. 

Supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due notice. 

The stock of the village embraces 10 horses, 140 cattle, 40 camels, and 
30 donkeys. The headman is Ghulam Hiasen Khan, Bozdar. (Macauley.) 

MOBARAKI~— 
-A peak of the Kala Roh range, west of the Dera Ghazi frontier, bearing 
nearly due west of, and at a distance of 35 miles from, Batil. 
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The peaka north and south of it are— 


Stroh or Suronk .., aie ... 8 miles north. 
Phaha ae ids ‘VR a i 
Ek Bhai to .. 6 ,, south. 


All are accessible to footmen but not for horses. 

It is generally considered the north boundary of the Hadianis (Lagharis), 
the peake north of it belonging to the Bozdars. Ite western slopes, the 
drainage of which goes into the Rakni valley, are easy, compared with the 
eastern ones, which are extremely difficult, if not nearly impracticable, to 
any but footmen and horses accustomed to hill travelling. Its western slopes 
are bare and stony ; its western ones dotted about with fine large ‘ tali’ and 
‘kahu’ trees. (See also Shahiddni.) 

On its summit is a small plateau said to be large enough for the camp of 
a complete regiment. In the winter it is deserted, being intensely cold, 
snow falling in December and January; and though it never lies long 
in exposed places, it is found in ravines till March ; in the summer 
Hadiéni and Bozdar shepherds may be usually found grazing their herds 
together. 

Nearly due west of Mobsraki is the Khetran village of Mohmeb-ka- 
Kot, easily accessible, distant about )5 miles, whence the direct road to 
Barkhan 1s gained. 

The route to Mobaraki from the Derajat plains is vid the Vidor outpost ; 
in 8 marches: 1, Semi, 14 miles; 2, Pharaka-ka-Lak, 17 miles. Continue 
along the bed of the Vidor, which shortly becomes very stony, so much 
so that the best route is to take a circuit north by wid Jogiani water- 
course, which falls into the Vidor about half way on this march, and 
join the Vidor at Pharakd-ka-Lak, gaining this point by crossing low but 
easy hills. Water en route here and there in the Jogiani; none after leav- 
ing it. The camping ground is fairly open; water good; grass and wood 
obtainable, but not plentiful. Up to this point the road is easy for camels ; 
8, Mob&raki crest, 12 miles. The ascent commences almost immediately 
after leaving the camping ground. It is very difficult, the road being cover- 
ed with large loose rocks and boulders; no water en route; except in 3 tanks, 
which are not to be depended upon; it is practicable for mules, bullocks, 
horses, but extremely difficult for camels, even when carrying half loads. 
The water-supply is from a small! natural pool on its crest. 

The only game found on the hill is ‘markhor.’ From Mobédraki the 
descent to Manjvel Sham, westerly, is a far better road than the eastern 
one. Camels with half loads can be taken; horsemen nde throughout. At 
Manjvel, several pools of water. From this the Gholamani Bozdar bead - 
quarters (Morid Khan Kot) or the northernmost portion of the Rakni valley, 
Mohma Kot, which is only distant from 4 to 5 miles, can easily be gained. 
(Davidson, Macgregor.) 

MOGHAL— 
A small watercourse on the Rajanpir border, rising in the low hills some 
10 miles south-west of Sabzilkot, and running westerly to the plains, and 
crossing the road between Sabzilkot and Tozani at about half way ; ite banks 
are very low, and the water it brings down from the hills is said to be 
good for agricultural purposes, though none of the country on ite banks is 
under cultivation. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 
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MOGAL KHEL— 
A village in the Bolaék sub-division of the Khatak division of Péshawar, 
9 miles below Akora, containing 67 houses. (Lumsden.) 

MOGHDARA— 
A village of the Bim Khel, Kiada Khel, inhabited by Miéns; it contains 
some 50 houses; and is strongly situated under a eteep hill that rises over it 
to the south. Water is procured from 2 wells in the Moghdara ravine 
that runs in front of the village. West of the village is the Da Kantaro 
pass leading into the Jah&ngirdara pass. The village can be seen from, and 
is within gun range of, the Kanigat hill. 

“In July 1847, 2 dafadars and 18 sowars of the Guides and a Troop of 
Sikh Irregular Cavalry marched from Kala Khan to surpriee this village ; half 
an hour before day-light the detachment arrived at the mouth of the Nanno 
defile leading to the village. The commanding officer with the Guides passed 
through at a gallop, but the Sikhs unaccountably remained outside the de- 
file. The village was, however, surprised, and the inhabitants disarmed, and 
the headmen and 300 head of cattle brought away as trophies. (Lockwond.) 

MOHIB— 
A village of 151 houses in YOsafzai, Péshaéwar. situated 4 miles east of Hoti 
in the open plain. It is supplied with water from 5 wells. There is u 
road through this village to Kapargarhi {rom Mard&n, but it is flooded 
during the rains. (Lumsden.) 

MOHMAND— 
A sub-division of the Peshawar district, immediately south of Péshawar. It 
is bounded north by the Bara river, west and south by the hills of the Aka 
Khel and Adam Khel Afridis, and east by the sub-division of Khalsa. Its 
length is 20 miles by 12 miles breadth. 

In ita north portion, along the banks of the Bara, it is thickly studded 
with villages, and it is called Pain. In its centre, between Badabhir and 
Matani, it is an unirrigated plain called Maira, and near the hills it is called 
Koh Daman, where it ie irrigated by springs from the adjacent hills. 

The tract called the ‘ maira’ is an unirrigated plain, and its average breadth 
from north to south is 7 miles. The soil of this tract is good, and large 
portions of it are cultivated in tbe autumn, the crops depending upon the 
rain for irrigation. Nearly every village in the Mohmand division has its 
share of this ‘‘maira” regularly defined and it affords pasture for the 
cattle; but as the best grazing lands are in the vicinity of the hills, the 
herds have to be carefully guarded, or constant raide are made upon them 
by the Afridis. 

It is intersected by several deep ravines from the Afridi hills, which inter- 
fere much with free cross country communication. Along the course of 
the Bara river are many irrigation cuts. 

This division of the Péshawar district takes its name from some Moh- 
mands who, at the time of the great Pathan immigration from the west, 
separated from the rest of the tribe, now located in the hills to the north- 
west of the PeshSwar valley, and have since had no connection with them. 
On their arrival the country was mostly held and cultivated by the Dalazaks, 
whom they dispossessed. 

The original division of the country amongst the conquering tribes formed 
the ground-work of the present tenures. The Pain lands were divided 
into 5 divisions, called after the heads of families to whose lot they fell 
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viz., Mehrzai, Mdsazai, Khidrazai, Davezai and Sarghan!. These were all 
equalized with reference to the capabalities of the soil, means of irrigation, 
&c. Each division was divided into 2 full villages, which were again par- 
celled out in 128 shares each ; these shares were called ‘bakras’ or ‘ kulbas,’ 
and were of various sizes according to the nature of the soil, &., but all 
equal in value. Each of these full villages was also divided into 4 
‘kandis’ of 32 ‘bakras’ each. The headman in each kandi was the 
malik, and he received a large share of land, and also certian fees from bis 
hamsayas or under-sharers. The population of the Mohmand division, 
according to the census of 1868, was 40,443, giving 499 per square mile. 
Of these, 12,104 were adult males. There were 39,329 Mahamadans, and 
1,114 Shekhs and Hindis. According to race, 374 were Syads, 22,148 
Mohmands, 182 Kashmiris, 1,079 Khatris. 

In the Mohmand division there are 40 villages. There are 81 square 
miles in this division, of which 31°10 are cultivated. The number of 
enclosures is 6,238, with 6 souls in each, and of houses 9,226, with 4 souls. 
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The Mohmand division is a very important part of the district, the - 
character of the people, their proximity to, and frequent intercourse with, the 
independent tribes on their border being considered. In the more fertile 
part, on the south side of the Bara, there are several large and im- 
portant villages, amongst which Masha Khel, Stlimao Khel, Shahab Khel, 
Shekh Mohmandi, Bazid Khel and Badi Khel may be considered the 
principal. There are no villages in the district, excepting perhaps Tangi 
and Chireada in Hashtnagar, and some of the large villages of Yisafzai, in 
which there is more crime committed than in these. The Badabbar Thanos 
is partly from this, and partly from its situation on the Kohat road, and the 

acssing and repassing of Basi Khels, Galiwals, and Hasan Khels to and from 

ésh&war, carrying on their trade in firewood and salt, one of the most 
important in the district. The most remote large village on that border is 
Shekhan, inhabited chiefly by a race of Shekhs, who are somewhat venerated 
by the Afridis. Their cattle are usually exempt from plunder, but one 
raid occurred in 1863, the causes of which were, it is believed, traceable to the 
village itself. Shekh Salim, one of the principal maliks of this village, is 
entitled to a seat at darbar. In the further part of the Mohmand division, 
on the road to Kohat, i. ¢., towards the Kohat pass, there are the im- 
portant villages of Matani and Adizai, which have often figured in the 
criminal annals of the district. Next to them may be mentioned Aza Khel. 
Of the smaller villages, Pasan1, a ‘jagir’ of Arbab Jama Khan, and Bazid 
Khel, may be mentioned. These smaller villages are chiefly important from 
their constant intercourse with the Afridis in their neighbourhood.’ The 
Basi Khel and Adam Khel are the Afridi tribes opposite this portion of the 
border, but their arrangements and engagements with the Government rest 
with Kohat. This has ever been a source of jealousy with the Mobmand 
Arbabs and the maliks, and men of influence on the Péshawar side, who 
consider themselves thereby deprived of opportunities of bringing themselves 
forward. A tendency to wheedle the Hasan Khel, and particularly the 
Bori Khel, from their political connection with the Kohat district, has 
always been observable, and various attempts are made to get leading 
maliks of their tribes to express dissatisfaction with arrangements which 
have stood the test of years, and which were made by officers thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject. 

This intimacy has long existed betweed the Basi Khel and the Mohmand 
Arbabs. The late Arbab Mahamad Khan, whose behaviour during the 
mutinies aroused great suspicion, had arranged for a flight into Basi Khel 
hills, secretly transferring portions of his property to these hills. His conduct 
incurred the displeasure of Colonels Edwardes and Nicholson at first, but he 
redeemed his character subsequently by sending his two sons, Sadila Khan 
and Sarfaréz Khan, and their wives, to Hindastan, where they behaved 
well. The influence of the family has since greatly increased. The 
position of Fateh Khan, the present Arbab, as Arb&b of all the Mohmands ; 
of Sarfaraéz Khan as Kotwal of the city; Sadala Khan as Thanadér 
of Tari; and Lashkar Khan as Tehsildar of Hashtnagar, gives the 
family an influence and a power possessed by no other in the Péshawar 
‘ district. The brothers are all men of intelligence and mark, and dissatisfac- 
tion at the mode in which the increasing influence of the family has been 
exerted has frequently been complained of. (James, Munro, Census Report, 
Hastings.) 
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MOHMANDS— 
A tribe of Pathana who inhabit the hilly country to the north-west of 
Péshawar, between the Kabal and Swat rivers. 
The Mohmands are divided into six clans, vie., I, Tarakzai; II, Halim- 
zai; III, Baizai; 1V, Khwazai; V, Otmanzai, and VI, Dawézsi, 
Ahmad Sher of Marddna divides them thus :— 


Koga Khél. 
Usman Khél ... uda KhéL 
Atma Kbél. 


Baizai 


{ Babiizai Bara Khél. 


| (i Khel. 
(Mira Khel. 


(Daid Khél, 


4,000. 
Kbwaizai » 4 Mehman Khél, 
7,000. 
( Khadi Khél. 


(Yea Khel Sikandar Khél. 


{sia Khél. 
~ (Mama Khel, 





= x Hasani. 
Barin Khél ... f Haryati. 





Shahmans&r 
Dadu Khél ...4 Khél. 
| Asaf Khél. 
\ Morédi Khél. 


Zatif Khél. 


f. Mirche Khél. 


Harif Khél. 
Salib meee 
: = ! Janbez Khél. 
Kasim Khél ond Hafiz Khel. 
Asghar Khél. 
Khalil Khél. 
(Kado Khel 





Tarakzai 


Katasar Kbél. 
Daid Kbél. 
Kadai Khél. 
Baal Khor _... ¢ Vali Beg Khél 
Kboje Khél. 
{ Pajal Khél. 
= l Ganda Kbél. 
\ 


{ Ibrahim Khél. 
™~ t Yisaf Khél. 


( Bisha Khél 


\Halimzai = { Stpahi 


Babi Khel. 
Diarba Khél. 
Sulten Khel. 


Adin Khél. 
( Hamza Khél ... 
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1. The Tarakzais are sub-divided into— 


Marcha Khél. 
Zafaran Khél. 
Sbah § Mansir | Bakhtaéwar Khél. 
Khél "ene Spinoaral Khél. 
Acmora Khiél. 
Umar Khél. 


ie 
i or. 

Dada Khél ...< Asaf ee Rahim Khor. 
Kas OF... | Kambar Khor. 


Rawal Khor. 
Takbai Khor. 
Mor&dt Khél or) Sarbade Khor. 
Angiar Khor. .) Shahi Khor. 
Nazr Khor. 
Azghar Khor ... Fei” 
Badla Khel... 
Kanal Khél ... Talib Khor .. { Hart’ hor. 
Narao Khé] ...  Saleb Khor. 
Kasim Khel eee Kada Khor. 
Gholam Ahmad 
Khor. 
Marai Khel ... Khalil Khél ...4 Biichal Khor. 
Stibah Khor. 
Aka Khor. 
Bai Khor. 
Yasaf Khél. 


Isa Khél = Kandi Khel.’ 


Barhan Khél, 


The Marcha Khéls are descended from Marcha, a poor man who attended 
on a saint, Narzida Vah, and through his blessing the Marcha Khels have 
risen to be the chief section. 

The Kashi Khor and Angar Khor came from Khalil and Khalsa. 

Tarakzai includes the Chief of Lalpara and those of Michni and Pan- 
dali. The former resides at Lalpara, and the latter occupy the whole of 
the hills adjoining the Péshawar valley, between the points where the Kabal 
and Swat rivers enter the plains, to a distance averaging 6 kos from 
the plain. They can turn out 2,500 fighting men. 

The villages of the Shahmansir Khel are :— 

1, Shahmansur Khel; 2, Pahkhan; 8, Haidar Khan; 4, Prang Dara; 
5, Saifal Karuna; 40, houses; 6, Kam Daka; 100 houses; 7, Loe Daka; 
40 houses ; 8, Lalpiira Kazan ; 1,500 houses ; 9, Lalpaira Khird, 30 houses; 
10, Jagorh, 50 honses; 11, Ashamghar, 30 houses; 12, Sadin, 40 houses; 
13, Dab, 50 houses; 14, Sapari, 400 houses; 15, Girgirai, 40 houses; 
16, Halkai Gandao, 200 houses; 17, Tangai, 16 houses; Spinalai, 40 
houses; 18, Sahibchina, 40 houses; 19, Surkai Sapari, 60 houses; 20, 
Zaraghara, 20 houses ; 21, Kiinai, 10 houses; 22, Gidar Nao, 10 houses; 
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28, Kai Miana, 40 houses; 24, Tarkha, 8 houses. The villages number 8, 
and 12 to 24 have lands in British territory round Vazir Kala and Bela 
Mohmandai. 

The villages of the Asaf Khel are Sadin Bala, Sadin Pain, Dab, Rahim 
Kor, Kambarkor, Rawal Khor, Ziarai, Najim Khor, and Kam Shalman. 

The Moradi Khél live in Girgarai and Tangai. 

The Kasim Khél villages are— 1, Marat or Khalil Khor, Sahib China, 
Surkai Sapari, Zaraghara, Kunai, Kii Miana, and Zarka; 2, Kani Khel, 
Kharaga, Landai Tangi, Sabakhor, Askhadand, Regmena, Mahamad Gijar, 
and Darwazgai. 

The Isa Khel, who number 1,500, occupy the district of Pandiali, living in 
the following villages: Jaabeh Khor, Baiardagh, Shagai, Mian Kala, Garoh 
Shah, Toragarai, Sarobai, Lachai, Kala, Mohmana Garhai, Dagh Sikandar 
Khel, and Langar Khel. These last are in the Danush Kul glen. The Chief 
of the Isa Khel is Firoz Khan, and he enjoys the village of Sadrghari in 
Doaba in ‘jagir’ from Government. The [sa Khel are at feud with the 
Barhan Khel. 

The Birhan Khel villages are Vazir Kala, Gildin Kala, Ahmadi Kala, 
Margar Kala, Ishmail, Laghri, Udi Khel, Sirka Khor, Umai Khor, Salim 
Khan Khor, Kadir Khor, Mirgai Khor, Marai Khor, Kai Karm, Adal 
Khor, and Ahmadi Khor. 

II. The Halimzai section includes the Chiefs who hold the Panjpao 
lands in the British territory near Shabkadr, and inbabit a district called 
Kamal, north of Pandiali; their country lies therefore immediately beyond 
that of the Tarakzai. They are considered the best fighting men of the 
tribe, and possess great influence, not only from their character, but as 
being the principal agents for arranging for the transit of “ kafilas” through 
the Mohmand districts. They can turn out 3,000 fighting men. 

III. The Baizai is the largest clan; its Chief resides at Goshta; and 
it occupies the country between the Halimzai and Bajawar, which is 
described as the most fertile of the whole; the inhabitants have also the 
reputation of being more civilized than the other branches of the tribe. 
They could furnish from 10,000 to 12,000 men. 

The Babuzai sections are :— 

1. Misa Khel, living in Miti-Kulma, Spin Tangi, Malike, Faz] and Vazi. 


2. Bara ,, is Bedmani, »  Mahamad Zenula. 
3. Miru ,, i i »  Khani Alum, Mahamad Rasil. 
o 1. Khoja Khel, live in confines of Kanar, Malik Bahadir. 
s| . |2 Atma, » Amzari China »  Sahibdia. 
22 |3. Khuda ,, »  Godakbh » anir Khbén. 
iw )4, Tea if »  darobi »  Ragbat ,, 
& A 5. Hadi i »  Ohgaz » Hazrat Shah. , 
b gp [ 6. Banu is » Bahrabad »  Mahamad. 
o$/|7. Mita 5 »  Sarkani » Gharib. 
B& (8 Sani , ,, Sirtangi » Jatal Khel. 
9, Mama _s,, » Kama, Goshta, and Chinari in Ningrabar. 


10. Nazr i »  Shair Sapari above Lalpira, Malike Mila, Alamdin. 

IV. The Khwaizai have three sections : 

1. Daid Khel 2,000, living in Goshta, Malik Ghudb Shab. 

2. Mahman Khel 1,000, living in Palosi, Regna, Parchao on the Kiinar river, 

Malik Mahamad Nir. 

3. Khadi Khel 1,000, living in Hadkhor, Kote, Ghang, Gadai Tangi. 

The boundaries of the Khwaizai are: east Halimzai, west Tarakzai, 
north Otmanzai, south Tarekzai. 
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V. The Utmanzai, another small clan, occupies the country immedi. 
ately behind Kamal. They are not considered a warlike people, and are 
engaged principally in agriculture. They are themselves frequently pillaged 
by their neighbours, and are said to furnish only 500 men; even this is 
doubtful 

VI. The Dawezai, a similar clan, is situated between the Otmanzai 
and Bajawar. It is an agricultural section, and its quota of armed men is 
said to be 900. 

The strength of the Mohmands would therefore be— 





Tarakzai 2,600 
Halmzai a set ats .. 3,000 
Khwaizai ioe ‘ae aa Pr 800 
Baizai ... a oa ste ..» 12,000 
Utmanzai sas sa ib tei 500 
Dawezai ae oe sie ig 900 

19,700 





TorTat 

Ahmad Sher states the strengh to be—Tarakzai 6,000, Halimzai 3,000, 
Baizai 15,000, Khwaizai 11,000, total 35,000, without counting the two 
last sections. This of course is very much exaggerated, but it is impossible 
to get at correct figures of these tribes. It is much more likely that they 
do not exceed a total of 16,000, and it is certain they would never bring 
that number into the field. 

The Kukuzai section is not mentioned by any authority on the Péshawar 
side, but there is no doubt it exists. Its divisions are :— 

1. Im] Khel 1,000, living in Basiwal and Hazarnao, Ambarkhina. 

2. Daria Khel 1,000, living in 8 villages called Bar Ahmad Khel in Daiidzai. 

3. Ahmad Khel 1,000. This section pays tribute to Kabal. It is at feud with 
the Sanga Khel Shanwans. 

Leech mentions that there are some families of Mohmands residing at 
the villages of Khiashab, Deh-i-nac, and Mandisor, near Kandahar ; these are 
probably the remnants of the tribe when it emigrated to the east, 

The following information regarding the Mohmands in the Jalalabad 
district is extracted from MacGregor’s report :— 

The portion of Mohmands belonging to Nangribar, or to its vicinity, 
may be divided into six principal divisions, viz, :—Tarakzai, Baizai, Khwai- 
zi, Kakuzai, Dawezai, and Za Khel. 

The above are again sub-divided into clans. 

The Tarakzai branch into the following :— 


Places of residence. 


Lalpira ''* @ Plain, and also in the 

Marcha Khel Daka ak \ Datidzai division. 
Rinah (?) and Sada... 
Gandab “ 

Halimzai on Kamal aan f stonmana hills, 2,500. 
Bariadara (?) ay 

Dadt Khal ats Michni 

Kasim Khal a fet 

: A Pandiali ‘te . 

Buran Khel drei { Shimpo (?) : } Mohmand hills. 

Utmanzai as Yekhdan dix Ditto 

Shahmasi (?) ve Shalman ite } poe 
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Next in importance is the BaizAi division, which branches into the under- 


mentioned clans :—~ 


Atma Khél 
and 
Mama Khel 


Masa Khel 


Baleazae 
Baraé Khal 
Khagar Khél 
Miri Khel 
Bazid Khel 
Kitab Khel 
Miza Khel 


. . . . . e ° . . . 


Places of residence. 


Goshta. 
Girda. 
Gandaghar. 
Bahai. 
Mitai. 
Gihnar. 
Tira. 
Bedmani. 
Shrinishar, 


Karwizai. 


Kama. 


The Khwaizai are divided into the following clans :— 


Aka Khbél 
Datta Khel 
Mamin Khél 
Syad Khel 
Khodo Khél 


Khwaizai. 
Chiknir. 
Atta Jir. 
Tungi Gudai. 
King. 


The total revenue of the Khwaizai country amounts to about Rs. 2,000 


annually. 


The Kukdzai may be classed next, and are divided as follow :— 


Baizai 
Mamizai 


Kitazai a 
Hidarzai wis 
Amdikzai Sc 
Emozai soe 


Places of residence. 


Hazarnao. 


Basawal. 


The Dawazai Mohmands form a pastoral tribe, and chiefly migrate over 
the country with their flocks and herds. It is divided into the following 


clans :—~ 


Hasn Khél tes 
Mandazai Pes ( 


and 1 


Hazar Boz 


Places of residence. 


Golai. 
Katagai. 
Heidab. 
Deh Gaz. 
Tiraili. 


Bara. 


Ibrahim and Taka Akbinzadas, who reside at Bech Bolak and Kutab, 
exercise influence over this tribe, and are considered the chiefs of it: they 


receive a Government salary. 


It is a well-behaved and useful tribe, 
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MacGregor has in addition the following list of Mohmand villages in the 


Kinar district :— 
Mohmands of Siri :— 


Deh Bolak, belonging to the Khoja Khél section, with 80 houses. 
Deh Anar ditto 


b 2d ” 140 ” 
Deh Chakadal is Balti Khel 5 on , 
Fortgie i ditto i 80 9 
Haffir Darak is ditto Pa 45 i 
Zingori ‘3 ditto e 18 - 
Rodar ” ditto ” 36 ” 
Chati - ditto _ 21 es 
Kalti 5s ditto s 28—C(«, 
Siran Khél i Siran Khel <5 60 - 
Deh Zangi a ditto 6 4 ‘i 
Deh Angar!] ‘5 ditto 9 30 


In the Shali valley :— 
Abmad Khél belonging to the Zilfakr Khél section, with 80 houses. 


Ristam Khél » ditto 4 80 +5 
Shaja Khel i. ditto is 80, 
Deh Migi se Hidi Khél % 29 e 
Deb Taki 93 Hasn Khél a 50 is 
Khading i. ditto - 45 Ps 
Manigarh i ditto si 60 Fa 
Deh Kari 9 ditto oO ,, 
Khdja Khél Patavi:-— 
Manizae is Khana Khoki ss, 80 ,y 
Deh Kati a ditto 5 55 * 
Deh Sagri ” Hasn Khel ” 60 ” 
Deh Waghtal i» ditto S 55 on 
Jagdali 5 Isa Khel 5 240. ~C,, 
Balazae Mohmands :-—— 
Garha Shahbaz 7 Misa Khel 3 260 is 
Garba Rahmat % ditto ‘i 240 i 
Garha Sabi is ditto 7 200 is 
Kand Kasim ” ditto ” 120 ” 
Kand Habit e ditto a5 80 ” 
Aghar Ghara 2 ditto 5 50 
Saféd Sangi is ditto * 60 9 
Bara Khél a Bara Khé) ay 300» 
Mir-o-Khél 8 Mir-o-Kh6l r 500 7 
Deh Chinae is Mamazie iy 40 7 


TotaL 3,331 6 


For further information regarding the Kanar Mohmands, vide “ Kiar,” 
Part II., Central Asia. 

The Mohmand country is rugged and unfruitful, especially to the south- 
east or portion bordering on the Peshawar valley between the Kabal and 
Swat rivers, from which part it is least accessible. The ranges which here 
intersect it are rocky and void of vegetation, with craggy, broken summits. 
The roads in most places do not wind through the hills at their base, but 
generally lead over them, and are impracticable except for footmen and the 
beasts of the country. The chief roads, viz., to Lalpira, Bajdwar and 
Kinar, and from Pandiali to Lalpira, are the beat, and can be traversed 
by camele and horsemen, but even these are rugged and broken. There 
is a great scarcity of water throughout, especially in the Gandab and 
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neighbouring districts. Gand&b signifies bad or unwholesome water. The 
villages are described as eee collections of houses, situated in the valleys 
immediately at the foot of steep hills, with a view to their defence, and to 
afford but one approach to their enemies. Such precautions are necessary 
io ee of their continued feuds, which last for years, unless 
temporarily suspended during a general rising of the tribe, when private 
quarrels give way before those of the tribe in general. The houses are built 
of stones and earth, and in most villages is found one of the towers well 
known in this country, where a protracted defence can be maintained. 
Water is frequently at a great distance from the villages, and obtained from 
springs whose supply is uncertain, and from small tanks made to retain 
the rain water. The women are employed in the laborious task of bringi 
water from those places in skins, for the consumption of the village. The 
villages in one valley or ita neighbourhood are commonly designated by one 
name, though each has its distinct appellation. Thus Pandiall, a district 
6 coss from Mat&, contains 13 villages, 2 of which, named Dag, are 
siluated in a plain 5 miles in length, and about 4 mile broad; the other 
11] are inside the hills, but near each other. Ganda&b is the prncipal 
district of the Halimza1, about 10 miles from Panjpao. ‘The valleys are 
small, and the villages scattered. The breadth of this district is 6 miles, 
and is a succession of hills. The villages are mostly off the road, and 
difficult of approach. A traveller by the main road would pass but few, 
leaving the remainder to his right and left, a coss or more from the road. 
The Kamal district is 6 coss from Pandiali, and contaius 11 vil of 
20 or 30 houses each. About all the villages in the hills the fields are 
enclosed with small stone “ bands” to retain the rain-water for their 
irrigation. 

The natural resources of the Mohmand country are few. Most of the 
villages in the hills have a small extent of cultivation round them ; the 
culturable land is divided equally amongst the numbers, and each takes the 
produce of his fields, paying no portion as revenue. 

There are no manufactures in the Mohmand country unless we except 
the mats which they bring for sale into Péshawar. 

The Mohmands, like all Pathans, are very fond of talking about Pakhtin- 
wali, or Pathan honor, but they are not the less amenable to golden influ- 
ences, and there is no doubt they would sell or prostitute any thing or kill 
any one for gold, as a native official who knows them well says :— you have 
“only got to put a rupee in your eye and you may look at any Molhmand, 
‘*man or woman.” 

They have no literature, and their only records consist in the memory 
of their old men. They use when it is necessary the English weights and 
measures, but it is evident such savages can have little use for euch articles. 
The hill Mohmands have no “ hijras” or assembly places, a fact which, 
in the opinion of more civilized Pathans, stamps them to be real savages. 

‘The Mohmands do not take service in the British army so readily as 
the other tribes. This is, I think, to be wondered at, and to some extent 
regretted. The tribe is a large one, and could furnish many more recruits 
than it does. The numbers at present in our service areas follow: In 
the Panjab force 91, in the Bengal army 18] ;—total 272. . 

The Chief of Lalpara has a grant from the Amir of Kabal, consisting 
of 9 villages in Nangribar, yielding Rs. 60,000 per annum. He has 
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also a serai at Lslpira, where merchants bring their goods and pay a duty; 
these duties he farms at an average of Rs. 3,000 per annum. He has also 
a station on the south bank of the Kabal river, where he levies a duty upon 
the “kafilas”’ proceeding from Kabal to Peshawar; these he also farms for 
Rs. 4,000. The ferry at Lalpira yields him Rs. 3,000 more. 

All the above items, amounting to Rs. 70,000, are the personal revenue 
of the Chief of Lalpfra. He keeps up a small body of horse as his im- 
mediate followers, and makes annual presents in money to the subordinate 
Chiefs, and gives Rs. 8,000, according to an ancient custom, to the 
Halimzai. 

He levies a toll upon all rafts coming down the Kabal river of Rs. 9, 
whatever may be their freight; two-thirds are retained by him, and one- 
third given to the Halimzai. 

The Michni Chief also levies another toll at Michni of Rs. 6 on each 
raft; of this, Rs. 5 are divided amongst the Michni tribes of the Tarak- 
zai, and Re. 1 is given to the Chief of Michni, who is of the same branch 
as the Lalpira Chief. 

The Chief of the Baizai has a grant from the Amir of Kabal, consisting 
‘of 5 villages, and yielding a revenue of Rs. 8,000 per annum. He makes 
annual presents from this to his subordinate Chiefs, of no fixed amount, 
but according to services rendered. 

Another source of revenue is derived from ‘Guide Money’ levied from 
‘kafilas’ proceeding between Bajéwar and Kinar to Péshawar. This is 
generally Rs. 3 per camel, Rs. 2 per horse, and Re. 1 or 8 annas per man. 
This amount is paid before the journey is commenced, and is generally fixed 
by Halimzai agents at Péshawar or the above places. As the ‘ kafila’ 
enters each boundary, the clan receives its quota of the money paid, and 
furnishes guides through its own territories. These guides receive small 
presents from the chief of the “ kafila.” If there is a dispute regarding 
the money to be paid to each clan, the “kafila” is not molested, but the 
settlement is made with the party who received the money before the 
journey commenced. The shares and places of settlement are as follow :— 

1. The Michni tribes about Reg Mena and Dand and the Pandiali 

branches, one-third, paid at Dand. 

2. The Halimzai, one-third, paid at Gandao. 

3. The Khwaizai, one-third, paid at Kalagai. 

The Panjpao lands are in the possession of the Halimzai, and yielded 
in former days about Rs. 3,000 per annum to that tribe, but now they are 
worth much more. 

The Michnt villages yielded about Rs. 5,000 per annum to the Moh- 
mands of that branch of the Tarakzai in former times, and they ar3 much 
more valuable now. 

The articles brought by the above route to Peshawar from Bajawar, 
are ghi, honey, rice, walnuts, and mash; also iron in large quantities and 
of inferior quality; from Kinar very fine rice (sells at Peshawar at 
Re. 4 per maund), honey, and walnuts. They return with “ lungis,”’ cloths, 
and leather. : 

The roads which lead into the Pandiali Mohmand country are as 
follow :—(1) Okha Kanda, which etarts either from Reg Mena or Panjpao, 
and goes through the Borhin Khel Dara, and over a hill called Prekara to 
Dagh. This ie a good road, and is practicable for all descriptions of 
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transport. A man would take from daybreak to 12 between these points ; 
it isa long march. (2) Bajil. This goes from Chingai over the Sarkai hill. 
It is only practicable for footmen, and joins the Alikand’ road in Saefai- 
pati. (3) Alikandi. Goes from Mata over the Mababan Kandao down to 
Birhan Kha! Dara. This road is practicable for all transport. It would 
take a man from daybreak to about noon. A road goes from Mata called 
Asikandao, which crosses over the hill, and leads direct to the Isa Khel 
valley to Sikandar Khél. A road also goes by the bank of the river, which 
is difficult. 

There are 5 roads through Kasim Khel and Dada Khel, viz, Karapa, 
Zaokai, Abkhana, Tatara, and by the Kabal mver. Camels pay Re. 3, 
horse Rs. 2; a Muhamadan Re. 1, Hindi Re. 2 (Kabali). For a raft of 
wood Rs. 120-is paid. 

On the Tatara the Malagori are responsible, and take 1 shahi per camel. 
Half these taxes go to the Murcha Khel, and ‘half to the Dadu Khel and 
Kasim Khel. 

All the way the river is through the above sections, except in one place, 
where it goes through the Halimzai lands for a gunshot, and here the 
Ha.imzai take 3 Kabal rupees a raft in excess. 


The Mobmands for the first 8 years of British rule in the Péshawar valley 
gave more trouble than almost any other tribe. 

The Michni Mohmands, after annexation, were allowed to hold a fief in 
Do&ba, near the junction of the Swat and K&bal rivers, from the British 
Government, of which they collected the revenue. A portion of the lands 
they cultivated themselves, the remainder they farmed out to other tribes of 
the plains as tenants. Many of their clansmen dwelt io the plains of 
Michni and some in the neighbouring hills. They traded in the Péshawar 
valley. The Halimzai Mohmands also had the fief of Panjpao in the Doaba 
chiefly cultivated by tenants. A few of their men lived in the plains, and 
the majority in the hills. These also traded in the valley. The Pindtali 
Mohmands at a former period had held a similar ‘jagir’ in Doaba, but since 
British rule this waa discontinued. The fiefs were originally granted by 
preceding Governments to the Mohmands as black-mail to buy off depre- 
dations. 

The first inroad of the Mohmands occurred in December 1850 in an unpro- 
tie attack on the village of Shabkadr, organised by Fateh Khan of 

pira. 

In March 1851, Lieutenant James reported an intended attack on the 
Doadba by Sadat Khan of Lalpira, from Pandiali, and in March and Apnil 
of the same year two attacks were actually made on Mata by Nawsb Khan 
of Pandiali ; but both were gallantly repulsed by detachments of the 
Guides under Lieutenant Miller and Riealdar Fateh Khan respectively. 

To these attacks minor depredations succeeded in July 1851, headed by 
one Nar Gal of P.njpao. 

In August 185], Rahimdad, a headman of Michai, deserted and collected 
600 matchlockmen, and sent them to dam up the water of s Datdgai village, 
but they were driven off by the villagers with some loss. 

In October 1851, the Mohmands of Michni made a more serious attack 
on several British villages, and, though opposed by the villagers, they 
succeeded in destroying many of the crops. 
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At length, on the 15th October 1851, the Supreme Government deemed 
it necessary to direct that the Mohmand fiefs in Do&ba should be confisca- 
ted, that the defensive poste should be strengthened, and that British troops 
should operate against the offending Mohmands, and destroy their chief 
villages. 

Accordingly on the 25th October 185], a force (consisting of 1 Light 

Field Battery, 2 Companies 61st Foot, 2 Companies 98th Foot, 66th Goor- 
kha Regiment, a wing 71st Native Infantry, 1 Company Sappers, 4 
Companies Guides, and 2nd Irregular Cavalry) marched from Péshawar, 
under the command of Sir Colin Campbell, to Mian Kili on the Mohmand 
frontier. 
- The force might, of course, with ease have pushed on at once to Michni, 
but it appeared to the General more advantageous to allow time for the 
Deputy Commissioner to communicate with the influential people of the 
country, and the moral effect of the expedition to be felt rather than advance 
in greater haste. 

On the 27th the force halted, while the General proceeded about 7 
miles to the front to reconnoitre the country, and villages of Dab, at 
the junction of the Kabal and Adizai rivers. These were found to be 
flanked by mud towers, by which the river and surrounding country were 
effectually commanded. The approach to them in the direction of the 
camp lay for the last 2 miles over stony ground, it being a succession 
of low ranges of hills, which increase in height and precipitousness in their 
immediate vicinity. 

On the 28th the force advanced to within 2 miles of the Mohmand 
villages doomed to destruction. After the march of that morning was con- 
cluded, the General having received a report from Lieutenant Lumsden that 
a considerable gathering of mountaineers was taking place at Zandar in 
the hills immediately in front of the post of Mata, detached Captain 
Jackson at once with the 2nd Regiment of Irregular Cavalry to Mata, 
and empowered him to take some Infantry from Shabkadar fort to protect 
the villages belonging to us on the plains: this demonstration had the 
desired effect, and Captain Jackson was not under the necessity of acting in 
the offensive. 

At noon, on the 28th, the main force advanced on the Michni villages, 
taking care to occupy each range of hills, thus effectually covering the 
fatigue party of Guides, who at once proceeded with the work of demolition. 
During the 28th and 29th, the towers, some ten in number, were blown up 
under the direction of Captain Oldfield, Bengal Engineers, and the villages 
effectually destroyed. A desultory matchlock firing was kept up by the 
mountaineers during these two days, to which it was not thought worth 
while to reply ; and the necessary penalty was inflicted on the tribe without 
one man being wounded on our side, and the retreat, from the scene of 
operations, was conducted with the same caution and deliberation ae the 
advance, the mountaineers not annoying the retirement in consequence of 
the effective display of force on the hills, each retreating line being covered 
from occupied positions. _ 

For the first two nights only, viz., the lst and 2nd November, after 
the destruction of the villages, the picquets were molested; on the 2nd the 
Mohmands came in large numbers, but they were beaten off and pur- 
sued for some way by the Guides, and after this the annoyance ceased. 
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It had also been determined to erect a fort in the vicinity of the destroy- 
ed villages in order to place a check for the future on the depredations of 
the Mohmands; and after a very careful examination of the district, between 
the Kabal and Adizai rivers in company with Captain Oldfield, Bengal 
Engineers, and Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden, Sir Colin Campbell came to the 
couclusion that the only place fitted for the site of a fort, such as that ordered 
by His Lordship the Governor General, was on the left bank of the Adizal, 
14 mile from Dab. This position commanded the two rivers, but more 
particularly the Adizai, as well as an old water-course, in which direction 
alone, on the land side, an enemy could have been concealed; and it was 
therefore settled on. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s force now remained encamped near Dab to cover the 
construction of the fort. The progress of this work was at first retarded 
until Persian wheels could be set up to raise from the river the water that 
was requisite for the building operations. The picquets were not molested 
owing to the troops having cleared away the bushes and inequalities of 
ground for some distance round camp. 

As it appeared probable that some attempt might be made at night 
to burn some of our villages in the Do&ba by parties of Mohmands from 
the hills, it was deemed advisable to place a detachment nearly midway 
between Dab and Shabkadar, and Major Fisher, Commanding 15th Irregular 
Cavalry, was therefore ordered out from Péshiwar with a 120 sabres, and 
posted near the village of Mian Khal, about 4 miles to the east of the camp, 
and further strengthened by a detachment of 2 companies of the Guide Corps. 

On the 26th November Sadat Khan moved to Gandao, about 20 
miles north of Shabkadr, where a meeting took place to determine what 
measures should be adopted, and application was made for assistance to the 
chief of Bajawar, who joined him on the' 80th November with a large 
body of followers. On the nights of the 28th and 29th November, parties 
of Mohmands eluded our cavalry patrols and attacked on the former night 
the village of Uchwéla, and on the latter, that of Mirzai in the Doaba. 
From Uchwala they only contrived to carry off some bullocks; but at 
Mirzai they killed two men at a sugar-mill, and wounded others, besides 
carrying off some property from houses in the outskirts of the place. On 
neither of these occasions did they obtain possession of the villages, but made 
a hasty retreat when the inbabitants commenced firing. 

Large patrols of cavalry from Mian Khel, Shabkadr, and Mata were kept 
on the move along the frontiers throughout the night ; but the numerous 
savines, and the very broken nature of the ground, rendered it impossible 
to prevent parties passing through the country. 

On the night of the 29th November, a party of Mohmanda burned 
a village in the Khalil district to the south of the Kasbal river, between 
Peshawar and the hills, belonging to a Syad, who was at variance with 
the Arbabs in his neighbourhood, and the civil authorities had reason to 
suppose that this was ans by the Mohmands at the instigation of these 
Arbabs, in order to induce a belief on our part that the Mohmands were 
as hostile to themselves as to the people of Doaba, which was very fat from 
being the case. Meanwhile strong fatigue parties were engaged in raising 
the fortification of the Michni fort. 

After the 2nd December the gathering of the Mchmands increased so 
considerably in numbers that Sir Colin Campbell deemed it right to draw 
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in Major Fisher from Mian Khél, and to keep up the communication 
between his camp and Shabkadr by strong patrols of Cavalry, upon 
whom aleo devolved the ay of protecting the camels at graze. 

The same reason cau the General to reinforce Captain Jackson at 
Mata, making up his strength to three companies of Gorkhas and two 
companies of Guides, in all 415 bayonets, 320 sabres, and two 9-pr. guns. 

On the 7th December Sadat Khan suddenly moved out of the gorge in 
the hills, opposite the front of the camp, towards the right, and in a very 
short space of time occupied the range of hills with 4,000 footmen 
and geome 80 or 100 Sowars, and threatened Major Fisher who was occupied 
in guarding the camels. The General immediately moved out of camp 
with a troop of Cavalry of the Guide Corps, two guns, and two companies 
of Infantry to cover the return of this party. 

This force waited till sunset, and then retired very slowly to prevent the 
enemy taking up his ground with the advantage of daylight. However, 
he declined to follow owing to the practice of Captain Carleton’s artillery, 
which was the admiration of every one. During this time the hills to the 
westward in the neighbourhood of Dab had also been strongly occupied by 
the enemy; and a party of about 200 men came down to the left bank of 
the Kabal river, immediately in rear of the camp. Orders were then sent 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield, at Peshawar, to march at once with the 
58rd, and Major Waller's Troop of Horse Artillery. 

On the 8th December 1851, at noon, the post at Mata was attacked by 
Sadat Khan with from 4,000 to 5,000 men. Captain Jackson man- 
agod the affair particularly well; and without a casualty on his side, drove 
the enemy back with loss and in the greatest disorder. Lieutenant Simeon 
commanded the two guns of No. 17, Light Field Battery, with great credit, 
and made admirable practice, and Captain Garstin, of the 66th Gorkhas, 
and Lieutenant Miller, of the Guides, commanded their respective detach- 
ments in a creditable manner. The conduct of Sikandar Khén, the head- 
man of Mata, was particularly worthy of notice; he turned out with some 
800 matchlocks, showed his own standard, thereby thoroughly compromising 
himself on our side, and rendered the most efficient assistance. 

All this day reports were rife that the Chief of Bajawar was collecting 
men in Pindiali in great numbers. 

Orders were sent in the afternoon to Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield to 
. collect what troops he could to meet him, and to send into Peshawar for 
a detachment of Her Majesty’s 61st Regiment. His force accordingly 
bivouacked for a few hours and then marched at 4 a. mM. to Shabkadr, on 
which the enemy altered his intention, and the point of attack was to be Sir 
Colin Campbell’s camp at Dab. 

Orders were accordingly sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield to detach 
& company to Mata, and to march with the remaining 5 companies, 
Her Majesty’s 53rd Regiment, and Major Waller’s Troop of Horse Artillery, 
and take the enemy in flank, while Sir Colin Campbell engaged them till 
his arrival. Agreeably to these orders Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield joined 
at 3p. u.,on the 9th, his Infantry having marched 42 miles in 30 hours, 
and his Horse Artillery 30 in 24. 

This accession of strength at once told on the enemy, and after much 
consultation, instead of attacking, the gathering broke up, and Sadat Khana 
decamped to Gaudao and then to LalpGra, 
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The fort, meanwhile, progressed rapidly, and was completed at the end of 
December, and the force was then withdrawn to Péshawar; a garrison of 12 
European gunners, 60 Sowars, 15 Irregular Cavalry, and 3 Companies 7 let 
Native Infantry being left under Captain Hicks; 1 Company of Sappers 
under Lieutenant Boulnois, who was kuled on the 15th January 1862. 

In the following July 1852, the Michn1 and Panjpao Mohmands, exiled 
from house and lands, and cut off from trade and all communication with 
the plains, tendered submission and prayed for restoration to their fiefs. 
They were restored on condition of paying a yearly tribute of Re. 600 for 
Michni and Rs. 200 for Panjpao; and did not eu uently give cause for 
dissatisfaction, and remained in enjoyment of their fief, which, however, is 
just within range of the guns of the Shabkadr fort. 

The Michni Mohmands did not again overtly misbehave as a tribe until 
the autumn of 1854, when the Chief, Rahimdad, fled from Péshawar, whither 
he had been summoned, and under such circumstances flight was tantamount 
to rebellion. 

Accordingly, in September 1854, a force, consisting of 5 howitzers, 2 
mountain guus, 2 Companies Sappers, 1 Squadron Native Cavalry, 200 
British Infantry, 2 Regiments Native Infantry under Colonel Boileau, moved 
out from Péshawar to Michni. 

It was found that some Mohmands had fled with Rahimdad, and tnat 
some stood by their lands and were willing to pay their share of the tribute, 
and professed allegiance; it also appeared that Rahimdad’s party held 
three important villages on the neighbouring range of bills which command- 
ed the Kaba! river, and dominated over the inhabitaats and the plain of 
Michni. From these places, the Mohmands fired on the troops as they 
moved along the open ground, and these villages were consequently de- 
stroyed. A settlement of the Micbni fief was then made. ‘The faithful 
Mohmands who stood by their lands were permitted to remain on condition 
that they continued to pay their quota of the tribute; the lands of those 
who fled were farmed out and assessed with revenue. Towards the close of 
1854 Rahbimdéd appeared at Pésh&war under a safe conduct to pray for 
restoration to the fief, but as he did not, and indeed could not, offer any 
security for good conduct, he was eent back across the frontier and forbidden 
to re-enter British territory. 

The Pandiali Mohmands continued to misbehave, committing the follow- 
ing raids on British territory :— 

On the 20th January 1855, 30 of them attacked the village of Garhi 
Nasir, and wounded 2 of the villagers. 

On the 20th January 1855, a party of unknown strength carried off 57 
goats and sheep from the grazing ground after a skirmish with the police 
and troops. 

On the 21st February 1855, a party of Mohmands came down, and on the 
11th March 1855, 20 Mohmands came to Shabkadr. after some mischief, and 
2 of them were captured. 

On the 14th March 1855, 30 Mohmands carried off 40 bullocks from the 
village of Mata. 

In March 1855, when Sirdar Ghulam Haidar Kha&n was at Peshawar, he 
interceded with the Chief Commissioner for the restoration of the Mohmand 
chiefs to favour, and the Amir himeelf afterwards, in a letter to Colonel 
Edwardes, interceded for Rahimdad, and there is no doubt, therefore, that 
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the Mohmands had pressed their case very urgently on the Kabal GQoy- 
ernment. 

“Bat,” says Colonel Edwardes in remarking on this interference, “ it 
“ would be obviously a weak policy for us te pursue to yield to such repre- 
“ gentations. It would be strengthening the Kabal Government at our own 
“ expense, and positively holding out encouragement to hungry tribes to dis- 

. “turb the frontier for the sake of being bought off. These ‘black-mail 
« jaghirs’ which have been forfeited by the Mohmand chiefs are of very 
“ancient date, being popularly called grants of the kings of Delhi, and more, 
“« perbaps, worth the while of a Delhi Government to give. But we are not 
‘go weak as to fear these tribes, and the very strength and rigidity of our 
‘‘ administration render it impossible that such ‘jaghirs’ can be held under us 
“for more than a few years at a time by any border chief; he will not be 
‘either commonly grateful or commonly wise; he will be sure to run counter 
“to us shortly, and bring up the question of confiscation once again. This 
‘‘ was the way with Rahimdad Khan. He was quiet for a year or two under 
‘us, then in rebellion for two years, then forgiven and reinstated, and quiet 
“for a year and a half more, then in rebellion again, and if he be forgiven 
“again to-morrow, he will rebel next year. Thus life passes with nine parts 
“of the chiefs in Afghanistan, and they rather like the excitement of it. 
They do not understand our system of once out stop out. 

“ After careful consideration, therefore, of the ‘black-mail’ system”, 
continues Colonel Edwardes, ‘I do not think it answers on the Péshawar 
“ frontier, and however annoying it may be both to the local authorities and 
“to Government to have our frontier villages exposed to their raids, I believe, 
‘in the long run, it will be found the least evil to meet them with the civil 
“and military means at our disposal.” After the failure of Ghulam Haidar 
Khan’s intercession for them, the Mohmande were not long in continuing 
their raids. 

5B On the 24th March 1855, 300 Mobmands carried off 77 bullocks, 
and a skirmish ensued, in which 1 dufadar of Police and 1 villager were 
killed, and Ensign Bradford and 4 sepoys, 62nd Native Infantry, were 
wounded. 

On the 11th April 7855, 10 Mohmands came out of the hills, but the 
officer in command of the fort Shabkadr being informed went with some 
troops and drove the party back intw the hills. 

_ On the 5th May 1855, 400 Mohmands issued from the hills, and, being 
met by the troops of the fort, were driven back with a loss of 2 sepoys killed 
on our side. 

On the 6th June 1855, 15 Mohmands carried off 29 bullocks and 1 vil- 
lager from the village of Mata. 

On the 8th June 1855, a party carried off 25 bullocks from their grazing 

round. 
10° On the llth June 1855, 3 Mohmands carried off 200 bullocks and 1 vil- 
lager from their grazing ground. 

On the 2nd July 1855, 8 Mohmands came out from the hills to raid, but 
were driven back by the villagers and police. . 

On the 20th July 1855, 25 Mohmands carried off 70 goats, and wounded 
¥ villager on the high road. 

On the 30th July 1855, some Mobmands carried off 52 bullocks from their 
grazing ground, but were driven back by the troops from the fort. 
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On the 20th August 1855, a party attacked the village of Garhi Sadar 
and killed a villager. 

15 On the 30th August 1855, 6 Mohmands carried off 14 bullocks, and 
attacked the village of Mian [fea and wounded a villager. 

On the 5th September 1855, 200 Mohmands carried off 52 bullocks at 
graze before aid could be sent. 

On the 8th September 1855, 200 Mohmands came out of the hills, robbed 
and wounded a villager, and skirmished with the troops and police. 

18 On the 16th September 1855, a party of 300 Mohwiands came out of 
their hills and fired at the troops, who were turned out on their approach, 
wounding 2 sowars and 1 sepoy. 

At last Colonel Edwardes, the Commissioner, brought all these outrages to 
the notice of Government, and recommended that instead of restoring to 
them their allowances we should endeavour to punish them. 

Sirdar Ghulam Haidar Khan, in the beginning of the year, had in a gen- 
eral way undertaken to restrain the Mohmands, and, at all events, it had 
been ruled by the Most Noble the Governor General that, under the terms of 
the Peshawar treaty, we could not enter the K4&bal territory to retaliate on 
offending tribes without first seeking redress from the Kabal Government. 

Colonel Edwardes therefore recommended that the occasion of the raid of 
the 8th September be taken to call on the Amir of Kabal either to inflict 
summary punishment on the Pindiali Mohmands for the past and restrain 
them for the future, or else to intimate that he left them to be dealt with as 
we thought proper. 

‘“‘ There are many reasone,” says Colonel Edwardes, “ which would probably 
“make the Amir prefer punishing them himself, but should he not, I see 
“nothing for it but to take the pride out of them ourselves before these 
“raids grow by impunity to more serious proportions. 

“The task would by no means be an easy one, for the Pindiali valley 
“ig esteemed the most difficult of access on the frontier; but it isa 
“task to which our troops under a good commander are fully equal, 
“and which achieved will abundantly repay us by the terror it would 
“ strike.” 

With this report Colonel Edwardes submitted a memorandum and rough 
sketch drawn up by Lieutenant Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster 
General, showing the position of Pindisli valley and the nature of the country 
that our troops would have to traverse. From this it appeared that there were 
two routes into Pindisli, the Alikandi and the Saraho route, by the former of 
which the open valley and first large village of Pindiali is about 10 miles 
from our frontier village of Mata, where the camp would form, and by the 
latter about 14 miles from either Mata or the fort of Shabkadar. The All- 
kandi route, which is the shorter, has, however, two kotals (or ridges of the 
hills) to cross, one easy and one steep, whereas the longer one (which still is 
only an ordinary march) crosses only one easy kotal. Both roads are used by 
the Pindial1 horsemen. 

“Tt would not,” says Edwardes, “be enough, however, to go and destroy 
“Lighim and Dagh, the head quarters of the two chiefs of Pindialf; but 
‘Dara and Danishkul, each equal to Dagh in size aod strength, should 
“be levelled too. In fact every village of these Pindiali Mohmands, 
“who have so long harried our border and worried our garrisons at 
“Shabkadar and Abazaf, should be reduced to ruins. 
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“This cannot he done by a flying visit, such as we paid to Bort 
“in November 1853. It would be necessary to encamp in the valley 
“and stay there for a week or more, so as to let the Engineers blow up 
‘every town and wall, and the cattle of the force exhaust the crops 
* completely. 

“The actual strength of the Pindiali Mohmands is under 1,000 fighting. 
“men, but they would be assisted freely by every surrounding tribe; and 
‘the mere fact of a British force going up to Pindiali would be a 
‘¢ challenge to all upper Mohmands to come and try their strength with 
“the infidels ; to limit the expedition to a day, therefore, would hurry the 
“troops and make the punishment so trifling as to be not worth our while, 
‘and give the advantage in native estimation to the enemy; on the other 
“hand, a good force of 5,000 effective soldiers, secure and confident in 
“a good commander in occupation of the central village of the valley, 
“with afew days’ supplies in hand, the country to live on, and only a few 
“miles from its own base of operations, would laugh at any amount of 
“mountaineers that chose to descend and engage them, and would find 
‘that opportunity for striking a memorable blow which we have sought 
‘in vain in the open plains of Peshawar. 

“ Should, therefore, the Amir of Kabal leave us to deal with the Pindial1, 
“TI do strongly recommend that Government be solicited to sanction 
“an expedition on the efficient scale I have mentioned, and with reference 
“to the number of bayonets that would be required, that the opportunity 
“of the approaching relief of the Peshawar garrison be seized to carry 
“it out, otherwise the spring, when the wheat crops are high enough for 
“fodder (say the month of May) would have been perhaps the best season 
“of the year to choose. These, however, are points on which I only offer 
“‘a suggestion, and which General Cotton is far better able to decide should 
* Government think fit to leave them to hie discretion. In his hands I am 
‘quite sure that the most judicious military arrangements would be made 
“and carried out in the most effective manner.” 

Sir John Lawrence supported the recommendation of Colonel Edwardes 
to send a force to Pindiali. 

The Government, in their reply No. 165 of 18th December 1855, 
entirely concurred in their views of “the necessity which had arisen for 
‘‘ inflicting punishment on the tribe for their continued outrages upon our 
‘gubjecte and territory.” At the same time it was intimated that Her 
Majesty’s Government being then anxious to abstain from all hostilities 
which could possibly be avoided in this quarter, it was desirable that 
immediate action should be postponed. 

Nothing further, therefore, was attempted than to remonstrate strongly 
with the Amir on the indifference shown by his Government to these raids 
and annoyances. 

The remonstrance of the Government had effect as little in procuring 
the good offices of the Amir as it had on the behaviour of the Mobhmands; 
they never ceased raiding either when those representations were being 
made or afterwards. 

On the 26th October 1855, 10 Mohmands came out of the hills for a raid, 
and were driven back by the police. 

20 On the 11th November 1855, 12 Mohmands carried off 7 bullocks from 
the village of Marozai, and wounded 2 villagers. 
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On the 17th November 1855, a party carried off 3 bullooks from the 
village of Hasanzai, and wounded 1 villager. 

On the 27th November 1855, 30 Mohmands attempted to carry some 
cattle at graze, but were driven back by the police and troops. 

On the 28th November 1855, 16 Mohmands carried off 100 goats and 
sheep from the grazing ground, with the man in charge. 

On the 8th September 1855, 12 Mohmands carried off a man from the 
village of Chukri. 

25. On the lst January 1856, 40 Mohmands came from the hills, but were 
driven back by the troops and police. 

On the 7th January 1856, 12 Mohmands carried off 5 bullocks from 
the village of Ghaziband. 

On the 10th January 1856, 52 Mohmands attacked the village of Shab 
Kulali, killed 1 and wounded 2 men. 

On the 10th February 1856, 300 Mohmands came from the hills and 
skirmished with the troops and police. 

On the 22nd February 1856, 600 Mohmands came from the hills and 
skirmished with the troops and police. 

30. On the 8th May 1856, a party of Mohmands attempted to 
carry off some cattle at graze, but were driven back by the villagers and 

lice. 

On the 27th May 1856, a party of Mohmands carried off some cattle 
of the village of Khutki, which were recovered by the police, and the 
Mobmands driven back. 

On the 24th August 1856, 60 Mohmands came down to carry off some 
cattle at graze, but were driven back by the villagers and police. 

On the 21st October 1856, a party of Mohmands attacked some villagers 
of Mata, who had gone into the hills for stone, and killed 2 of them. 

On the 9th November 1856, a party of Mohmands wounded a villager 
near the village of Mata. 

35. On the 14th November 1856, a party of Mohmands carried off 200 
goats and sheep, and wounded | villager. 

On the 2nd January 1857, 15 Mobmands killed a villager of Mata 
Mogal Khel, who was grazing his cattle towards the hills,and carried off 
his cattle. 

On the 5th January 1857, 3 Mohmands waylaid and plundered 4 people 
of ic Doaba, as they crossed a ravine in British territory on the Mohmand 
border. 

On the 5th February 1857, ]00 Mobmande carried off 51 cattle belong- 
ing to the village of Satmara and Garhi Sadar, which were grazing to- 
wards the hills. 

On the 24th March 1857, 60 Mohmands carried off 25 bullocks belong- 
ing to the village of Mata Moghal Khel, and were carried off from the 
grazing ground by a party of Mohmands. 

40. On the 30th April 1857, 200 Mohmands made a raid on the Mata 
cattle, and were repulsed by the villagers, with the loss of 1 man killed 
and 2 wounded on our side, but no cattle carried off. 

On the 29th May 1857, a party of Mohmands waylaid a villager in 
British territory on the Mohmand border and killed him. 

On the 28th June 1857, 15 Mohmands carried off two boys of Shab- 
kadr, who were grazing cattle towards the hills. 
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43. On the 18th July 1857, 12 Mohmands killed a villager of Mata, who 
had gone towards the hills to cut grass and wood. 

These continual raids were made the subject of conversation by Sir John 
Lawrence with the Amir Dost Mahamad during his visit to Peshawar in 
January 1857, but were attended with no result. Preliminary arrangements 
were under discussion for the advance of a force to Pindiali, when the 
mutinies broke out in India, and our attention was more pressingly 
directed to other quarters. 

Notwithstanding that this rebellion of the sepoys gave them an 
excellent. opportunity of increasing their ‘annoyance, yet the Mobmands 
showed no signs of profiting by it; their raids continued, it is true, but 
they were not of a more formidable nature. 

But in the middle of August, a fanatical Kiinar Syad, named Syad 
Amir, after, in vain, endeavouring to raise the Khaibar against us, betook 
himeelf to the Mohmands of Michni. They received him with open arms, 
and gave him protection, while he sent incendiary letters and arms to the 
troops at Péshawar. 

On the 9th September, with the aid of the Shah Mansir Khel Mohmands 
and 40 or 50 rebel sepoys of the 51st Native Infantry, he made a night at- 
tack on the fort of Michni, but the garrison, being composed of a party of 
the Kalat-i-Ghilzai Regiment, were staunch; and beat them off. 

- The Mohmands were now in a state of the highest excitement, and sent 
the ‘fiery cross’ to all their neighbours, being evidently determined to strike 
a blow for the recovery of their fiefs. 

As there were no troops to move out against them, Colonel Edwardes 
considered it well to yield with as good grace as possible. He sent them 
word that they were just going the wrong way to work, and that if they 
wanted to gain their confiscated privileges they must render some marked 
service to Government, instead of adding to the embarrassments of a 
passing crisis. For instance, if they sent the fanatic Syad away and gave 
hostages for good conduct till the war was over, Colonel Edwardes said 
he would gladly ask Government to reinstate them, though not in such 
favourable terms as formerly. Believing Colonel Edwardes’ words, the 
Mohmands sent in their hostages to Péshawar, packed off the Syad un- 
ceremoniously, and sat down quietly to wait for the return of peace in 
Hindistan. And a few days after the news of the capture of Delhi 
having arrived, the crisis past over without any farther serious danger. 
Nevertheless the Mohmands evidently did not consider themselves bound 
‘to refrain from raiding, and this went on as before. ; 

On the 80th September 1857, 320 Mohmands came down from the hills 
and carried off 168 head of cattle from Satmara and Katozai at graze; the 
police and troops pursued, but were too late to recover the cattle. 

45. On the 4th September 1857, 4 Mohmands came down to raid, but were 
driven off. st 

On the 2lst September 1857, a party of Mohmands came into British 
territory for a raid. 

On the 12th October 1857, 500 Mohmands under Naoroz Khan, son of 
Sadat Khén, attacked the cattle at graze, and afterwards skirmished with 
the police and troops, 3 men of the latter being wounded. 

On the 5th November 1857, 400 Mohmands headed by Syad Amir, 
assisted by some Hindiistanis from the mutinied regiments, came down and 
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attacked the fort of Abazai; 1 sepoy,2 policemen, and 2 villagers were 
wounded. 

On the 19th September 1857, a party of Mobmands carried off a Hind& 
from British territory. 

50. On the 28th September 1857, a party of Mohmands carried off a Hinda 
of Shankargarh from the high road. 

On the 5th January 1858, a party of 6 Mohmands attacked a water-mill, 
and killed 1 and wounded 2 men. 

On the 21st January 1851, a party of 10 Mohmands attacked a house in 
the village of Marozai, and carned off a villager and some bullocks. 

On the 22nd January 1858, a party of Mohmands carried off 60 head 
of cattle of Shabkadr, with the villager in charge, from the grazing 

und. 

On the 14th February 1858, a party of 12 Mohmands attacked some 
villagers near Marozai, wounded 2 and carried off 1. 

55. On the 16th February 1858, 6 Mohmands attacked a water-mill, and 
wounded 4 men. 

On the 20th February 1858, 10 Mohmands attacked a house in the village 
of Lakhta, wounded a man and carried off Rs. 30 worth of property. 

On the 22nd February 1858, 2 Mohmands killed the servant of an officer, 
who was returning from Pésh&war to Shabkadr. 

On the 12th March 1858, a party of Mohmands attacked the village of 
Uchawala and carried off 2 bullocks. 

On the 11th April 1858, 4 Mohmands carried off 30 goats from the 
grazing ground of Mata. 

60. On the 18th April 1858, 4 Mohmands carried off 4 villagers, released 
8 at various distances on the road, and took 1 to the hills. 

On the 20th May 1858, 4 Mohmands carried off a donkey, the property of 
a villager of Mian Isa. 

On the 30th May 1858, 4 Mohmands came on a raid into British terri- 
tory, but were captured. 

On the 30th June 1858, 200 Mohmands carried off cattle from the 
grazing ground, were pursued by the mounted police, who recovered the cattle, 
and lost 50 bullocks, 1 horse killed, 1 sowar of mounted police wounded, 
1 horse wounded. 

On the 18th September 1858, a party of Mohmands robbed some travellers 
near Shabkadr. 

65. On the 10th October 1858, 8 Mohmands came into British territory and 
concealed themselves in a field. They attacked and wounded 5 villagers. 

On the 22nd October 1858, 2 Mohmands, one an absconded criminal, came 
on a marauding expedition into British territory, but were captured. 

On the 138th November 1858, 40 Mohmands attacked the cattle at graze, 
were attacked and driven off by the police, who lost 1 sowar of mounted 
police, and 1 horse wounded. 

On the 5th January 1859, 15 Mohmands attacked two servants of officers 
on duty in the fort of Shabkadr, who were returning from PéshSwar to 
the fort, and killed one and carried off the other. 

On the 2Ist January 1859, 4 Mohmands carried offs man from the 
roe of the village of Garhi Nazir. 
70.. On the 5th February 1859, 5 Mobhmands attacked a water-mill, and 
wounded 2 and carried off 1 man. . 
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On the $rd March 1859, 5 Mohmands carried off 40 goats from their 
grazing ground. 

On the 8rd March 1859, 6 Mohmands carried off 4 men from a water- 
mill. 

On the 15th March 1859, 8 Mohmands carried off the cattle of Shabkadr 
from the grazing ground; the villagers pursued and rescued the cattle, 
but 2 were wounded, and 1 carried off by the Mohmands. 

On the 10th April 1859, 400 Mohmands attacked the Mata cattle at 
graze, bat were resisted by the police, aided by the troops; 1 sepoy and 
2 horses were wounded. 

75. On the 8th June 1859, a party of Mohmands murdered a villager of 
Mian Isa, who had gone into the Mohmand hills. 

On the 25th June 1859, a party of Mohmands inveigled a villager 
into the hills, and carried him off. 

On the 30th August 1859, a party of Mohmands carried off some donkeys 
from near Shabkadr. 

On the Ist September 1859, 2 Mohmands carried off a villager from 
British territory. 

On the 26th October 1859, a party of Mohmands attacked a villager 
near the village of Lakhtu and wounded him. 

80. On the 28th September 1859, 15 Mobmands attacked a house in the 
village of Dab, killed 1 and wounded 2 villagers. 

On the 3lst December 1859, 200 Mohmands under Syad Amir attacked 
the village cattle guard and skirmished with the police, by whom the robber 
party were driven off, and 1 policeman and 2 villagers were wounded. 

On the 4th January 1860, a party of Mohmands under Syad Amir came 
down, and after skirmishing with the villagers, police, and Government 
troops, was driven off, with a loss of 1 sepoy wounded. 

88. On the 4th March 1860, 300 Mohmands attacked the Mata cattle at 
graze, but the villagers, police, and troops coming up to the rescue, a 
skirmish ensued, which lasted half the day, and in which 1 policeman was 
killed and 4 sepoys wounded. 

The obstinate perseverance evinced by this tribe in continuing their 
raids seemed to indicate a belief that we were either disinclined or 
unable to punish them, and the latter was openly stated by hill-men in 
our eervice. Major James was therefore under the necessity of again 
submitting the matter for the consideration of Government. In doing 
so he annexed a statement (given above) of outrages committed by the 
Pindiali Mohmands sioce the date of Colonel Edwardes’ despatch in 
1855, with the remark that, if the tribe was even then considered fit for 
punishment, this further list of crime would prove the necessity for active 
operations being undertaken as soon as possible. Within 5 years there had 
been 85 raids committed by parties of an average strength of 75, in which 
14 British subjects have been killed, 27 wounded, 55 carried off, and over 
1,200 head of cattle plundered. 

This was exclusive of 40 minor raids committed by parties of from 4 to 10 
roen, in which 85 British subjects have been killed or wounded, and 267 
head of cattle plundered. 

Knowing from experience how vain remonstrances have proved, it was of 
little use to look for assistance from the Amir; but as they were undoubtedly 
his subjects, Major James suggested that a final protest should be made to 
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His Highness from the head of the Government, in which he might be in- 
formed that some immediate steps must be taken to punish the tribe either 
from Jalalabad or Péshawar. Should His Highness’ reply not prove satis- 
factory, any delay in sending a force would provoke farther insult. 

In the meantime he proposed to make such arrangements ae would enable 
the troops to move out towards the end of April 1860, when the crope were 
ripe, and a more severe punishment could be inflicted on them than would be 
possible at other seasons. 

Notwithstanding this representation the Government did not consider it 
advisable to sanction an expedition to the Mohmand hills, and the authori- 
ties, in the absence of any adequate system of poste, were reduced to watch- 
ing the result of resolutely refusing to restore the confiscated jagirs, the 
cause of all these complications. 

About the 20th of March the first really hopeful sign of a satisfactory 
issue to this policy occurred. A messenger from Sadat Kh&n’s younger son 
and adopted heir, Naoroz Khan, brought a respectful petition to Major James, 
stating that by order of the Governor of Jalalabad Naoroz Khan had gone 
from Lalpira to Lowarghai in the Khaibar to punish the Shinwiris for the 
attempt made by one of that tribe on the life of Fateh Khan Khatak, while 
carrying despatches from Péshawar to Kabal; that he had sent in all the 
Shinwari maliks to Jalalabad to answer for the crime; had burnt the house 
of Momin who had done the deed ; and, lastly, that be would be glad to 
wait on him if assured of a safe conduct. 

This account of his service was a little exaggerated. Momin, who shot at 
Fateh Khan, happened to belong to the Khbojal Khel branch of the 
Shinw&ris of Lowarghai, who are next door neighbours to the Kh&n of 
Lalpira, and enjoy his protection to such an extent that they defy the rest of 
their clan. Momin’s assault on the English envoy was considered at Lalpara 
‘Can untoward event,” and, for the sake of appearances, the Khojal Khel 
maliks were seized by Naoroz Khan and sent in to Jalalabad. The house of 
Momin was also burnt down. But on Fateh Khan waiving his demand 
for retaliation, the Governor of Jalalabad released the maliks, pending the 
order of the Amir himself. Still there was enough of friendship in the part 
taken by Sadat Kh&n’s son in this matter to serve him as an introduction 
to the British authorities, and he showed good will in seizing the opportu- 
nity to volunteer a visit. 

There was not time to make a reference to Lahor; and believing that 
the forgiveness which had been shown to the Amir of Kabal would readily 
be extended by Goverament to his dependant at Lalpira, and that it would 
tend to the peace of our frontier to do so, Colonel Edwardes at once invited 
Naoroz Khan to come in if he desired an interview. 

Accordingly on the Ist of April be arrived, and humbly enough presented a 
‘nazr.” In return, “ziafat” for himself and his followers was sent him, 
and he was lodged in the best rooms of the Gorkhatri in the city. 

While Naoroz Khan was staying at Peshawar he received a letter from 
Nawab Khan of Pindiali, agreeing to any arrangement that might be made on 
his account ; and the terms of the letter showed both reliance and dependance. 

When business was opened Naoroz Kh&n expressed a desire to live on 
good terms with us, and to be considered a servant of the British Govern- 
ment; he said that if any satisfactory arrangement could be come to, he was 
ready to be responsible for the peace of the frontier. 
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Colonel Edwardes pressed him to explain his wishes, but he abstained 
from asking for anything, and the Commissioner was, therefore, »bliged to 
take the initiative and bring the matter to a practical point, saying he knew 
that, though he would not say so, he wished us to revert to the original 
status, and restore all ‘ jagirs’ (his father’s Nawab Khao’s and others’), which 
had been confiscated in consequence of misconduct. Naoroz admitted this, 
and his henchmen clapped their hands and shouted for joy at the bare men- 
tion of such excellent things. ‘ But,” replied Colonel Edwardes, “you 
‘had better dismiss that idea from your mind at once and for ever, as ex- 
“perience has shown that the principle of such concessions is bad. These 
‘(* jagirs’ were originally given by the kings of Delhi, with vast dominions 
“but little government, who were glad to pay the Mohmands for a peace 
“which they could not enforce. The British Government is strong and can 
“carry effectual punishment into the hills. The mere money is no consi- 
‘‘deration, and if the Mohmand ‘jagirdars’ had made a proper return for 
‘the ‘jagirs’, and adhered to their engagements, Government would have 
“ maintained the ‘ jagirs’ for ever. But as the Mohmands showed that they 
“could not be relied on, the ‘jagirs’ were resumed, and would never be 
“given back. If you ask me what motive is left to the Mohmands for 
“good conduct, I answer, self interest ; it is a good thing for the hill-men to 
“trade with the great market at Peshawar. It is ruinous to them to be 
‘‘shut out of it, and it must always be a source of strength to a Khan of Lal- 
‘‘ptira to be a friend to the British. And, lastly, if the Mohmands don’t 
“understand the benefits of peace and free intercourse, they can understand the * 
“argument of the bayonet ; the British Government will not tolerate these 
“aggressions any longer, and had called on the Amir of Kabal to put them 
“down; and.if he failed, a force would visit Pindiali and spend a month 
‘among the Mohmands, and be found very troublesome visitors; and that a 
“fire kindled at Pindial1 would probably extend to Lalpira. These are 
‘practical motives why you should behave well, even if you are not 
“paid for it; and if you and your father are willing to re-open friendly 
“relations on these terms, I am willing to advocate the measure.” 

The plainness of thie discourse made a due impression on the young Khan 
and his followers, and, though the abandonment of all hope of pecuniary 
reward was painful, yet they seemed fully aware that on the whole it was 
necessary to submit, and put an end to the aggressions on our border. 

Doubtless the Kabal Government contributed to this resolve by signi- 
fying its intention of interfering. The Government of Jalalabad - informed 
Colonel Edwardes that orders had been received from the Amir to hold the 
Mohmand chiefs responsible. The pressure therefore was from both Govern- 
ments, and could not be resisted. 

The question of ‘jagirs’ being disposed of, Naoroz Khan said, there were 
lands in the Khalil division of Péshawar which had long been mortgaged 
to some of the Michni Mohmands now in rebellion with Rahimdad Khan, 
and which the Khalil proprietors had quickly resumed. He wished to 
know whether the mortgages on these lands would be held good or not. 
Colonel Edwardes replied that if friendly relations were restored, of course 
our courts of justice would be open to the Mohmands, and would deal 
with such claims on their merits. 

The only other request the young Khan made, was for the release of 
all Mohmand prisoners, which the tribe would look for if the chiefs made 
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peace; but he was informed that all merely political prisoners would be 
set free, but criminals must be dealt with by the law. 

Naoroz Khan, after a visit of many days, left for Lalpira to communicate 
all that had been ssid to hie father. At parting he received a pair of 
Kashmir scarfs, and went sie fs much pleased. 

Some days after Colonel Edwardes received letters from Sidat Khan 
and Naoroz Khan, whose tone was friendly and earnest, and though Sadat 
Kh&n did not offer to come in person, he declared himself responsible for 
the conduct of the tribe. He expressed the old hope that his son might 
be treated liberally, and the ‘vakil,’ Ahmad Jan, who brought the letters, 
said it was Sadat Khan’s wish that Naoroz Kh&n should reside in the 
Péshawar valley, of course, on a ‘ jagir,’ and be the responsible medium of all 
communications with the Upper Mohmands. 

This sounded reasonable enough, and there are tribes and chiefs, doubt 
less, with whom such a simple arrangement would be satisfactory. But 
the thing had been tried with this tribe and failed; we had shaken off the 
lien of the Chief of Lalpira on the plains of Péshéwar, and Colonel Edwardes 
strongly advised that it be not imposed again. “It would,” he said, “only 
“lead to future trouble. We can be as hberal to the Khan as we please, 
“without giving him any rights. We can make him presente when he 
“comes to see us, and show ourselves not ungrateful for good offices. 
“ Both parties in the long run will be gainers by such relations.” 

He therefore recommended— 

lstly.—That Government should accept the assurance of Ssdat Khao, 
Chief of Lalpira, and his son, Naoroz Kh8n, and overlook all past causes 
of hostility. 

2ndly.—That the blockade against the Mohmands should be raised, and 
the tribe be free to resort to our territory, individual notorious criminals 
being, of course, responsible to the tribunals. 

8rdly.—That Nawab Khan, Chief of Pindiali, and all his branch of the 
tribe, be included in the amnesty. 

4thly.—Tbat such of the Michni Mohmands as went out with Rahimdad 
Khan be also included on the same terms. 

bthly.—That no confiscated land or ‘jagir’ be given to any one. 

6th/y.—That all Mohmands who may have been apprebended during 
the blockade, merely because they belonged to a hostile tribe, and not 
taken in the commission of crimes or raids, be released on payment of the 
reward given for their capture. . Me: 

Meanwhile, Edwardes sent to Sadat Kh&n the reply, of which, as it is 
a model for such answers, I give a translation— . _ 

“I have received your letter, and as I have no desire to injare you in 
“any way, I can assure you that the coming in of your son Naoroz Khan 
“was a ereat pleasure to me. From all he said, and from all you wnte, I 
“believe you sincerely desire to put an end to the disturbances on the 
“Mohmand frontier, and to come to friendly terms. I have this day 
“addressed my own Government in your favour, and asked that your past 
“ offences may be forgiven and bygones be bygones, and as your son Naoroz 
“ Khan undertakes to be responsible for the rest of the Mohmand maliks, 
“such as Nawab Khan of Pindisli and others, I have recommended that the 
“ pardon be extended to all other Mohmands (except such individuals as 
“ may be known to have committed murder or other serious crimes, which 
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“ Justice must take notice of), and that the blockade be taken off, and the 
« Mobmands be admitted to come and go, and trade in the Peshawar valley, 
‘ For I conceive it is beyond my discretion to forgive and condone an old 
“standing enmity like this, though I have every hope tbat Government 
‘ will listen to my representations. 

“ As to any jagire that have been confiscated, I do not think it at all 
“ advisable that they should be released ; for they will only be a future bone 
“ of contention.. Whoever sits on a barren hill side, and enjoys a fine estate 
‘Cin the plain below for doing nothing, must necessarily get’ wind in his 
“head. He thinks he owes it to his own strength ; and the fears, not the 
“generosity of Government. So after a year or two he gets full and proud, 
‘and rebels; and then the whole fight comes over again; and the tribe 
‘is plunged into war to please him, and many lives are lost. In short, 
“ jagirs in the plain are not good for the men on the hills, and they will 
“ never be given with my consent. Don’t think I say this for the sake of 
“the money. Toa great Government the sum is of no consequence; but 
‘it is bad for the administration. If there be any Mohmand mortgages 
“in the hands of our subjects, the Mohmands will be free to sue in our 
“‘ Coarts, where every justice will be done them. And as to any prisoners 
“in our jails, to please you, I will release every Mohmand who has been 
“seized merely because he was a Mohmand, on consideration that he 
‘‘ pay whatever reward was given for his own seizure. But no highway- 
‘man, or murderer, or other criminal will be released; justice must take 
‘its course with such offenders. 

“ My friend, I have spoken my mind out, for it is best to be plain. For 
“the rest I desire the honor, and welfare, and strength of you and your 
“family, and I conceive that they will be better served by the friendship 
“than by the enmity of the British Government.” 

After the submission of Sadat Khan and Nawab Khan, who came in to 
Major James, the Mohmands desisted from troubling our border, until the 
occasion of the Ambela expedition in 1863, when the emissaries of the 
Akhin of Swat were sent all over the hills bordering on the Péshawar 
valley ; but were only successful in creating open disturbance among these 
Mohmands. Sultan Khan, son of Sadat Kh&n, owned the Akhin’s religious 
supremacy, and was moreover ill.disposed towards us ; he was a man of bad 
character altogether,— began life by murdering his eldest brother, and was 
often at feud even with his own father. Collecting a body of Mohmands, 
who were joined by a miscellaneous rubble of Safis, Bajawaris, and the like, 
he came down on the 5th December 1863. 

This party, about 3,000 strong, was met by Captain Earle, with a force 
of 55 sabres, 6th Bengal Cavalry, under Lieutenant Bishop, and 100 bayo- 
nets, Native Infantry, at about one and a half mile from the Shabkadar 
‘fort. The Mohmands were posted upon a slight eminence, and the British 
force advanced with the infantry in skirmishing order, and the cavalry 
divided on either flank by the enemy from a considerable distance. At 
about 500 yards the enemy opened fire and the cavalry charged, killing 
7 or 8, and wounding about 20 others. On this, the enemy retired to the 
low range of hills out of British territory, and the force returned to camp, 

ving them to carry off their killed and wounded. : 

Our loss was one wounded, and Lieutenant Bishop was killed while 
charging at the head of his men. 
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Upon information of the probability of this raid being received atPésbs- 
waron the night of the 4th, 100 Irregular Cavalry were at once des- 
atched to the fort of Shabkadar ; but they did not arrive in time to take part 
in the above affair, and a further re-inforcement of s equadron of Irregular 
Cavalry, under Colonel Jackson, was then sent out. 

The boldness with which this raid was perpetrated, in broad day-light, 
and, apparently, more with the object of attacking our troops than of plun- 
dering, warned the authorities that another attempt would probably be 
made, and this proved to be the case; for on the 2nd January 186}, a atill 
larger body came down. Before, however, describing the affair which fol- 
lowed, it may be noted that the garrison of Shabkadar had been increased 
to the following strength :— 

Officers. Non-Commic- 


sioned Officers 
and men. 

ith Battery, R. A. 2 49 3 guns. 
7th Hussars ve oe 5 140 
2nd Bengal Cavalry a 5 | 
6th Ditto ditto ... ‘a 1 95 
8rd Battalion, Rifle Brigade ... 27 69) 
2nd Gorkha Regiment i 7 453 
4th Sikh Infantry og 1 93 

Total .. 49 1,752 


After the defeat of the Mohmands, on the 5th December, they retreated to 
Regmena and Gandao. At the first place Sultan Mahamad took up his 
position with about 400 men, and Naoroz occupied Chingai with 300 more. 

Saltan Mahamad was accompanied by a band of Mtlas from Ningrahar, 
who assisted him in collecting the tribes with the avowed object of carry- 
ing on a religious war. Their success in stirring up the Mohmands after 
the action of the 5th was not great at first. Occasional accessions of small 
bodies under Mtlas, and a few absconded criminals, were received; but 
it was not until the 3lst December that the importunities of the priests 
and the efforts of Siltan Mahamad and Naoroz collected a miscellaneous 
assemblage as follow :— 


Baizai Mohmands wa ae .. 600 
Khwaizal _,, Sh ‘iis ... 1,000 
Halimzai _,, a am ... 1,500 
Asaf Khor ,, be ile ... 200 
Priests, Shalm&nis, Safis, Ghilzats, &c. ... 5600 

Total ..» 3,800 


On the evening of the lst January 1864, these numbers were augmented 
by the arrival of 800 more Baizais under Mahamed Khan, and 500 more 
Halimzais, under Naoroz Khan. Having assembled this force, Saltan 
Mahamad consulted with the leaders, osz., Naoroz, Fateh Khin Hazar Khan!, 
Mahmfd Khan, Mahamad Didar, &c., and it was resolved to move out and 
attack the British force stationed at Shabkadar. Aocordingly, on. the 
morning of the 2nd January, the Mohmands left their encampments, aod 
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debouching about 11 a. mu. by the gorge north-west of Shabkadar gradually 
formed up in the form of a crescent on the plateau about 2 miles from the 
fort. 

The British under the command of Colonel Macdonell, c. B., Rifle Brigade 
(consisting, as above stated, of 3 guns, 460 sabres, and 1,230 bayonets) at 
once turned out ; but as it: was not likely the Mohmands woald venture very 
far from the hills , Colonel Macdonell first let them form up at their leisure, 
By 2p. a. they seemed fully collected, and then Colonel Macdonell, in order 
to tempt them td leave the plateau, occupied the village of Badi Shambur 
with one company of the Rifle Brigade and one Company of the 2nd Gorkhas, 
and posted a squadron of cavalry on the Michni road to induce the enemy’s 
skirmishers to take the plain. The mancuvre was partially successful ; the 
enemy threw forward his centre and nght; on this the cavalry charged 
the latter and drove it back on the centre, and the artillery baving taken 
up a position on the left front of Badi Shambir, raked them with some effect, 
The infantry was then advanced from the right, covered by skirmishers, 
and the enemy at once fled in utter disorder. 

The loss on the side of the British was 2 men killed and 16 wounded ; 
that of the enemy was 40 killed and about twice that number wounded. 

Naoroz Khan commanded the enemy’s right, and led his men against 
our cavalry ; the centre was directed by Mahmid Khan; and Mahamad 
Didar and Siltan Mahamad and Fateh Khan remained with a reserve of 
1,000 to 1,500 men some distance behind on some rising ground. 

The Mohmands were much dispirited by this defeat, and, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Malas, dispersed to their homes. 

It is believed that Sher Ali Khan, the newly appointed Amir of Kabal, 
did not discourage this aggression, particularly as one of his wives wasa 
daughter of Sadat Khan. Pressed by the Commissioner on the point, his 
succession having been shortly before acknowledged by our Government, he 
thought it necessary to make an effort in an opposite direction, and accord- 
ingly sent his son, Sirdar Mahamad Ali Khan, by Jalalabad, to eject 
Ses Khan and replace him with the son of his former rival Torabaz 

én. 

Sadat Khan and his son Naoroz Khan were carried off prisoners to Kabal ; 
the old Khan was afterwards released and died soon after; Raza Khan 
then took possession of Lalpira, which he considerably strengthened. He 
was attacked by Saltan anda body of Mohmands; but he repulsed them 
with heavy loss, and Saltan then wandered about amongst the Mohmands, 
trying to invite them either to assemble and retake Lalpira or to commit 
raids upon the British border. In August 1866, he was joined by some 
of the chiefs of the Khwaizai and Baizai sections, who had lost friends in 
the former attack in Lalptra. Their object in coming together appears to 
have been two-fold ; lst, to retake Lalptira, and, in the event of failure, 
(2ndly) to punish some of the Mohmand Tarakzai villages above Michni, 
and close the caravan routes by Karapa and Tartara to Peshawar. 

When some 4 or 5,000 men had collected, dissensions broke out, fermented 
by our ally Nawab Khan Tarakzai Mohmand, Chief of Pindial1. Of the 
Mohmand sub-divisions, the Tarakzais from about Michni and also of Pin- 
diall sided with Reza Khin’s party. Sultan Khan found adherents amongst 
the Baizais and Khwazais of Gandao, and also in that portion of the Halimzal 
section who are not followers of Ahmad Sher Malik of Mardana in our terri- 
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ait near Shabkadar. But all these came to nothing, and beyond petty 

raids the Mohmands have not given trouble since, except in the case of the 
dastardly murder of Major MacDonald in March 1873 (oide Micbni). 
(Ahmad Sher, Lumsden, Lewis, Macgregor, Edwardes, James, Campbell, Earle, 
Macdonell.) 

MOKAM— 
A ravine in Ytsafzai, formed by branches from the Sinawar, Alfshér, 
Malandari, and Garé Mountains, which all unite at Rustam, and then flow 
through the Sidiim valley to Mohib, where it joins the marshy tract of 
the Gadr Rid. (Bellew, Lumsden.) 

MOMA KOT— 
A village in the Khetr&in valley, situated near the head of the valley, 
(Manjwel Sham), 14 miles from Rakni, 8 miles from Rankan Kot, and on 
the left bank of the Rakni stream, which is here perennial. It is rec- 
tangular in shape, and has two small towers. The entrance ie in the aouth- 
ern face. 

The country is open on all sides; to the east the lowest slopes of the under- 
features of the Ek Bhai hill melt away about 14 to 2 miles from the 
town. About 5 miles from the town, west by south, is the mouth of the 
Chang pass. 

The residents of Moma Kot have a feud with Jamsl Khan and the 
Laghari tribe, which, though now dormant, might break out afresh on 
a favourable opportunity presenting itself. The circumstances are as fol- 
lows: In 1863, some Khetrans and Masa Khéls killed 2 Lagharis. Jamal 
Khan then assembled a large body of 1,000 men, 850 Lagharis, 150 Gur- 
chanis. Despatching an advanced guard of 20 men, he marched over the 
Kala Roh down to the head of the Rakni valley near Moma. Some of 
the inhabitants of Moma Kot making themselves obnoxious to the advanced 
guard, and threatening to send word to put the Misa Khbéls on the alert, 
two were seized and killed, and Jamal Kh&n’s party thus baffled by intima- 
tion of his plans having got wind, returned empty-handed. 

The residents of Moma Kot threatened reprisals, but on its being proved 
that the party by whom the murders had been committed were composed 
mostly of Lagharis residing within British territory, and perhaps afraid 
of incurring the displeasure of the British Government, and being advised 
by their own chief not to retaliate, sent to say they would desist from 
taking Laghéri lives. (Uavidson). 

MORA— 
A pass leading from the Baizai Division, Yasafzai, Péshawar district, into 
Swat over the western shoulder of the Mora Mountain. It is considerably 
steeper than the Malakand, and the road over it into Swat is longer by 4 
miles ; it rises by a zigzag path right to the top of the hill, which is higher 
than the Malakand and not so easy, though the road is used daily by 
traders from Baizai and Yisafzai. 

The road over the pass is commanded by two spurs, one on each side, but, 
as they run down from the crest, they could easily be crowned by Light 
Infantry. 

The face of the hill to the right and left is encumbered with fragments of 
rocks and is difficult for footmen, but there is a pathway which leads from 
the foot of the Kotal over the range a little to the left of the regular road, 
and which is dignified with the name of the Charat Pass; it is, however, 
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- only practicable for footmen. At about a third of the way down from the 

summit there is a good spring by a plane tree, a little beyond which the 

: road passes the hamlet of Nal Banda, and then winds for 3 miles along the 
lower features of the Moré hills, entering the valley of Swat at Thana. 

The pass is probably not very easy, but still practicable for laden animals 
with light loads. 

The direct road from Péshawar to the foot of the pass in the cold season 
is to cross the Kabal river by the bridge-of-boats on the Shabkadar road and 
ford the Swat river at Tarangzii, then march to Jalala next day to Lank- 
hor, and the day following to a spot about 2 miles above Kasima, where a large 
black rock stands in the open plain on the left bank of the Paliravine, where 
there is plenty of water in the ravines, and good open encamping-ground for 
troops. From this to Mor& Banda at the foot of the pass is 14 miles, 
the first half to Pali along the bottom of a deep ravine, where the road 
enters the Pali valley and, crossing out of the ravine to Sher Khana, again 
crosses and skirts the hills to the left for 2 miles, after which it again 
crosses two branch ravines and arrives at Mora Banda at the west end of the 
Bazdara valley. This is the best ground for encampment, but it is broken 
and commanded by different spurs. 

The Mora Ghar Mountain is a fine hill lying between Swat and Baizai. 
It is about 12 miles long and 6,000 feet in elevation. On the south 
side, though ita sky line is pretty level, its slopes are of an exceedingly im- 
practicable nature, being composed of high rocks and covered with scrub wood. 

There are, however, many hamlets of Gijars on it, who graze their cattle 
and produce large quantities of ghee. 

This mountain is the commencement of the western spur from the Ilam 
range, which, running out west to the Swit river, divides Swat proper from 
British territory. It receives a slight coating of snow in the winter. 
(Lumsden, Bellew, Raverty, Lockwood, Macgregor.) 

MORA BANDA— 
A village in Sam Baizai, Swat, at the south foot of the Mor& Pass. There 
are no supplies here, but water is procurable. The country is hilly, rough, 
and raviny. (Lumsden) 

MORANJ— 
A large plain in the Mari hills, extending about 12 or 14 miles from 
east to west, and a mile to 2 miles from north to south. It is bounded 
north by a low range of hills running between the Vatakri plain (or the 
Kaha range) and the Suliman range; south by the Barug Hill, Phailawar 
plain, and in its south-west portion, by a part of the Siah Koh; east by 
the Drigal range; and west by hills connecting the Slah Koh with the 
Nandi Vangak Hills. 

Its land is arable and particularly fertile, though it is now lying waste 
and uncultivated. It is watered by the Kaha, which runs throughout its 
length west to east, and in the north-east part of the plain another branch 
of this stream, rising in the Khetrén country, runs into it. In the 
north-east portion of the plain are two old Darkani forts, with sides of 
35 yards, now dilapidated, made of bouldera heaped on each other. The 
Durkants were ejected from these some 200 years ago by the Maris, and 
have taken up their abode in Dragal. 

Moranj is a camping ground en route from Barkhan to the Derajat. 
Water, fodder, and firewood in abundance. 
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The climate of Moran) is like that of the Sham, but somewhat cooler, 

This plain is covered to a great extent with low jungle, and possesses 
abundance of running water, and might be cultivated from one end to the 
other. Two streams join here to form the Kaha, one from the Séliman 
range by Rakni and Chacha-ka-Kot, the other from the north-west from 
Barkhan. (Davidson, Tucker.) 

MORANJ— 
A small stream in the Bozdar country, rising in the Kaora hill, a watershed 
between the Lani and Drig, and, passing through the valley of this name, 
it falls into the Drag at the south-east corner of Pathan Kachi. 

The Moranj valley, which is about 5 miles from the Pathsni Kachi, is 
cultivated by the Gialsherani clan. Its soil is good, but owing to a scarcity 
of water does not produce good crops. Its water-supply being dependent 
on the Moranj stream, which only fills after rainfall in the lower hills (Baga 
and Daolah). (Davidson.) 

MORAR— 
A pase in the Bagti hills, leading from the Maza&ni valley into the Marao 
plain. It is on the direct line between Harand and Dera Bigti, and was 
formerly traversed by caravans. 
MOTI SHAH— 
A village in the Utman Khél country, 2 miles from Nawadand, turning out 
70 fightingmen. (Turner.) 
MULA-GAON— 
A small village of Lower Dawar, a quarter of a mile west of Haidar Khel; 
peopled entirely by Syads, and containing only 30 houses and 3 Hindi 
shops; it is walled and flanked by four towers. (Norman.) 
MULAGARH— 
A mountain in Tira situated between the Tira and Bara rivers on the crest 
of the main range. No European has ever visited this hill. It looks from 
a distance to be tolerably level on its summit, but a distant view of a moun- 
tain is too deceptive to be taken as guide. Captain Tucker is the only 
European that has approached it, and he says it attains a height of from 
7,000 to 8,000 feet, and overlooks the whole of Tird. Its summit is reported 
and appears to be very flat, and to offer an almost unlimited number of 
building sites; great portions of its sides and crest are thickly wooded, and 
it abounds in water. Its forests consist for the most part of ‘shisham’ 
and fruit trees, but no pine; cultivation is carried on in parts almost to the 
summit. It belongs to the Firoz Khél, Daolatzai, Orakzais. - 

Captain Tucker points out the suitability of this hill for a sanitarium, 
and perhaps rightly so as far as climate and natural features are concerned, 
but whether viewed from a military, rolitical, or financial view, the idea 
seems to me insensate. (Zucker, Macgregor.) 

MOLA GURIS— 
A tribe of Yaghistan who inhabit the north slopes of the Tatara Mountain 
on the Pesh&war frontier. Very little is known of them. They number only 
about 500 families, but are notorious as thieves, many of the robberies in 
the Péshawar cantonment being laid to their charge. They are supposed to 
be settlers from amongst the Mohmands, and to this day they are one with 
them in policy. It had been said also that they originally came from the 
Orakzais, but the only fact which gives color to this is the existence of a 
Milagarh Mountain in the Orakzai country. They are in possession of the 
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Tatara route, and during the Afghan campaign Mackeson entered into ar. 
rangements with them, by which they bound themselves to keep this route 
open if required. 
Their residences are— | 
I,—Barki Khanai, or Baradara 2 
1I.—Shabid Miana Belonging to the Jalalabad district 


Ill.—Jowara Miana under the Khan of Lalpira. 
IV.—Dwara Miana 

V.—Smaka Barai On the Khalil border, British Ter- 
VI.—Mirdadand ritory. 


The Milagini tribe is noted for thieving, and although not a very impor- 
tant one, members of the tribe are often engaged in cantonment thefts, and 
the Shalm&nis and ShinwSris of Lohargai have to pass through the Mila- 

is with their spoil from the Peshawar valley. 

On the 26th March 1866, Mr. MacNab, Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, 
submitted a list of a dozen thefts committed in the cantonments and city 
of Peshawar from the beginning of 1865 to date in which men of the 
Malagtri tribe bad been associated, all of an essentially petty nature, 
and proposed that a blockade of the Milagtris be established, to be 
raised when they paid a fine of Rs. 500. The Milagiris were consequently 
blockaded till they paid up the above fine. (Bellew, Macnabb, Ommaney.) 

MULA KHEL— 
A dependent section of the Orakzai clan, who inhabit the outer spurs 
of the Samanagarh, south-west of Hangi. They can muster 700 fighting- 
men. ‘They are Siinis and Samal in politics. Their cultivation is depend- 
ent on rain. They have a feud of long standing with the Mahamad 
Khel. They live in Tira on the Khasha river. ‘hey have 6 villages, 
which are quite open to attack, and they are quite dependent on us for 
their existence. (Coke, Canagnari.) 
MULAWALI KACH — 
A hamlet in the Kobat district, situated on a beach on the right bank of 
the Indus, 14 miles below Rokwin and just below the Milawali nala, which 
rises at Bangali Sir. Mdalawali Kach is the grazing ground and residence 
of the people of Rokwan in the hot season. The boundary pillar between 
the Saéghris and Bangi Khél was placed in 1871 on the left or upper bank 
(pe the Molawali nala, which puts this Kach in the Bangi Khél limits. 
83.) 
MOLAZaAI— 
A village in the Khalil division of Pésh&war, 7 miles north-west of Pésha- 
war Fort. It contains 67 houses, (Lumsden.) 
MULAZAI— 
A village in Marwat division, Banii, but situated south of the Batan! range, 
6 miles from Dara Bain, 16 miles north of Tank, 4 miles from mouth of 
the Gilhara Pass. It used to be considered a very insubordinate village, 
and in 1851 a party of police stationed in it was cut up, but the inhabit- 
ants have since been well-behaved. The Bain Dara Pasa is sometimes 
called the Malazail Pass. Miilazai is in the military district of Der&, though 
in the civil district of Bana. The Milazai lands used to be very sub- 
ject to raids from Vaziris and Batanis. The Malazai sub-division has a 
ength of about 11 miles, and an average breadth of 7. It is cut up by 
ravines in every direction. (Taylor, Thorburn.) 
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MULAZAI— 

- An outpost on the Tank border close to the Milazai village, 4} miles 
north-west of Ama Khél, 8? miles north of Kot Nasran, 4 miles east 
of the Gilhara pass, and 6 miles south-west of the Bain pass. It is gar- 
risoned by 1 Risaldar, 12 horse, 9 foot of the Frontier Militia, and watches 
the Khishk China, Zanejah, Galb&ra, and other numerous small 
going to the Batani Bands. Its dimensions are 54 yarde square, with 4 
bastions and a watch tower. (Carr, Paget, Macgregor.) 

MOLTANIS— 
A tribe of Pathans, who reside in Maltan, Dera Ishmail Khan, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, &c. They are the descendants of Abdali Afghans, who came 
to Miltao in the reign of Alamgir and Arangzeb, and again during the 
Ghilzai dynasty, and were first settled about Rangpiir, and Kherignwala, 
and engaged in trade. Nearly all the sections of the Abdalis were re- 
resented in their members, viz., Sadizal, Alizal, &c. Their chief section, 
owever, was Maghdid Khél. They soon took to fighting with the 
inhabitants of the district, and ceentall having nae them they took 
possession of Maltan. When the news of this reached Delhi, the Emperor 
was much displeased and ordered the Abdalis to be turned out of his 
territories altogether. On this they sent a deputation in deprecation of 
the sentence, but on their arrival they were all cast into prison. About 
this time, a war with the Mahratas broke out, and the Miltanis, hearing 
of it in their confinement, volunteered to serve against them, and their offer 
being accepted they behaved with such gallantry that on the termination of 
the campaign they were dismissed with great honor to Milténo. From this 
time they remained in Miltn, till Ranjit Sing besieged it, when Mozafar 
Khan, their chief, being killed, they retreated with Nawab Mahamad Khan 
Sadizai to Mankhera. They were, however, soon after turned out of this 
also by Ranjit Sing, when they again retired to the Dera Ishmail, where 
they have since remained. . 
The chief men of this tribe are Nawabs Ahmad Ali Khan and Abdal Majid 
Khan of Labor, Nawab Mahamad Sarfaraz Khan of Dera Ishmail, 
Hystala Sadizai, Nawab Faojdar Khan Alizai, Nawab Ghulam Hasan 
Khan Alizai, Ghulam Sarwar Khan, Khagwaois, Hafiz Samandar, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner at Dera Gh&zi Khan, and Ata Mahamad Khagwanis. 
Mahamad Hyat says they only number 80 families. fr 
They have always been well disposed towards the British Government ; 
during the campaign against Multan in 1848 and in the mutiny campaign of 
1857 especially, besides having done excellent service on the frontier since 
the annexation of the Panjab. : 
Nawab Ghulam Hasan Khan and Ata Mahamad Khan were both in a 
great measure instrumental in raising Regiments of Irregular Cavalry, 
which served throughout the mutiny under Captains Lind and Cureton. 
Of these, one has been retained, and is now the 15th Bengal Cavalry. 
( Macgregor.) 
MUORDA DAND— 
A halting-place in the Mohmand hills on the Karap§ road from L&lpura 
to Péshawar. Itis about 15 miles from Lalpira. There are no houses 
here. (Aleemoola.) ; * 
MURGAI— Lat. 28°55'9.” Long. 70°18'25. Elev. 293. 
A village in the Rajanpar sub-division of Dera Ghazi. There is a very 
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brick built bungalow here. To the west is the old deserted post of 

a ai. “Supplies are procarable after due notice, and water is plentiful, 
MORGAN— | : 
A peak of the Siliman e, which form the connecting links between 

the Job and Chapar high , sending its drainage to Thal. (Davideon,) 
MURID KHAN KoT— a 
A small town in the (Bozdar) valley of Manjwel and situated about 
near its head. It is a square, with sides of about 100 yards, built of stones 
and mud ; the entrance is in the eastern face. It is commanded by rather 
high and jagged hills running north and south, ata distance on either 
side of about 800 yards. 

It contains 30 families of the Gholam&ni section under Murid Khan; 
the water-supply is from pools in the watercourse which carries the 
drainage of the valley; but it is bad, being impregnated with sulphuriated 
hydrogen, and in the summer it is said to be almost undrinkable. The 
valley about here is chiefly meadow land, with a few plots of cultivation 
dependent onrain. (Dattdson.) 

MURTIZA— 

An outpost in the Dera Ishm4il district, at the mouth of the Gomal pass, 

situated 32 miles west of Jata and Gomal, and ? mile east of the Gomal 

pass. Its dimensions are 32 yards square, with 4 bastions and a watch 
tower, and itis garrisoned by 9 cavalry and 8 infantry of the Frontier Militia. 
"It ie responsible for the Bagh, Orman, and Gomil passes. 

This post was formerly garrisoned by a party of refugee Mahsiids under 
one Fateh Roz, and these defenders of our border were so little trusted that 
officers were ordered not to trust themselves within the post without a guard 
of regular troops. However in 1872 the more than useless nature of such 
defenders was acknowledged, and they were withdrawn. The garrison now 
is a set of non-descript militia. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

MUSA DARA— 

A village in the hills of the Hasan Khel, Adam Khel, Afridis, in the 

Endara. It has 6 or 7 towers, but no wall; and it is completely 

commanded by a small hill between it and Totksi, which is easily acces- 

sible. It contains 80 houses, and can turn out 160 fightingmen. Its 
water is derived from springs and the ravine of Garo. (Cavagnars, Coke, 

Edwardes.) 

MUSA KHEL— 

A village in Samalzai, Kohat district, one of the Kachai group. Ite sec- 

tions are Sahib Khel, Mirza Khél, Kamar Khel, and Ahmad Khél. The 

village has 875 ‘ jaribs’ of land, most of which is irrigated. The drinking 

water is brought from the Pir Khél spring. The inhabitants are Shias, and 

have a feud with the Chapar Mishtis, and consequently they cannot go about 

without strong “ badragas,” even in British territory. The produce is 

wheat, barley, and jowar. The Government revenue is Rs. 493. (Péowden.) 
MUSA KHELS— 

A Pathan tribe, who live in the hills beyond the Baloches to the west of the 

Ghazi district, and the Kala Roh range, three or four days’ journey from 

Mangrota or Vihowa. Theircountry is about 4 days’ journey long, and two 

days’ broad. They are bounded north by the Shiranis, south by the Khet- 

rans Bozdars and Esots, east by the Bozdars and Jafars of Driig, and 
west by the Kakars; to the south-west are the Lianis. The clan numbers 
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5,000 fightingmen. They are well off as to pasture lands, and good 
nue water to irrigate their crops. They are generally on good terms 
with the Liinis, Kakars, and Utman Khéls, but not on the best of terms 
with the Khetrin and all Balochés. They are ly plundered by the 
Maris and Bigtis, but are prevented by the Khetrins (through whose 
territory they would have to pass to attack the Maris or Bagtis) from 
retaliating. 

There are considerable plaine in their hills, which are very productive. 
The principal trees are ‘kahu’ and ‘phola,” There is always abundance of 
water from springs. In the winter their country is very cold and snow 
ee in the summer it is never very hot, but it is always very 
healthy. 

No salt is produced in their country. Their animal stock consiste of 
sheep and goats, cows and camels, but no horses. They get their cloth 
from British territory, bringing sheep and goats in exchange. 

They are a branch of K&kars, though not generally considered as such. 

They draw large supplies of wheat, rice, and eatables from the Derajat, 
but are by no means dependent on us for the necessaries of life, as they 
get ghi, rice, and cereals from the Mekhtar valley in large quantities and 
very cheap. Cloth and oil they obtain exclusively from Mangrota and 
Taosa, or from Vihowa. 

They are of themselves a peaceable race, and are friendly to the English, 
whose protection they desire, to enable them to till their lands in eafety. 
They are generally united. 

They are divided into the following sections :— 


I Bazst, II Umaz, IT Lanan, which are again sub-divided as follow :— 


Section. rghting- Chief. Residence. 
men. : 
Janda Khan, Khan 
Lahbarzai 1,000 { Mabmad and j Tala. 
Jamal 

Nozai sn «. 200 Shahbaz Khin ~. Wedor. 
Kanizal ,., .. 260 Galan Khén  Dalmati. 
Maghdouzal ~ 300 Taib Khan ... Sabra. 
Hamzazal .. 120 Paindah Khan ..  Weareaki. 
Shadizal ... wes 40 Rahm Dil Khin «. =Saliti. 
Hamzagat .. 120 Shabaidin Khéno ... Galiti; east of Sabra. 
ee os «+ 4 Macha Khan .. Saraghar or Red mountain. 

adsanzal 2 

. os Khan Gal Khan and ons . 
400 Tai hills, the source of the Vihowa. 

ee ee Sher Mahamad’s clan at La 

z = Sher Mahamad and s at Lawara. 
Hasan Khél et 700} Lawang D } Lawang Khin’s at Harinch. 


The three chief men of the above are Gulhan Khan, Janda Khao, and 
Sher Mahamad Khan. 

Hafiz Samandar, however, states there are 4 sections of Misa Khéle, vrz., 
Lakdozai, Madbrzai, Hasan Khel, and Sebliwal. The H&san Khél live in 
the Mahiri hill; the Madhrzai in the hot weather retire to the Kakar 
country. 

They gain their livelihood by cultivation and grazing. The men of this 
tribe wear white clothes, and the women black. Their food consists generally 
of Indian corn. 
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The weights in vogue in the Misa Khel market generally (though 
‘they differ now and then in particular houses) are—topa or kasa and 
paropabs, the latter being = 4 of the former. The topa is equivalent 
to a weight of 250 rupees (English). 

English rapees are current here equally with the Kandabar rupees, which 
is valued at 10 annas. el 

The Misa Khél market price, in Sahra in 1872, was— 


Equivalent in (Naniki) 
Seers. 


Topas. 

Wheat = (per English rupee) 6 15 
Indian corn 3 we «664 16% 
Jowar none. 
Ghi varies, about } topa 

: or sometimes less. 
Rice, coarse (per English rupee) ... 4 11 
Dall 55 ats a 19} 


The Mica Khéls are all of the Stini persuasion, and there are no Shige in 
their country. There does not seem to be any shrine of particular sanctity 
in their country. They speak Pashti, and a few of the better educated 
speak Persian. 

They seem to approach nearer to the feudal system of the Baloch in their 
government than the democratic institutions of the Pathans. 

The following information is extracted from a report by Captain Macauley :- 

“ The Misa Khels enter British territory by the Vihowa pass. 

“They import goats, cheep, camels, donkeys, bullocks, wool, and ghi, and 
export piece-goods, grain of sorts, shoes, white and brown sugar, sugar-candy, 
and molasses. 
oa Most of the members of this tribe are merchants and a few are agricul- 

nists. 

“ Trade is carried on by these people with the towns of Chaodwan, Fateh 
Khan, Grang, Kiri Shamozai, and Vihowa. 

“ The remarks made with regard to the Esots are also applicable to this 
tribe, who are much employed in carrying trade between the hills and 
British territory.” 

Talab, a village of 100 houses, is the place where the Hindi merchants go 
from British territory for trade with the Misa Khéls, and it is reached in 
8 marches from Vihowa as follows :— 


1. Sakhan, Esot country, 12 miles. 
2. Chatrwata ay 16 =o4, 
3. Badra % 12 os 
4. Kawahan ‘se 12: 55 
5. Nishpai i 14 ,, 
6. Loi Zangah 45 1D 5; 
7. Lokhah, Misa Khel 20 ,, 
8. Pdshti Bekh 5 - 
9. Talab 5 8 
Total 114 


F 
ae 


(Davidson, Macauley, Carr, Hafiz Samandar, Macgregor.) 
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MOSA KHEL— 
A section of the Baizal, Akozal, Yisafzals, who reside on the left bank 
of the Swat river between the Baizai and Aba Khel clans. They are 
bounded on the north by the Swat river or Shamozaia who live the other 
side of it, south by the Mor8 mountain, east by the Bari Kot spur of the 
Mord hill, which separates them from the Aba Khels, and west by the 
Baizais. Their pou) runs some 5 miles from the river bank up a glen 
formed by the spurs from the Moré mountain that is drained by a nala 
called the Kotai Khwar, the bed of which, although it has in places springs 
in it, is mostly dry, and only comes down when it rains on the Mor& 
hill. 
They are sub-divided into the following sections :— 


Khatin Khél. Zam&n Khel. 
Dardani Khél. Basa Khel. 
Khand Khal. 

They have the following villages :— 
Landakai (fakirs) 80 houses, Baloch 60 houses. 
Kotai (3) 200 =, Kandak (fakirs) 60 _,, 
Nawai Kili 100_~—C—=», Churkhai (fakirs)60 —,, 
Guratai 300 _sé=*»» Talang (Mians) 60 ,, 
Abuha 300 _—s=»; 


Their headmen are Marab Khan of Abuhai and Randila Khan of Kotai. 
There isa ferry across the river from Géiratai to Najna, an Aba Khel 
village. It consists of one raft formed of planks with 6 or 6 ‘shinais’ or 
inflated skins placed under it, capable of ing some 20 persons. 
Cattle are swam across. From Mardan to Misa Khel is a good two days’ 
journey to a strong footman over the Mora pass. (Lockwood.) 

MUSAPU'RA— 
A village in the Pindiali district, Mohmand country, Yaghistan, 25 miles 
from Péshaéwar, 54 miles from Lalptra. There are no supplies here, but 
water is procurable from a tank which contains a small supply after 
rain. 

MU'SAZAI— 
A section of the Manstir Jadins. (g. v.) 

MU0’‘SAZAI— 
A town in the Mian Khél division of Dera Ishmaul KhSn district, $ miles 
south of Draband. It has 375 houses and a population of 1,748 souls, of 
which 597 are adult males. The inhabitants are, 134 Hindis, 518 Mi&n 
Khéls, 140 Baloch, 1,036 Jats, and 275 Nasars, &c. It is by far the best town 
in the Mian Khél country, though it is only the capital of one quarter of it. 
It is larger, cleaner, and more prosperous than Dr&band. It is situated close 
to the mouth of the Zam pass into the hills of the Shiranis, to whose raids 
it used to be much exposed. It has 11,000 acres of land, of which 7,000 are 
cultivated ; the produce being wheat, barley, jowar,and mustard. The lands 
are irrigated by a canal taken from the Chaodwin Zam, of which the Mian 
Khals are entitled to a two-fifths share. All supplies are procurable here, 
and good water from the canal. The chief of the village is Mir Alam, who 
lives in a fort within the village, 62 yards long by 42 broad, and with walls 
18 feet high. The village has 3 watermills. (Hdwardes, Carr, Macgregor.) 
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NABI— 

A village in the Taji Khel sub-division of the Khatak division of Peshawar, 
14 miles east of Akora, containing 53 houses, of which 5 are occupied by 
Khatris. (Lumsden) 

NADAI— 

A village in the Gadezai district of Baner, Yaghistan, containing 2 “ hijras” 
and 200 houses. (ddeemoola.) 

NAFGI— 

A watercourse on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in the Bihishto hill and 
draining northerly to the Chachar, which it joins, about 2 miles west of the 
watering-place, Toba. Its course is tortuous, and its banke are somewhat 
steep and rugged. Its water is very brackish, but, at its source, a pool of 
fair water is generally to be found. It has course of some 5 or 6 miles. 
(Davidson.) 

NAGRAI— Elev. 2,547 feet. 
A eae in the valley of same name, a tributary of the Chamla, in Yaghis- 
tan, 154 miles east of Ambela, 6 miles north of Malka, on the north-east slopes 
of the Sarpatai mountain. The valley is narrow and confined by spurs of the 
surrounding mountains, with small patches of cultivation on the banks of 
the streams. The ground is suitable for infantry and mountain guns, but 
not for cavalry. There are few or no trees in it and no underwood. The 
Nagrai Khwar is a mountain torrent running in a bed of boulders with 
high impracticable banks. The villages in this glen are enclosed and 
yi with a view to defence; water is abundant. (Al/good, Coze, 
Carter, : 

NAGUMAN— 

The name of the Kabsl river between its exit from the Khaibar hills to its 

_ junetion with the Swat river at Nisata. (Bediew.) 

NAHAKI— 

A village in the Mohmand country, Yaghistan, at the foot of the Nahaki 
Kandao. It contains 200 houses. (Creagh.) 

NAHALANG KHAN KOT— 

A smal] mud enclosure and village of the Bozdars, a mile or so south- 
west of Dost Mabamad Kot. It contains only a few families, with from 
8 to 10 fightingmen. (Davidson.) 

NAHAR— 

A tribe who live partly round Harand in the Ghazi district, and partly 
round Nahar-ka-Kot in the Khetran hills. Their story is that in the time 
of the Delhi Emperors, one Abdil Fateh Khan, a Nahar Chief, fled from 
Afghanistan to Harand. Here, owing to the representations of the Governor 
of Gh§&zi, he was created Governor of Harand, since when his descendants 
have remained here. The Nahars of Barkhan are the same tribe, but 
nothing is known of them. 
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The genealogical tree of the Nahars is as follows :— 
Abdal Fateh. 


Ghulim Haedar. 
Has&n Kh&n. 
Rahim! Khan. 

Khtda beheh, 
Rabin Kh&n. 


Kin Khade thn Ria Gansta 
Mahamad. Bakhsh. Mahamad, Bakhsh. Khén. 
Khan Mahamad is now the hesdman of the Nahars of Harand. (Mac- 
regor.) 
NAHAR-KA-KOT or LAGARI BARKHAN— 
A mud fort in the Khetrin hills, properly speaking, the head quarters 
of the Lagéri chieftain, who now, however, resides at Choti in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan district. Water is procured from springs which drain into 
the Kaha, and is good and plentiful. The country about it is grassy, 
partly under cultivation in small plots guarded by towers. It contains 
4 or 5 Hindi shops, and a total of 250 houses, and can turn out 200 
fightingmen. There are a few miscellaneous tradesmen here, such as 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and goldsmiths. The language spoken here is a 
mixture of Bilochki, Sind1, and Panjibi; the latter preponderates. 
Jam&l Kh&n is said to pey the Maris black mail for allowing his sub- 
jects here to cultivate unmolested 
The fort is built on a low mound, commanding the surroundiog country, 
which is level and cultivated in places. é 
There are 3 other little Nahar villages in the immediate vicinity. The 
country about is very verdant. 
This place was recommended by Colonel Graham as a suitable site for a 
ost, should his recommendation of a general advance of the British frontier 
adopted. As, however, his scheme was negatived by Government, the 
proposal to locate a British garrison in this place remains in the clouds. 
( Davidson, Tucker.) 
NAIKBI KHEL— 
A section of the Khwazozai-Akozai, Yisafzais, situated on the right bank 
of the Swat river; they are bounded on the north by the Sibujnai clan, 
south by the Aba Khéls and B&bizais, east by the Matarizal, and west by 
the Malizat. 
They have the following villages :— 


, (Dadahar. : Siar Sinrai. ) 
a Gari (2). Galoch. 
Digi Jatano Banda. On the west 
§ Akbonksiy. Manja. side of the 
a3 Chindakhor. Kilagai. glen. 
o | Hazara. Maloch. 
$ | Aligrama. Ghakhai Bandai. 
& Kanjiigan. Deolai. } On the cast side 
t Doabanrai. Nasrat. of the glen. 
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har. Tal 
Bandai (2). Dardial j 
Mamderai. Shalan. 
Nimgolai. Jaghma. 
Shunderai. Chachaderai. ; 
Jurjurai. Jighak. On the east side 
Dilai. Samai (2). of the glen. 
Ghamjaba. Tanga ... Pass named after this. 
Mahak. 
Kamiari. 
Sikai. 


They live in the Galoch glen, running north-west from the Swat 
river. ; 
They are sub-divided into the— 














Asha Khél. Aba Khél. 
we ee ee tee ~ 
| | bee : ! 
Zabar Ghali Ali Khan Sabi ata Zaina 
Khel. Khel. Khél. Khél. Khél. Khél. 
Khadi | | | 
Khél. ee ge qe eae crc ~ 
| 
Baro Bostan | Mirwas Ceeamn 
Khél. Khél. Khél. Khan, 
— 


| | | 

Tora Khashal Khoidid 

Khel. Khél Khel. 
(Khians.) 


Roshan Khan Abakhél is the headman of the tribe. They communicate 
with Malizai by the Manja or Tal Dardial or Chamhai route (a thickly 
wooded pass); with the Adinzais by the Aspan or Kotlai Ghakhai. They 
are separated from the Sibujnai by the Nilawai hill, over which the 
Biakand pass runs. Their glen is a long day’s journey. Mingwalai 
Ghund, a mound in this division, is ponadees’ the division of Bar and 
Kiz Swit. 

Ahmad Khan is the headman of Asha Khél and Roshan Khan of Aba 
Khel. They are recorded at 6,000 fightingmen, viz., 3,000 Aba Khél and 


8,000 Asha Khél. 
ics Kama, Biakand Dambari, 
There are 8 roads to Sibujui... { footpath { easiest. } mules go. i 


The Asha Khel ‘wesh’ with the Aba Khélevery 10 years. (Bellew, 
Lockwood.) 


NAKAR DARA— 


A footpath in YAaghistaén, leading from Kz Ra&nizai to Bar Raénizai 

in Swat. It goes between Warter and Aladand, and is half a day’s 

journey. There is water in the road on the Aladand side of the hill. 
ee ty 

NAL BANDA— 

A village in Swat, the first met with north of the Mora pass into that 

valley. (Raverty.) 


NANDIHAR— 


A valley situated to the north of the British district of Hazara, which, 
after joining the drainage of Tikari, joins the Indus at Tabkot. 
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It is a comparatively large valley ; a pur from the Pulaija range cuts it 
in two, dividing it into two long open Bete Water is abundant ; rice is 
very largely cultivated. Owing to the numerous springs on the Chaila range 
as well as on the Shabora and Phagora apors, irrigation is easy, and fe 
fields are seen high up the slopes. Indian corn is raised in quantities here 
as in the other valleys, and up the hill-sides every culturable plateau, ‘a6 
matter how small, is brought under the plough. Firewood is deficient. 
Towards the top of Chaila, which is immediately above Maidan, and must 
be 9,000 feet high, are forests, but the distance is great. Nandih&r from the 
Nilishing or Tandoi pass, both leading into Kénsh, to the Dabrai Gall, is 
about 10 miles long, with an average breadth of 9 miles ; its area is about 
90 square miles, and it is about 5,000 feet above sea level. The inhabi- 
tants are Swatis. (Johnstone.) 

NANDI JANDA— 

A small ravine on the Rajanpar frontier rising, in low hills at the foot of 
the Gidindari mountain and joining the Chaheli, about 10 or 1) miles 
north-west of the Shekhwali outpost. Its course is very winding, and ite 
channel confined at first between precipitous banks, but, as it approaches the 
Chaheli, it is very easy and open. Fuller’s earth is found near ite source. 
(Davidson.) 

NANDI VANGAK— 

A pass inthe Bagtt hills crossed in the route from Moran) to Vatakri 
plain. It is a steep ascent from the Moranj direction of about s mile, 
practicable for beasts of burden; the descent into the Nisao plain is much 
easier. The pass is over a spur of the Siah Koh, which lies to the south- 
west. (Davidson.) 

NANDRAKA— 

A village in the Kohat district, 3 miles north-east of Shakardara, situated 
under the mountains of Kand Huk&ni and Ghojarina It is composed of 
4 parts :—Spina, and Nandraka on a circle of low hills, enclosing a hollow 
of green grass and of fields, and connected with the Hukani range, Sanda 
lies south-west of this circle of hills, and outside them on the plains on the 
main road to Shakardara, and Karori Raghar in an adjoining small valley 
under Ghojarina. 

It has about 100 houses. The people are of the same clans of Sighris as 
are in Shakardara. 

The hills round Nandraka are very stony. Hill roads ran easterly and 
cross the spurs north of Kund Hukani and cross the Lughari en roxte 
for Chakwala Sharki and the Tir! Tol, and thence to Wijisam and 
Drabokas. 

Another road rune northerly through a rugged tract east of the Ghujarina 
peak and winds down the north of the Spina range to Zer Tangi, whence 
it crosses the Tirt Tol and the Landaghar range to Malgin. These roads are 
practicable only for mules, bullocks and donkeys. 

A camel road runs south-east to the Balachina nala by the Ghara Lora pass 
and joins the road from Shakardara to Chashmeh in the bed of the Balsohina. 

All about Nandraka are small valleys enclosed by low hills. They are 
generally circular or oval in shape, and their sides are indented with baya 
and inlets as if they had been the beds of tarns. Wheat and barley 
are grown in them, and the soil is said to be fertile and to absorb rain 
readily. 
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In a field adjoining Nandraka, and below some yellow earthy cliffs, is a 

carious pond called Taki Poys. Formerly this pond was a depression that 

_ caught rain-water, but one night with a great noise, distinctly heard by the 
villagers, the ground sank, swallowing up the trees, &c., and in the mom- 
ing the present pond was found. The pond is nearly round, and is about 
80 paces in diameter. The water is muddy in color, but good and sweet, 

and is used for drinking. Above Nandraka, and about a mile from it, is a 
small hill tarn called Garai below and west of Kund Hukani, and close to 
the junction of the roads to Nandraka from Chakwala Shark and Zer Tangi. 
Garai is a small tarn of clear green water, round in shape, and about 100 
yards in diameter. It is in an odd basin, ghaped like a deep cup. Water 
plants grow all round the edges, and it is freqaented by duck and teal. The 
water is warm and soft to the taste, and not very refreshing. The people do 
not know its depth nor when it was formed. Many years ago it suddenly 
disappeared, and there remained an empty crater for one vear nearly. The 
people used to throw in stones to test its great depth, but they could not, 
they say, hear the stones fall. The water returned gradually until the tarn 
was again to its old limits. 

Near Garai, and below Kund Hukani, is the salt mine that renders the 
stream that flows below Ghujarina and Bragdi to the Mithan at head of 
Tarali pass salt, and gives it its name of Tarkha. The mine is not now 
"heey and is watched by a tower held by 3 men. The path to it is rough. 
(Ross. : 

NANGAR— 

A water-course on the Dera Ghazi frontier, rising in the Anari peak of 
the Kala Roh, and draining generally in a south-east direction, joins the 
Choti near Kot Nangar, whence it is known as the Mithawan. The 
Nangar runs through comparatively easy country for some miles, irri- 
gating a large tract of available land which is cultivated by the Boglani 
section of Ligaris; it then pseses through a somewhat difficult defile, 2 
or 3 miles in length about 5 miles west of Choti Bala, and about 4 miles 
south-east of this spot, it falls into the Chotf, the two forming the 
Mithawan. 

The Nangar as a means of ascent to Zarkdni (alias Baskashi) is, though 
practicable, very difficult for horsemen; riders have constantly to dismount, 
owing to the big stones and boulders. It contains several pools of fair 
water between the part where it leaves the higher range and the last defile 
which it passes. There is a road by thia ravine which goes over the Kala 
Roh to Barkbaéo, which is difficult for horses. The first march would be 
to Mahol, under the high hills, 20 miles. There is here a spring of good 
water. Itthen goes to An&ri, thence to Raotr Kot and Barkhan. (David- 
eon, Macgregor.) 

NAOBAT-KA-THOL— 
A deserted post on the Rajanptar frontier, formerly garrisoned by a de- 
tachment of 40 mounted police placed here on account of the inroad of the 
Mrs into British territory in 1857, when Bijar Khan, Chief of the 
Drishaks, was killed. 

It is situated 9 miles from Drigri, with which it is connected by a frontier 
road. It is also close to the junction of the Kalgari and Mirlar, and of 
the water course formed by the two latter with the Kaha; also near to the 
now thriving little villages of Bakar Thal and Wazir Thal. (Davidson.) 
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NAODEH— 
A village in the Sadim valley, Yosafzas, situated one and a half mile 
north-east of Chirgola! near an insolated hill called Ghobano Gfindai, and 
on the right bank of the Mok&m ravine. Its sections are Pir Khén, Jamal 
Khan and Mobaraz Khan. The Mokam ravine supplies it with water and 
rans on to Ch&rgolal. There are 6 wells attached to this village. 
(Lumsden). 

NAODEH— 
A village in Bajawar, Yaghistan, situated north of Néwagai. It has 200 
houses. 

NAODEH BALA— 
A village in the Khalil division of Peshawar, 4 miles south-west of Peshs- 
war fort. It contains 90 houses. (Lumeden.) 

NAODEH PAIN— 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshiwar, 2 miles south of Peshawar 
fort. It contains 109 houses, of which 5 belong to Hindts. (Lwumaden.) 

NAORANG— 
A village in the Bani district, 15 miles, on the Dera Ismail Khan road. 
There is a seardi and a dak bungalow here, also a police chdéki, holding 5 
sowars and 8 sepahis, with a Manshiin charge. The surrounding land is 
well cultivated, owing to its proximity to the Karam river. There are 93 
villages and hamlets, none of any importance, in charge of the Manshi. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Drepléra and Totazti Marwats. Wheat and 
barley are the chief products in the district, but sugar-cane, bajra and rice 
are also grown. 

The jbils in the neighbourhood afford excellent sport; wild duck, sni 
and teal being the principal game birds. Bittern also are met with. 
Norman.) 

NAOSHAHRA— . 
A large village on the Rajanpir frontier, situated 2} miles south-west of 
Dajal and 10 miles East from Lalgarh, with both of which it is connected by 
a footpath. 

It is surrounded by a wall, varying from 6 to 11 feet and a few inches 
thick, which however in many places has fallen ; it contains several large 
houses and enclosures, and presents a thriving appearance. The general 
run of its central etreet, which is winding, is south to north-east. 
(Davideon.) 

NAOSHAHRA— Elev. 894 feet. 
A town and cantonment in the Peshawar district, 26 miles east from Pesh&- 
war, 19 miles west of Atak, 15 miles south of Mardén, on the right bank of 
the Kabal river. 

There are lines here for one British regiment, one Native cavalry and 
one lds infantry regiment, and a travellers’ bungalow, serai and 
post office. 

The cantonment of Naoshabra lies about 2 miles from the village of 
that name, in a hollow, bounded on three sides by low hills, varying in dis- 
tance from 2 to 3 miles, and on the remaining side by the Kabal river ; 
on the eouth-east and west sides the ground is very much cut up by 
impracticable ravines. 

The soil is eandy and unfruitful; in fact, there is no cultivation; some 
trees exist on the north side of the cantonment. 
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The accommodation at Naoshahra for British troops consists of 20 barracks 
: ‘for 4 se te and 44 men each, 2 hospitals for 60 male patients each, 9 
. barracks for 10 married men each, 1 sergeant major’s quarters, 1 quarter 
. Tnaster sergeant’s quarters. 

_ The average cubic space per man in these barracks is 2,016, and in hospi- 
_ tal 2,693. 

The lines for the Native cavalry are situated to the left rear, 4 mile south 
of the Sadr bazar in a dreary, hot, ravine-girt spot. .The site, however, is 
good on account of its elevation, and the excellent natural drainage afforded 
by the ravines. The space occupied by the lines is $44 yards long by 172 
yards wide. The huts give a cubic space of 607°5 feet to each man and 
cost Re. 24 per man. The lines for the Nutive infantry are to the right 
rear of the cantonment in a scarcely more inviting site than those of the 
Cavalry. 

The Sadr bazar is situated on the west of the station, and here also is 
the kotwali, seraf and post and telegraph offices. 

Opposite the north-west corner is the bridge of boats over the Kabal 
river. One mile and a half off the station, along the Peshawar road, 
ig the village of Naoshahra Khird, and the ruins of an old masonry- 

built fort which is now used as a police station. Close to this is the 
travellers’ bungalow, and about 1 mile beyond is the tehsil and the encamp- 
ing ground. 

The drainage of the station is very good, and consists of ravines which 
carry off the water after rain in an efficient manner. 

The climate is very variable; in the cold weather the thermometer falls 
below the freezing point; in the hot it runs up to 100° and 120° in the 

_ shade; the heat is dry, and is frequently accompanied by hot winds. Rain 
falls at irregular periods throughout the year, especially during the months 
of July and August; the average fall is about 14 inches. 

Grain is here plentiful and cheap. The water-supply of the sta- 
, is good, being usually from wells, which, however, are of great 

epth. 

The water at Naoshabra is very good. It was analyzed by Dr. Center 
and he found it to contain 8 grains of carbonate of lime per gallon. The 
permanent hardness is 4°35°. The river-water here is also very good, and 
contains much less lime than the well-water. The new wells in the 
Native infantry lines also contain very good water. 

“The amount of water” remarks Dr. Griffith, “in the soil and sub-soil at 
“‘Naoshahra is, I believe, unaffected by the height of the river, for I found 
“the distance of sub-soil water from the surface of the ground in June to be 
. 87 feet 11 inches, and in December $7 feet 5 inches. The well used for 
“ conducting this experiment is-certainly 1 mile distant from the river, but 
‘in June when the river is pretty full, the change of level of the water in the 
“* well would be at once noticed, if any alteration took place. A rain-fall of 
“3 inches causes the water to rise in the well, but not until 4 days have 
‘elapsed, and this is owing, I think, to the substratum of clay found in 
‘the soil. At Naoshahra, after rain, most of the rain is carried off at once; 
‘some sinks down, but a great deal is evaporated, owing to the sandy soil 
‘being quickly saturated and as quickly dried up.” 


The most prevalent disease among the population round Naoshabra is in- 
termittent fever. 
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The following meteorological observations were taken at Naoshabra in the 
hospital of the 60th Rifles from let January to 31st October 1872 :— 








Maximum. Medium. Minimam. 

January ~ 68 47° 6 37 
February 69 53 37 
March sh 83 66 49 
April ase se 88 73: 5 61 
May vs 100 838° 5 67 
June ss 106 95 84 
July esa 102 90 78 
August... we ove 99° 6 87°75 76 
September as 7 96 80° 6 65 
October... a 92 72° 6 63 

Mean 89:01 74:92 60°70 


On the extreme night of the cantonment are Commissariat offices and 
gtores, Barrack Master’s offices, elephants, camel, and bullock lines, and 
the shambles. 

Naoshahra Kalan is a large village situated on the left bank of the river, 
more than a mile to the north-west. It is a very picturesque place, with a 
great deal of cultivation. The-village is about 1 mile long by ¢ mile broad. 
There is a Government school here, and it has several flour mills. (Grifith, 
Macgregor.) 

NAOSHAHRA— 
A division of the Pesh4war district, which comprises the old divisions of 


Khalsa and Khatak. 
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The following Statistics of Villages in the Naoskakra Division are supplied by Cartan Hastinas—continued. 








Names. 


Khavri 
Dédg tshmai! Khel 
Zidrat Kak é Khel 


Sarwar Khel and Kal! Kanda 


Katt Miana 
Kédod Khel 
Manhi Mali 
Mali Khel 
Wali 








Porv- ‘ 
LaTion 3 a Srocx. 
aq 2 
J - 
ee 6 a . Names of headmen. 
Za | 
eg |52| ziei¢ 
z |8°] 8 133 
a z mio a 
605 | 152] 10] SobhiaShah,Mensir| 1 | $25 | 530 
924; 92] 64/ Ashrff, Darf Shah |... | 147 | 190 
7,7% | 1,843 | 870 | Nidmut, Inayathls | 10 | 1,723 | 1,022 
438 | 96 | 94] Azad, mae Bhah..| 4| 263| 78 
062 | 207 | 157 | Nadir, A 2} 302) 2 
1,867 | 672 | 270 Parl Sah, 6 Gher All,| S| 642| 122 
205! 88] 52 | Yéstn, Bahddur ...]...| 185] ... 
2,496 | 716| 02 | KhéshiAl, Faiza .../ 10} 238 | 990 
see | 82] 47|Umraz,Umar . 207 | 238 
200) 50) 28) Ghul4m 2} 106) 14 
483 | 127 65 | Mir Ahmad, Jafar... | 2] 198] .-.- 
1,900 | 466 | 261 | AbdGla, Haidar |. | 21 | 673 | 778 
346| 75| 40/Ghuldém, Abbéss ...j...| 94] --- 
339] 64 | 44| Najdb, Lala w| 1] 120} 141 
429 | 127| 39 | Shahzada, Shaijen 127 | 239 
280} 61 | 30 | Abmad 146| 72 
gsi} 116] 939 169 | 240 
298] 88/ 401| asim 125 | 117 
424) 86| 60|/Nasim,Ham  ...|...{ 163) 112 
1,761 | 833 | 240 | Zwaradin & Nawab | 8 | 460 | 428 
622 | 181 27 | Sher Zaman we) 4 81) 430 
188; 72| 28) Hasrat Shah ...| . 63 | 20 
516} 81} 99 | Mia Nur, Sad at . | 2371 | 387 
2,456 | 686) ... | Md.Ata,Ghazinlldinj 3 | 1893} 544 
9,434 | 521 8 u Sue 16} 18} 64 
age | 87 1 Ratt se ‘ and 151 | 60 
Dhase ¢ Seen, 
429] 118) 40 | Najibula 3] 109 | 546 
23 | 67 2 | Shah Azis, Jangi. 173 |_ 70 
420 | 112] 19 | Nawab, Guirang .. 75 | 1,608 
429 | 33 7 | Asif, Sarbes a |. | 233] 996 
408 | 79| 45 | Hosen Shah «| 6] 987 | 460 























Water-supply. 


10 wells, 24 feet ... 
® wells, 24 feet ... 

179 wells, 27 feet... 
1 yell, 40 feet 
Uwell, 38 feet ... 

14 wells, 43 feet ... 


13 wells, 22 feet . 
16 wells, 33 feet . 


4 wells, 17 feet ... 
12 wells, 27 feet ... 
31 wells, 23 f20t ... 
69 wells, 42 feet ... 
7 walls, 31 feet... 
6 wells, 31 feet... 


19 wells, 30 feet ... 
5 wells, 90 feet . 


2 wells, 12 feet ... 
2 wells, 16 feet 

21 wells, 14 feet ... 
6 wells, ‘80 feet... 


4 wells, 34 feet ... 


13 welle, 30 feet ... 


21 wells 


Srorioxe, 


Pathan; Mandi and Gorizai. 

Pathan; Age Khel and Suliman. 

Pathan. 

Pathan and Urmur; 8. D. 

Urmaor ; Loghri Khel and Mas Kbel. 

Urmar; Mas Khel, Ghazi Khe) and 
Beeran Khel. 


Urmar; 8. D. 


Pathan, Parachas; Afghanan and 
Maliara. . 


Pathan. 

Pathan ; 8. Dp. 

Pathan and Najar. 
Pathan. 

Pathan and Maliar. 
Pathan. 

Pathea ; 8. D. 

Pathan ; Karban Khel. 
Pathan; Hasn Khel 


Pathan. 
Pathan; Mir Hasn Khel, Khameri 


Khel, A Khal, Taxi Khel and 
Khel Aer 


Pathan and Awan. 

Happy 

Pathos; pee —— Khet 
Lori Khel, 


Pathan ; fate K th. 
Pathan. 


Pathan; &. D. 
Pathan. 

Pathan ; & D. 
Pathan ; 8. D. 


Syed ;8.D.— 
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NAOSHAHRA— 
A large village on the Harlpar division of Hazra, on the right bank of the 
ei opposite Chamba, on the Abbottabad and Haripir soa: 

NAR 


A tract of land in the Banfi district, lying on the boundary between the 
Bana division and that of Marwat. It was formerly miere waste jungle, 
uncultivated on account of the enmity between the Baniwils and Marwatis. 
The reclaiming of this tract was first projected by Lieutenant Herbert 
Edwardes, and was effected by considerably enlarging an old aqueduct and 
cutting a new channel to connect it with the land in question. The BanQchis 
gladly adopted a project so much to their advantage. Some interruption 
occurred in the completion of the plan caused by the rebellion of 1848 and 
our losing possession of the valley fora period ; but on our return the works 
were resumed and completed, and a final allotment of the tract made. 

The whole amount of land brought under cultivation by this effort «was 
about 20,000 bigahs. The land is termed the Bani Nar. (Tuylor.) 

NARA— 

A hill tract in the Hazara district, drained by the Haro river, bounded east and 
south by the Dhand country, north and west by the Jadins; ita extreme 
east point is the Mochpir peak, overlooking the Jhelam. It is occupied by 
the Karal tribe, except the western portion (Nalan), which is held by 
Hasazai Jadans. It has 54 villages, and ite area at the settlement of 1868- 
69 was, cultivated, 13,021 acrcs; uncultivated, 60,083 acres; total 73,104 
acres. The principal crops are wheat, barley, mustard, maize, rice, a little 
cotton and haldi. 

The character of the Karal tribe is indifferent ; they were implicated in the 
attack on Marl in 1857. Their character is treacherous like that of the 
Dhinds their neighbours. At present they are poor and cringing. By 
origin they are Hindiis, converted to Mabamadanism several centuries back. 

The population is 16,615 souls, or 2,552 families of 6 souls per family, 
and i souls per square mile, They own 14,868 cattle, or 148 head per 
100 souls. 

The lower part of this tract is hot, though a little cooler than the HazSra 
plain. In the upper portion the winter is most severe and spring late. 
The tract is principally drained by the Haro and Samundar. The summer 
climate is excellent in the upper portion, the upper Abbottabad and Mar! 

s oe lie through it. Cattle and water are plentiful. (Wace.) 

ARI— 

A village of the Kohat district, $33 miles from Kobat, 56 miles from Bana, 
10 miles from Bahadar Khel, situated on a high table-land, with rich culti- 
vation and water, in the valley between the Kiin-i-Gai Pass on the east and 
Bah&sdar Khel on the west. The water is within ]6 feet of the surface. 
The houses are scattered over the valley, but there is a nucleas or the south 
of the valley where the salt “mandi” is. The houses in all amount to 
about 80, and there are 2 shops. 

The people are chiefly Land Baraks, Khw&zi Khel clan, bat there are also 
Akoris (Mandan Baraks) behind a low hill north-west of the fort. 

The fort is in the centre of the valley and was formerly held by the Panjsb 
frontier force, but is now empty save for the salt people who live in it. The 
fort is small, and ia built on rising ground round a mass of rock, which 
rises inside it and divides it into an upper and lewer part, There are bastions 
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at the north-west, south-west, and south-east angles, and a gate in the west 
curtain. The west curtain is on higher ground than the east, and north and 
south curtains follow the curve of the ground. The inzer face of the west 
curtain is greatly exposed to musketry fire from the east of the fort, as it is 

. in great measure uncovered. A great part of the south curtain has no 
loopholes nor banquette. 

The salt mines are about a mile from Nart in the hills on the south of the 
valley. The salt is blasted out by powder placed in the hole or shaft worked 
by the iron bar called “ Jabal.” The Kaka Khel and such Peshawaris and 
Afridis (principally the Adam Khel) as possess camels frequent Nari. They 
get 10 camel-loads and 16 bullock-loads respectively for one rupee, and pay 
Government at 4 annas per maund. A salt darogha superintends this 
“ mandi.” . 

The usual road for camels and for guards from Nari to Daiid Shah Banda 
is to go east along the valley to the point in the Kiin-i-Gai nala where 
the roads branch to Nari and to Banda. Thence they follow the Kan-i-Gai 
ravine for three or four miles to its junction with the Tarkha in which is the 
high road from Totaki to Banda. Thence they proceed for 3} miles down 
the Tarkha and across the ridge between it and the Tiri Toi to Banda. 

Mules, bullocks, and donkeys go a straighter road known as the Loi 
Zawa ; it leaves Nari and goes north across the fields, and descends to a nala 

. from the valley by a steep path over sandstone rocks along the edge of a 
ravine. The rocks are worn smooth from use. 
' It then crosses the ravine, and, to avoid a break in the bed, passes over 
the side of the opposite hill by a steep rough ascent and descent. 

It then follows the ravine eastwards to where a gorge called the “ Loi 
Zawa” goes off northerly. The gorge is impracticable owing to the sand- 
stone ledge in the middle, so the path goes up over the rocks on its left bank 
and descends by a narrow zig-zag along slabs of rock. 

It then follows the Loi Zawa to ita junction with the Kun-i-Gai ravine, 
at a point about 44 miles from Nari, and then the Kiin-i-Gai nala for 4 a 
mile till it joins the Tarkha, from which Banda is 3} miles by the usual route. 
Nari is 8} miles from Banda by this route. (Ross, Macgregor.) 

NARIAB— 
A village in Upper Miranzai, Kohat district, 19 miles east-north-east of Thal, 
47 miles west-south-west of Kohat. It is walled, contains 435 houses, and is 
able to turn out about 700 armed men and “40 sowars; about 180 of the 
houses belong to Paranchas and Hindiis. It is supplied with water by a 
good spring which comes down from the back of the village. Until the 
village be taken possession of or give in, there would be some trouble about 

_ this stream, for it can be turned at the back of the village from coming 

_ down to the place where a force would encamp. In this case it would run 
just under the fire of the village down a ravine, on the edge of which there 
is a strong tower which protects the water in the ravine. The stream itself 
affords an ample supply of water, which irrigates a considerable portion 
of the lands round the village, and these are in consequence most fertile. 
The spring comes down from the hills from Chapari; another stream comes 
from Zargari. There is a tower to the south, and one to the west on the 
other bank of the ravine. The village is situated on a plain, and is com- 
manded to the east. If the Nariab Malik fought he would probably do so 
near either Chapari or Zargari, where he would be backed by the Gar Orak- 
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zai tribes of Aka Khel and Alf Khel, and he would probably send his women, 
cattle, and goods to one of these places. It is inhabited by Bangash. It has 
a great deal of cultivation all irrigated, and is a very rich village. Narifb 
has been often attacked by the Vaziris, and once or twice by the B&rakzsi, 
but never with success. In the two Miranzai expeditions of General 
Chamberlain this village offered no resistance whatever. The headmen are 
Anar Khan and Ahmad. (Coke, Lumsden.) 
NARINZAH— 

A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Rai Par and Kat 
Tsp passes, west of the outpost of Daolatwali. 

A road through this pass only penetrates into the first range of hills and 

the Kasrani territory. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

NARONJI— 
A village in Yasafzai, Peshawar district, 5 miles north-east of Parmili, situ- 
ated at the foot of a precipitous hill, and partly enclosed by projecting 
spurs very difficult of access. The cultivation of this village can be com- 
manded from the hamlet of Mehr Ali, where Major James built a tower for 
this purpose. 

This village was formerly a refuge for all the robbers and murderers on 
the Ydasafzai border, and boasted of having once been attacked without 
success by a Sikh force, and had on more than one occasion defied the author- 
ity of British officials. In 1855, a man of Sbewa was murdered in this 
village. On being called on to produce the murderer, the Maliks pleaded 
that he had escaped. A fine of Rs. 200 was therefore put on them. After 
one month the fine was not paid, and the Maliks of Shekh Jana sent to 
demand the money, brought back the excuse that on account of the 
death of one of the Malik’s relations the fine could not be paid, and ten more 
days was allowed. The Maliks also brought information that the murderers 
were still in the village, subsequent efforts to induce the surrender of the 
murderer being equally unsuccessful. 

On 6th March 1856, two companies of the 62nd Native Infantry were 
sent to take charge of the Mardan Fort, while the Guides’ Cavalry and 
Infantry and four guns (mountain train) marched on Nardnji. On the 8th, 
however, a fine of Rs. 400 was paid by the village, Rs. 200 the original fine, 
and Rs. 200 to represent the expense of moving the troops. 

On the 4th August 1856, five of the inhabitants of Shewa murdered a 
woman and fled to, and were well received in, this villace. The Maliks 
acknowledged that they had passed through the village, but pleaded igno- 
rance of their being murderers, and refused Ensign Havelock’s summons 
to come in. 

In 1857 the Hindistani fanatics under Milvi Inayat Ali and Mobéraz 
Khan, after having been turned out of Shekh Jang, collected their followers 
in this place. It was reckoned that the village was held by about 640 
men, amongst whom were about 40 sepoys of the 55th Native Infantry. 
On the 21st July the lower portion was attacked, and carried by Colonel 
Vaughan with a force of about 800 horse and foot and 4 mountain guns, 
50 or 60 of the enemy being killed; our loss was 5 killed, 20 wounded ; 
10 died from sunstroke. The upper village was not then attacked, and 
soon afterwards the Milvi returned with an increased gathering of 1,000 
men. Reinforcements were sent to Colonel Vaughan from Péshawar, and on 
the 3rd of August he assaulted with 1,400 men of the 5tb, 6th, and 24th 
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Panjab Infantry, and much aided by the local knowledge of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Major Hugh James, succeeded in turning the position bs 8 
force under Lieutenant Hoste, and in destroying the village and killing 30 
of the villagers. The thanks of the Governor General were given to Colonel 
Vaughan, Captains Hoste, James, and Horne for the affair. Our loss was 
1 lilled, 4 wounded. The village has aleo been very badly disposed towards 
the present settlement, and has been rather impertinent. It was therefore 
recommended that it should be brought down to a more accessible situation 
in the plains; but this has not yet been done. (Vaughan, James, Lumsden.) 

NARINJI KOTAL— : 

A pass leading from the village of Narinji, 5 miles north-east of Parmili 
in Yisafzai into the Chamla valley. Starting from Narinji the road goes 
by narrow winding glens by Mirsh&hi to Ishpol Banda, and up a steep hill 
to Lali Banda on its crest in 8 miles, then down to Koga through a gorge 

- 4miles. This route is used by foot men only, though camels and horses 

. ¢an go by it but not without risk. (Bedlew.) 

NARMI KHEL— 

A section of the Baki Khel division, Otmanzai Vaziris, residing in British 
territory. See Vaziris. (Zaylor.) 

NARSATZKI— 

A blind pass on the Tank border, situated between the Zarwani and She- 
rani passes, west of the outpost of Manji. (Carr.) 

NASIR DA PUSHT—Lat. 28°, 33’59". Long. 69°, 41/45". Elev. 397. 
A sandy plateau on the Rajanpir border, 10 miles north-west of Shahwali 
on the right bank of the Sori ravine at its debouchement. 

NASAR— 

Two villages called respectively Bar and Kiiz in the Otman Khel country, 
about 6 miles north of Nawadand, and capable of turning out about 40 
men between them. (Turner.) 

NASAR— 

One of the wealthiest of the Povindah clans. Of their origin but 
little ia known; they are disowned by both Ghilzais and Lobanis, 
although they have for many centuries been one of the chief trading clans 
between Hindistaén and Khorasin, which would lead one to believe that 
they have a common ancestry with the remainder of the Povindah tribes. 
It is popularly supposed, however, that they migrated to Khorasin, early 
in the 14th century, in company with a caravan of Mian Khel traders, and 
in those early days consisted of a gang of iron workers, that for many 
years, under the protection of the Mign Khels, they pursued this avocation, 
until increasing in numbers and in wealth they commenced trading on 
their own account. They are now one of the strongest as well as one of 
the wealthiest of the Povindah clans, but they own no land when in 
Khorasén, and pay heavy taxes to the Tokhi Ghalzais for the right of 
pasturage in the Mukir district. When in the Derajit, they pay a graz- 
Ing ime to the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ishmail Khan for the same 
privileges. 

They trade vid the Gomal river, debouching into the plains vid the 
Zao pass in preference to the Ghwalarai road. - 

Their chief sections now are— 

1. Jalal Khel; again sub-divided—1, Suliman Khel; 2, Chuar Khel; 
8, Alim Khel; 4, Shadi Khel, 
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2. UOsh1 Khel; 3, Bar Khel; 4, Alambeg Khel; 5, Bana Khel; 6, 
Yahay& Khel; 7, Kamal Khel ; 8, Datid Khel; 9, Masizal ; 10, Tang1 Khel; 
11, Saro Khel; 12, Ni&mat Khel. 

Carr divides them into, let, the Naso Khelg are again divided into the Osh 
Khels, Kamal Khele, Niamat Khels, Basi Khel, Shadi Zat, Misa Zal, Sivab, 
Ton Nasar, Jani Khel, and Pasani sections. , 

Quad, the Omr Zais divided into the Jalal Khel, Babar Khel, Talak Khel, 
Alam Beg Khel, Asga Khel, Bano Khel, Yahaya Khel, Datd Khel,* 
Yasinzai, Zalim Khel, Malazai, Zango Khel, and Ottu Khel sections. 

Some very few members of the Yahay& Khel remain in Khorasin 
the whole year round; the majority of this clan, and the whole of the 
other sections, move bodily into Derajat for purposes of trade. The 
richer men go down as far as Calcutta and Bombay to barter their 

roduce for English goods, euch as hardware, cloth, tea, and quinine. They 
he entirely abandoned the Bokhara trade, which is now in the hands of 
the Miin Khel Povindahs and the Paranchahe of Péshawar and Kalabagh. 

There are between three and four thousand tente in the whole Nasar 
tribe, probably some 8,000 souls; in common with all Povindahs, they are 
deadly enemies with the Vaziris, but owing to the excellence of their 
camp arrangements they suffer but little loss from those thieves. 

In 1848, when Major Edwardes was visiting the Kolachi border, it was 
brought to his notice that one Shahzid Nasar obetinately refused to pa 
the usual grazing tax (trini) to the Sikhs, for which they in common wit. 
all the Povindahs were liable. “ Sh&bzad,” said Edwardes, “wasa thorough 
“Afghan in his hatred of all Hindis and all forms of taxation. He 
‘boasted that he had defied Dost Mahamad, the Amir of Kabal, and 
“the Nawab of Dera; and was it to be supposed he would knuckle down to 
“the dogs of Sikhs ?” 

On hearing this, when Edwardes arrived at Bant in the winter, he 
wrote and asked him to come and talk it over with him; but he knew he 
was wrong, and would not come. 

Edwardes then ordered him to come, or else to be off out of the limits of 
the Sikh kingdom, whose laws he did not like. He refused to do either. 
Lastly, Edwardes wrote to Kala Khan at Kolachi to seize him; but he was 
afraid the Nasars would rise and sack Kolachi, so he begged to be excused. 

Major Edwardes was, however, quite determined to bring the matter to 
acrisis, Accordingly, on his arrival at Kolachi, he sent spies to find the 
whereabouts of Shahzid. They returned and reported that he was encamp- 
ed at the foot of the hills, about 18 miles off, with only 40 men, and ready 
to take to the hills at a moment’s warning. 

Keeping his purpose quite secret to the last, Major Edwardes started 
on the night of the 15th March with 200 Dirani Cavalry, 60 Sikh Cavalry, 
and 25 Irregular Hindistani horse, and ordered 250 infantry and 12 camel 

to follow as a reserve. He came insight of the Nasar camp fires about 
ybreak, and called a halt under shelter of a ravine to breathe the horses and 
let the stragglers close up. “Great was then my surprise,” eays Edwardes, 
“to discover, by the morning light, that the gallant band of nearly 300 
“‘men had dwindled down to about 70 or 80! The heroes had taken 
“advantage of the night to lose their way; and I was afterwards told by 
the infantry reserve that 100 Diranis turned back from the middle of 
“the Lani river, and declared that ‘the Sahib was not gaing on.’ I 

Re-divided into the Sarwan Khel, Mach Khel, Isah Khel, and Zandah Khel, 
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‘told the Sikh Ressaldar to muster his men; he reported 20 present out 
‘of 60. Of the 200 Duranis, there may have been 40; Kaloo Khan had 
“about 5 men, and I had about 12 or 14 others (some of Lumaden’s 
“ Guide corps, orderlies, &c.). 

“This was clearly quite inadequate to perform the feat for which we had 
“ come,—viz., to seize Shahzad Khan in the midst of his people and carry 
“him off prisoner. The stout rebel, who fought with Dost Mahommad, the 
“Nawab of Dera, and Dewan Lukkee Mull was not very likely to be 
“‘ overpowered by 80 men. Yet I felt that it would be more honorable and 
‘ more wise, if I hoped for influence in this wild country, to be defeated in 
“a bold attempt, than not to make it, after going 12 miles to do so; so 
“ getting the men together with a heart not over light, I led them on at a 
“ gentle trot to the rebel camp. 

“The grey dawn was just removing the friendly veil that had hitherto 
“ concealed us ; the watchfires of the mountaineers were dying out, and we 
“could see the savage Cubul dogs of the merchants spring up from beside 
“ the ashes before their accursed how] of alarm and warning reached our ears. 

“The Duranis now galloped to the front, as if no power on earth should 
“prevent them from being first in the fray; and though I succeeded in 
calliog them in, and keeping them with the rest of the party, they still 
‘‘whirled their guns over their heads, and sbouted valorously that they 
“ would eat up the Nassars. 

“‘ But the Nassars seemed in no hurry to be eaten, and turned out, at the 
“baying of the dogs and the shouts of the Duranis, like a nest of hornets, 
“ with juzails, swords, clubs, and even stones. 

“T thought the best chance I had was to make my few fellows fight, 
‘* whether they would or no, so Jed them round tothe rear of the Nassar camp, 
‘and got them between it and the hill, undera dropping fire of bullets, 
‘‘ which did little or no harm ; then, beckoning with my hand to the Nassars, 
“JT told Kaloo Khan to shout to them, in Pashtoo, to surrender; a barefaced 
“¢ proposition to which the Nassars replied only with a handsome volley of 
“ bullets and abuses, ‘Come on,’ they cried, ‘come on you Feringhee dog, 
“and don’t stand talking about surrender!’ In truth, it was no time, for 
“the fire was getting thick; so seeing nothing else left, I drew my own 
“ sword, took a light hold of a chain bridle given me prophetically by 
‘“ Reynell Taylor, stuck the spurs into Zal, and, calling on all behind me to 
“follow, plunged into the camp. 

“The attacking party always has such an advantage that I am quite 
“gure, if our men had followed up, few as they were, they might have 
“either seized or killed Shahzad; but it shames me to relate that out of 70 
“or 80 not 15 charged, and scarcely a dozen reached the middle of the camp. 

“The dozen was composed of Mahommad Alim Khan (I think I see 
“him now with his blue and gold shawl turban all knocked about his ears), 
“Kaloo Khan, and Lumsden’s Duffadar of Guides, each backed by a few 
“faithful henchmen. The only officer xoninventus was the Sikh Ressal- 
“dar. The melee, therefore, was much thicker in our neighbourhood than 
“was at all pleasant, and how we ever got out of it is unaccountable ; but 
“ we did after cutting our way from one end to the other of the Nassar camp. 

“On getting out to the fresh air again, I looked round and found myself 
“with two men, one of whom was a highwayman I had pardoned a week 
“or ten days before. The brave Duranis and Sikhs might be seen 
“circling and curvetting round the circumference of the camp, hand- 
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gomely followed up by the enemy, and I was thinking what course to 
pursue when my eye fell on the Nassar herd of camels tied down in a 
“ring. ‘Now,’ said I to the highwayman, ‘the victory is ours after all,’ 
na a away we both dashed at the camels, whose long necks were already 
“ bobbing about with fright, like geese looking out of a market basket. Up 
‘they all jumped, and tore themselves free from their fastenings; and I 
“ put a lot of them before me, and drove them off as if I had all my life 
‘been a moss-trooper, my friend the thief entering heart and soul into the 
“business, and giving them a professional poke with his spear, which set 
“them etepping out gloriously. The Nassars, who were in charge, yelled 
“ like demons, and one ‘ took up a rock’ as Homer would have said (a great 
“ stone as big as his own head), and hurled it at me with such good aim that 
“it hit me below the knee, and would have unhorsed me if that excellent 
‘villain, the highwayman, bad not put his hand under my shoulder and 
“tossed me back again into the saddle. The heroes outside now joined us, 
‘and very glad I was to see them, for the whole swarm of angry Nassars 
“were in hot pursuit of their camels. The Sikh run-a-ways at this point 
‘did something to make amends; forming line in the rear behind us, and 
“keeping off the Nassars with their musketry till we had pricked the 
“ spoil quite out of reach, when they galloped up to us and left the Nassars 
“ puffing in the middle of the plain. 

“Shahzad Khan struck his camp immediately after the fight, and 
“ marched away out of the Derajat into the Sheraunee hills with all his 
“ flocks and herd and people.” 

In March 1858, Captain Coxe, Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ishmail Kb&n, 
reported that a party of the Nassars and Karoti Povindahs, who had sustained 
considerable loss at the hands of the Vaziris during and after the passage 
through the hills from Khorasan, thinking a favorable opportunity offered 
for reimbursing themeelves from the flocks and herds of the lower Vazirs, 
moved into their country and succeeded in driving off some cattle. 

On receipt of this intellignce, Captain Coxe had intended to call on 
Shahzad Khan, the Chief of the Nassars, to recover the whole of the property, 
but the '"hanadar of Kol&chi previously on his own responsibility sent three 
Nassars he had captured to negotiate for its return. With these he sent one 
policeman and 3 troopers of the 5th Panjab Cavalry. Unused to deal with 
these men and annoyed at the proposed interference, the N&asars took the 
bold step of carrying. the whole party off into the hills and removing 
themselves from British terntory. The troopers were, however, soon released 
through the agency of Jima Khan, Zangi Khel Nassar, and the property 
given up without further demur. 

Captain Coxe, in reporting the end of this affair, remarked with reference 
to the relation of the two parties to ourselves. ‘ From the Vazirs we ex- 
“perience nothing but annoyance and hostility; the long lists of acts of 
“violence, thefts and cruel murders, which are periodically submitted, will 
“shew that we owe them but little grace or favor. The N&sars on the other 
“hand have done us good and loyal service. To their watchfulness over many 
‘of the passes we owe much of our comparative immunity from petty raids 
“on the centre portion of the frontier, and in 1855, when a serious attack was 
‘apprehended on Tank from the Vaziris, the Nassar tribe furnished a 
‘body of armed men for the defence of the frontier, and they would at any 
“ time render us similar aid when called upon. 
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« Secondly.—The expedition organized by the Nassars was of a retaliatory 
character for lossea inflicted by the Vaziris on themselves, and the pro- 
“ perty they carried of may almost be termed recovered, not plundered. 

 Thirdly,—No evil was likely to accrue to our territory from their 
* expedition, because the Vaziris do not attempt reprisals or aggressions rather, 
* for the original injury almost always paccosile from them, upon the Nassar, 
“ while resident in our territory when they are unencumbered, and from the 
“athletic frames, and warlike character, too formidable a foe for the cowardly 
‘ Vaziris, but the latter wait their opportunity when the Kafilas are on their 
‘return through the hills to Khorasan, and the Nassars hampered with their 
“families, and encumbered with a long train of heavily laden camels, are 
‘obliged to act on the defensive.” (Norman, Edwards, Coke.) 

NASIM-KA-GARHI— 

A village in the Rabia Khel. Orakzai hills, situated above Darband, about } 
miles from the village of Sangar Mela, which is on the crest of the Samana 
ridge, in the centre of a sloping plateau. The village is a square with 
walls 9 feet high, and commanded by a loopholed tower of two stories. It 
has about 78 houses. It commands the path up from below, and there is 
a spring of water just below it, which is within range of the village. The 
village was destroyed, on the ist September 1855, by Captain Henderson’s 
colamn of General Chamberlain’s force. There is a good deal of cultivation 
both above and below the village. 

Captain Fraser, 4th Panjab Cavalry, thus describes the road to this place 
from Pil Darband— 

‘‘ About $ a mile to the west of the village of Pal Darband there is a 
descent through some thick jungle into the dry bed of a mountain stream, 
and the road runs either through it or by a pathway along the banks for 
about 2 miles in a northerly direction, when it turns to the right north-east, 
and the valley at the head of which lies Nasim Mela opens out. This part 
of the road is practicable for laden mules, but, as there is a good deal of 
jungle, it might be necessary to cut away branches of the trees to admit of 
their free passage. On either side it is commanded by a very high and 
precipitous hill, on the faces of which there is a considerable quantity of 
Jungle, and were they occupied by an enemy, considerable injury might be 
inflicted upon troops underneath by the rolling down of large stones. 

On reaching the points abovementioned, where the valley opens out, the 
ascent commences, and the road, which is nothing more than a rocky moun- 
tain path, runs along the slope of the hill which encloses the valley to the 
left. The distance from the top varies, but is in many places within rifle 
shot. Proceeding along this path for about 4 miles the village on the 
terraces below Nasim Mela is reached. It consists of about 74 houses, 
and close at hand there are two springs of water, one of which is on 
the pathway.” 

The road up the ascent to the village is practicable for laden mules, and 
the crest of the ridge on the left, that overtops the road, can be at 
crowned by infantry, while the path is out of musket range from the hi 
on the right, unless it may be just at the commencement of the ascent. 

The path thence keeps along the slope of the hill to the left, north, but is 

- not practicable for horses or mules laden with guos. The best route would 
be to forsake the path and take to the hill side above the village, inclining 
to the right. (Coke, Fraser.) 
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NASRATIS— 

A small but high-spirited tribe of Khatake, who dwell in the long narrow 
valley below the Shfoghar Range from Tati on the north to Shaws on the 
south, and who also pasture and cultivate in the Thal. They claim the 
Shinghar Range also, but do not live in it. ‘They are bounded on the north 
by the Lands of Kamar, on the east by the Manzais and Gadi Khel, 
on the south by the Gidi Khel, and on the west by the Hati Khel Vastria. 
Their chief villages are Tati, Zerki and Shawa under the Shinghar, and the 
hamlets round Inzar Talao in the ThaJ. They are of the Taraki sections. 
Taraki had two sons, Ydsaf and Isori, from the latter of whom are sprung 
the Nasratie. There are three divisions now of the race of Taraki— 

1. The Taraki, in Daland, Girgirai, Am&nkot and Gandhert. 

2. The Nasratis. 

$. The Mohmandi, in Khwara and Zera, in Chorlaki, Jabar, Shadi- 

pir, Mandori, &. Mohmandi is also sprung from Ieori. 
The descendants of Yiisaf are not independent. They are living among the 
Kali Khel Baraks of Dili Mela, and among the Lands of Kamar and 
Ozshdahs of Latamar. 

In ancient days the Taraki sect owned Mandw&la in Kamar. The 
Baraks attacked the Taraki and overcame them, finally crushing them in 
the battle at the Dabar Tank, at Khwari Kile (Kamar). The Taraki, sepa- 
rated, went first to Bahadir Khel, then to Daresh Khel, and then to their 
present quarters in Daland. 

The Mchmandi went to Khwara and Zera, and the Nasratis to the valley 
below Shinghar. 

The Ydsaf Khel yielded to their foes and became hamsayas of the Barake, 
in Kamar Dili Mela, and Latamar. 

Up to the time of the English rule, the Lands and Manzais constantly 
attacked the Nasratis, who were driven frum the Thal and pent up in the 
valley below Shinghar. Their great cemetery is in this valley between 
Tati and Zerki, and even in this small strip they were followed. up. All 
the Nasrati Malika state that, when our rule began, they were in a bad way, 
and as they were becoming feebler day by day, ran a great risk of extirpation 
or of absorption by the Lands. Since our rule, they say that they have 
increased greatly, and they certainly live in open hamlets, and cultivate 
freely over a large expanse of the Thal. If our rule went, they state that the 
Lands and Manzais and Gidi Khel would again attack them, and, although 
More numerous than of old, they allow that they could not resist effectually. 


The Nasrati sections are— 
Clause. Sections. Villages. Rewancs. 
I,—Gandn Khel... eds Zerki, Tati, Karim Shéh There are many braach- 
Kile, Azim Kile, Abobo- es, but they are small 
laki, Bugara near Tati, and unimportant. 
Bazid Malik of Zerki 


me 


isa Ganda Khel, and 
their Chief Malik. 
1. Sultén Khel ... Jahangir Kile near [nzar Chief Malik, Jahaogirc 
| Talao, and Bangi Kile Khan. 
P on Thal. 
I].—Koki Khel... Gashti Khel ... Tati, Shawa, and Mansiri 
Kile in the Thal. 
{ Daur Khel ... Miaki, Mohmandi, in Thal. 
( Badin Khel ... Kile Kili Beg near Ingar Chief Malik, Kill Beg. 
{ Talao, and Badraki in 
III.—Badin Khel ... 4 Thal, on the Vaziri 
' boundary. 
(2. Peri Khel ... Midkiin Thal. (Ross.) 
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NASRAT KHEL— 
A village in the Kohat district, situated on the left bank of the Tos, 6 
miles west of Kohat, near the Hangad road. It has 127 houses anda 
pulation of 180 men. It was founded in Daolat Khan’s time by Nasrat 
han, Tirah!, whose descendants are divided into three sections, Paya 
Khel, Shahwal1 Khel, and Sher Ali Khel. Water is obtained from the Toi, 
The revenue is Rs. 1,300. 
NA’SR KANDA'H— 
A ravine in Hashtnagar, Péshawar district, which rises in the Otmin Khal 
hills, and passing by the villages of Bacha, Naswar, Tarehkai, Nawadand, 
Saparii, Rangména, Babi, Tangi, Kanawar, Sherpao, U ‘marzai, joins the 
Swat river near Turéngzai. (Bedlew.) 
NASROZAI— 
A section of the Iliaszai Yasafzats, sub-divided into Panjpao and Makhozais. 
See Bunérwals. (Zdwardes.) 
NATH— 
A halting place on bank of the Lini (Bozdar stream), situated 6 marches 
from Mangrota, and 3 marches from Mekhtar, on the road to Kan- 
dahar. 

Water, grass, and wood are procurable in abundance ; the country is open, 
and the camping ground very good. 

When there is a truce between the Linis and Misi Khéls and Bozdars, 
some “ kiris” of the nomadic Mis4 Khéls, Labarzai and Kiazai may be 
found here. (Davidson.) 

NATHIL— 
A spring situated on the Rajanpir frontier, 20 miles north of the 
Bandiwali, at a point in the Nathil ravine some 15 miles north- 
west of the Dilbar outpost. The springs are tepid and form several 
large pools of very fair (slightly brackish) water, which is, however, soon 
absorbed in the sand. Johnstone says it forms a perennial stream ; 
this would lead one to believe that there is a running stream, whereas the 
water only trickles through a few pools and is then absorbed. The 
springs and pools are situated between somewhat high and steep hills, 
very bleak and barren, stony and cut up with fissures. A view of 
Giandari is obtained by climbing one of these hills, but only a partial 
one, as the hills which rise one beyond another in various ranges intercept 
the view. 

Yellow ochre and alum are both found not far from the Nathil 
springs. 

The spring is considered by the natives to be the source of the Nathil 
stream; but it is in reality fed by countless water-courses draining into it 
here from the southern slopes of Gidndari and from numerous hills, which 
run in all directions at its foot, forming, after heavy rain in the hills, an 
enormous volume of water hurling down rocks and stones. ; 

From the Nathil springs, the stream which goes by the name of Nathil 
flows generally in an easterly direction ; its course is very tortuous, and it 
runs at first between very high and rocky hills, with confined, and precip!- 
tous banks; but, after some 3 miles from Nathil, the hills on either side 
lessen in height, the nala opens out considerably in breadth, and its 
course is much straighter. Its bed for a mile or so below Nathil 1s 
strewn with big boulders, but after that it is sandy, with very few stones or 
boulders. Its right bank, as a rule, commands its left, and the hills on this 
side are higher than those on the left. 
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Its watering places, commencing from the Nathil springs, are (1) Thal- 
chah; (2) Ravi; (3) Hilani; (4) Sohsk. 

It is joined by the Wadajanda near Thalchas, from the north: by the 
Goreput at about half way between Thalchah and Sohak and by the 
Shakalani at Sohak. At about 9 miles from Nathil springs the Nathil 
joing the Hindani, and from this point is known as the Zangi. The Nathil 
pass forms one of the routes from the plains to the Sham plain, and in 
former days raids to asmall extent were committed by it. The stages are 
from Dilbar or Banduwésla, (1) Nathil springs; (2) Chilo kaimb, long 
march; (3) Gokard; (4) Kalchas, making an entire circuit round Gidndari 
westerly; it is not a favourite route, being circuitous as well as difficult 
in many places. (Davidson, Paget.) 

NAWADAND— 

A village in the Otman Khel country, 4 miles north-east of Abazai, 
situated at the foot of the hills on the banks of a nala. It is named from a 
large tank close by, which with the ravine supplies it with water. 
It is divided into three quarters Shino Khel, Mogal Khel, and Dehgan. 
It has 200 houses, and can turn out 300 fighting men. It was a good 
deal damaged and partially burnt by the force under Sir Colin Campbell 
in May 1852. A great quantity of grain was destroyed, and2 men of 
the Guides wounded in the attack on it. 

This village is an important position, as all the roads which lead north to 
the village of the (tman Khel start from it; all ite cultivation is unirrigated. 
The Maliks are Faz] and Naw4b, &c. (Zurner.) 

NAWAGAI— 

A village in Swat, Yaghistan, on the weat of the Karakar pass. (Aleemoola.) 
NAWAGAI— 

A district of Bajiwar, Yaghistan, situated at the head of the Bajawar 
drainage, and bounded north by Mahmid, east by the Utman Khel, south 
by the Mohmand, and west by the Kinar Bajawar range. 

It consists of a valley with a good many villages in if; about 80 in all, 
all its cultivation is dependent on rain. ‘The chief takes one-sixth of the 
produce. Can raise 600 matchlocks and 120 sowars. 

The chief of Nawagai, Ghulam Haidar Kbén, is said to be friendly with 
the chief of Jandail, with the Syads of Kainar and the Mohmands of 
Goshta, and also to be master of the Safis of Sirkh Kinar, while he is 
at enmity with the chief of Bajawar. 

The fort of this name is said to be on a stony and difficult eminence. It 
has eight towers and a spring of water. There are 300 houses situated right 
and left under the fort in the valleys east and west, the road through them 
running north and south. The garrison consists a number of wall pieces and 
two guns. The Chief’s revenue amounts to Ks. 20,000. Vigne supposes 
Nawagai may be on the site of Aornos. 

The villages of the Nawagai district, situated up the stream are :— 


Chanarai 600 houses, springs, thana.| Karir 80 houses. ) f : 
Kopan 200 ,, tanks, laimi. | Selara 20 » | q 
Khbazina 4 ,, = springs, lalmi. | Chimgai 30.—Cé, ; 

Zidrat sO, Waidanshah 100 __,, lalmi. j r} 
Babatangai 3O ,, tanks. Kakar. 43 be 
Tarkaitangai 40 _s,, PA Darwazzai 20 ss, wells, |= * 5 
Safari = '100_—s=» 253 
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Situated north or down stream the villages are :— 


Lashora $00 honoses, river. Chanarai Kiz 50 houses. 
Naodeh — 300 ”» ” Bar 200 ” 
Bad-i-Sambir 300 ,, Angir 20 =O, 
Indyat Kala 300 ” Kogpan 100 ” 
Chingazai 30—(i, Atonkar 100. —, 
Baichina 20 springs. Shekbaba 100 5 
Kaosar 20 houses. Chumarkand 60 +i 
Nahak 20 » lalmi. Chumarkandbar 40 rn 
Bands 20 » Wells. Ziranda 40 i 
Mign-bori-banda 20 » Wells, Nawagai 500 ‘3 
Pashakai 20 i i Kaménghar 180 i 
Loi Sam 40 ” ” Khare } 110 
Darwazgai 120—C, : Sheva " 
Kandabirei Sahagei 4,000 ‘i Tangai 60 ‘s 
Kandokai 30 Ci, Loesam 400 ‘ 
Tarkai-tangai 300 5 Rashakai 30 8 
Babi-tangai 30 ii Banda 30 
Bagh 100 i Daiid Shab 30 + 
Chingai 300 $s Bori Banda 20 
Safarai 20 a Bad-i-Sambir 300 S 
Kakar 100 af Naodeh 300 i 
Morkai 20 % Lushora 300 Ss 
Khangah 120 Sy Inayatkala 30 ay 
Derai 200 » <Athana Doda 200 + 
here. Sherghatu 40 3 

Katasar 300 »  Anhabit- Bokai 40 ‘ 

antsvery Augrikuz 80 > 

warlike. Rad 60 me 
Sakar 120 i Sabandai 60 es 
Kalagai 120 Fe Bai China 25 “ 
Kala-i-Miltan 100 - Konsar 20 ” 
Kala-i-Darbar 100_—Cl—=,, Nahak 2 oy 
Bahagai ' 200 . Sshagai Kiiz 300 5 
Zidrat 300—i,, Chingazai 300g, 
Khazané 300 is (Lewis, Macgregor, Turner.) 

NAWAGARA— 


A village in the Baner valley, Yaghistan, 15 miles from right bank of 
Indus. ( Thornton.) 


NAWAKALA— 
A village in Yiieafzai, Peshawar district, 18 miles east Mardin. It contains 
304 houses, and is watered from 78 wells. Here the Yasafzai Frontier 
Force concentrated preparatory to moving on Malka on the 18th October 
1863. It was also a depdt, during the operations, for the sick who were 
guarded by a troop of the 11th Bengal Cavalry. Its position is in every 
respect suitable for such a purpose. It belongs to the Mamizai division 
of Razar. (Allgood, Roberts.) 
NAWAKALA— . 
A village in the Narizai division of Baner, Yaghistan, about 7 miles from 
the north foot of the Malandara pass. It contains 700 houses of ‘ Barkha 
Khel,’ Banerwals, probably a division of the Nirizais. (Aleemoo/a.) 
NAWAKALA— 
A village inhabited by Milaguris in the Utman Khel country, and able to 
_ turn out 70 fighting men. (Turner.) 
NAWAR KHEL— 
A village in the Bani district, six miles south of Laki. It contains 194 
houses, and is inhabited by Achi Khel Marwats; a Government school 
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is maintained here; supplies are rather scarce, and water has to be brought 
from the Gambila river. 

NAWASHAHR— 
A village in the Orash plain, Hazara district, 4 miles north-west from 
Abbottabad. It has 829 houses, 104 shops, and 10 mosques. The popula- 
tion amounts to 4,039 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 1,867 Fads. 
36 Syads, 8 Gakhars, and 1,638 others. 

The water-supply is from the ravines in the vicinity, but the water is 
not very good, being impregnated with lime. 

The produce consiste of rice, Indian corn, mash, &c., and supplies are 
procurable here in large quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 38 houses, 1,318 cattle, 150 sheep and goate, 10 camels, 109 
donkeys, and 67 mules. 

The head men are Sadat and Bostan. 

This village was the scene of a defeat of the Sikhs by the villagers, 
but Sirdér Hari Sing afterwards came and burnt it. (Wace.) 

NAWA SHAHR— 
A village in the Jampir division of the Dera Ghizi district, situated 
74 miles south of Dajal and 64 miles north of Hajipir, and on the west of 
the road, about 3 miles north-east of Miranpiir. 

It is not walled. There are two large red brick houses close to ite 
entrance on the east. A large tank and a well (Persian wheel) within a 
few yards of the entrance to the village and to the road. 

NERAI— 
A pass leading from the Bani district north of the Kiram into the Vaziri 
ane between the Kiram and Gimati posts. It is described as a good path. 
(Taylor. 

NIALT 
A tribe of Affghans settled in the Band district. They are descended from 
Niaz Khan, second son of Lodi, King of Ghor, by his second wife Takia. 
Lodi was the Lohani chief who in A. H. 955, invaded Hindistan, and, 
conquering the Daman, apportioned the lands amongst his sons; the fertile 
district of Isa Khel fell to the lot of Nidz Kh&n, whose descendants are 
settled there to this day. 

The Niazis, in common with the majority of the Loh&ni tribe, are divided 
into two great sub-divisions, the agricultural and the Povindah portion. 

The agricultural section of this tribe are all settled in British territory, 
and are sub-divided as follows :— 


1. Isa Khel ... Inhabit the Isa Khel district on the Trans- 
Tadue—8,000 souls. 

2. Kamar Mashanoi. ... Inhabit the vill of that name, between 
Kalabagh and Isa Khel—150 souls. 

8. Kuindt ... Inbabit the northern portion of Tank—1,800 
souls. 

4. Sarbang ... Inhabit the Mianwalt sub-diviaion of the 


: Bani district—6,000 souls. 

These are again sub-divided into numerous clans, which are but little 
known except to the clansmen themselves, the main sections alone being of 
any reputation in the Bani district. 

The Povindah sub-division of the Niazis consists of five branches. They 
trade only between Khorasan and the Derajat, pitching their camps in the 
cold weather in the Isa Khel district, and when in Khorasan, wander in the 
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Pana district. They are by no means one of the wealthiest sections of 


Povindahs. 
The following are the nee clans :— 


Mamrez Khel ad ... 200 fighting men. 
Narkhan Khel ei .- 170 as 6 
Mahsid Khél ee we =230 33 “5 
Ali Khel M38 ... 120 : A 
Mala Khel 260 


The route they follow is the Ghwalaraf, though they sometimes go to Kabal 
vid Dawar and Khost, but this road is very seldom “Pollowed on account of 
the difficulties of transit through the Tirni country. 

The Niazis are on the whole good, quiet people, excellent, cultivators, and 
faithful loyal subjects to the British Government. The Ton Khel, however, 
have become very litigious, and mote concerning the boundaries of land are 
somewhat common. 

They are Sinis in religion, athorsing the Shiaés, and now are inimical to 
the Nawab of Tank, their kinsman. One of their social customs is that no 
money changes hands in a marriage ceremony; consequently, the young 
Niazi men are not impoverished by matrimony, and the tribe, on the whole, 
is wealthy and contented. (Norman.) 

NIGRAM— 

A pass leading from the Bani district into the Vaziri hills, between the 
Sakhda pass and the Urmtla. It is a small pass, and was formerly much 
used by the Mahsiid Vaziris to carry off stolen property. It probably runs 
into the Sakhda Algad. (Urmston.) 

NIHAG DERA— 

A tributary valley of the Panjkora river, lying between the Oshairai and 
Karoh Daras. It is about 30 miles long from north-east to south-west, 
contains about 26 villages, and abounds in cultivation and fruit gardens. 

It is inhabited by the Zara Khel section of the Painda Khel Malizais; and 
communicates with Bar or Upper Swat, by the following passes :—~ 
Jabai ‘a Good road for laden cattle. 

From Kirsat in Nihagdara to Sw&tai in the 

{ Sibijnai division, Swat. This is described as an easy 

road for laden cattle. 


SwAtai 


PischworKandao.:. { ‘, oa in Nihégdara to Piocha in Sibajnai 
', : 

It is drained by a stream that forms the Malizai or Kohistan or Panjkora 
river. This stream is in some places 15 yards broad, but in others so narrow 
that it can be jumped by a footman. The glen contains the following 
villages ; those marked* are large :— 


Koban. ent (2). Bargholai. 

Dugram. BSalibeg. Chatgram. Balargijar. 
Larai Banda. 

Kotkal. Joghabsnj. Jingiro. Sarai 
Mala Gajar® Budalai. Sania Daskor Tange 
GogiSl. Baghan. Mashwawro. Akhun Ban 
Kateuna. Kamélai Kuz. Kamil. Barkanai. 
Jatgrim. Badalai. GGrarai. Nihag. 
Arimanja. Kohang. Tangai. Osherai. 
Bandai. Brahim. Sankor. Sharkan. 
Malik b&nda. Baidamai. Shalga. Mashumai. 
Badalai. Talan. Galkor. Maskarai. 
Mirta.* Kandarai. Karbadai. Kandao. 

Kashmiri. Warai. (Lockwood, Bellew.) 
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NIHALA KI BASTI— 
A small hamlet in the hills of the Loharinf Maris, the residence of 
Nihal Kb&n, the head man. It is a miserable little village; said to be able 
to turn out 100 oan men, but it would hardly seem large enough to 
hold as many souls. Herds may always be seen grazing in the vicinity, 
but no supplies are procurable. (Davidson.) 

NILAB— 
A ferry over the Indus, 12 miles below Atak, on the old imperial road 
from Ksbal to Hindistin. Timirlang is believed to have cecased ths Indus 
at this point ; the river is here very narrow, and is eaid to be 120 feet deep. 
(Coke.) 

NILAB— 
A tract in the Kohat district, situated on the right bank of the Indus, 
9 miles below Atak, and comprising the following villages :—Mandirf, 
Jabf, Gharibpira, Aminpira, Kowa, Gandab, and Thowa. (Lumeden.) 

NILABGHASHA— : 
A spur of the Khatak hille, Kohat district, which comes out from Tira 
Sir, and runs due east to the Indus. Its height is about 2,500 feet, the 
peak of this name being 2,884 feet in elevation. There is now an excellent 
road over it, practicable for all laden animals. 

NIKAPANI— 
A village in the Hazara district, on the right bank of the Onar river, half way 
between Shergarh and Amb. It is built in small terraces in a spot where 
the Unir opens out a little, and is a pretty secluded little village. The in- 
habitante are nearly al] Maliars, and the fields of the village are beautifully 
cultivated, there being abundance of water. The village is commanded by 
very steep and impracticable hills to the north. Above the village on a spur 
is a tower, which is however no protection to it, as it is commanded itself. 
This is the only spot between Shergarh and Baroti on this road where a large 
force could encamp with comfort ; and if the road were opened, it should be 
the site of a police post. There is a capital site for one on an island to the 
south of the village. The reserve of Colonel Mackeson’s force was 
here under Colonel Butler, during the campaign on the Black Mountain 
in 1852. (Macgregor.) 

NILOBARI. 
A branch of the Pitok river on the Rajanpir border, which rises in the 
Sawet (or Sufed Koh) range, some 10 miles west of Sabzilkot, and falls into 
the Pitok ravine. It is a smal] mountain stream, but its course is not at 
all precipitous. Its water is fair,and it contains a pool some 2 or 24 miles 
from where it joins the Pitok, about one mile from its source. The hills 
through which it runs are not very stiff. (Davideon.) 

NISAO— 
A plain in the Mart hills, north of Phailawar. It is a broad, open flat 
plain, 16 miles north-east to south-west, and 6 to 6 south-east to north- 
west, bounded north-east by the Nandil Vangak spur; north-west by the 
Gara range; south by the Sigh Koh ; south-west by the Palm! plain, from 
which it is divided by a low watershed. 

It is covered with magnificent grass, and is watered by no perennial stream, 
but a water-course rising in the Palmi and Nisao watershed carries off the 
drainage at the foot of the Gara range in a north-easterly direction, and falls 
into the Kaha. The surface of the plain is intersected by no irregularities ; 
water is said to be procurable in many places by digging 40 feet. 
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This valley belonged formerly to the Hasanis, who were ejected from it 
by the Maris, after much slaughter, about two centuries ago, and it is now 
in the hands of the Lohar&ni Maris, who, however, do not appear to be strong 
enough to caltivate it. The plain is scattered here and there with a few 
huts of LoharSnis who graze their cattle here when there is no immediate 
fear of the Khetrans. (Davidson, Tucker.) 

NISATA— 
A village in the Pésh&war district, 16 miles from Péshawar, and 16 miles from 
Hoti Mardan, on the left bank of the Swat river, at its junction with the 
Kabal river. Itis asmall place; supplies are procurable after due notice; 
water is plentiful, and the country is level, open, and well cultivated. 
There is a ferry here of six boats. (Bellew.) 

NISHPI— 
A water-course on the Dera Ghb&zi border, usually dry, which drains from 
the Nara hills, and joins the Vihowa at Diwal, about 4 miles west of Chi- 
talwatr. The first few miles from its source it is impracticable for foot- 
men, or nearly so, on account of rocks and boulders; but several miles before 
joining the Vibowa it is fit for laden camels, the direct road from Vihowa 
to the Kakar country leading up it. (Davidson.) 

NISPA— 
A path on the Gomal border which leads from the Miartiza outpost, across 
the first range of low hills, into the Gomal. (Curr.) 

NOCHI— 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, 3 miles below Kabal, situated at 
the mouth of a ravine which comes down from the Banj or Wanj mountain. 
In this ravine is the shrine of Haji Rahman Baba, which is said to render 
bullet-proof any one who sits at it allday. (Addott.) 

NODANI or NOZANI. 
A small water-course on the Rajanpar frontier, which rises on the east of 
the Haibat-ka-Piisht and drains south-west, falling into the Jabari at the 
foot of the Zarug hill, about 5 miles north-west of Bandiwala. It is a 
broad, easy ravine, with gently sloping and low banks. The following are its 
watering places :— 

»l. Mandrian, wells 2 miles from Haibat Pasht. 

2. Mosani Nodani, about 14 miles south of the above. 

3. Pande-ka-Nodani, about 14 miles from Mosani Nodani. 

The number of the wells at the above vary: those at Pande-ka-Nodani 
generally amount to five or six in ordinary seasons. (Davidson.) 

NOGRANI— 
A small and very insignificant water-course on the R&janpar frontier, 
which rises in the low hills some 4 miles west of Sabzilkdt, and drains 
to the east and joins the Tangwani a few yards east of that post. There is 
good pasturage on its banks. (Davidson.) : 

NUGRAM— 
A small and unimportant pass leading from the Bani district south of 
the Urmila pass into the Batani hills. It isin the charge of the Ali Khél 
Batanis.  (Urmston.) 

NUNGALI— 
A village in Swat not far from Banda. This is the same as Bellew’s 
Nimgola1. (Raverty.) 

NURAR— 
A village in the Band district, 8 miles from Bani, in a level open 
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country. Supplies are procurable here after due notice; water is plentiful 
and the encamping groand is extensive. (Roberte.) 

NORPOR— 
An outpost of the Panjab Frontier Force situated on the frontier road, 
104 miles north by west Mahoi Post, 15% miles south Batil Post, 3 miles 
south-east Kala, 3 miles north by east Kandtkot, 4 miles north-east Land, 
and 8 miles from the hills. 

It is held by a garrison of 1 Dafadar (Bozdar), 7 Soware (5 Bozdar, 1 
Lind, 1 Nitkani), and 2 footmen (1 Lund, 1 Bozdar) of the frontier 
militia. Formerly it had a garrison of 25 cavalry, 10 infantry, and is cal- 
culated to hold a much larger garrison. 

Its water-supply is from a well in the south-east bastion of the fort, diameter 
10’ 6"', depth 59', the water of which is nauseous and strongly impregnated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The country about here is open, dotted here and there with jungly brush- 
wood, chiefly along the banks of the Sori, which, entering the plains about 8 
or 9 miles west by north of the post, rans in an easterly direction and is lost 
in the plains close to the post. 

The Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan road runs, north and 
south, about 2 miles to the east of Nirpir post. 

-Water is said to be generally procurable in the ground east of Narpar, 
at about the depth of 60 feet, but not to the west or north of it. 

The post is a square of 112 feet, with bastions at the north-east, south- 
east, and south-west corners, and walls 20 feet high. The stables for 
horses are in the centre, and the quarters for the men are round the north 
and west sides. (Davidson, Jacob, Macgregor, Knowles.) 

NOURIZAI— 
A section of the Malizaj,Yisafzais, who inhabit the south-west corner of 
the Biner plain, Yagbistan, on the right bank of the Barhando river. 
; They are subdivided into— hte IIL. Altsber Khel, 860 fight 

- Panjpei, 660 fighting men, II. Abazai, 400 t- . Alisher : 

tein “le villages neue. ing ing. men, sub-divided 


liv in tl i 
of ae 200, Mila in Rega; into—(1) Babakar Khel, 
Yasaf 160, Nawar Kile houses. living in Derai; 2560 


houses; (2) Miro Khel 
in China, 250; and (3) 
Kungsl in kile 


Chinar. 
(Betlew, Lockwood.) 


60, Zang! Khan 60. 


NOTAKANIS— 
A Baloch tribe of the Dera Ghazi district, who inhabit the country south 
and east of Mangrota in the Sanghar division. 
They are said to number 800 or 900 adult males by Bruce, but Masa 
Khan makes them number 1,350. 
Masi Khan divides the Natakav1s into— 


1. Masawani .. 50 8. Jasmani ... 150 
2. Matiani ... 50 9. Marwani .. 150 
3. Shahdgni -- 80 10. Tangw&ni .. 100 
4. Mandrani ... 80 11. Lalagént .» 120 
5. Boglani ... 150 12. Cholant .. «=6. 80 
6, Bulghan1 ... 300 18, Malkani 86 
7. Sanjariol ... 120 a 
1,955 

tT ? 
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This, however, is probably much exaggerated, and sections are included in 
thie which are not NitakSnis at all. 
Mr. Fryer gives the following list of Nitaksni villages :— 


1. Mangrota, 2 villages. 9. Sokar. 17. Kaziwah. 

2. Mandrani. 10. Bandi. 18. Jhok Ranjawali. 
3. Chitpant. 11. Narishaha. 19, Thal Pandhiwali. 
4. Kot Bohr. 12. Makialkhird. 20. Génar. 

5. Cholant. 13. Boglani. 21. Rohilwah. 

6. Hairogharbi. 14. Kikiwah. 22. Mahoi. 

7. Hiro Sharki. 15. Pakhan, 23. Masiwah. 

8. Makil Kalan. 16. Gorda. 24. Yariwah. 


Masi Khan gives the following list of villages which were under the 
former Chief of this tribe :— 


Taosa. Phaban. Mind. Mohrjangi. 
Tib. Balochkhan. Dona. Nérishah. 
Hadwar. Palwanali. Zoi Kadi. Nasirpir. 
Damra. Sandela. Sunra Pachén. Nari Sangi. 
Sandra. Phar. Sanjanlanka. Btra. 

Kadi. Patikar. Sadrpiir. Bajra. 
Masanda. Thalajaki Khati. Pahlwan Janubi, 
Markanari Char Laghari. Lalshah. Bastiphal. 
Jhang. Jirahb. Mirkhar. Dia. 

Ashraf. Basti Habib. Tari. Usman Shah. 
Bolani. Daira Shah. Kot Matoi. 


Mackeeon writes in 1835 of this tribe ; “‘They muster about three thou- 
“sand fighting men. Their country being irrigated by one side by water 
“from the Indus, and on the other by mountain streams, is rich and fertile, 
“ producing in abundance wheat and barley and rice, with sugarcane, indigo, 
“cotton, mustard, and most of the smaller kinds of grains and pulse common 
“to Upper Hindistan. Buffaloes and cows are reared in considerable num- 
“ bers, but the chief property of those who reside in the hills consists of their 
“large flocks of goats and sheep of the dhimba kind. A very valuable 
“breed of camels for burthen is also found there. They are descended from 
“one Notak Khan,a Baloch of Aleppo, who came with his people, thence to 
“ Kejin Mekran, where they remained 500 years. They then came to Hin- 
“‘dastan, and in return for services received the district of Sanghar as a grant 
“from the Emperor of Hindiastan. Ahmad Shah Darani then came, and 
“Masi Khan, who was then Chief, having paid his respects, was confirmed 
‘in his estates. He was succeeded by Ali Akbar, and he by Mahamad Asad 
“Khin. After the departure of the Diarinis, Sanghar came under Ranjit 
“Sing, who gave the whole district over to Mahamad Sadik Khan of 
“ Bahawalpir.” 

Up to a very recent period the Nitkanis were a tribe of considerable 
impottance, and, from their connexions and position, they exercised a great 
deal of influence in the district. Up to the time that General Ventura took 
over the country from Nawab Bahéwal Khan, the governorship of Mangrota 
had continued in the family of the Nitkant Chiefs. They held the ‘ butai’ 
of the whole of the Sanghar district, from Vihowa to Amdant, for which 
they paid a yearly tribute to Government of Rs. 57,000. . 

The first Masi Khan married two wives,—one a daughter of the Liani 
Chief, and the other a daughter of the Ustarina Chief. When Ali Akbar 
died a fight took place between his son Asad Khan, and his brother Ll Khan, 
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for the chieftaincy of the tribe. The Liots, Kosas, and Kasr&nis took 
the side of the former; while the Ushtardnas and Nitkants joined the 
latter. 

A fight took place in the Sanghar nala, in which the Kosa Chief, 
Barkhodar Khan, was killed, and Asad Khan was defeated, and fled to Kot 
Kasrini. Subsequently, in the time of the rule of Sadik Mahamad Khan, 
Nawsb of Bahawalpir, these wars were brought to a close by the death of 
Lal Khan, who was killed in an attack on Dilawan; and Asad Kh&én was 
reinstated in the governorship of Sanghar. (Vide Kosa article.) 

Nawab Sadik Mahamad Khan afterwards married a daughter of Asad 
Khén, which connexion tended greatly to increase his influence; and as he 
had four wives—one from each of the tribes of Lagari, Lins, Kasrani, and 
Kolachi—he continued, up to the close of the Bahawalpir rule, to be one of 
the most powerful in the whole district. 

When Ranjit Sing was displeased with Bahawal Khan, and sent General 
Ventura to govern the district, Asad Khan refused to come in and pay his 
respects to General Ventura, who did not at first resort to extreme measures ; 
but at length, finding that Asad Khan was not inclined to give in, he re- 
ported to Ranjit Sing, who sent an army under the command of Karak 
Sing to proceed against the Natkanis. In the meantime, General Ventura 
commenced to treat with Masti Khan, Asad Kh&n’s cousin. 

When Karak Sing arrived, Masi Kh&n joined him. Asad Khan, with 
the greater part of the tribe, fled to the Bozdar hills, with whom friendly 
relations had before existed, as Asad Khan’s son was married to a daughter 
of the Bozdar Chief. 

Karak Sing then returned to Lahor, and General Ventura offered to make 
over the Sanghar district to Masi Kh&n on condition of his paying 
Rs. 1,00,000 a year tribute to Government, instead of the Rs. 57,000 
formerly paid. 

Masi Khan, afraid to undertake the responsibility, declined the offer, and 
was thus the immediate cause of the dismemberment of the Natkant tribe, 
who from that time lost their place amongst the Baloch tribes. The tribe, 
which had for ages been kept together under one head, became disor- 
ganized—each man doing what seemed best in his own eyes. 

Asad Khan, with his followers, remamed with the Bozd&rs, and com- 
mitted dcepredations in the plains. 

After some time he sent his son, Zulfikér, with a tribute of Rs. 25,000, 
to sue for terms; but he was arrested and sent as a prisoner to Lahor, 
where he was subsequently released by Ranjit Sing. 

Asad Khan himself then went and paid his respects to Sher Mahamad 
Khan, Nawab of Dera Ishmail Khan. Kazfn Sing, the Sikh Governor of 
Leia, hearing that he was at Dera Ishmail Khan, sent a message to say that, 
if he would come to him, he would make his peace with Government. He 
accepted the invitation ; but, on his arrival at Leia, he was treacherously 
arrested and sent a prisoner to Lahor, where he was placed under sarveil- 
Jance. He was removed to Miltén when SAwan Mal became Governor of 
a Gh8zi Khgn, where he received from Government a yearly pension of 

. 4,000. 

When the siege of Maltsn took place, Asad Khan and his people joined 
the friendly army of the Nawab of Bahawalpdr, and continued on the side 
of the British until the close of the campaign. When the war was over, 
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the Nawab invited him to Bahawalpir, where he remained until his death, 
a few years afterwards. He received an allowance of Rs. 10 a day. 

With the exception of Azim Khan, who went into the service of Mir Ali 
Morad of Khairpir, all his sons were taken into the employ of the Bahawal- 
par State, where they at present hold good appointments. After the Maltan 
war was over Azim Khan returned to Sanghar. Although Azim was the 
rightful head of the house, still, since annexation, Masi Khan (Lal Khan’s 
son) has been recognised by Government as head, on account of his services, 

Masi Khan’s eldest brother, Mahamad Khan, was treacherously murdered 
at the siege of Harand by the Sikh Governor. 

A short time since Azim Khan died, and his eldest son, Masi Khan, 
was appointed by Captain Sandeman kotwal of Dera Ghazi Khan. He is 
married to a sister of Fazal Khan, the Kasrani Chief, and is a fine, intelli- 
gent young man. He receives from the Nawab of Bahawalpar an allow- 
ance of Re. laday.  . 

Although the Natkanis are disorganized, they have not in any way lost 
their characteristics as Baloches; and it may be a question worth the atten- 
tion of Government, whether it might not be advantageous to restore 
them to their former position, and to their place amongst the other Baloch 
tribes. 

Their having so many influential connexions, both within and beyond 
the border, would, for political considerations, on a frontier like this, appear 
to be a strong argument in favor of the measure. 

Masi Khin, the elder, is now getting old, and devotes a great deal of 
his time to religious exercises. He went in 1866, with his wives and a 
number of attendants, on a pilgrimage to Mecca. As he has no children 
himself, he might be induced to give his influence and support in carrying 
out any good arrangement for the benefit of the tribe. 


O 


OGHI— 
A village in the Agror valley, 85 miles from Abbottabad, 27 miles from 
Darband. It is situated in a very commanding position on a hill which 
forms the end of the spur dividing the Onar from the Saror ravine, and is 
the residence of the Khan of Agror. Formerly there was a ‘th&na’ on this 
hill, but this was burnt by the Hasanzais, and now a new one has been 
erected to the north-east on the open ground. The position of this village is 
strong, too strong, in fact, for the residence of a half-trusted chief. (Mae- 
gregor.) 

ORAKZAI— 
A tribe of Pathains who inhabit the mountains to the north and west of the 
Kohat district, and whose country is generally known as Tira. 

They are bounded on the north by the Afridis, from whom they are separated 

by the main watershed of the Bara and Tira (except in the case of the 
Firoz Khel, g¢. v.), east by the Adam Khel Afridis, from whom 
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they are separated by the west watershed of the Kohat pass, south by the 
Kohat district, and west by the Safed Koh. 

Their origin is buried in obscurity ; though they resemble the Afghans 
in language, features, and many of their customs, they are rejected by them 
as brethren and assigned a separate origin, their names not being found 
in the genealogy of the Afghans. They call themselves Pathans, and 
are said to belong to the tribe of Kar&ni. 

The Orakzais are divided into four main sections :-— 

I, Daolatzai; II, Ishmailzai; ILI, Lashkarzai; IV, Hameayas. 

J.—The Daolatzai are sub-divided into— 








l. Bazoti ... ... 600 fighting men Sini religion Gar politics Side with 
Samal, 
2. CUtmin Khel ene 600 ” ” ” Sémal ” 
3. Sipah ... «» 3800 Pe Shia, Gir Side with 
Simal. 
4. Firoz Khel ... 800 * Sins, Sima] se, 
6. Mani Khel ... 800 ie Shia __s,, Gar - 
6. Bar Mahamad Khel 1,000 i, $n i a ” 
7. Abdil Aziz Khel ... 400 ‘i s jn zi “ 
8. UOstiri Khel ... 6U0 7 Sini _s,, - 
Total ... 4,900 

IJ.—The Ishmailzai are sub-divided into— 
1. Rabia Khel... . 600 fighting men Sint religion Samal politics. 
2. Mamazai eee ves 300 ” ” ” ar ” 
3. Aka Khel pee ae 600 ” » ” ” » 
4. Sada Khel tae eee 80 ” ” 1) ” ” 
5. Isa Khel oes aoe 100 ” ” ” ” 
6. Khadizai at ioe 250 Ps fr ” Samal ” 
7. Brahim Khel ... ~ 140 7 7 * Gir a 
8. Masiizai eee sae 6,000 ” ” » Samal "” 
9. Mahamadzai ee vee 500 ” ” ” Gar 7 

Total we. ~=—: 8,470 

III.—The Lashkarzai are sub-divided into— 
1. Mamizai ds ...¢ 3,000 fighting men Sini religion Géar politics. 
2. Alisherzai vee ,000 me ” ” ” oa 

Total ... 6,000 

IV.—The Hamsayas have the following sub-divisions— 
1. Mishti a2; ... 93,000 fighting men Siini religion Samal politics. 
2. Alt Kbal 3,000 ra » z Gar es = 
3. Shekhan tee eee 2,500 ” ” ” Simal ” 
4, Mala Khél .... w+ 1,000 i 


» ” »” »” 





Total .». 9,600 
Therefore the Orakzai number— 
Daolatzai, 4,900—Ishmailzai, 8,470—Lashkarzai, 6,000—Haemsaya, 9,500. 
u Y 








Total ... 28,870. ete 
Sinis. Shias. or Gar. Samal. 
26,370. 2,500. 13,070. 14,900. 


A description of the locality of these tribes will be found under their 
titles and in the article on Tira. 
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But, though the Orakzais are thus mentioned as one tribe, they can 
only be considered ethnograpbically so. To regard them as one politically 
would only mislead. And so to attempt a description of our relations 
with the Orakzais as one body would be impossible. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that though swayed by many different feelings and interest, 
the lust of plunder, or hatred of the infidel, would unite much more 
heterogenous elements than these. 

Up to 1855 the Orakzais, though occasionally committing petty depre- 
dations on the border and known to be capable of mischief if so inclined, 
gave no positive trouble to the British authorities. In the spring of the 
same year, however, during the Miranzai expedition, a large body of 
fanatics, amongst whom were many Orakzais, threatened to attack the force, 
and commenced depredations on the Bangash, committing no less than 15 
raids, carrying off several hundred head of cattle, and killing some British 
subjects. In these the Shékhan and Mishti Khél sections were concerned, 
but the Rabia Khel were the most conspicuous. 

On the 17th May 1855, Major Coke reported the conduct of the 
Orakzai tribes, bordering on Hangi and Miranzai valley, to have been 
so hostile to the Government, and their aggression to have been so insult- 
ing and unprovoked, that some punishment should be sanctioned to repress 
the spirit of hostility evinced by them, since the force under the command 
of Brigadier Chamberlain entered the Miranzai valley. 

During the time General Chamberlain’s camp was at the village of Kai, 
the Aka Khel section attacked the village of Balyamin and drove off 156 
head of cattle. These were recovered by Gholam Haidar Khan, on his 
paying ransom (binga) for the same. 

The force proceeded on to Nariab, and the Ali Khel and Aka Khel sections 
assembled their men to attack the camp, and had come down as far as the 
Nariab ‘banda’ of Zargara for this purpose; but the force having marched 
the same morning for Darsamand, their attempt was frustrated. 

On the force encamping at Darsamand, the Orakzai tribes and the Afridis 
of the Khaibar with the Zaimisht collected from 1,500 to 2,000 men to 
attack the camp, and were driven off with loss on the 30th April. 

The Zaimisht men with the aid of the Ali Sherzai and Masazai Orak- 
zais then made every endeavour to incite the tribes to reassemble for 
another attack, but failed, principally owing to their former bad success, and 
also to the good conduct of a few of the headmen of the village of Tora- 
wari who refused to join, or let their peopledo so. Finding that they were 
foiled in their purpose of getting the tribes to reassemble, the Orakzais, 
in a general meeting, gave out that two of their men had been killed on 
the day of the skirmish, at Darsamand, by the son of Anaér Khan, the head 
malik of Nariaéb, who had rendered the Government good service while 
the force was in the valley, and, therefore, it was agreed that Anar Khan 
and his son should be killed. 

But finding they were unable to collect their men to attack Namab, 
they decided to attack Shahi Khel or Hangii itself, but Syad Tabir 
Shah, an agent of Major Coke’s at the former village, got intimation of 
their intentions, and sent information to that officer and to Shahzada, 
Jambir at Kohat. Major Coke on this directed Babadir Sher Khan to as- 
semble the men of Samalzai and proceed to Shahi Khel, and remain there 
till the return of the force to Hangi, and also directed Mozafar Khan of 
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Hangai to send 100 men from Mahamad Khoja and Togh for the protection 
of Balyamin, and to assemble 100 men from the villages nearest Hanga for 
the protection of that place. 

Major Coke considered that the most efficient means of punishing the 
Orakzais would be by attacking the Aka Khel and R&biah Khel in the 
Samana hills, which extend from the back of Naridb to near Hangq, 
passing behind the villages of Kal and Balyamin. The range is flat oo 
the top, well supplied with water, and has many villages and much 
cultivation belonging to these tribes. 

Though they did not attempt anything after their defeat at: Darsamand, 
they were seen in armed bodies on the hille ready to pour down on the 
British villages as soon as the troops should withdraw ; so the troops marched 
from their camp up the R&bia Khel hill during one moonlight night, a 
distance of 17 miles, and in the morning took the Rabia Khel villages by 
surprise. The villages were destroyed, the crops cut, and the cattle carried 
off by the troops, who then returned to camp the same day. Within a few 
days, the Rabia Khel tendered submission, made good all plundered 
property; they were also willing to pay grazing tax for the pasturage 
grounds near our frontier, but the Government declined to receive any 
revenue from them. The Shekhan and the Mishti sections also came to 
terms, 

The next time the Orakzai came forward to trouble our border was in 
1868, but in these complications only a portion of the Daolatzai were con- 
cerned, Still the excitement began to spread, for the Aka Khel, Alisherzai, 
and some of the Sipah were all guilty of raids. The authorities tried to 
bring the Daolatzai to terms by subsidizing the other sections to combine 
against them, but these efforts were not successful, the mutual jealousies of 
the different sections and factions being too great. 

Some of the authorities were in a favor of a visit to the Daolatzai settle- 
ments with a strong force, but Government would not agree to this. Captain 
Cavagnari then suggested that the whole clan of the Orakzais should be 
held responsible for the Daolatzai, and he proposed to assemble the councils of 
each section and explain to them that they must compel the offenders to 
submit, or else that the benefits they enjoyed by trade with British territory 
would be prohibited. At the same time he submitted the following memo- 
randum as to the best means of effecting this measure : 

“To effectively blockade the Orakzai, the following measures appear to 
“me advisable :—From Kohat to Marai the arrangements now in force are 
“ample to check the depredations of the Baoztis and Sipah. The post I 
“have built at Marai is sufficient to hold in check the Mant Khel, Bar 
“ Mahamad Khel, and Abdil Aziz Khél clans of the Orakzai. The 
“police post I have applied for at Kachai will be sufficient for the Mishti 
“and Shekban clans; a small post would be required at Shaha Khel to 
“command the entrance into the country of the Kashar Mishtis. Hanga 
“completely overawes the Rabia Khel. A small post in front of Darband 
“would command the Mila Khél, and the extreme western portion of the 
 Orakzai hills, occupied by the Ali Khél, Akhel and Ali Sherzai clans, 
“would be amply provided for by stationing extra men in the small fort of 
‘ Chapari, the scene of the raid by the Akhel clan. 

“The cost of building these small posts would not exceed Rs. 4,000, and 
“to garrison them efficiently would cost about Rs. 1,000 per mensem. To 
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“blockade the Orakzai without these posts would entail extra men, and 
“could not be effectively carried out with less than 100 sowars and 200 foot- 
“men, at a cost of about Rs. 3,000 per mensem. 

“T feel convinced that, if these measures are put in force, we shall be 
‘enabled to effect an admirable settlement before the close of the cold 
“ weather, and I also think it very probable that the Orakzai would, before 
“the expiry of the time granted them, be able to induce or coerce the 
‘‘ offenders to submit. 

But these measures were not sanctioned by Government, and the outrages 
of the Daolatzai went on, till Colonel Keyes’ raid against Garo in February 
1869 (vide Bazotis), when they stopped. Since then the Orakzai have not 
given trouble. (Coke, Cavagnart, Plowden, Mahamad Amin.) 

OROHI VAD— 
A pass on the road to Dera Bigti from Bandiwala. It is also called 
Rohel-ka-Vad. (Lance, Davidson.) 

OSAI— 
A village of 20 houses in the Siidiim valley, Yiisafzdi, situated about 10 
miles north-east of Hoti Mardin. Water is supplied from one well; a dry 
nala runs past the north side of the village, distant about 100 yards. 
(Lumsden.) 

OSHATRAI— 
A glen in Yaghistan, tributary to the Panjkora valley, north of the Karoh 
Dara. It is an open valley about 35 miles from end to end, and contains 
40 villages; the tribe inhabiting it is the Paindeh Khél Malizais, and with 
the inhabitants of the Nihag Dara, they could turn out 3,000 matchlocks. 
There is said to be a road into Swat by this valley. 

Lockwood says it is inhabited towards the higher or eastern end by 
Mians; the centre portion by Painda Khél, and its western portion by 
Sultan Khéls. The two latter are sections of the Malizais. 

They have the following villages :— 





Barkan. y ( Batal. 

Hashnaémal. Shamkot. 

Torkai. Palam. 

ae Mians. { ately > Painda Khel. 
Jabai. alkor. 

Kalan. | Tarpatar. 

Kulalbandai. J ( Almas. J 
Talash. ) 

Manzai. | 

ponte Collectively called Jabar Sultan Khel. 
Kartan. 

Dirora. 


Iron is smelted in this glen, and sold at 12 and 13 seers per Kabal rupee. 

Two passes go from this valley to Bar Swat—1, Barkand or Topsan, practi- 
cable to laden mules ; and 2, Saidgai, practicable only to footmen. The former 
from Barkan village to Sw&tai is 4 a day’s journey. (Lockwood, Bellew.) 
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PABI— 
A small village in Péshawar district, 12 miles Pashawar, 9 miles Naoshabra. 
There is plenty of water here with excellent grass and camel forage. 
(Lumsden.) _ 

PAHAR KHEL— 
A village in the Bani district, 34 miles north-west of Laki, on the left bank 
of the Gambila river; it is built on the high sandy ridge between the 
Kiram and Gambila, close by the Ban& and Laki roads. It is inhabited 
by the Mami Khél clan of the Khidad Khél section of Dreplara Marwats, 
and contains 270 houses. Supplies are scarce; water is obtained from the 
Gambila, 1 mile to the south. The cultivation in the vicinity is good, as 
the land is irrigated by a canal from the Karam, (Norman.) 

PAHARPUR— 
A town in the Der& Ishmiil Kh&n district, situated 18 miles north of that 
place under the hills. There isa thana here. It is noted for its manufac- 
ture of lacquered-wood boxes, (Afasson.) 

PAHOR— 
A villave in the Dera Ishmail district, 11 miles from Dera Ishmatl, 117 
Dera Ghizi. Supplies are rather scarce, but water is procurable. The 
country is level, open, and jungly, with partial cultivation. (Joder¢s.) 

PAI— 
A village in the Dera division of the Ders Ishmail Khan district, 8 
miles north from Mian Kban Kiindi. It has 217 houses, 12 shops, and 6 
mosques. The population amounts to 993 souls, of which 544 are males. 
The water-supply is from wells dug in the bed of the Soheli ravine, and 
is good. The produce consists of wheat, barley, mustard, gram, etc. The 
village has 17,412 ‘bivas’ of land, of which 10,412 are cultivated. The 
land is partially irrigated from the Soheli ravine. Supplies are procurable 
here in small quantities after due notice. The stock of the village em- 
braces 4 horses, 388 cattle, 197 camels, and 20 donkeys. The head- 
men are Shah Mahamad and Izat Khan. (Jfacauéey.) 

PAIA— 
A village, Jawaki Afridi country, about 16 miles west of Shadipur 
at the head of the Zéera valley. It has 140 fightingmen, and its 
water is drawn from four wells. (Mdwardes, Coke.) 

PAINDAH KHAN THAL on KOT— 
A fort in the Sahra valley, Misa Khél country. It is an old fort, 
and has three wells in the vicinity, all guarded by small “ kots.” 

The Kakars who live about here in “ kiris” can muster 300 fightingmen, 
(Makdiimzai, Hamzazai, and Kamizaiclans.) The village has cne shop, and 
live-stock in abundance. The lands about here, though very fertile, are 
lying waste and uncultivated. (Davidson.) 

PAINDEH KHEL— 
A section of the Malizai Khwazézi Ytsafzais. See Malizais of Panjkora, 
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PAINDEH MICHAN KHEL— 
A small village in the Band district, 7 miles north of Laki, inhabited 
by Shekhs, containing 127 houses. Supplies are scarce; water is obtained 
from the Kiram, a mile to the west. (Norman.) 

PAKA— 
A village in the Kohat district, 8 miles from Rokwan, and 12 from Sha- 
kardara. It stands partly in the Paka nala and partly on the high ground 
above its left bank. The ravine rises above Chashma, at a epot which 
sheds its water in three directions to the Chashma, the Kanjka, and the 
Paka, the second of which ravine finally joins it. It flows throvgh a 
rugged country between Bada Sir and the high ground above Chashma, 
in which are seven tanks scattered about in hollows. It is inhabited by 
Saghris. (ioss.) 

PAKHI— 
A village in Hasan Khel hills, 1 mile south of Kandao over the Karbala 
ridge. 

PAKI— 
A village in the Bani district, 10 miles south of Zerk? and 3 miles south 
of Shnawa, in an open spot in the valley between the Shioghar and Otaki 
ranges. The village extends across the valley about 4 a mile, being built 
in patches of small hovel-like houses, with thorn enclosed court-yards, shaded 
by ‘bher’ trees. There are also some good groves of ‘ bher’ trees in the Paki 
ravine, on the left bank of which the village stands, and just below it, the 
Paki is joined by the Yosta ravine, below which it joir.s the Shnawa ravine 
in the Thal. Paki has 80 houses, 4 mosques, and 3 shops. 

The inhabitants are of the Jhanda Khél clan of the Gadi Khel, who are 
Manzai Baraks. The boundary between the Gadi Khél and the Marwatis 
is about 3 miles south of Paki. The Giidi Khél, however, cultivate in 
some Marwati villages, such as Abdsi. 

Water is taken from five wells in the Pakiravine, of which one only is of 
fair size. All are rather deep, and the supply of water is small, the people 
being often hard pressed for water. 

There is a path to Maidani from Paki. The road to Bani is by Azim 
Kilé and Adhami. (£oss.) 

PAKLI— 
A plain in the Hazara district, consisting of three parts, Manséra, Shin- 
kidri, and Bhairkind, These tracts form part of the country of the Swati 
tribes. It is surrounded on all sides by hills; the Siran river drains the north 
half, and its tmbutary, the Itchar, the south half. The Siran is lined on 
each bank with rich nce lands, and every rood of the rest of the plain is 
cultivated, there being no waste land, except in nalas and on surrounding 
hills. The Manséra tract has 28 villages, lying in the south and eouth- 
east portion of plain, mostly owned by Awé&n retainers of Swati tribe. 
The Bhairkund tract has 23 villages, in two divisions, Maidan and 
Kandhi, and is called Tarla Pakli. Shinkiari has 22 villages, and comprises 
the north-east portion of plain also in two divisions, Maidan and Kandbi. 
Nearly all Manséra and Kandhi villages are held by Awans, Tandolis, and 
Syads. The Awians and Tandolis are sturdy, thrifty cultivators. The 
Swatis are lazy, intriguing, and quarrelsome. All classes are very well off. 

The area given by the Settlement Survey is—l, Manséra, cultivated 

21,538 acres, uncultivated 17,767, total 39,305; 2, Shinkiari, cultivated 
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21,589, uncultivated 21,245, total 42,834; 3, Bhairkdnd, cultivated 15,541 
uncultivated 18,375, total 33,916; grand total area 116,055. The prin- 
7H crops are—rali—wheat, barley, mustard, mastir, karak, tobacco; 
khartf—maize, rice, ming, mash, kangni, til, and cotton. The population 
of Pakli is— 

Total souls. Families. Souls per Souls per square 


ye mile. 
Manséra a ees 14,169 2,333 6 229 
Shinkiart ie et 17,472 3,255 5 219 
Bhairkiind 12,650 2,269 5 242 


The inhabitants have the following cattle, viz. :— 
Total. Head per 100 souls. 
73 


Mansera nk sae 10,441 
Shinkiarl es vue 12,054 68 


Bhairkind es vai 8,004 66 

In M&nséra the climate is temperate, and a cool breeze blows. The crops 
rarely fail, and the tract is rich in cattle, and the population is dense. 
Shinkidr! maidén commences at the foot of Konsh and Bogarmang gilens. 
The rice lands on the Siran are very rich, and the water-supply is unli- 
mited. Bhairkiind is rich and thriving. The villages of Shinloarf, Dho- 
dial, Bafa, and Khaki have all considerable trade, the annual exports being 
rice, maize, barley, butter, and skins. The Swatis use the Siran not only 
for irrigation, but also for grinding corn, husking rice, and cleaning cotton. 
Pakli was formerly much subject to raids by Painda Khén, chief of Amb, 
who was always at feud with the Sikhs; and it suffered much from this 
state of affairs. 

Formerly there used to be two divisions of Pakli, upper and lower ; the 
first consisted of Garbi, Nandibar, Konsh, Bogarmang, and Bala Kot, and 
the second of Agror, Tikri, Déshi, and Alahi, but these divisions are now 
obs»lete. ( Wace.) 

PALALI— 
A village of Lower Dawar, situated about 2 miles east of Tapai between 
that town and Taroli. Its inhabitants have migrated from Haidar Khél, 
and number about 60 to 100 families, The village is walled, but contains 
no shops, and is most insignificant. (Norman.) 

PaLI— 
A village in Baizai Swat on the frontier of British Baizai, 9 miles north 
of Lankhor, situated in the open valley. It is easy of approach, and 
was attacked in 1847 by Colonel G. Lawrence with a brigade of Sikh 
troops and guns and the Corps of Guides. The Guides crowned the heights 
on the left, the Sikhs those on the right. The Guide cavalry, consisting of 1 
Native Officer and 32 sabres, made a successful charge up the valley with 
a very slight loss. It was also burnt in 1850 by Colonel Bradshaw. 
1t has always given a great deal of trouble, vide Baizai. (Lawrence, 
Bradshaw, Allgood.) 

PALI— 
A village in Hashtnagar, Péshawar district, 24 miles north of Gandéri, 
8 miles south-east of Prangarh. It was formerly a hamlet of Tangi. It is 
inhabited by Otman Khéls, (g. v.) (urner.) 

PALMI~— 
A plain in the Mari hills, divided from the Nisao to the north by a low 
watershed, and east and south, it is bounded by the Kala Roh and 
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Dojam range. Its surface is composed of meadow and arable land, undu- 
lating and cut up in places by ravines, &c. It is covered here and there 
with dwarf palm bushes, a few jal trees and long grass. It belongs to 
the Maris, and, properly speaking, is their northernmost possession. It ig 
traversed by astream which rises in the watershed above referred to, and 
drains towards Kachi. The stream is not perennial, but contains pools of 
fair water here and there. No portion of the plain is under cultivation. 
( Davidson.) 

PALODERI— 
A village in the Sidaim valley, Yiisafzai, Peshawar district, situated in the 
open country, 3 miles north-west Chargolai, and 1 mile from the foot of 
the Paja hill. The inhabitants are Gijars and Hindis, etc. It has 100 
houses, 4 shops, and 4 mosques. It is supplied with water from one 
well. There is a road from this village over the Paja hill to Babdzai in 
Baizai, which was used by the Guides when they surprised that village in 
1847. (Lumsden.) 

PALOSAI— 
A pass in the Kohat district, over a spur north of the Nilabghasha, on 
the Atak and Kohat road. The road over it used to be very difficult, but 
it is now quite practicable for carts. (MJacgregor.) 

PALOSAI MOGHDARZAI— 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 4 miles north-west of Pésh- 
awar Fort. It contains 119 houses, of which 6 are occupied by Hindis. 
This and the following three villages are all situated on the bank of a large 
ravine to the west of the Michni road. (Lumsden.) 

PALOSAI OTOZAI— 
A village in the Khalil division of Paéshawar, 4 miles north-west of Pésh- 
awar Fort. It contains 180 houses, of which 3 are occupied by Khatris. 
There are two villages of this name, Bala and Pain. (ZLumsden.) 

PALOSAI PIRAN— 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 4 miles west-north-west of 
Peshawar Fort. It contains 51 houses. (Lumsden.) 

PALOSAI TITARZAI— 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 4 miles north-west of Pésh- 
awar Fort. It contains $9 houses, of which 3 otly are occupied by Hindis. 
There are two villages of this name, Bala and Pain. (Lumsden.) 

PALOSINKACH— 
A valley in the Mabsid Vaziri country, 4 miles from Jandiila. During 
Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mahsid Vaziri campaign in 1860, Colonel 
Lumsden was left here with a force of 4 guns, 100 cavalry, and 
1,564 infantry, while the main force went up the Shabhirziam. On the 
morning of the 23rd April, he was attacked by 3,000 Vaziris. Although, 
in the first headlong rush, the vastly superior streneth of the Vaziris 
enabled them to annthilate the pickets, the advance of the great mass was 
quickly checked by Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden at the bead of an inlying 
company of Guides. About 500 of the bravest of the band, however, dashed 
into camp, cutting down all within their reach. 

The attack was so sudden and unexpected that some slight confusion pre- 
vailed, but the Guides were quickly rallied by Lieutenants Bond and 
Lewis, who bore the Vaziris back at the point of the sword, killing many 
and clearing the camp. 
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Whilst this was going on on the right, Major Rothney, in command of 
the 5th Gorkhas, supported by the 4th Sikhs, advanced on the enemy’s 
flank, bearing down the mass of Vaziris with admirable steadiness. When 
clear of the camp, the Guides joined this force, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lumsden, with the detachment of the three regiments, pursued the enemy 
for fully 3 miles over the hills, inflicting severe punishment, until they 
broke and dispersed. 
ee ‘ Though our loss in this affair was consideroble, 
eT atided MiGs that of eucmy was much more severe, 132 dead 
Camp-foliowers killed ... 16  Waziris having been counted in and about camp 

Ditto wounded ... 23 and on the line of retreat. (Chamberlain, Lumsden.) 


PANIALA— 
A village at entrance of Largi valley, Dera Ishmsil, 32 miles north Deri. 
It is a large place situated in an undulating barren country; supplies are 
plentiful; water is procured from a stream which runs pust the village. - 
The village is situated in adeep grove of date trees on the side of a hill, from 
which many streams gush through little caverns in the thickest part of the 
wood. The inhabitants are of the Baluch section of the Daolat Khél. There 
is a travellers’ bungalow here. Thence there are roads to Shekhbidin and 
Yarak. (Afacgregor.) 

PANIAN— 
A watering place on the Jacobahad frontier, 8 miles north-west of the 
Gorandri outpost. There is not always water here, and what there is, is not 
very good. Thence a road goes up to Bidrang at the foot of the Zin range. 
(.Margregor.) 

PANIAN— Elev. 1,582. 
A village in the Haripir division of the Hazara district, 54 miles south- 
west from Haripir, 13 miles from Hasan Abdal. It has 314 houses, 
12 shops, and 8 mosques. The population amounts to 1,632 souls; the 
inhabitants are composed of 693 Mials, 175 Awdns, 83 Gijars, and 681 
others. The water-supply is from 7 wells in the village, and is excel- 
lent and plentiful. The produce consists of wheat, indian-corn, rice, Larley, 
moth, and bajra, and supplies are procurable bere in considerable quantities 
after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 31 horses, 489 cattle, 
40 sheep and goats, camels, 49 donkeys, 2 mules, and 18 others. The 
headman is Kaim Khan. (Wace.) 

PANJI-KI-GALI— : 
A pass on the main crest of the Black Mountain, by which a path crosses it 
to the Hasanzai villages. The Hasanzais in 1852 took up a strong position 
here to oppose the advance of Colonel Mackeson’s left and centre columns, 
but they had to evacuate it, when the head of Colonel Napier’s columo 
under Lieutenant Hodson arrived above them from Jabai. (Mackeson.) 

PANJKORA— 
A district of Yaghistan, (inhabited by the Malizai, Khwazdzai, Akézai, Ya. 
safzais,) which comprises the drainage of the Laspur and Laorai ranges re- 
presented by the valleys of the Tormang, Nihag, Karoh, Oshairai, and Dir, 
according to Bellew ; but according to Raverty, the rivers are the Ladrai TI, 
Oshairai, Karoh, and Birehvol. These are, as far as is known at present, 
between Lat. 34° 45’ to 36°, and Long. 71° 30’ to 72° 30’. The boundary 
of Panjkéra to the north and west may be said to be the Laspar ridge as 
far as to the west of Dir, then the Panjkéra River on both banks as far as the 
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Maidan valley, and afber that the left bank of the river to the Laram range 
whence the crest of that ridge divides it on the east from Swat, and on the 
north-east the Yasin ridge from Gilgit. | 

It consists, therefore, of a number of narrow and bill-bound valleys with nu- 
merous glens and gorges defiliog into them from the mountains on either side ; 
all the valleys are described, as far as our limited information goes, elsewhere, 

The Panjkord district slopes down considerably from north to south; 
hence the rapidity of the rivers, the main streams of which in the summer 
months increase so much in volume and rapidity on the melting of the 
snows as to become impassable altogether, except by means of rafts, and 
even then, with considerable difficulty and danger. 

The climate of Panjkéra in the summer is described as temperate and 
healthy, excesses of heat during the season being moderated by oft-recurring 
thunderstorms and showers of rain. The former are accompanied by violent 
electric disturbances, and are sometimes of terrific force, the hurricanes up- 
rooting lofty forest trees, and hurling large rocks from their natural resting-. 
places, whilst the clouds pour down torrents of rain or volleys of destructive 
hailstones. 

The winter season is described as a severe one; snow lies everywhere for 
nearly three months, except on the banks of the Panjkora River, from the 
surface of which it disappears after a few days. On the higher ranges of 
mountains of this tract, as Laram, Laorai1, Asmar, Kam6ji, Kistoji, Hindaraj, 
Lajbou, and Shalkandi, snow lies from two to four or five months, and the 
several valleys and glens are constantly overhung by heavy drenching mists 
and drizzles from the middle of November to the end of March. They 
gather during the night, and settling at the bottom of the valleys, disperse 
about noon or an hour or two later. 

The north part of Panjkora, where the climate is severe, is somewhat 
thinly inhabited, but towards the south the coantry is densely populated. 
The people, who depend chiefly upon tillage for subsistence, also possess 
numerous herds of cows and oxen, goats and buffaloes. Sheep are met with 
in great numbers, and never reach a higher price than three rupees. Lately, 
they have been brought to Péshiwar for sale in considerable numbers. A 
good buffalo can be purchased for from twelve to twenty rupees, but cows 
constitute their chief wealth. Loads are mostly carried on the backs of oxen 
and asses. Notwithstanding that fodder is abundant, horses and*mules are 
by no means egmmon; but some few of the former animals are kept for 
military purposes. Camels are seldom seen in the country. 

One-tenth of the agricultural produce is received by the ruler. Cattle are 
not subject to any tax; but a capitation or house tax is levied on each 
house at the yearly rate of three rupees. 

The rupee in general currency throughout the country is the old Herat 
coin, worth about one quarter less than the East India Company’s rupee, 
which is also to a limited extent in circulation since the annexation of the 
Panjab. 

From the bounds of the village of Panjkéra to that of Oshairai, grain is 
sold by weight; but beyond, a measure, called “ao-gai” in Paushti, is used 
instead. The seer of Panjk6ra is one-fifth less in weight than that of Kabal, 
and the “s0-gai” is equal to three-quarters of the Panjk6ra seer. 

The present prices for articles of general consumption are at the following 
rates :—-Wheat, seven Panjkora seers the rupee; barley, eight seers; un- 
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busked rice, eight seers; jowar, seven seers; alt, brought from Péshawar, 
six seers; clarified butter, one seer; coarse sugar, brought from Péshawar 
and Jalalab&d, one seer and a quarter; honey, one seer and quarter ; cotton, 
five-eighths of a seer, about eighteen ounces English ; iron, three seers; the 
coarsest description of cotton cloth eight Lam-gban yards. 

A few articles, the produce of Hindfstan, are imported ; but the chief im- 
ports, which consist of articles of apparel and clothing of various deecriptions, 
and a little indigo, are brought from Péshdwar by the traders of that city 
and district, numbers of whom visit the couotry and take back in exchange 
iron, honey, and rogban, or clarified butter. 

There are a number of iron mines throughout Panjkéra, from which all 
the neighbouring countries are supplied. Some are situated in the Laspir 
mountains, and in the neighbouring hills of Birahwol, bul the most exten- 
sive mines are in the Oshairai and Karoh Daras. In fact, the whole of the 
Panjkéra district teems with iron and galena, and there is no doubt but 
that it contains other even more valuable minerals. 

Great quantities of yellow soap are made from the fat of sheep and goats at 
the village of Kanater, where all the houses, with but few exceptions, are pro- 
vided with oil-presses and machines for boiling the soap, which sells at the rate 
of five seers the rupee. This village supplies the whole of the surrounding 
hill countries with this necessary. It is held in great estimation, as being 
free from adulteration with juar-flour and the like, and is pure fat and potash. 

There is a considerable trade carried on between the distnicte to the south- 
east and west, as well as with Badakhshan, Kashgarh, Yarkand, and 
other places in Tirkistan, by meane of caravans. The route to these 
countries is by the Ladrai Pass, near the town of Dir, where the chief 
of Panjkéra resides, and where he imposes a small tax or transit duty on 
merchandise. Travellers and traders are treated with great kindness and 
hospitality throughout the Panjkora district ; and with the exception of the 
independent tribes of the Sishpdsh Kafars (who are not subject to the ruler 
of Lower K&shkar), who at times infest the Laorai Pass; it is said that the 
roads are safe; owing to the great honesty of the people, the trader may 
generally penetrate into the remotest valleys and in the hilly tracte, without 
danger of being molested by thieves or robbers; altogether a very unique 
state of affairs for a PathSn country. 

The valleys to the east of the main stream of the Panjkéra River which 
divides the district from north to south, together with the names of the 
villages, clans occupying them, and names of their headmen, are as follows :— 


Panjkdra Dara :— 


Bar (upper) Panjkora Sultin Khél Sher Alt. 
Kuz (lower) Panjkora ” ” Pégul. 
Patio ie ei Mardin. 


Dir, the residence of the Chief. 

The other chief places in the Panjkéra Dara are Ghind1, Chakiytan, 
Arottah Sin, and Panah-kut. 

The chief market towns or marts of trade in the district are Dir, Birah-wol, 
Sam-khal, and Lawarr-khal. ; 

There are three other valleys dependent on Panjkora, viz., Kaehkari, so called 
from leading into Kashkar by the Ladrai Pass; Dobandi, by the other pass 
through which Kashkar may be reached in two stages, and Kahir. They all 
three contain eome small hamlets at considerable distances from each other. 
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From the Maidan Dara towards the west, there is a route leading into 
Bajawar; and another from the Bir&hwol Dara in the same direction, 
The principal routes into Swat from the Panjkora district are through the 
Osherai, through the Karoh Dara, and by the Manjai Ghakaé, the Laram 
Ghakai, and the Kamrani Ghakai. 

The whole of these valleys are fertile, and the Jand is carefully cultivated. 
It produces an abundance of grain, chiefly wheat and barley; but joar 
(Holcus sorgum), and bajra (Holcus spicatus), are produced in smaller 
quantities. 

The other principal productions are cotton, to a small extent, sufficient 
for home consumption; tobacco and sugar-cane, which are grown in the 
more southerly parts. Most agricultural produce is exceedingly cheap, and 
is calculated to be eight times more so than at Kabal. When at the dearest, 
eight Kabal seers of wheat, equal to about 88 Ibs. English, sell for one 
rupee, or two shillings. 

Many European fruits are also produced in considerable quantities, and 
some wild, but of no great variety. The former consist chiefly of apples, 
pears, and a sort of plum. The hills and valleys in many places are also clothed 
with several sorts of wild flowers, indigenous to these northern climates. 

The land in the more elevated parts depends solely on rain for moisture; 
but in the valleys the irrigation is artificial wherever the water of the 
numerous streams can be conducted. The harvest is in the autumn, and but 
little corn is sown in the spring months. 

Bellew says there are no roads through the country except for footmen 
over the hills. The only route for travellers and merchandise is by a rough, 
winding, and difficult path along the precipitous slope of a hill range, and 
directly above the river’s bank, and this route is practicable with safety only 
during the winter seasons. 

The present ruler of Panjkora is Rahmattila, son of Ghazan. When that 
Chief died, he left nine sons, who all fought for the chiefship, and much 
bloodshed ensued, till at last Rahmatila established himself permanently 
as chief. The brothers then dispersed themselves over the country, but 
are still jealous and impatient of Rahmatila’s authority, endeavouring to 
throw the country into a state of anarchy and disaffecticn. Rahmattla 
is, in person, a handsome manly young chief, six feet in height, and 
is mentally well fitted to rule in such a country. His administration 
of justice is the theme of praise with all the people. (Bellew, Lockwood, 
Sapper.) ° 

PANJPAI— 
A section of the Tliaszai Yisafzais, who inhabit a portion of the Biner 
valley—See Bunérwals. 

They are sub-divided into—I. Hisén Khal, inhabiting the villages of 
Dagr, Zormandai, Batanrai, Banda, Topdara, Bagra, Gokand, Palwarai, 
Shingarai, and Kh nghi. ; 

IJ. Nasrozai, inhabiting those of Ghordara, Kalel, Ghandakai, Kadro 
Sar, Khaidara, 

Their headmen are Nawab Khan of Dagr, Zaidtila of Bagra, and Ahmad 
Khan of Batanrai. (Lockwood.) 

PANJPAO— 
A tract in the Péshawar district on the Mohmand frontier towards the 
hills from Shabkadr. On the annexation of the Péshawar district by the 
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British in 1849, this tract belonged to the Halimzai Mohmands, but was 
afterwards taken from them, owing to their bad conduct (whence arose 
complications (see Mohmands), and not again returned until after 1860. 

This estate consists of all the land between Shabkadr, the hills, and the 
Sobhan Khwar; it is of the very finest soil and is well irrigated from a canal 
from the Sw&t River. Its yield is probably not much under Rs. 6,000 per 
annum, and the Halimzai only pay Government Rs. 200 per annum for 
it. It formerly belonged to the Ali Khél, Khadu Khél, Paenda Khel of 
Gagianis, between whom it was divided. Vazir Fateh Khan Barakzai gave it 
to the Chief of L&lpira, who gave it to the Halimzais, who divided it inte 
three, giving to Habuzak 80 ‘bukras,’ to Kadai, Dand, Katasar 80, and to 
Walibeg 80. 

It was near the old village of Panjpao that on the 8rd March 1852, a party 
of Mohmands fired upon a picquet commanded by Lieutenant Hughes, 2nd 
Trregular ee The attack was sudden and unexpected, but Lieutenant 
Hughes promptly charged them, and a severe contest ensued, the enemy 
fighting bravely hand to hand. The noble bearing of Lieutenant Hughes’ 
detachment, however, secured them the victory, and fifteen of the enemy 
were left dead on the field, one taken prisoner, and several wounded ; one of 
Lieutenant Hughes’ men was kilJed, and some were wounded, and a number 
of horses, amongst which was that of Lieutenant Hughes, were severely 
wounded with sabre cute. (James.) 

PANJPIR— 
A village in the Otmin Nama division of Yisafzai, Péshawar, 3} miles 
south of Manéri, situated on the right bank of the Badri ravine under the 
isolated hill of this name. Ite sections are Ghali Khel, Khidr Khel, Manstr 
Khél, Asi Khél, Khoga Khél, Hasan Khél, Balar Khel, and it has 3 shops 
and 6 mosques. This village could formerly turn out 80 fightingmen. 
The water-supply is from wells and the ravines. The headman is Ahmad. 
(Lumsden.) 

PANJPIR— Elev. 2,140. 
An isolated hill in Yisafzai, 3 miles south of Manéri. It is rocky and 
covered with jungle. In April every year there isa fair here, attended 
by all the Mahamadan women of the neighbourhood, while in October the 
Hindi women frequent it. (Addott, Walker.) 

PANJTANA— 
One of the divisions of the village of Khaishki in Hashtnagar. It contains 
1,700 houses and 25 Hindi shops. (A/eemoola.) 

PANJTAR— 
A village in the Khidi Khél country, 4 miles from Narinji, situated in a 
valley surrounded by mountains. It is a large village of 1,00 houses, and 
is divided into four parts, and is an emporium of the wood trade. The 
Chief having mixed himself up with the Hindistani fanatics in 1857, this 
village was destroyed on the 25th April 1858 by a force under the com- 
mand of Sir Sidney Cotton. (Aligood.) 

PAOK— 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, 2 miles south-west of Péshawar. 
It contains 79 houses, of which only three beloug to Hindis. (Lumsden.) 

PARANCH AS— 
A tribe of merchants who are settled in various parts of the Frontier 
districts. They are said to have come originally from Baghd&d, and are 
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reputed to be the progeny of Naoshirwan. At present they are distributed 
roughly as follows :— 
In Kalébagh about 60 or 70 families, Kohat district, 1,870 souls. 
In Mal about 100 nn Péshawar , 4130 ,, 
Tn Atak about 100 7 
In Naoshahra about 250 5 
In Kabal about 32 or 33 3 
In Bokhira sbout 8 or 10 s 
They trade from Bombay and Calcutta to Bokhara, and from Bokhara 


they start. afresh for Yarkand, Tashkand, and Orenburg, and go also to the 
fair at Nijni Novgorod, which they call “ Makraia.” They take from 
Calcutta tea and chocolate, from Miltan, indigo, and from Bombay and 
Calcutta cloth of various kinds. They bring back (unwrought silk), 
Tillas (6-8), and Ratiskas, a Russian coin. From Calcutta and Bombay 
they take their goods by rail to Lahor, and on carts from that to Péshawar. 
They leave for Bokhara about September. (Macgregor.) 
PARIARI— 

A district on the northern slopes of the Black Mountain beyond the 
British boundary in Hazara. It consists of two glens and their subjacent 
lands which lie north of the Agror valley, from which it is separated by the 
Khan Gali Spur; on the west side its boundary runs up to the top of the 
Machai peak, and on the east and north it is bounded by the territories 
of Ghofar Khan of Trind, and of the Déshi clan. The whole of the 
land originally belonged to Syads, who are still the nominal proprietors, 
but a large number of the villages are held by Basi Khel Chagharzais, 
either by rent or mortgage. Settlers of nearly all the surrounding Pathan 
and Swati races are to be found in Pariari, the maliks of the villages being, 
however, invariably Syads, who, from their spiritual influence and position 
as original proprietors, exercise considerable influence over their tenantry. 

The leading men are two brothers, Kadrat Shah and Aziz Shah, the 
former being the most notorious. He is an active fomenter of disturbance 
against the British Government, and with the exception of Zarif Khan, 
Akazai, and the Pirzida of the Hasanzais, may be considered the most 
inveterate enemy we possess on the Black Mountain. His power for injury 
is, however, much broken since 1871, when he and his people were concerned 
in the quarrel between Ghafar Khan of Trind and the Deshis. For the 
aggressions made by the latter on their enemies, the Pariari territory was 
attacked, and the Syads had to seek safety in flight, Kiadrat Shah’s own 
village (Gharai) being burnt by the enemy. Since then he has led a 
wandering life, and has striven, but hitherto ineffectually, to induce the 
Pathans of the mountain to aid him in obtaining his revenge. 

The villages of Pariari are— 


ame, Number BRemarka, 
of families. 
Kotwal .. 20 Malik Aziz Shah. 
Sidra on .. 930 Qhazi Shah, Samiindar Shah. 
Pariari vis ». 25 Bahadir Shah. 
Gharai ans «. %O Kddrat Shah. 
Bilandkot ... ... 45 Situate on a high epur of Black Mountain 
called Palan Piza, burnt in 1868. 
Kopra ne ». 20 Mahamad (Akhian Khé)l). 


There are also about a dozen stnaller humlets scattered about the two glens. 
The two glens of Kotwal and Pariari could muster about 300 men for 
fighting, of whom perhaps two-thirds would have matchlocks. They were 
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the first to oppose the ascent of General Wilde’s force in 1868, and made a 
breast-work to dispute the passage in front of Mana ka Dana, from which 
they were driven by artillery fire. 

Any force on the crest of the mountain near Machai could send down 
parties to destroy villages, &., and, if necessary, the glens might be 
attacked from below from the Jal Gall direction, but the country is 
somewhat steep and rugged from that side. A road from Mana ka Dana runs 
down the Palanpiza spur on to Bilankdot, and so on to ee and Trond. 
A portion of the force moved by it in 1868. Troops passing by this route 
completely dominate the Kotwal glens and villages lying in it. (Unwin.) 

PARMOLI— 

A village in the Razar division of Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated on 
the banks of a steep ravine 14 miles from the foot of the east end of the 
Karamar ridge, just above the junction of the ravine with one which 
comes down from Narinji, and 23 miles north-east Hoti Mardgn. Its 
sections are Pahlal Khél and Bazid Khél; the first has 120 houses and the 
second 60 houses. And there are 6 shops and 4 mosques. The cultivation in 
the neighbourhood is rich. The wells, 17 in number, are deeper than 
usual, and the fields here have generally hedges round them, which is not 
often the case in Yiisufzai. The water-supply is from wells and tanks. 
The headman is Bostan. 

The depédt of General Chamberlain’s force on the Ambéla ridge was 
moved here on 9th November 1863, on the opening of the Shér Dara road 
to his position. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

PARSHAI— 
A village in the Patiala division of Khatak country, Kohat, distant about 14 
miles from Jabar and 27 miles from Koh&t. It has 84 houses of Khwaram 
Khataks and can turn out 120 able-bodied men. Its water is from a very 
large tank, which dries up after very great heat. (Macgregor.) 

PART — 
A village in Ranizai, Swat, containing 300 houses, (Aleemgola.) 

PARWA— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail district, 22 miles from Der&, 106 miles Der& 
Ghazi by the district road. Supplies are procurable here after due notice, 
and water is plentiful. The country is level, and open, and jungly, with 
partial cultivation. (Roderts.) 

PASTAONAI— 
A village, Afridi country, Yaghistén, 830 miles from Kohat, and 35 miles 
from Péshawar, consisting of 20 houses built on a small hill, and situated 
about 400 yarde from the road; a little valley joins here from the east; 
water from a spring, which is scarce and at a distance. It can turn out 50 
fightingmen. (James.) 

PASTRANIS— 
A tribe said by Major G. Jacob to inhabit the hills at the extreme north 
of Dera Ghazi district. They are a well conducted, peaceable tribe, with 
herds of camels which they graze in the plains. I do not know what tribe 
this can be. (Jacob.) 

PATAN BARA— 
A village in the Manséra division of the Haz&ra dietrict, 5 miles east 
from Tandiaéni. It has 348 houses, 7 shops and 8 mosques. The popula- 
tion amounts to 1,791 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 1,314 
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Sarara, 15 Dhinds, 153 Gajars, and 309 others. The water-supply is from 
six springs in the vicinity, and the water is excellent and plentiful. The pro- 
duce consists of wheat, indian-corn, rice, barley, moth, &c., and supplies 
are procuarble here in considerable quantities after due notice. The stock 
of the village embraces 6 horses, 1,004 cattle, 293 sheep and goats, 9 
camels, 19 donkeys, and 19 mules. The headmen are Mir Fakir and Mir 
Dildar Ali. ( Wace.) 
PATAR— : 

A plain in the Bagti hills west of the Sham plain, the northernmost of 
the Bigti possessions. It appears to be some 10 miles in length from east 
to west and 5 or 6 in breadth from north to south, but it is not at all clearly 
defined. 

It is watered by a stream of the same name which rises in the Siah Roh, 
and drains into the Siaf, joining the latter a little south-west of Sangeila. 

In the centre of it is an old quadrangular fort, known as Kechi ka kot. 

It is bounded south by the Barbdj range, and a branch of the Patar 
ravine, rising in that hill, carries the drainage into the Patar, running close 
by the walls of Kechi kot. The Patar, though not a perennial stream, con- 
tains numerous pools of fair water here and there. The Patar plain, as 
regards its surface, is similar to the Palmi, dotted with bushes, tall grass, 
and jal. Forage and firewood are plentiful. (Davidson, Paget.) 

PATHANI KACHI— 
A valley of the Rustamani Bozdars, situated on the left bank of the Drig, 
about 10 miles east of the spot where it rises from the Drah defile. It is a 
large valley, and its soil is very prolific. (Davidson.) 

PATIALA— 
A division of the Khatak country, Kohat district. The inhabitants are of 
the Khwaram section of Khataks. The villages are Kandar, Parshai, Tilkan, 
Nekhband, and Rési. There is another division of the same name which be- 
longs to the Akor Khataks of the Mishak section. Its villages are Jabar, 
Shekhan, Chorlaki, Kamr, Khishalgarh, Kasabi, Tarkhobai. It consists of 
an undulating upland of unirrigated cultivation divided by ravines and low 
rocky ridges. It drains to the Indus, either direct or by the Tarkhobi. 

The roads from Patiala to the Jawaki country between the Angoh Khila 
and Talanj are as follows :—Ist, from Panodba over the Braghdai hill by the 
Gaoz Dara to Torki, barely practicable for unladen cattle; 2nd, Kolgai over 
the same hill by Gaoz Dara to Torki or Paia, scarcely practicable for cattle ; 
8rd, Tarkhobi by the Nari ghasha by Gaoz Dara to Torki, or Pai, prac- 
ticable for animals ; 4th, Samela, a ‘ banda’ of Parshat by Lashkari banda to 
Tork1, practicable for laden cattle ; 5th, Tilanj to Torki, practicable for 
laden cattle. (Macgregor, Badshah.) 

PEHAR— 
A village in the Sangarh division of Dera Ghazi, 10 miles south-east 
Vihowa, and 3 miles south Tibi. Previous to the garrisoning of Vihowa 
it contained an outpost. In 1860 it was re-garrisoned, the Vihowa post 
being withdrawn owing to the stream drying up. 

PESH AWAR— 
A cantonment situated about 1 mile west of the city of the same name. 

Its shape is that of an irregular oblong; it is 8 miles and 540 yards in 
circuit. From the extreme west house of the cantonment to the north-west 
angle of the fort by the road is 3 miles, 925 yards, and at the broadest part 
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from the rear road of the cantonments to the quarter-guard of the Artillery 
lines is 1 mile, 1,650 Pisa Its area, is 23,612 acres, or 8,689 square miles. 

The appearance of Péshawar in the cold weather and rains at least is 
very picturesque. The compounds are plentifully planted with trees, and 
there are some very fair gardens, and altogether it ia a very enjoyable place. 

A great deal of the recent improvement in the appearance of the place, es- 
pecially in the space between the cantonment and city, is due to the energetic 
exertions and good taste of Captain Ommaney, the Deputy Commissioner. 

The cantonment occupies a curved elevation looking to the Khbaibar ra: 
of hills, distant about 15 miles to the west. On the east it is very aloaaly 
bounded by the other ridge upon which the city is built, separated from 
it by a depression, in which is placed the Sadar bazar. To the south and 
south-east are the Bar&é and Chamkant plains, barren, stony, and cut up by 
a few watercourses. Due north and west the ridge looks over the marsh 
land towards the Doaba, or meeting of the Swat and Kabal rivers. Nearly 
due east the Grand Trunk Road passes the fort. 

It is one of the best and highest pointe in the valley, and ite proximity to 
the city is the only objection. Its surface soil in many parts contains a 
quantity of human bones; indeed, many of the houses have been built over 
the site of former grave-yards. The bungalows are in many instances too 
crowded together. 

The cantonment may be said to consist of three main blocks, right, centre, 
and left. The right block is an irregalar pentegon facing the north, and 
bounded by the Circular Road on the north and north-west and south-east, 
by Racket Court Road on the south-west, and by the Commissariat Lane on 
the east. The roads in this block run generally north and south, and east 
and west, viz., the Commissariat Lane, Jheel Road, Artillery Bazar Road, 
Artilllery Parade Road, Michni Road, Church Road on the former direc- 
tion, and Circular Road, Fort Road, City Road, and Sudder Bazar Road in 
the latter. This block contains on the extreme right a regiment of 
Native Infantry ; then there are the Artillery Lines, with another regiment 
of Native Infantry on the left flank, and a third retired to the left rear. 
The Artillery lines extend from tke Circular to the Fort Road, but the 
right and left Native Infantry Lines of this block only come a portion of 
this way, the remainder being occupied by officers’ houses. To the rear of 
the Fort Road are, commencing from their right, the Commissariat Stores, and 
in rear the Charitable Dispensary, then the Executive Engineer’s godown, 
and the premises of the Missionaries. Next there, some officers’ houses with 
the Cricket ground, the Residency, Commissioner’s and Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s Katcherries and Treasury and Havalat, with more houses belonging 
to officers. On the other side of the City Road is the Artillery Hospital. 
In the extreme left rear corner are lines for a regiment of Native Caval 
facing to the south-east. Between this block and the city are the jail and 
police lines, and to the south of the fort are the lines of the Commissariat 
cattle. West of the jail is a large house called Mackeson’s Katchery, in 
which that officer met his death. South of this again are the Ice-pite, and a 
large house, now used as a Small Cause Court, which used to be called Phillip’s 
Folly. On the other side of the road to the dispensary are the Kahar lines. 

The centre block is a quadrilateral, with sides of irregular length, bounded 
north-west by Circular Road, east by the Racket Court Road, and west by 
the Jamrad Road, and contains the lines for a regiment of British Infantry 
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on the right and one for Native Infantry on the left. In rear are officers 
houses, and behind all is the Sadr bazar. In this block aleo is situated the 
Church, Roman Catholic Chapel, Post Office, Staging Bungalow, Barrack 
Master’s Godown. 

The left block is nearly square, facing the south-west. It is bounded on 
the west, eouth and east by the Circular Road, and on the north by the 
Jamrid Road, and contains lines for a regiment of British Infantry, 2 Com- 
panies Sappers, a regiment of Native Infantry and one of Native Cavalry. 
In front of this block is the Race Course, grand parade, and burial ground; 
in rear is a large cricket ground and a public garden. 

The accommodation available in the cantonment of Péshawar for European 
troops is as follows :— 

Right Infantry Lines.—Twenty barracks, holding 4 Sergeants and 40 men 
each, 1 married barrack to hold 25, 1 Sergeant Major’s Quarters, 1 Quarter 
Master Sergeant’s Quarters, 2 Hospitals for 40 male patients each, and 1 for 
16 male and 13 females; 2 Barrack blocks to hold 8 Sergeants and 160 men 

each, and 4 Officers’ Quarters containing 8 units each, 1 Quarter Guard for 
24 men, and 1 Hospital Guard for 7 men. 

The number in occupation, or of available accommodation, of course varies 
from time to time. At the date of the last report, the average cubic space 
per man in these barracks was 2,565, and the average cubic space per 
patient in the hospital was 3,207. 

Left Infantry Lines.—Thirteen barracks to hold 4 Sergeants and 40 Rank 
and File each, 1 to hold 36 Rank and File, 1 Married Barrack to hold 15, 1 
Sergeant Major’s Quarters, 1 Quarter Master Sergeant’s Quarters, 2 Hospitals 
for 40 male patients each, and one for 16 males and 13 females, 1 Quarter 
Guard for 24 men, and 1 Rear Guard and 1 Hospital Guard for 7 men each. 

The average cubic space per man in these barracks was at the date of the 
last report 2,377 feet, and in the hospitals per patient 3,207 feet. 

Royal Artillery Lines.—One barrack for 2 Sergeants, 24 men, 8 for 4 
Sergeants and 24 men, 1 for 6 Sergeants and 5 men, 3 for 8 Sergeants and 
24 men, 2 for 12 Sergeants and 24 men, 4 for 8 Sergeants and 36 men, 
2 Hospitals for 40 men, and one for 16 males and 12 females, 1 Quarter 
Guard for 24 men, and 1 Hospital Guard for 7 men, 3 stables for 30 horses 
and 3 for 40, and 6 for 62 horses each. The average cubic space per man 
was 1,936 and per patient 2,293. 

Besides these, there are lines of the usual description in the cantonment 
for two regiments of Native Cavalry, four of Native Infantry, and two 
Companies of Sappers and Miners. 

There are 21 miles of metalled and 15 miles of unmade road in the can- 
tonment. 

The number of the inhabitants of Péshawar cantonment, according to the 
census report of 1868, was 24,676. 

In religion, these were— 


Christian ... ia one os. 3,400 
Hindi... og bin ... §,800° 
Mahamadan sok ay ... 6,700 


Miecellaneous i aise ... 8,700 
But Major Elwyn, the Cantonment Magistrate, says that the number on 
the 10th January 1868 was 21,720, viz., Europeans, including soldiers, 
2,465 ; Native troops, 4,532; Natives of Sadr Bazar, 3,200; Natives of 
other bazars and Commissiariat followers, &c., 11,523. 
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The supply of water for cantonments is obtained from three sources, from 
wells, from springs, and from an artificial channel from the Bars, but as 
this is very fully and ably described in a paper by Surgeon H. W. Bellew, 
I will here make some extracts on this important subject :— 

“ The water-supply available, both for the city and cantonments, is derived 
“from two distinct sources, viz., from wells and from the Bara river, but 
“mostly from the latter, which, too, is generally preferred by the natives. 

“ Let us pow examine each of these sources of water-supply separately, 
“and begin with the wells. 

“The wells, both in the city and cantonments, appear to derive their 
‘‘water from one and the same subterranean reservoir. Allowing for 
“inequality of surface, they all strike water at about the same level. and 
“ they all, too, contain about the same depth of water. 

“ Thus the deepest well in the city, in the highest part of the town, 
“the Gorkhatri, measures 66 feet from the parapet to the surface of the 
“water, and the depth of the water in it is nearly 8 feet. The shallowest 
“ well is in the lowest part of the city, the Reti mahala, and measures only 
“10 re from the parapet to the surface of the water, the depth of which 
“is 62 feet. 

“ And so in the cantonment, the deepest well is in the highest part of 
“the station, near the left European Infantry bazar. It has a depth of 
“nearly 90 feet from the parapet to the surface of the water, the depth 
“of which is about 11 feet. And the shallowest, near the Ice-pite, 
“ measures only 24 feet from the parapet to the surface of the water, the 
“depth of which is 9 feet. 

“The depth of water in 20 wells in the city and 6 in cantonments 
“ranges between 6 and 12 feet, the shallowest being in the city and the 
“ deepest in the cantonments. 

“It is probable, therefore, that the water of all the wells is derived 
“from the same subterranean reservoir, and that it is originally of one 
“uniform quality, perhaps in itseif good and wholesome; but that the 
“differences known to exist in the quality of the water of different wells 
“is dependent upon some extraneous cause or causes. Of this, in fact, 
“there is no doubt as regards the wells at Pésh&war, and from their very 
“ prominence it is not difficult to recognize some of the sources of very 
“serious contamination, as will be presently seen. 

“Unfortunately for Péshawar, most of the wells, both in the city and 
“ cantonments, the former most especially, are contaminated by impurities 
“reaching the water by percolation through the soil. Some idea of the 
“extent of this form of contamination, and of the nature of the contami- 
“nating matter, may be gained by an examination of the soil in which 
“these wells are sunk. 

“Let us take the cantonmente first. Here we find that in most parts 
“of the station the surface soil consists of the crambled debris of decayed 
“grave-yards and ruined cities. Its depth varies from 4or 5 to 10 
“or 12 feet or more, according to locality and circumstances. It is 
“composed of a heterogeneous mixture of broken bricks and stone, of 
“fragments of pottery, sculpture, glass and metal ornaments, of decayed 
“bones, charcoal, &c., &., all imbedded together, thickly or thinly as the 
“case may be, in particular spote, iv a loose, friable, and porous mould 
“of earth and ashes mixed together, and abounding in the nitrates of 
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godm, potash, and other soluble salts. When freshly dug to any depth 
“this soil emits a very distinct and musty smell, apparently quite peculiar 
to itself, and after heavy rains or floods it is always dissolving and sink. 
“ing in different spots, forming pitfalls and chasms of unknown depth and 
“ direction. 

“ Below this surface crust lies the virgin soil. This in its upper layers 
‘ig a strong dry clay, and in its lower layers it increases in compactness, 
“‘eohesion, and moisture as it approaches the water stratum. 

“Tt will thus be seen that the wells in cantonments are sunk through 
“two kinds of soil, and that the lower part of the shaft passes through 
“virgin soil, whilst the upper part passes through a débris, the composition 
“of which has just been described. Knowing this, it is not difficult to 
‘ recognize one mode by which impurities can reach the water from the 
‘‘onteide, despite our most careful protection of the well by means of 
“ masonry shafts, parapets, &. The very act of sinking the well, in fact, 
“of iteelf at once gives direction to the subsoil percolation; which thus 
‘finds an easy passage to the reservoir below, through the gap intervening 
‘between the masonry shaft and the original sides of the well, if, indeed, 
‘it do not do so by permeation through the masonry shaft itself. 

“‘ Now let us turn to the city. Here we find the same general conditions, 
“bat in a far worse form. The surface soil in almost any part of the city, 
“to a depth of from 4 or 5 feet to 20 feet or more, may be aptly des- 
‘ecribed ag an artificial compound made up of the débris of brick 
“and mud walls, of broken pottery, charcoal, ashes, bones, cattle refuse, 
“stable litter, house-sweepings, filth, ordure, and dung, together with all 
“gorts of rubbish, the accumulation of centuries, all decomposed, crumbled 
“and caked together by the united action of pressure and moisture. 

“On several occasions I have examined this surface soil in different 
“parts of the city, where it had been exacavated for the foundations of 
“the new houses to be built on the sites of former ones destroyed either by 
“ fire, earthquake, or decay of the wood-work used to hold the walls together ; 
‘and I can assure the reader that the above description is no exaggeration. 
“ Indeed, I freely confess that had I not the evidence of my own eyes I could 
“hardly have credited the fact. Even now in almost any part of the city 
“may be seen pits and trenches, excavated for the material of walls, and 
‘in process of baie filled up. And what is this process. Simply the 
“daily addition of stable litter, dung, offal, &., and all kinds of filth. At 
“ firet I was surprised at the depth of this upper crust of débris in many 
“parte of the city, but on investigation found an explanation in the fact, 
“that most of the houses and serais here are upon deep cellars excavated 
“into the earth. They are called ‘tah-khana,’ and are used as cool 
“retreats during the heat of the day in the hot weather. Some of them are 
“of considerable extent, and are divided into three or four compartments. 
“Many of them have a well sunk in one comer, and very often it happens 
“that this is next to a cess-pit in the adjoining house, only a few feet inter- 
“vening between them. A well and a cess-pit with privy built upon it are 
“of common occurrence io the same court-yard, and only a few paces apart. 

“It is computed that there are upwards of five hundred wells in the city 
*‘of Péshawar, and about the eame number of cess-pits. The only differ- 
“ence between the well and the cess-pit- is, that the one isa shaft carried 
“down to, and into, the water stratum, and sometimes lined with masonry, 
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“whilst the other is a mere shaft sunk eome feet short of the water level, 
“with a privy built over it. It is a notorious fact that many of these ceas- 
“pits have not been cleared out for generations, whilst most of them 
“contain the accumulations of several years. They area notorious nuisance 
“to the people, but they do nothing to get rid of the evil. 

“Under such conditions there is a manifest cause of very seriocs conta- 
“ mination of well-water ; but it is not the only cause, for surface drainage 
‘here adds to the evils of sub-soil percolation. 

“Almost all the wells in the city are of a very narrow guage, seldom 
“exceeding 3 or 4 feet diameter. A few are very well built, with 
“high parapets and good drainage troughs, all of the best masonry. 
“Many are provided merely with a lining of red pottery, formed in broad 
“semi-circular bands, which are placed in pairs, tier upon tier, as a protec- 
“tion to the sides of the well from the splashings of the water as it is 
“being drawn. The greater number, however, are mere shafte sunk down 
“to the water, with a wooden frame let in at the bottom, to prevent the 
“lower part of the well from falling in, and a platform of wood or 
“masonry at the top, to preserve the orifice and allow of the water being 
“drawn. Nota few are mere shafts flush with the surface of the ground, 
‘“‘and without parapet or platform or other protection. 

“Tt will thus be easy to understand bow the water of these wells 
“becomes polluted by the surface drainage, and by the percolation through 
“the upper crust of the ground. It requires only a description of this 
“surface drainage to complete the pictare. 

“In a closely packed and crowded city, where, until very recently, 
“sanitation was undreamt of, filth and ordure, dry and moist, of all kinds, 
“covered the surface of the courts and alleys in all directions. Decayed 
“ vegetables, rotten fruits, and litter, strewed the ground everywhere. The 
“urine and dung of horses, buffaloes, cows, &., tethered in the courts, 
“Janes and serats, together with the additions made thereto by man, were 
“allowed to sink into the soil, or dry on the surface and get trodden into 
“it. Open sewers and drains, many of them mere ruts on the surface, gave 
“passage to a thick, black stinking sewage, which wound its sluggish way 
“‘ wherever the slope of the ground led it, and generally became arrested 
‘in mid-course by the loss of ite fluid portion, either by absorption into 
“the soil or by evaporation into the breathing atmosphere. Rains fell and 
““ washed the soluble matter deeper into the soil, or as floods carried the surface 
“detritus into the lower parts of the town, there to be trodden into mire, 
“and ultimately to form part of the surface soil, or else to collect in way- 
“side hollows, there to fester and poison the air around. 

“Such was the normal condition, as regards filth, throughout Peshawar, 
‘‘until recent years. Much has been done of late to remedy this vicious 
‘‘atate of affairs; but a vast deal yet remains before the city can be 
“ brought into anything like a decent state, and even then the improvement 
“‘can only be on the surface; we can make no impression upon the soil 
“below it. 

“ From the foregoing description it will be seen that the known unwhole- 
“someness and impurity of the well-water in Peshawar city, the injurious 
“effects of which are stamped upon the health of the citizens, is mostly, 
“if not altogether, due to surface drainage, and the percolation of conta- 
“‘minating matter through the soil in which the wells are sunk. . It will 
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‘algo be seen that, from the nature of the existing conditione and surround- 
“ing circumstances, the case, though capable of amelioration to some 
‘extent, is incapable of efficient remedy. Well-water, therefore, cannot be 
“ considered or allowed as a proper or suitable source of water-supply at 
* Peshawar. 

“From a life-long experience in the matter, natives are generally fair 
‘‘judges of the good or bad quality of the water they may be forced to 
‘drink. The Péshawaris acknowledge the inferiority of their well-water 
“and, asa rule, condemn its continued use where that of a running stream, 
“is available. 

‘The other source of supply is from the Bara river, which crosses the Moh- 
“ mand sub-division obliquely towards the north-east. In this course it flow 
about a mile to the south of the city, which, with cantonments, it will be 
‘remembered, occupies the north-eastern verge of that elevated tract. Its 
“level at this part, however, is too low to admit of its water being drawn 
“off for the use of the city or cantonments. Consequently, it hae been 
“necessary to go higher up the stream, to a spot some 6 or 7 miles off, 
“where a fort named after the river, is planted right upon its bank, on the 
“boundary line between British and independent territory. At this spot, 
‘‘immediately above and below the Bara fort, are drawn off all the streams 
“that supply the city and cantonments, as well as the Mohmand and 
“Khalil villages, many of which have no wells,. with water both for 
‘domestic and agricultural purposes. These streame are drawn off from 
both sides of the river through deep cuttings in either bank. Four are 
‘thus drawn off from the north bank within a few paces of each other. 
“Three of them supply the Khalil lands and villages as far north as Regi, 
“ Lakarai, and Malazai. The fourth supplies the city and cantonments, 
“as well as the lands and villages on its course between them and the river. 
“This is the stream with which we are now concerned. 

“ After ne the river, it flows through the village of Landi Akhin 
“ Mahomad ; and then, after a course of a eouple of miles or so at Garhi 
‘Sikandar Khan, divides into two main branches. One of these, after a 
“gouple of miles across open country, passes through the Naodeh hamlet, 
“and then enters cantonments on their extreme left. The other branch, 
“after a aimilar course over open country, passes the hamlet of Swatian, 
“flows through the gully in rear of the sadar bazar, and enters the city at 
“the Kabal gate, Though both these streame flow through its limits, only 
‘the former is distributed over cantonments. 

“ Both streams flow in open unprotected channels; but they are not 
“vitiated to any serious extent by pollution or contamination till they have 
“entered the cantonment limits. Whatever impurities they may receive in 
“ their passage through the two or three villages, they are probably for the 
‘most part got rid of before they enter cantonments, either by deposition 
“or chemical decomposition ; as the water flows along freely exposed to the 
‘air in its course of 6 or 7 miles from the river to the cantonments, 
“especially as it has to pass over long stretches of open country intervening 
“between the contaminating villages. Itis probable, therefore, that the 
“water of these etreams enters cantonmente in much the same state as it 
“left the river. But once arrived in cantonments ite contamination 
“commences, and the pollution goes on increasing at every step, without 
“any break to admit of its righting itself by deposition of the foreign 
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“ matter held in suspension, or ite destruction by chemical decomposition 
‘and combination. This, as well as the nature of the pollution, will be 
“more fully seen if we follow the course of each stream through canton- 
‘‘mente toits end. It is only necessary here to premise that the station is 
“very compact and crowded, the several regimental lines being closely 
“‘ packed together, without much intervening open space. 

“The Naodeh branch, entering cantonments at ita extreme left, passes 
“consecutively through the following regimental lines in the order of their 
‘mention, viz., Native Cavalry, Native Infantry, European Infantry, Native 
“ Infantry, European Infantry, Native Infantry, European Artillery, Native 
“Infantry, and Native Cavalry. It then flows on to the jail, and thence 
‘to the commissariat cattle-sheds, beyond which it joins the other branch 
“a little way short of its entrance into the city. 

‘In ite course it gives off, right and left, innumerable branches to the 
‘several regimental bazars, tanks, bungalows and gardens. In fact, it 
“‘covera the entire station with a perfect maze of water-courses, which run 
‘in every direction, and always in open, uoguarded, superficial channels. 
“ At every step this stream and its branches is defiled and polluted in 
“namberless ways. Camp-followere ease themselves on ite banks, aod then 
“ wash in its stream. Surface drains trickle into it from all sides. Privies 
“stand upon ite very brink, aod filth of all kinds is thrown into it. And 
“this is the water used for drinking and domestio purposes by the bulk of 
‘the residents in cantonments. By many it is taken direct from the stream 
“as it flows, but by most from the regimental and other tanke fed by it. 
‘Tt is always more or less torbid, and, under the most favourable conditions, 
“‘ very bighly charged with decomposing organic matter. Even after filter- 
“ing, boiling, and re-filtering, it taints vessels in which it is allowed to 
‘stand for a few days, and this too in the cold weather, as I have proved 
‘by experiment. 

“Such is the existing state of the cantonment stream, and in all con- 
“acience it is bad enough ; but that of ite other branch, which flows in rear 
“of the sadar bazar to the city, is still worse. It no sooner enters the 
“cantonments than it has three separate ranges of public Intrines planted 
“right upon its banke, and then it receives the sewage of the sadar bazar 
“‘ drains, as well as the drainage from the stables of a Native Cavalry eorps. 
‘Sheep and horses are habitually bathed in it; mangy camels and foul 
“linen are washed in it; natives perform their ablutions init; and ducks 
“‘and geese feed in it. After this it enters the city, where truly ite last 
“‘ state is very considerably worse than ite first. 

“It enters the city by the Kabal gate, and winding along its lowest 
“ parte in a deep and wide channel between masonry embankments, passes 
“out at the Hashtoagar gate, and becomes Jost in the marsb-land beyond. 
“In this course it receives on each side the sewers and drains coming down 
“from all parte of the city. With few exceptions, all the sewers and 
“drains of the city converge towards this stream and empty into it. It is, 
“in fact, here converted into the main sewer of the city. 

“In ordinary times the stream is small, shallow, and sluggish. Its 
“margins are dotted with the rotting carcases of cate and dogs, with offal 
‘and all manner of filth scattered about the very edges of the stream ; 
“‘whilat at, short intervals on each side are the broad or narrow, as the case 
may be, lines of thick, black, stinking muck trickling from the sewers into 
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‘the body of the stream, along the whole couree of which are crowds of 
“ducks and geese busily probing and groping and stirring up the mixture 
“in search of food. 

“The fluid of thie stream—it cannot be called water—is used by hun- 
“dreds of the city people for drinking and domestic purposes. At different 
‘spots along the course of the stream great crocks, filled from it, are let 
‘into the wall, or placed in convenient corners for the use of : thirsty way- 
‘‘farers. I have often seen men and women go down into this great sewer, 
and drink of its filthy stream as it flowed. 

“ After rains, floods come down and flush the stream, and for the time 
‘improve its quality, but as the floods subside it at once reverts to its 
“ normal condition as above described. When flushed by floode the whole 
“city by preference drink of this stream for the reasons previously men- 
‘tioned. Sometimes, when the stream has reached a degree of impurity 
‘beyond endurance, it is flushed by diverting the water from the fields 
‘and bringing the whole current through the city. - 

‘Such is the nature of the second of the two sources of water-supply 
“available at Péshiwar. In the case of the first, véz., wells, it has been 
“shown that the acknowledged inferiority and known impurity of their 
‘water are equally incapable of improvement or remedy, owing to the main 
“agent in the deterioration and contamination, viz., sub-soil percolation, being 
“beyond our reach and control. Norton tube-wells were referred to as 
“affording one means by which, in a few exceptional spots, the evil effects 
‘of this action might be overcome. But, as their use is not of general 
“applicability, these tube-wells cannot be considered as more than a mere 
“auxiliary means for increasing the general water-supply, in the event of 
“its quantity failing at the fountain-head. 

‘In the case of the second source, however, viz., the Bara river, no such 
objection holds good. On the contrary, it will have been seen from the 
foregoing description that the pollution and contamination of this sourco 
“of water-supply are altogether and entirely preventable, and that the 
‘inferiority and impunity of the water, as it is now used in the canton- 
“ ments and city, is capable of improvement and remedy ; and that, too, by 
“ very simple means, as J shall now endeavour to show. 

‘“‘T have already stated that some who have given this subject their con- 
“sideration are content that the water-supply for Pésbawar should come 
“from its present source in the Bara river, because they believe that run- 
“ nmg water is superior to that of wells; only, whilst providing means for its 
“being properly filtered before being used, they would insist on its stream 
“being properly protected against contamination by fencing the channel on 
*jts course from the river to cantonments. Others, again, not considering 
‘these means sufficient or effective, are for bringing the water direct from 
“the river to the cantonments and city, in iron or glazed ware pipes, and 
“there storing it in closed reservoirs for distribution. 

‘‘ The latter of ‘these proposals, apart from the great expense and the 
“delay that must necessarily occur before it could be put into execution, 
is open to the objection that the pipes would be constantly getting choked 
“by the deposition, especially at their joinings, of the earthy and other 
“matter held in suspension by the water, whilst there would be no means 
“of ascertaining the exact spot at which the obstruction occurred. And 
“when it is considered that such obstructions might occur at any spot 
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“over an extent of 7 or 8 miles of piping, the objection becomes s 
“serious one. But besides this, a still greater objection to this mode. of 
“conveying such water, as is that of the Bara river, consists in the fact that 
“ the organic and inorganic matters held in suspension in it—and they are 
“by no means in small quantity—are always undergoing decomposition and 
“evolving deleterious gases. If such water is confined in a slow current, 
‘in narrow tubes ehut off from free exposure to the air, and exposed to a 
‘high temperature, as would be the case under the circumstances contem- 
“plated, there would be no escape for the evolved gases, nor any supply of 
“oxygen for combination with the matters undergoing putrefaction and de- 
“ composition ; and consequently, the condition of the water would be worse 
“on its arrival in cantonmente than when it left the river. Whereas, on the 
“contrary, if conducted in an open channel, freely exposed to the air, the 
“noxious gases so generated would find a free escape, and become dissipated 
“as they formed ; whilst the water absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere, 
“as it flowed along, would gradually purify iteelf by deposition of part, and 
“oxidation of the rest, of its contained impurities. Under the most 
“ favorable circumstances, the fouling of the tubes, of itself, would be an 
“evil not easy to dispose of, unless indeed the water were thoroughly puri- 
“fied previous to its abstraction from the river. This, however, does not 
“appear to be practicable under the circumstances of the case under 
* consideration. 

“The amount of foreign matter held in suspension by the Bara river 
“varies according to the seasons ; nevertheless, it is always considerable, and 
“ at special seasons, as after floods, excessive. Now, as rains are of frequent 
‘occurrence on the Sufed Koh and Tira mountains, amongst which the 
“ Bara river rises and flows, at all seasons of the year, it follows that the 
“ surface detritus washed into it from the hill-sides, rice-swamps, village lands, 
“ &., in its passage amongst the hills, must at all seasons keep ite stream 
“in a more or less turbid state. 

“ And, in fact, such is the usual state of its stream as found at Bara fort, 
“the point at which it would be tapped for the supply of the city and can- 
“tonments. It is true that the river at this part of its course has a clean 
“pebbly bottom ; but the stream is always more or less turbid, if not abso- 
“lutely muddy. Its velocity here prevents its leaving a deposit, but this 
“would not be the case after the current lost its velocity, as would result 
© after its divergence from the mainchannel. It is only in seasons of long- 
“continued drought that the Bara river assumes anything like a clear stream. 
“ Its normal condition is more or less turbid. ‘ 

“Those rough ridges of caked and fissured mud one sees lining the edges 
‘of the several water-courses in cantonments, and the country around, 
“afford an indication of the amount of this turbidity and the extent of 
“deposition resulting from it. Itis found necessary from time to time 
“to remove this sediment from the water-courses, to prevent their becom- 
“ing silted up and obliterated. 

“From watching the periodical cleansing of a water-tank in the jail 
“ arden, I have been enabled to form some idea of the natare aod amount 
“of this sediment. Ina tank, about 16 feet square by 8 feet deep, fed 
“from the cantonment stream after it has passed through the whole 
‘station, three months suffice to furnish a deposit of thick, black, slimy, 
“and stinking muck 14 inches deep all over the bottom. 
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“No such objection on the score of sedimentary deposit holds good 
against the former of these proposals, which, though good in itself, falls 
short of the actual requirements. 

“ Believing as Ido that running water, if only decently pure and clear, 
“is far preferable to any other for drinking purposes, I would look to the 
‘ Bara river for the water-supply of Peshawar, both city and cantonments, 
‘¢and would adopt the following plan as affording the best means of se- 
‘ curing a good and wholesome supply of drinking water. 

“TI would bring the water into cantonments, with a branch leading off 
“to the city, ina fresh open cutting of suitable depth and width; guard 
‘it against surface drainage by a raised embankment on each side; and 
“ protect it against trespassers by strong wire fencing, as shown in the 
“subjoined cross section. 
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‘BB embankments. C cutting and stream. FF wire fencing. GG gen- 
‘eral surface of the ground. 

“This cutting should extend in as straight a line as possible from the 
‘river at Bara fort to the highest part of cantonments, and there be con- 
“ nected by a masonry conduit with a series of reservoirs. There should 
‘be gix such reservoirs, each 16 feet square by 8 feet deep, and they 
“should extend in a straight line, with an interval of 4 feet between 
“each. Each reservoir should have a parapet afoot high above the out- 
‘* flow level, and each should be furnished with two sets of open masonry 
* conduits of saucer-shape pattern :—One set for direct communication in 
“a straight line from the stream, through the series of reservoirs, to the 
‘filters beyond. And the other set at the side of the series of reservoir, 
‘for communication between each separately, and the stream direct. At 
‘the end of the series of reservoirs there should be two filter tanks, 8 
‘feet equare and 4 feet deep, each connected with the other, and the last 
“‘of the reservoirs by a direct set anda side set of conduits. Beyond 
“the filters should be a large circular and domed cistern for the reception 
“of the pure water, which should hence be distributed in small pipes to the 
“several regimental lines, and there stored in a similar cistern, from which 
“it could be drawn for use by the stop-cocks or other approved means. 

‘“ The whole series of reservoirs, filters, tanks, and cistern to be enclosed 
“within railings or wire fencing, and covered by a light, well-ventilated 
“roof. The annexed diagram will illustrate the plan above proposed. 
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“Ais the stream brought from the Bara river. B is a branch led off 
‘for irrigation of gardens, &. After this, A flows successively into the 
“series of reservoirs 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, whence it passes into the filters, char- 
“coal and sand, a and b, beyond which it enters the great cistern C, from 
“which the pipes of distribution are led off. 

“DD is the set of side conduits connecting the reservoirs with the stream 
“A direct. The object of this arrangement is to allow of each reservoir 
“being cleaned out once a week, without interfering with the purifica- 
‘tion of the water. Thus, by plugging conduits of reservoir 1, the stream 
‘ A flows through conduit D into 2, 3, 4, and so on. As soon as reservoir 
‘1 is cleaned, the stream A is re-admitted by removal of the plugs. Re- 
‘“‘servoir 2 ia then sbut off by plugging ite conduite and the water then 
“flows from 1 through condwt D to 3, 4, and eo on. In this manner 
‘‘ provision is made for clearing out each reservoir in turn, without check- 
“ing the process of purifying the water. EE mark the foundations of 
“the shed covering the reservoirs, and FF the enclosure walls or railings, 
‘“G is the gateway to the water-works enclosure. 

“The advantages of this plan are, that, ina 7 or 8 miles course from 
“the river to the place of consumption, the stream is exposed to the 
“air, of which it absorbs a certain quantity, and thus improves in quality ; 
‘further, it gets rid of much of the foreign matter floating in it by de 
“ position, and by chemical combinations with the oxygen of the atmos- 
“phere. In the reservoirs, again, it is successively arrested in progress, 
“and allowed to clear iteelf by further deposition of sedimentary matter. 
“Tt is then passed through beds of charcoal and sand, where it is deprived 
“of any remaining impurities before flowing into the distributory cistern. 
“ Again by this mode all the water channela, reservoirs, &., can be kept 
‘clean without difficulty, whilst any unusual or unforeseen source of con- 
“tamination is at once detected and provided against. 

“ Another advantage is that the plan is comparatively inexpensive and 
“capable of immediate adoption: no small matter when the urgent ne. 
“cessity for an immediate supply of wholesome water is considered.” 

The unhealthiness of Péshawar is a subject which has occupied the 
attention more or less of every medical officer who has ever been stationed 
there; but the subject is one whose history, causes and remedy, can only be 
properly treated adequately bya medical officer. It may, however, be 
permitted me to remark generally that the principal disease seems to be a 
fever of a very bad type, and that all seem a that the cause of it lies 
in the existence of extensive jheels, near the over-saturation of the soil in 
the cantonments, the excessive impure nature of the water-supply and the 
excessive irrigation of the neighbouring district. 

Much has been done to remove these causes, the large jheel near the fort 
has been to a great extent drained, and a thick belt of trees planted between 
it and the cantonment ; the over-irrigation of private compounds has 
been stopped ; arrangements are being made to bring the water from the 
Bara river into cantonments free from all the impurities which has hitherto 
been the cause of so much sickness and mortality ; and lastly, the sanitation 
of the city of Peshawar has been vastly improved. Moreover, the annual 
withdrawal of a large proportion of the sickly men from the valley and 
their location on the healthy aite of Charat has been another cause, humanly 
speaking, of saving many lives, Therefore, though doubtless much remains 
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to be done, it is but just to acknowledge that the result of these wise measures 


has been a very marked decrease in the former insalubrity of this important 


station. (Macgregor, Census Report, Bellew, Medical Reports, Edwards, 


P 


Lawrence, Wilde, James Cotton, Strathnairu, Taylor, Napier of Magdala.) 
RSHAWAR—Lat. 84°1'. Long. 71°37: Elev. 1,200. 
A city in the district of the same name, situated 14 miles from the east 
mouth of the Khaibar, 276 miles Lahér, 190 miles Kabal, 647 miles Balkh, 
275 miles Ghazni, 608 miles Kandahar, 877 miles Herat, 1,468 miles 
Calcutta, 87 miles Kohat, 31 miles Mardan, 50 miles Atak. ; 

The city Peshawar is an irregular oblong in shape, 4 miles 770 
yards in circuit, its length being 1 mile 770 yards, and breadth 880 


. yards. It is built on a plain, but much of it is not level. Its sur- 


roundings are as follows:—On the north, close to the walls is the Bals 
Hieir Fort upon an eminence commanding the city, and beyond this is 
a large marsh, the Grand Trunk Road intervening. On the west are the 


- cantonments, and the suburbs of Bhawia Mauri, Sardi, and Hazarkhani 


with their surrounding peach gardens and orchards. On the south side are 


- fruit gardens, grave-yards, dung-heaps, and brick-kilns. On the east also are 


dung-heaps, brick-kilns and grave-yards with cultivated fields between. 

There are walls all round, which are built of mud, and are 10 feet high and 3 
feet thick, being meant more for a protection against robbers than as a defence. 

The gates of Péshawar are 1] in number, according to Johnstone, but 
Bellew says there are 16, the following are the principal :— 

The Ganj Darw&za at the south-east angle, 

The Lahori Darwaza near the middle of the east face, 

The Masjid Darw&za at the north-west angle, 

The Namda Darw8za on the west face, 

The Kabalf Darwaza is the main gate on the west, 

The Bajawari Darwaza, quarter-mile to the west of this, 

The Dabgar1 Darwiza about 700 yards south-west, 

The Darwiza Ram Das at the extreme south-west corner, 

The Kobati Darwaza at the junction of the south and south-east faces. 

And a gate opposite the grass-market in the middle of the south face, &c. 

The streets are planned with equal irregularity to the city; the main 
street of the city enters at the Kabali Darwaza, and runs east for 350 yards, 
then north-north-east for 200 yards, when it comes tothe market-place, 
thence one street branches north to the Masjid Darwaza, and another goes 
to the east and then branches, one going to the Ganj Darwaza and the 
other to the grass-market gate. The street which goes past the Kotwali 
from the market-place throws off a branch to the east at the Kachéri 
Darw&za, and this, in about 130 yards, again forks into two, one going to 
the Lahéri Darwaza and the other through the Ghar Khatri to within 30 
yards of the east wall, when it branches north and south, one going to the 
L&héri Darwaza and the other to the Ganj Darwaza; these streets are 
generally about 30 feet wide, but in some places, as near the Kabali gate 
and the market-place, they are as much as 50 to 60 feet. 't'he other streets 
are very narrow and tortuous and not too clean, but the main streets are 
kept in a state of very fair average cleanliness. 

The houses in Péshawar are generally very slightly built of brick or mud, 
held together by a frame-work of wood, which mode it is said is adopted on 
account of the earthquakes which are numerous here though not very severe. 
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The houses are generally provided with “ sard-khanas,”’ a description of 
cellar or under-ground room where the inhabitants spend the day in the 
heat of the summer. Those of the wealthier classes, though unpretending 
in appearance, are well adapted for comfort, being generally in the form 
of a quadrangle with from three to five stories. Public ‘humams’ afford 
a popular luxury to the inhabitants. On an eminence to the east of the 
city is the building known as the Ghor Khatri. It was originally a place 
of Hinda pilgrimage, and Babar records a visit which he paid to it in 1519. 
In the time of the Sikhs, it was the residence of the Governor and his troops, 
but is now converted into a ‘sarai,’ with new buildings over the two gateways, 
one of which forms the Tehsil. There is a mosque outside the walls which 
is the chief place of worship, and two others with only a single dome to 
distinguish them from the other buildings of the city. 

There are 132 ‘sarais’ and market-places in the city, the principal of the 
first of which is the Ghér Khatri, which is a square enclosure of about 170 
yards ; the others are the Sarai Mahabat near the south-west corner of the 
Ghor Khatri, the Sarai Hira Chokidér, the Sarai Silim&n at junction of the 
Ghor Khatri and Lahér1 Darwaza roads, the Sarai Mahamadi, and the Sarai 
Wali Mahamad. 

The principal mosques in the city are the Masjid Mahabat Khan, and the 
Masjid Dilawar Khan. 

The principal market-places are the Mandi Ghor Khatri on the north-east 
face of that place; the grass-market outside the gates in the centre of the 
south face ; the horse-market a little to the west of this but inside the city. 
There are several wood-markets; the principal one is at the north-west 
corner near the Bala Hisar. Besides these, there arethe clock-market-place 
on the main road from the Kabali gate, and the Chabitra market-place on 
the north of this. The first is an open space with sheds all round, about 
a yards by 150 yards; the other is a square of about 130 yards surrounded 

y houses. 

The city is divided into five quarters, and 168 wards, the names of the 
ptincipal of which are,—Ahsia, Tora Baz Khan, Rasa Val, Tarverdi, Jangi, 
Gholab Khana, Jangirpara, Mochipira, Naw& Kazi, Namake Dhaki, Cha- 
bitra, Rethi, Seva Das, Jogivara, Atahi Khan, Garhi Syadan, Misal1, 
Mila Majid, Potawari, Sarwan, Pandit, Kala Mifti, Isa Nalband, Mila 
Gari, Kotla Syadan, [laka Ganj, Haoda Gali, Mirpir, Fata Patchi, Ekka 
Tat, Kaka Khél, Rala, Ganda Vehra, K&ziin, Misa Khan, Bak&r Ali, 
Filban, Motesibin, Karimpora, Machi Hata, Chirva Kut, Jamal Shah, 
ry Baf, Jat, Kashmiri, Duma Gali, Ram Das, Kali, Jogin, Dini 

and, 

The first 26 of these quarters run in the succession given above from the 
south-west to the west, north and east, round the walls of the city; the 
others commence to the south of the Ghar Khatri, and go to the west, all 
being south of the Lahori Darwaza road, east of the Kohati Darwaza, 
clock market-place and Chabitra. 

The number of inhabitants in Pésh&war, according to the census of 1853, 
was 53,295: and of 1868, 60,974, of which 21,882, were adult males. 
According to religion, there were 17 Christians, 51,495 Mahamadans, and 
9,350 Hind&s. According to race, there were 1,762 Syads, 1,888 Mogals, 
1,158 Yiasafzais,66 Khataks, 2,585 Mohmands, 1,215 Khalils, 376 Daiidzais, 
107 Kamalzais, 261 Sadozais, 30 Popalzai, 125 Orakzai, 105 Vaziris 
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1,196 miscellaneous tribes, 107 Lagharis, 1,149 Parichas, 383 Khojas, 
6,817 Kashmiris, 31,204 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 1,162 Brahmans, 
1,184 Khatris, 2,917 Aroras, 155 Jats. Of the miscellaneous Mahamadans 
9,684 are Awana, and 16,824 are Hindkis. 

The area, covered by Pésh&war is 8°76 aquare miles. 

It has 12,331 enclosures, 14,620 houses, and 5,012 shops. ; 

The inhabitants of Peshawar are a strange medley of mixed races of Tajaks, 
Hindkis, Panjabis, Kashmiris, Afghans, and Indians. From Kabal, raw silk, 
worsted, cochineal, jalap, manna, asafcetida, saffron, resin, simples, and both 
fresh and dried fruits, all which are generally exported to India, from whence 
they receive in return cambrics, silks, indigo, sugar and spices. To Kashmir, 
the exports are gold sequins, gold and silver thread and lace in transit from 
Bokhara; and the return imports are shawls, tea, and Persian manuscripts. 
They exchange the salt of the Kohat range with the rock crystal and the 
iron of Bajawar; this last district, as also those of Swat and Binér, offer a 
ready market for the sale of their tissues of cotton ; the trades and arts of 
the town are limited to mere necessaries of life, and are principally carried 
on by the Kashmiris ; the Hindistani is generally spoken, also the Pashti; 
the use of the Persian language is very rare. 

The water-supply of Peshawar is derived from a canal which enters the 
city near the Kabal gate from the Bara river, and, flowing past the Kotwali 
and Chabatra, has its exit near the Masjid Darwaza. 

The cold wells at Péshawar are a novel feature, as their water retains 
the uniform temperature of 58° Fahrenheit throughout the whole of the 
hot season. There are several of those wells, but only one in the city, 
which belongs to a mosque, is known by the name of “Ali Baksh.” The 
well is frequented by the inhabitants more than any of the others, as the 
water is clearer, and the locality more central than the others. It 
is sunk through fertile alluvial soil, composed of alumina, siliceous 
and lime, with no animal and very little vegetable admixture; the 
sides are built of burnt brick and strong cement, depth 86 feet, fourteen 
of which are water; diameter 9 feet. The temperature of the well has 
been taken on several successive days in the morning at sunrise, when 
the thermometer stood at 71° ; at noon, when it stood in the sbade at the 
well’s mouth at 115°; and in the evening, when it was at 95°; but found the 
water drawn from the well invariably 58°. The water is clear, sweet and 
sparkling, as if it contained a portion of carbonic acid gas. 

During the cold or winter months, when frost frequently appears, a stream 
from the Baraé river is turned into the well till it is filled. This, it would 
appear, subsides in a few days, when the operation is repeated three times ; 
after this, beams of wood are laid across the mouth of the well; on these 
mats and branches of trees are laid; the whole is then earthed up to 
a height of 4 feet and is left undisturbed till the hot weather, when 
it is opened to the public, and the water is found to be of the low tempera- 
ture of 58°. This water is found to be far more refreshing than water 
artificially cooled. 

The following remarks on the sanitary condition of Péshawar are from Dr. 
Bellew’s Sanitary Report for 1870, but since it was written a great deal 
has been done by Captain Ommaney, to improve the sanitation of the city. 

“With the exception of a few streets leading to the Kotwali and Gork- 
“hatri, the thoroughfares are narrow, winding and irregular, ill-paved and 
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“worse drained. Most of the larger thoroughfares have superficial or open 
‘surface drains, and there area few covered sewers, but most of the em. 
‘lanes and thoroughfares are entirely unprovided with any means of drain- 
‘© age, other than is afforded by the natural slope of the surface. 

“ All the sewerage and surface drainage of the city empties into a great 
open ditch which divides the city, into two unequal parts. This ditch is 
“the channel for a stream which is led off from the Bara river for the supply 
“of the city with running water. It flows between cantonments and the 
“suburbs of Baura Mawa and Landi to the Kabal gate of the city, whence 
“it winds through the lowest parts of the city and passes out at the Reti 
“ gate, and becomes lost in the marsh to the north. Its water is thick and 
“muddy, very highly charged with the sewerage of the city. It is used for 
“drinking and domestic purposes by thousands of the citizens, but is in 
“reality the main sewer of the city. 

‘The houses are mostly small, ill-built and crowded together without 
“ regard to ventilation. They are of three or four or more storeys high, 
“and are built of thin brick walls, set in frame-works of wood, and held 
“together by ribs of the same material. A large number of the houses 
“are built upon cellars, and private wells, and cess-pits. All the houses 
“are flat-roofed, and most of them are furnished with a reed and 
“plaster screening, as the roof, besides being the general sleeping-place 
‘for the family during several months of the year, are the resort of the 
“whole household for ablutions and other necessary purposes. 

“The soil of the city consists of a porous upper crust of débris and compost, 
“the accumulations of centuries of ruin and decay. It is everywhere 
“highly charged with decomposed organic water, andin many low-lying 
“spots is saturated with sewerage. 

“No great manufactures are carried on within the city. Tanners, curriers, 
“and potters, have had places assigned to them outside the city for their 
“several occupations, soap-boilers, dyers,and potters, still carry on their 
‘trades within the walls. 

“Much good resulted from the weekly meetings of the Municipal Com- 
“mittee, founded in 1870, and the sanitary condition of the city has been 
“considerably improved by the active interest of many of the influential 
“citizens in aiding and working in unison with the conservancy establishment. 

“The sewerage of the city is partly carried into the “ jheel” or marsh, on 
“its northern front, by means of the great open drain previously described, 
‘and partly it is carried out on donkeys to appointed sites outside the city 
“walls. The latter is sold to contractors. 

“The city is provided with six public latrines, two of which are within 
“the walls, and the rest a little way beyond them. Four of the latrines are 
“on a principle I introduced a couple of years ago, and have answered the 
‘purpose remarkably well. They consist of raised chambers over moveable 
“troughs, and possess the advantages of dryness, cleanliness, and freedom 
“from smell. 


The establishment of a fair at Péshawar had long been a fancy with 
some, and in 1860 the question was mooted, and a Commission appointed, 
from whose Report, dated 12th September 1861, the following remarks are 
extracted :— 

“ The Péshawar trade is carried on in the usual manner by resident Grms 
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“of Amritsar, Lahor, Péshawar, Kabal and Bokbara, and by the well- 
“ known trading tribe of Parichahs of Afghanistan and Péshawar; most 
“ of the Bokhara trade finds its way by thie route. It is carried by Kabalis, 
jiks and Shinwaris, who employ their camels in thie manner. 
tt is evident the Péshawar trade is capable of any degree of expansion, 
“and that a fair, conveniently established, would tend to facilitate the 
“ gxchange. To these men, time is important, as every march by which their 
“ journey is decreased lessens their expenses, and if the space to be traversed 
“ can be sufficiently reduced, it would be possible to make two trips instead 
“of one. Instead of being dependent, as in the Dérajat, on the migratory 
“ Lohanis (for by no other means can merchandize be taken through those 
“ passes), we possess in the Péshawar route all the elements of an increasing 
traffic. We are nearer the markets we wish to supply; large trading 
“ communities are met with along the route containing the capitalists and 
“ traders whose dealings we wish to facilitate, and the circumstances of the 
“traffic render a decrease of distance all-important, the very object with 
“ which we contemplate the establishment of a fair. 

“ And as in regard to the Dérajat, Miltan suggests itself as the most 
“ convenient site for a fair, so the chief traders think that Péshawar itself 
‘is the most suitable locality. Established agencies afford facilities for 
“ mercantile transactions, which a place of less note would not afford; the 
“ fair would attract the traders of Bajawar, Swat, Hazaira, Kashmir, and the 
tribes on the upper Indus, and the Kabal river would bring some kinds of 
‘© merchandize from Jalalabad and Daka, on the rafts now used for that 
“ purpose, to within 6 miles of the fair. 

“The following objections may be urged against this scheme:—first, 
“ that it removes the fair too far from the seaport; but with steam water- 
“ earriage for the heavier kinds of merchandize to Kalabagh, the rail to 
“ Ammnitsar, and the Trunk Road from that place, this objection will not 
“ counterbalance the advantages of the route ; and were it more valid than 
it is, the Péshawar route offers great facilities for an expansion of trade. 
‘¢ The matter comes to this—we can bring goods cheaper to Miltan than 
‘to Péshawar, but the means of forwarding them on to Tarkistan are much 
“ greater by the latter than by the former route, and considering the two 
“ facts together, the merchandize by Péshawar will, in the markets of 
 Tarkistan, be cheaper than that by the Dérayat.” 

‘In the cold weather, goods can be brought by the Indus to Atak, and 
“thence by the K&bal river to within 6 miles of Péshawar. The second 
objection is the insecurity of the passes between Jalalabad and Pésh- 
“ awar, but this is exaggerated. Guards are furnished by the tribes, who 
‘receive a kind of black-mail in lieu, but even these demands are kept 
“ down by the circumstance of there being three routes into Afghanistan 
“which are in the hands of different tribes, any exaction on the part of 
“ one leads to the tranefer of the traffic to another. 

“ In regard to the best time for holding the fair, January has been sug- 
“« gested as the most appropriate, but this is too late at Péshawar, for the first 
“ Kafilas come down in October and November, and are not likely to wait 
“ for the fair of January. Under these circumstances, from the 15th Novem- 
“ ber to the 15th December would seem the most suitable time for holding 
“the fair, and it may be possible that eventually a second fair at the close 
“ of March might be found advantageous. 
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“ The steps to be taken for giving publicity to the establishment of the 
“ fair would be to notify it in plain terms, through some of the leading 
‘ firms at Kabal, Bokhara and Khokand. The notification should set 
“ forth the object of the fair, the time, and a list of articles which would 
‘* be obtainable, together with one of those which would find a ready sale: 
“ these lists could be obtained from the principal merchants of the Panjab. 
“ Copies of these notification, in Persian, Pishti and Tarki, might be largely 
“ distributed through our agent at Kabal, and among the Kafilas who 
“ come down this year, to the chiefs of which it might be also verbally 
“explained. Copies would also be sent to the Amir, and the ruler of Kho- 
‘kand, Within our own territories the greatest publicity should be given 
‘in the usual manner. 

Nothing however was done on this recommendation, and it was not until 
towards the close of 1867 that the subject was revived, and the attention of 
the Commissioner of Peshawar called to it. This officer was then called upon 
for a report on the subject, stating the precise locality and period of the 
year which seemed most appropriate. Correspondence ensued on the subject, 
and it was originally intended to hold the first fair in November 1868, but 
owing to the unsettled state of the border and of Afghanistan, and to other 
causes, it was deemed expedient to postpone the project until the following 
year. Ultimately the lst of November 1869 was the date fixed upon for 
the opening of the first fair, the site selected being a suitable spot within 
convenient distance from the city of Péshawar. 

In September, however, Péshawar had a visitation of cholera, followed 
by fever of an unusually severe type, which lasted late into the cold season— 
thousands perished from these diseases, and it was for some time apprehend- 
ed that the fair would again have to be postponed for another year; even- 
tually it was decided that the fair should be held, but that the opening 
should be postponed until a later period of the year; the opening was 
postponed accordingly first to the 20th November, and ultimately to the 
1st December, on which date the fair was formally opened by the Commis- 
sioner of Pésh&war, and continued until the 10th January 1870, a period of 
40 days. 

The object of the enterprise was set forth in the following Notification, 
dated 21st September 1869, which was widely circulated :— 

“ It is hereby notified for general information, that a mercantile fair will 
be held at Peshawar on the 20th of November next, and following days. 

“The fair has. been sanctioned with the view of bringing into closer 
commercial relations the merchants of Hindistan, Afghanistan, Bokhara, 
Khorasan, Balkh, Tarkistan, Persia, &c., and of giving traders a more 
favorable opportunity of exchanging their wares than has hitherto existed. 

“The fair will be held on a large open space about 2 miles to the 
north-east of the city of Péshawar. It will last for 40 days, commencing 
on the 20th day of November 1869. 

“The Government will construct huts and prepare the site for the 
accommodation of traders. Merchants are, however, advised to bring their 
own tents if possible, as sufficient house and warehouse accommodation may 
not be forthcoming. 

“ No duty will be levied on articles brought to the fair for sale, but a 
small rent will be charged to merchants for the use of shops and plots of 
ground that may be occupied by them. 
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“In fartherance of the object in view, the Government has been pleased 
to undertake, free of charge, the conveyance of goods intended for sale at 
the fair, from Sakar to Makhad in the steamers of the Government 
flotilla. 

“‘ Merchants and traders will best know the description of goods most 
likely to meet with a ready sale for the markets of Central Asia; but if any 
information on this head is desired by Secretaries and Managers of Trade 
Associations and Companies, the Commissioner of the Péshawar Division 
will give all information in his power on the subject.” 

Appended to this Notification was a list of aricles most in demand. 

It was subsequently deemed expedient to forego the charge for rent of 
shops and plots of ground. 

The site chosen was near the Bidni stream, about 2 miles from the city; 
the space occupies 37 acres, having in the centre an elevated spot, used in 
Sikh times for the celebration of the Dusserah festival; round this eminence 
an enclosure or sarai has been constructed, 1,230 feet square, the outer wall 
being 12 feet high, with an average thickness of 2} feet; within are 328 
shops, with verandahs in front, leaning against the outer wall, and facing 
inwards; in the corners are four godowns or store-houses ; a road runs round 
the front of these shops, and others intersect and converge to the central 
buildings, which consist of four large blocks of 12 shops each of a superior 
description erected at the foot of the central plateau, on which stands the 
exchange or show-rooms, a fine building supported on pillars, aud placed in 
the centre of a cloister or sarat, consisting of a double verandah, intended 
as a place of meéting for traders to transact business and inspect each 
other’s wares. The Btdni, which flows between the site of the fair and the 
city, was bridged, and the roads were put into repair. Five of Norton’s 
Tube Wells were sunk within the enclosure to secure a good water-supply, 
and excited the attention and admiration of the native community ; 24 
latrines were erected at suitable places, and a conservancy establishment 
was organized; the ground was carefully levelled, and drained into the 
Badni; a native doctor with a supply of medicines was in attendance for 
the care of the sick. Lastly, for the preservation of order and protection of 
property, a police post was withdrawn from a station 2 miles distant, 
strengthened by men selected from the city police, and placed in the gate- 
ways of the fair enclosure ; mounted police patrolled the road between the 
fair and the city from dusk until evening gun-fire, when military sentries 
were placed round the enclosure until morning. 

These measures were completely successful; the accommodation was 
ample, the site proved healthy, the water-supply was sufficient and good, 
and not a single disturbance or case of theft or other crime occurred. 

Under the general supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, Captain 
Waterfield, Extra Assistant Commissioner Pandit Bihari Lal was employed 
in arranging preliminaries, and superintending the construction of the 
buildings, which were all completed in the space of 8 months; and 
Arbab Mahamad Sarfaraz Khan, the city kotwal, was appointed meladar, 
or manager of the fair, with Daniel Khan, an Armenian merchant, having 
considerable mercantile connections with Kabal and Bokhara, as his deputy— 
to the latter was entrusted the arrangements for the daily registration of 
sales. A Fair Committee was also appointed, consisting of 15 members, 
and representing all trades and interests. 
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The fair was formally opened by Major F. B. Pollock, c.s.1., Commis- 
sioner of the Division, accompanied by Brigadier General 8. Browne, 
c.B., v.c., Commanding in the Valley, and a military escort; a considerable 
number of Europesn ladies and gent emen were present on the occasion, as 
well as the native gentry and principal merchants of the city, and the 
municipality. A guard of honor and band were in attendance. e objects 
and importance of the undertaking were then explained to the assembly by 
the Commissioner in English, and by Dr. Bellew in Persian and Pishtn. 

The attendance of merchants and traders did not come up to expectation, 
owing to the almost entire absence of down-country traders; with the 
exception of a shawl merchant from Kashmir, a trader with piece-goods 
from Rawal Pindi, and three traders from Amritsar, none but Kabal and 
Péshawar merchants attended. This was doubtless due, in a great measure, 
to the prevailing sickness, which kept many away. But other causes ope- 
rated to diminish the attendance; chief amongst these was the passive 
resistance of Amritsar and Péshiwar merchants engaged in trade with 
Central Asia, who naturally viewed the experiment with dislike, as tending 
to interfere with their profitable monopolies, especially in the tea trade: 
then again, the late date to which the commencement of the fair was unavoid- 
ably postponed caused it to clash with the great Mahamadan fast of Hamzdn, 
which fell wholly within the period during which the fair lasted; to these 
causes may be added the doubts of down-country merchants as to the 
remunerative sale of their goods, and as to the security of life and property. 

The gross value of the articles brought to the fair for gale is foupuly 
estimated at Rs. 5,00,000, while the sales, according to the repisters, 
amounted to Rs. 3,17,667 in value, vide statement annexed. On this 
subject the Commissioner remarks as follows :— 

“From the accompanying statements it will be seen that upwards of 
£30,000 worth, or upwards of three lakhs worth, of goods were disposed 
of—and much larger sales would have been effected, but for the extravagant 
notions entertained by Kabal traders of the effect the fair would have upon 

rices. 
me English purchasers will understand better in future years the necessity 
of employing brokers, and of being content to take time over a transaction ; 
an Eastern merchant has no idea of ticketing goods at fixed prices, or of 
hurrying through a transaction. 

‘‘ In viewing this, our first report, it should be borne in mind that a state- 
ment, however correct, of goods displayed, and goods eold in the fair, can 
give no correct idea of the trade of Péshdwar. Many caravans passed 
through Péshawar upwards and downwards without entering either town 
or fair, and no attempt was made to interfere with them. It was not to be 
expected that we could in a moment alter long-standing habits of trade, and 
induce merchants suddenly to accept Péshawar as the entrepét for goods 
coming down from, or in demand by Central Asia) We have estab- 
lished a fair at a place on a great trade route, but hitherto the goods brought 
down have been sold at Amritear, Delhi, and as far down as Calcutta, and 
the goods carried back by the foreign traders, notably tea and piece-goods, 
have been mainly purchased in Amritear, Calcutta, and Bombay—and while 
I am not myself very sanguine as to any great development and increase of 
our trade with merchants above the passes, I do believe that we shall very 
shortly succeed in making Péehawar a place of resort for merchants from 
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countries east and west of it. A great entrepét where the Central Asian 
merchants will find traders ready to take their merchandizs, and sell them 
the goods they have hitherto had to seek at Amritsar or the Presidencies,” 

The principal article of trade was dried fruits, the quantity of which sold 
was in value more than one-third that of the total sales; next in order come 
piece-goods and silk; there appears to have been a short supply of both tea 
and piece-goods ; 68 horses were sold at an average price of Re. 240; many 
were purchased by European officers at highly remunerative prices—and as 
the Bhojpore dealers, who usually purchase freely, were absent on account 
of the sickly autumn, decided success in this branch of trade may be looked 
for in future fairs. 

On the 5th January, the Hed games were celebrated inside the fair 
enclosure, and a large concourse of people collected who might not otherwise 
have taken much interest in the matter. 


5 @ Re. 30 each. At the conclusion of the fair, prizes as per margin 
@ me ae aa were given to 17 merchants. , 
he total expenditure incurred was Rs. 36,398, of which the following 


is a detail :-— 





Rs. 

Enclosure wall , se as 1,018 
48 large shops dai vO ... 16,804 
828 small do. os ait a. ~~ 7,819 
Central building oe ant  — 4,662 
4 store-rooms se es ia} 828 
Gateways and gates... or w.  1,144 
24 latrines bay ca ie 507 
Bridges and draihs er, oats ae 804: 
Roads a ae .. ~—: 1,886 
Wells aes ay ees 368 
Levelling site Sh - se 560 
Minor works ia ii . 1,040 
Establishment ie ae dis 732 
Miscellaneous hi te) ass 736 
Tota. .. 86,398 








Of the above Rs. 5,000 were contributed from the imperial revenues out 
of the assignment in the budget for development, of trade with Central Asia ; 
the remainder was provided from local sources. The expenditure seems large 
if the results of this fair alone are considered ; but the chief expenditure has 
been in buildings, which, with trifling repairs, may be expected to last for 
several years. 
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Slatement of Sales at the Péshdwar Fair of 1869. 


— Seer gE Sta earn fest fa 
= en + i eee 





Description of Goods. | Quantity. Sen in rei Rope Rates. 
| ws 
Silk Bs 50 6 33,642 | Re. 21, 16 and 12 per seer. 











\ 
| 
Tea ‘is = 42 25 | 9,910 | Re. 6-8, 412 and 313-6 
per seer. 
Indigo wi 0 66 32 | 6,991 | Re. 2-8 per seer. 
Sugar at sa 759 #0 16,191 | Ra. 22-8, 21, 20 and 18 
per maund. 
Fruits, fresh... Pr 326 «=O 4,052 | Re. 18, 10, and 8 per 
maund. 
Ditto, dried oa .. | 13,221 1) 1,13,306 | Re. 30, 22, 21, 20, 16, 10, 
9, 8 and 6 per maund. 
Arms sa ie 19 No. 371 
Horses ies se 68 No. 16,365 | From Rs. 400 to 20 each. 
Posteens, Chogas, Burruk | 
Carpets, &c. .. ». | 93,346 No. 19,671 
Piece-goods ~ | 5,721 Pieces | 93,019 | Rs. 30, 15, 12, 10, 9, 8, 6, 
| 4,3 ‘and 2 per piece. 
Pashminas | 59 Ditto | 4,150 From Rs. 150 to 18 each. 
TotaL Cs 3,17 ,667 








On the 25th Saaiaey 187), Captain Waterfield, Deputy Cumin 
reported that the fair was held for the second time in the same locality 
between the 10th November and 20th December 1870, and the results were 
the same as those of the last year. 

The interest of the countries beyond the border, nor (which is perhaps 
equally important), that of merchants from the PAUIeP and Hindéstan was 
not attracted to it. 

This was said to be owing to the dislike of ‘the traders of Péshawar to 
having to go 2 or 3 miles to the fair to transact business, formerly disposed 
of at their own doorways in the city ; and to the non-appearance of dealers 
from below. 

2nd.—To the fact that in the 40 days of the fair were included 26 days 
of the fast of Ramzan. 

3rd.—To the movement of troops from Kabal to Kandahar, greatly 
affecting the amount of camel and other carriage available for merchan- 
dize in this direction. 

No formal opening took place. The fair was, however, visited by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and a considerable number of visitors, early in 
December. 

Appendix A gives the trade of the fair in 1870. 

The silk trade fell off much, very litile having come down from 
Bokhara. 

This was said to have been owing to disease among the worms. 

The tea trade was better, owing to the Russian duties having been re- 
duced one-tovrth. The indigo trade was also very lively, and great quantities 
were exported. The trade also in “ kurriyanah” or all miscellaneous arti- 
cles was brisk. 
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Regarding the nationality of the traders, some 13 well-to-do men came 
from Kabal, who deal with Tirkistan and Péshawar. Among the other 
traders were men of some fourteen tribes of Afghanistan, both trading on 
their own account and carriers. Some 10 horse-merchants brought horses 
through the passes. 

The agente of some 6 large houses in Amritear were present, also Bhojpiir 
horse-merchants ; 6 or 7 miscellaneous merchants dealing in ‘ kurriyanab’ ; 
and an American house sent up from Calcutta Rs. 1,10,000 worth 


of tea. 
APPENDIX A. 
Sales in the Péshdwar Fair from 7th November to 19th Deceméer 1870. 








Quantity 
No. Name of Goods. or | Aggregate amount. | REMange. 
number. 
Rs. A. P. 
1 | Dry and fresh fruits, all sorts oe 6,814 49,246 7 6 
2 | Posteen, buruk, kesak, and other 
skins wa vi ies ows wg 3,974 4 0 
3 ik .., See ne ee om 9 4,609 0 0 
4 |Tea ... bs we ‘si vie 35 7,313 6 3 
5 {| Indigo ne “ es 7% 375 88,645 6 6 
6 | Metals, drugs, spices, sugar, dc. ... 1,882 34,937 7 6 
7 | Piece-goods ... si shee ta wat 1,44,765 3 9 
8 | Pushmeena ... see «. No. 8 400 0 0 
9 | Horses ie oe ee ~ 97 14957 8 O 
10 | Arms... A ee a ‘ 23 356 0 0 
Grand Totan...| 9,116 3,02,804 11 6 





APPENDIX Bb. 
Statement showing the Income and Eependiture of the Péshadwar Fair diiring 


1870. 
Particulars Description of 
of Amount. ToTaL. work or Amount. TorTaL. 
Income. 6 Disbursement. 


2, 7 
Rs. A. P.) Ra. A. P. 
1| Balance of the 


last: year ia 34 9 4 
2| Sale of wood .. 60 00 
3} Lease of fair site 

for cultivation . 205 0 0 
4) Dhural (or weigh- 

man’s feee) ...| 1,525 09 
5| Carriage contract| 600 0 0 


Ra. A. P. AP. 

1) Sheds for sweepers | 189 12 6 

2) Bridgesand drains | 608 2 6 

3} Lines for horses... | 136 9 0 
Drain round the 

central building | 122 9 0 

5| Plastering shops .| 356 

00 

0 0 





6| Painting gateways 3 
7| Compensation for 
land... 7 
8| Pay of establish- 
ment .. we | 472 
GRanD Total... \——-——=|_ 2,424 9 1,832 2 2 


Balance in hand... wedi 692 7 2 
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Return of trade entering the cily of Péshdwar from Jaldlabdd and independent 
territories during 1872. 


Description of Articles Maunds. Value. 
Ra, 
Raw productions bas nee = ... 2,02,846 17,29,978 
Manufactured articles oy as te sie 43 19915 
Animals for sale ee as wee 8,420 61,600 


In 1871 Mr. Macnabb the Commissioner, considered it advisable to dis- 
continue the fair. It was not popular with the Pésh&war traders, and while 
the down-country traders would not bring up their goods, those from Kabal 
preferred going, the smaller ones to Lahore and Amritsar, and the 
richer ones to Calcutta or Bombay, to make their own purchases of English 
goods.—(Bellew, Johnstone, Census Report, James, Pollock, Waterfield, 
Ommaney, Macnaéb). 

PESHAWAR— 
A fort, situated outside the north-west angle of the city of the same name. 
It is quadrilateral in shape, though not regular in ite dimensions, the three 
longest faces, vsz., west, south and east, being 220 yards, and the north face 
only about 200. There are bastions at each of the corners, and two in the 
west and south face, and one in the east. There is only one gate in the 
north face, which is protected by towers. There are three wells in the fort, 
and the water is good. The walls are built of sun-dried brick, without 
brick or stone revetment. They are 92 feet above the level of the ground, 
and the fausse braye full 30. There are extensive and well-constructed 
magazines and store-houses within the area of the fort and under its ram- 


arts. 

. The position of this fort is very commanding, and it completely dominates 
the city. It protecte the public carriage of the garrison of Péshaiwar 
effectually. It is, however, commanded from the Mackeson hill, and it has 
no flanking defences, and in the opinion of Engineer Officers, it is rather a 
source of weakness than of strength to the Péshawar garrison. There is no 
special armament sanctioned for this fort, but the following ordnance is 
mounted on the walls, viz., four 18-pounders, two 8-inch howitzers, one 
10-inch mortar, seven 8-inch mortars, one 54-inch mortar. 

The following cantonmente and forts are supplied from the Péshdwar 
arsenal, Abazai, Abbottabad, Atak, Campbellpore, Haripir, Kohat, 
Lawrencepore, Mackeson, Michni, Mardén, Mari, Naoshahra, Péshéwar, 
Rawal Pindi, Shabkadr, Talaganj. (Taylor, Napier, Mandereon.) 

PESHAWAR—Lat. 338° 50’ to 34° 30'. Long. 71° 80’ to 72° 50’. 
A district of the Panj&b, situated at the extreme north of the Trans-Indus 
territory. It is bounded, north by the hills of the Mohmands, Otman Khal, 
Swat, Biinér and the Mababan tribes; east by the Indus, south by the Khatak 
and Afridi hills, and west by the Khaibar mountains. Its test length, 
from the south of Khatak to the north of Lankhér, is 75 miles; ite greatest 
breadth, from Kya to Jamrad, is 80 miles. The average length is about 40, 
and the average breadth about 65 miles. Its area in square miles is 1,928. 


The valley is clgsed on all sides by a more or less continuous range of 
high hills, except towards the east, where, for a distance of about 20 miles, 
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above Atak, there is a gap occupied by the plain of Chach, the Indus only 
intervening. Towards the north, the valley is bounded by a continuous 
range of hills, extending in an arc from the Indus, opposite Torbela to the 
Swat river, where it debouches on the plain at Abazai Fort. The highest 
points on this range are Mahaban (7,471) Giro, Sinawar, Mora and Hazar- 
nao; on the western hills, Tatara (6,862) and Milagarh (7,060) and on the 
southern range, Jalala Sar (5,110) and Chajat Sar (3,410). The first named 
receive a coating of snow for a few weeks during winter. 

The Péshawar valley, thus limited, isa great open plain divisible into 
four parts, which, in respect to drainage occupy two distinct levels, as will 
be presently explained. The surface of the valley is generally level, with a 
gentle slope in different directions towards the several channels by which it 
is drained, but abutting upon the basins of the Indus and Kabal rivers, in a 
well-marked and prominent coast line. 

Between the Indus and the Swat rivers the frontier is irregular, the spurs 
forming numerous smaller valleys, with others running up on both sides, and 
hemmed in by high precipices, in which secure nooks are located many of the 
villages of the occupying clans. The hills are for the most part bare, but the 
higher ones are fringed with pine, and the sides of others are scantily clothed 
with brush-wood ; they afford, however, good pasturage for the cattle and flocks. 
In general, it may be said that the valleys are intersected by numerous drains 
from the hills, the sloping banks of which are so perforated and cut up, as 
to form a network of ravines, anda strong natural barrier against the ap- 
proach of bodies of men not acquainted with the locality. High cultivated 
ridges occupy the intervening spaces sloping down to these ravines, those 
nearer the hills being usually covered with a layer of loose stones. The 
plain outside these valleys is dry and level, with an alluvial soil, falling 
somewhat towards the Indus and Kabal rivers, with a high tract of broken 
uncultivated land extending along the left bank of the latter. This plain 
forms, with the above valleys, the divisions of Yisafzai and Hashtnagar ; 
a strip only from the Kabal river to Naoshahra at Bazar, on the Indus, being 
attached to that of Khatak. The large villages of Hashtnagar are situated on 
the banks of the Swat river, and those of the Yisafzai lie chiefly towards the 
hills and on the Indus. The vast intervening plain running from the Utman 
Khel hills to the Indus has but afew small hamlets; it is called the Maira, 
and is cultivated throughout, yielding with but little labor spring-crops of 
great mchness. 

The Otman Khel and Mohmand hills, which latter form the boundary of 
the Doab lying between the Swat and Kabal rivers, are lower and do not 
possess the bold and prominent features which mark those of Swat and Buner. 
They are destitute of trees and have but scanty vegetation of any kind; a 
few shrubs are sprinkled about their base, chiefly olive. Bare, stony 
and irregular, they rise abruptly from the plain, their ridges running 
parallel to the border and not forming valleys as in Yusafzai. Opposite 
Shabkadar, at Panjpao, they fall back and form an amphitheatre, occupied 
by a table-land some 3 miles in breadth and 2 miles in depth, stony and in- 
tersected by some ravines. They retire again on approaching the Kabal 
river, running nearly parallel to it for a few miles and meeting it at Michni. 
A “maira”’ runs along the foot of these hills for their whole extent, varying 
in depth from 1 to 5 miles. Very little of this is cultivated, but it produces 
excellent pasture for the cattle of the villages, 
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From Michni to the Bara river, the Malagori and Afridi hills are loftier, 
but bare and irregular as those of the Mohmands. The Tartara peak, over 
the entrance to the Khaibar pass, rises to a height of 6,862 feet, and from ite 
summit may be obtained a view of that defile, and a large portion of the 
Ningrehar valley. The interior of these hilla produces great quantities of 
firewood, but no large trees; their sides are rocky and precipitous. They 
present the appearance more of groups of mountains than of a connected 
chain, and form the western limit of the Khalil division, which is bounded 
on the east by the Bidni stream, from Michni to Péshiwar, and the south 
by the Bara river. 

From the Bara river to the Kohat pass, the hills of the Aka Khel, and 
thence to the Jawaki pass those of the Adam Khel, form the western 
and southern boundaries of the Mohmand division; further in, they 
furnish large quantities of firewood, but are bare and rocky towards the 


lain. 
: The Khatak range continues the boundary to the Indus, maintaining 
an average height of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet; the higher part of these hills, 
though destitute of large forest-trees, are clothed with amaller vegetation 
consisting of the above. 


The divisions of Pésh&war are :—1—Hashtnagar, comprising the country 
on the left bank Swat river, from its debouchure to its junction with the 
Kabal river, and thence on the left bank of that river to Naosbahra, for an 
average breadth of about 10 miles; 2—Yiisafzai, comprising the country east 
of Hashtnagar to the Indus, and from the hills to the Ka&bal river; 
8—Khatak, comprising the east portion of the south hills between the 
Kabal river and the Indus; 4—Khalsa, the country north of Kbatak to the 
Kabal river, and west as far as Péshawar; 5—Mohmand, the strip between 
the Bara and Khatak, south of PéshSwar to the Afridi hills; 6—Daiidzai the 
portion north of Péshawar to the Kabal river; 7—Khalil, west of Peshawar 
to the Khaibar hills, and 8—Doaba, between the Swat and Kabal 
rivers, 

The natural divisions of the Péshdwar district may be said to be— 
1, the Khatak hills ; 2, the shingly table-lands round the edges of the north- 
west, west and south hills; 3, the maira of Yisafzais, aud Hashtnagar: 
and 4, the rich irrigated lowlands along the course of the rivers and 
ravines. 

The tribes of Péshawar, residing, as they mostly do, in separate localities, 
afford another division which it will be well to bear tn mind. Thus, its 
north-east portion is inhabited by Yisafzais, and the divisions of Khatak, 
Khalil, Mohmand, and Datdzai are respectively inhabited by tribes of the 
same names; Hashtnagar is inhabited by Mabamadzais and Mians; Linkhér 
by Khataks and U’tm&n Khél, and Doaba and Khalsa by a general mixture. 


The general appearance of the west portion of the district, which may, 
par excellence, be considered the Péshawar Valley, is one of great beauty ; 
at the right season it is a mass of verdant and luxuriant vegetation, relieved 
by the meanderings of the numerous canals and the lines of mulberry trees, 
and set off by its bare stovy surroundings, and the far distant and snowy 
peaks beyond. Writing in the days of the Dar&ni empire, Irwin says,— 
“There is no space of equal extent in the whole of Afghanistan that is 
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equally cultivated or pled.” And since then, relieved from the rapacions- 
ness of its former rulers, the population has increased and the cultivation 
extended. In truth, the Pésbiwar Valley is in spring, with its numerous 
thriving villages and its wide-spread green fields, an exhilarating sight. 

This description applies to Hashtnagar, Doaba, Daidzai and to portions 
of the Khalil and Mohmand and Kh&lea divisions, but the Yisafzai and 
Khatak divisions, as well as a great part of the last-named divisions are very 
bare and bleak, intersected with difficult ravines and real wastes of stone, or 
low scrub jungle. 


The only hills of any consequence in the district are the Khatak hills, 
These are a continuation of the Afridi hills, which themselves are a spur 
from the great Safed Koh range, and they are, like all the outer spurs of 
this range, dreadfully desolate, parched up and impracticable. Their sides 
are in some places clothed with a scattered thorn jungle, and in the small 
glens of the range this often becomes so dense as to hinder movement. 


The plain of the Péshawar Valley is characterised by an uniform, yet 
easy, elope inwards from the hills to the Kabal river, and also by the very 
marked manner in which it is, especially in the neighbourhood of the hills, 
intersected by ravines of great depth and impracticability. There is, I 
believe, no such thing as a wide unbroken plain for any great distance, and 
however smooth it may be to the eye at a distance, a nearer approach 
discloses some deep ravine or hidden water-course which bars communication. 
Regarded as a country for military operations, the plain of Pashawar can 
not be pronounced to be of a very easy nature; for there are few places 
off the main roads where a large body of troops could move far without 
being pulled up by one these obstacles. This does not apply with so 
much rigour to the wide-spread maira of Hashtnagar and Yusafzai, and 
here large bodies of troops might move with comparative freedom. 


The rivers of the Péshawar valley are the Indus which borders it to the 
south, the Kabal river which, debouching from the hills, divides into the 
streams of Adozai, Naghiiman, Shah Alam, and Bidni, together with the Swat 
river, which separates Hashtnagar from the Doaba. All these streams unite 
at Charsada, and being joined by the Bara, bringing bown the drainage of 
the Afridi hills from the westward ; the whole united, continue in one stream 
to its junction with the Indus opposite to Atak—one small stream known 
as the Kal Pani drains the Lind Khwar valley, and, coming down through 
Yisafzai, falls into the Kabal river opposite to Naoshahra. 

The nature, generally, of these streams is that of mountain torrents, 
which, small, rapid and clear during the winter months, swell up into 
mighty floods when fed by the melting snows and heavy rains of summer 
falling in the mountains in which they have their sources; at no season of 
the year can the Kabal river be calculated on as fordable for troops. All 
the others are so in numerous places during the cold season. Although the 
Indus river was forded opposite to Hand by the Sikhs under Ranjit Sing 
in 1828, the passage was attended with so great loss to the infantry, that 
unless on the most emergent occasions no officer would be justified in 
reporting it fordable for infantry, and scarcely so for cavalry. There are 46 
boats in the Indus ferries, and 43 in the Peshawar valley :— 
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Details of Boats at ferries on the rivers in the Péshdwar valley. 
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The drainage system of the valley is arranged in a very remarkable 
manner. Thus, the long strip of land lying between the Sari maira or 
crest of the desert and the Indus, of which it in former ages formed the 
western bank (as is indicated by the water-worn boulders along its base, cor- 
responding in character with those now in the bed of Indus), drains direct 
into that river by a number of superficial gullies and ravines, whilet the rest 
of the valley is drained by the Kabal river and its confluente into the Indus 
at Atak. The Kabal river, on issuing from the Mohmand hills enters the 
Pésh&war valley at Michni, that is, about the centre of its western border, 
and flowing due eastward at about 20 miles from the hille, receives as con- 
fluents the Swit and Bara rivers. These streams enter the valley at the 
northern and southern limits, respectively, of ite western boundary, and 
converging towards the Kabal river joins its stream close together in the 
vicinity of Nisata. From this point eastward, the united streams flow in a 
8 single channel which, coursing along the northern skirte of the Khatak 
hills (the southern boundary of the valley), to the Indus at Atak, receives 
the surface drainage channels on either side en route. Of these the prin- 
cipal and most extensive in its ramifications is the great Kalpani ravine. 
It drains all that open elevated tract to the north of the Swat nver (Hasht- 
nagar and Yiésafzai), as well as the southern elopes of its boundary hills 
as far as the “sari maira” and empties into the Kabal river at Naoshahra. 

It will be observed that, by the disposition of the rivers above noted, s 
triangular tract of land, having its base at the western boundary hills, and 
its apex at the junction of the confluents with the main stream at Nisata, 
is separated from Ahe rest of the general curface of the valley. This tract 
lies at a considerably lower level than the lands on either side, and forms, in 
fact, the true basin of the Péshawar valley. The tracts both to the north 
and south are much more elevated, and rise above it in adistinct coast-line, as 
is seen in Hashtnagar on the north and in the Khalil and Kh8lsa divisions 
on the south. a dae ; 

The tract between the Sw&t and Bari rivers is divided into two by 
the Kabal river, viz., Do&ba and Daddzai. Both are on the same level and 
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about on the same level as the eastern strip of the valley bordering on the 
Indus. The intervening elevated tract, on the other hand, corresponds in 
elevation with the high Mohmand tract, occupying the south-western corner 
of the valley. The valley then presents four separate parts. A low- 
lying tract, in the eastern border draining directly iuto the Indus; an exten- 
sive open and elevated tract draining into the Kabal river, at Naoshahra ; 
another low-lying tract enclosed between the Swat and Bara rivers and 
traversed through its centre by the Kabal river, and lastly a second elevat- 
ed tract on the south of the last-mentioned, also draining into the Kabal 
river. 

Another noteworthy feature in the character of the drainage here is the 
distribution of the Swat and Kabal rivers into a large number of separate 
channels, which, uniting together with the main streams, cover a large 
extent of surtace with water and form numerous little islands. 

This arrangement, though it tends to saturate the soil and the air alike 
with moisture, is not without its special purpose. In the summer months, 
when the volumes of the Indus and Kabal rivers are increased by the melt- 
ing of the snows on the mountains they drain, this network of branch 
channels serves as a preservative from inundation. For the increased volume 
of the Kabal river (bearing the drainage of the Kabal highlands and 
southern slopes of Hindi Kash), meeting the flood of the Jiadus at Atak, 
where the passage is through a narrow gorge in the hills by which the free 
flow of the extra water is impeded, is thrown back upon itself and distributed 
in those side channels until the high flood and obstruction ahead subside. 
Were it not for this provision the low tracts of Do&ba and Daidzai would 
be inundated annually at each flood of the Indus. 

Under ordinary circumstances the waters of the Swat and Kaba) streams 
flow for some months on a level with the banks, and the land on either 
side is eo saturated with moisture, that water is everywhere close to the 
surface, whilst considerable tracts are bog and marsh. One of these marshy 
tracts lies along the coast line of the elevated Khalil and Mohmand districts 
in which the Péshiwar cantonments and city are situated. 

There are no Jakes in the district, but in many places there are large 
marshes (for instance, an extensive one close to Péshawar), and large tracts, 
particularly in the Doaba, become marshes after much rain. On some of 
the old maps it is noted that, at a place near Topi, in the eastern Ytsafzai 
a lake of several miles in extent is formed after every 8 or 10 years, 
and such a tradition is held by the inhabitants. The part where the lake 
is said to be formed is low and verdant and almost marshy, water being 
abundant in pits at 6 and 8 feet from the surface. A small, sluggish 
stream runs through the tract, and the so-called lake is merely a marsh 
formed on this low ground in seasons of excessive rain, the water however 
never being so deep as to quite conceal the tall grass and reeds. There are 
no canals in the district other than those for the special purposes of irriga- 
tion, which will be noted under the head of Agriculture. 


The climate of the Péshawar valley varies according to the locality. In 
Yiisafzai where the country is open, elevated and dry, the air is light, buoy- 
ant and free. This is the healthiest part of the valley, and its inhabitants 
are physically the finest of its people. In Do&ba and Daiidzai with the ad- 
joining strip of Hashtnagar, the land lies low and is saturated with moisture, 
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whilst ventilation is somewhat obstructed by the low Mohmand hills. The 
air here is heavy and daip, chilly in the cold season, and steamy in the hot. 
This is the unhealthiest part of the valley, and ite inhabitants are physically 
the most mferior of its people excepting only the city population. 

In the Khalil and Mohmand districts, together with Peshiwar city, the 
land is more or less elevated and naturally dry, but mostly brought under 
artificial irrigation. The ventilation here is very imperfect, owing to the 
high hills on the sides of this tract obstructing free perflation. The air is 
consequently remarkbly still and stagnant, more or less heavily laden with 
moisture, and in cloudy weather, particularly in that prevailing during the 
rainy season, is oppressively heavy and enervating. In the Mohmand and 
Khalsa-Khatak districts, where the irrigation is at a minimum or altogether 
absent, the air is not so damp as in the Khalil and Péshawar city districts, 
but it is very stagnant. In healthiness the climate of this tract is interme- 
diate between that of the two already described, as also ia the physical staod- 
ard of its inhabitants, whilst that ot the city is the most inferior of all, both 
in respect of climate and the physique of its people. 

Four seasons are recognized in the Pésh&war valley :—spring (sparlai) in 
February, March and April. During thie season there are occasional hail- 
storms and rain-falls in the first two months to the extent of 3 or 4 
inches in the aggregate. The air is cold and bracing, and the temperatare 
as follows: 

Ma Wis, Mee iin, Man Mee 
February «= 116 75 68 17 w& 2 
March ee 130 92s 8es—ias BBs 
April sl 145 #127 #98 %SL 92 49 

Summer (orai) in May, June and July. During this season the air is 
densely hazy, and dust-storms are of almost daily occurrence during the 
last half of the period. They generally come up from the eastward and some- 
times from the opposite direction. During the first half of this season, strong 
northerly and north-westerly winds blow. Thunder-storms are of common 
occurrence upon the bordering hills, and often the dust-storms are followed 
by considerable electric disturbance, but rain rarely falls on the plain. This 
is the hottest season of the year and usually the most healtby in the valley. 
The temperature is as follows :— 


Ban's raya, Open air. Daily range. 

Max. Min Max, Min. Max. Mis. 
May ie 165 121 130 36 88 656 
June oes 166 163 130 38 77 59 


Jaly .. 165 162 137 68 72 4 

Autumn (manai) in August, September and October. This season is ushered 

in by the hot-weather rains (parshakal). They break over the valley in four 

or five violent storms at intervals of a few days, and 2 or 3 inches of 

rain-fall on each occasion. During the first half of this season the sky is 

more or less uniformly overcast with clouds, and the air is heavy and etag- 

nant, except fora brief interval immediately succeeding a fall of rain, after 

which it becomes steamy and oppressive. This is usually a very unhealthy 

season particularly during its last half, in which marsh fevers are rife. The 
temperature is as follows :— 


Mar Min) oMee lis, May Mee 
August ~ 161 140 = 129 50 72 55 
September .. 162 140 123 40 78 56 
October .. 140 120 108 30 70 87 
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Winter (zhina) in November, December and January. During this sea- 
son the weather is variable. The sky is at firet hazy, then cloudy with 
sometimes slight rain, and finally clear, There is a remarkable absence of 
wind generslly, and at Péshawar especially, the air is still and stagnant. 
The days are eometimes hot and the nights always cold. In all this season 
marsh fevers and inflammatory affections of the lungs and bowels are very 
prevalent. The temperature is as follows :— 

"a ra 


Max. in. ween ais, hae, ME, 
November .. 192 112 96 26 64 60 
December... 112 69 85 24 83 19 


Janus’ ; 119 88 65 22 43 19 

The above indications of temperature are taken from the recorded observa- 
tions at the Péshawar dispensary and are, I believe, a good index to the 
general temperature of the valley. 

After September, the temperature rapidly diminishes for three months, and 
slight earthquakes are occasionally felt up to April. Although snow seldom, 
if ever falls, in the valley, yet slight falls of snow on the plain are authenti- 
cated on at, least two different occasions within the last few years, when, 
however, if retnained unmelted for only a very short time. In each winter 
there are generally repeated falls of snow on those hills surrounding the 
valley, which reach to more than 3,000 feet above the sea; and or the high- 
er hills towards the north and north-west, snow is frequently seen for many 
days together; while on the still loftier inner ranges visible, it lies for many 
weeks at various times from the middle of November till the middle of May. 
Generally northerly and easterly winds are to southerly and westerly nearly 
as 9 to 54; but from October to March southerly and westerly winds 
prevail; and the night breeze is found to be generally from the south and 
west directions. 

There is, however, really no such thing, as a prevailing wind at Péshawar ; 
the direction from which the wind generally blows is from the west, but a 
general stagnant atmost phere is the characteristic of Peshawar, and it is well 
known that at Peshawar tatties will not work at all. 

ee register of the rain-fall in Péshawar for 1870-71, 1871-72 was as 
follows :— 


1870-71. 1871-72. 
inches. inches, 
April ave 11 1-4 
ay Re i _ 
June se 3 8 
July age 3 
August vee 36 3 
September abe 7 99 
October as i Ne 
November iss is - 
December one ‘4 6 
January eas ‘1 6 
February is 6 7 
March wa ‘4 271 
Total ee 116. 10°1 


There are many points of remarkable interest in the geological formation 
of the valley of Péshawar. Even to cursory observation it presents the 
appearance of having been, remote centuries ago, the bed of a vast lake 
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whose banks were formed by the surrounding Himalayas, and whose waters 
were fed by rivers that are now channelling through ite former sub-aqueous 
bed. 

From whatever point of view you consider the valley, you are led to the 
conclusion that you are dwelling upon ridges and inequalities which in 
some remote era bottomed a large, inland fresh-water sea. Ita whole surface 
exhibits marked evidences of the mechanical efforts of currents, waves, 
rains, springs, streams and rivers, which at one time were pent up, but 
which in process of time have eroded outlets though the weakest range of hills. 

Hills encircle it on every side except one, where the Kabal flows out to 
join the Indus ; these, being metamorphic, are abrupt, irregular, and barren, 
and consist of metamorphic clay, slate and mica schist; while those beyond, 
rising to the plateaux of Jalalabéd, and Ka&bal present every variety of 
geological formation, becoming, as they recede, magnificent pine-covered 
mountains enclosing fertile and temporate valleys. 

The bed of the valley belongs to the post-tertiary or recent system, and 
presents the following evidences of having been the bed of a lake. The ac- 
cumulations, or alluvial deposit, consist entirely of clays, silts, sand, gravel 
and boulders. Here and there these silts are heaped up into small hills or 
ridges, the evidence of former sub-aqueous currents, giving the southern part 
of the valley an irregular configuration ; clay cliffs, or bluffs, worn away by 
the numerous water-courses, exhibit in every instance a stratified arrangement, 
consisting of a base of large water-worn boulders or rock with shingle, 
gravel, clay, sand, and alluvial soil super-infposed. 

Throughout the whole valley, its surface is studded with water-worn 
shingle or boulder. Numerous fresh-water shells are everywhere found 
belonging to the genus Plonorbis and Heliz. 

These, together with the water-ridges, run at the base of the hills (in 
many of these hills, valleys most marked and shown in process of formation 
in Kashmir), seem to mark the valley as anold lake-bed. The whole drain- 

e appears to have taken place at Atak where the Indus after receiving 
the Kabal has eroded for itself a passage through the Khatak hills, a narrow 
rocky channel, through which an enormous body of water is continually 
flowing with a velocity of 5 to 13 miles an hour. 

It is easy t: imagine that the waters have a height commensurate with 
the depth and breadth of the outlet at Atak, and that the drainage pro- 
ceeded by slow and gradual steps as the water eroded the bard rock. 

Even within late years this channel has been insufficient to carry off 
rapidly enough the enormous body of water, and the Kabal and Indus have 
risen, inundating large approximate tracte of land, and even the new 
station of Naosbahra formed upon ite banks. 

Volcanic agency has also been at work in producing changes. During 
the present century, the Indus is said to have been diverted from ita course, 
and a considerable hill elevated above the plains, causing the inundation of 
a large district. 

Beyond this there does not appear to be any evidence or history of volcanic 
disturbance, although yearly shocks of earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence. 

During the past years these have been remarkably frequent and more 
violent than usual, seeming to be the wave transmitted from subterranean 
activity at some distance. 
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_ No less than five or six shocks have passed simultaneously, or following 
closely the date of reported disturbance in other countries. 

The valley has thus, in all probability, passed through slow and suc- 
cessive changese—at first a large lake, then as the level decreased, a vast 
tropical marsh, the resort of numerous wild animals such as the rhinoceros 
and tiger, and rank with reeds, rushes and coniferva. Still later, as the 
Kabal deepened its channel, its present formation gradually arrived, a silted 
bed of débris filling up the bed of a valley basin, and one may reason that 
in process of time, as the mouth of the basin gets worn down, its present 
marshy surface water will altogether recede, leaving a dry bed traversed only 
by deeply cut water-courses and large rivers. 

As may be expected, an immense amount of drainage is collected below 
the level of the soil, subterraneous collection of water, from the melting 
snows and surrounding watershed. The level of this water varies 
considerably as it is influenced by storms, amount of snow-fall and height 
of the rivers. In the hot weather, when the water is pouring down in all 
directions, tearing up the dry beds of water-courses, the level is high, and 
the marshy land is covered, and springs of cold water spring up. 

The north-eastern part of the valley is much broken up by spurs and 
outlying low hills from the mountain mass bounding it in that direction. 
The latter is in many places plentifully strewn with blocks and shingle of 
a syenitic porphyry, which is occasionally seen tn s2tu, as at Mangal Thana, 
on the flanks of the Mahaban, and at Kabal on the Indus. Even fragments 
of this rock, however, are very rare throughout the rest of the valley. 

Many of the spurs along this, the north edge of the valley, are composed 
of a very hard, dark-coloured slate, similar to that of Atak, generally 
dipping strongly towards the north or west; on this side, also, micaceous 
schist frequently occurs, as in the ridge parallel to the Indus at Kabal, 
and in the Takht-i-Bai spur in Yisafzai, and a micaceous schistose-earthy 
limstone near Michni, Shabkadr and Abazai; in the lower ridges and isolated 
hills, the rocks generally dip towards the north-west and north. Near Michn1 
there is an outburst of trap, under micaceous and quartzose schists. 

On the east and south side of the valley, as at Mount Mitt, near 
Atak,—the ridges south of Naoshahra, the range on which the sanitanum 
of Charat is situated,—also on the hills traversed by the Kohat pass, 
granitic rocks or micaceous schists probably do not exist. The greater 
part of. these hills, in which the dip is generally westerly at a high angle, 
and the strike approaches north and south, appears to be composed of 
various limestones, often much contorted, ranging from a dark-coloured 
very much indurated silicious variety, to a calcareous flagstone, containing 
concretionary ferruginous nodules, which has been used for flooring and 
roofing purposes. 

The spurs which extend furthest from the edge towards the centre of 
the valley are—one which terminates at Takht-i-Bai near which it reaches 
a height of 700 or 800 feet above the plain, and which is mainly 
composed of micaceous, quartzose and calcareous earthy schists; and the 
Bara spur (not far from the western extremity of the valley), which 
stretches from the southern edge of the Khaibar hills to near Fort Bara, 
and the strata of which appear to dip towards the north-west at an angle 
of about 45°. Towards the middle of the valley, rock masses are but 
seldom found is situ. 
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Most of the lime used in Pésh&war appears to be brought from the 
range to the south towards ShamshatG, and besides it, the only valuable 
or curious mineral products of the district or ite neighbourhood are—iron, 
which is brought, roughly smelted, in considerable quantity from Bajawar, 
where it is found in the form of iron-sand; naphthe, (mamai or gandak- 
ka-tel) which is procured between K&labagh and Atak, and ciaed as an 
application to sores; asbestos, said to be brought from a locality near the 
Khaibar pass; and mica (sang-i jarahat or simgil) which is used in powder 
and mixed with plaster for giving a silvery appearance to cornices, &. 

Considerable tracta of the lower parts of the valley contain much saline 
matter, which affloresces abundantly on the surface, and the presence 
of which induces a copious growth of Salsolacee with other plants 
(such as Zamariz dioica and Berthelotia lanceolata) which flourish in saline 
soil. 

Dr. Lord also was of opinion, from certain geological facts, such as the 
structure of igneous rocks, poured out under strong pressure, the presence of 
fossils, shells, &c., that the valleys of Péshawar, Jalalabad and K4bal, were 
at some former period the receptacles of inland Jakes; and that the drainage 
of these basins, now carried on by the Kabal river, was in those times 
effected by the bursting of the mountain barriers. He considered the 
shattered fragments and rolled blocks, that strew the Khaibar pass, bear 
testimony to its once having affurded exit to a mighty rush of waters, while 
the Gidar Gali, a detile east of the plain, points out the course of the 
torrent towards the bed of the Indus. In support of this view, Dr. Lord 
mentions the fact that a well sunk by the Sikhs in the fort of Jamrad, 
situated at the mouth of the Khaibar, passed through rolled pebbles of slate 
and limestone (the constituents of the Khabar range) to a depth of 200 feet ; 
whilst the wells of Péshawar, 14 miles distant, are generally 20 or 30 feet 
deep, ard never passed through anything but mud and clay strata. If the 
plain had once been the basin of a Jake into which a stream had poured 
through the Khaibar, the heavier matter with which the stream was charged 
would have been deposited at its very entrance into the lake, while the 
lighter mud and clay would have floated on to a considerable distance. 

In both the Indus (above Atak) and the Kabal rivers, auriferous deposits 
are found, though not extensively. Some of the boatmen during the cold 
weather, work as gold-wasbers ir gangs of from five to seven, and collect on 
an average from 2 to 24 tolahs each in the season. The gold cells at 
Péshawar at Rs. 15 per tolah; so, this would yield them about two annas per 
diem, whilst actually employed. Their apparatus for washing the sand con- 
sists only of large wooden trays, 6 feet in length and sieves. No tax is 
taken from them now, but under the Sikhs, one-fourth of the proceeds 
was paid to the Kardar, whose license was necessary before they plied their 
trade. In some places a tax was taken of Rs 2 per tray, and the proprietors 
of the soil received another rupee. About 150 men may be thus annually 
employed, and it is not unusual for them to receive advances for the work 
from gold purchasers at Péshawar. These deposits indicate the presence 
of gold in the hills, but the latter are beyond our reach. Still the gold- 
washings of these rivers might be advantageously examined by those who 
possess the necessary qualifications. The iron of Bajawar which is brought 
to Péshawar for sale is of fine quality, and is used in the manufacture of 
gun-barrels of Kohat and Jama and Péshaiwar. 
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Very good antimony ore is brought from Bajawar, the usual price being 
Re. 12 per maand. 

From Kalabagh, sulphur is procured, value Re. 10 per maund. 

A‘yellow marble called sangi-shah-maksiid is found near Maneri in 
Yiisafzai, and is used for making into beads, charms and ornaments. 

Crude chalk is found in Linkhwar. Millstones are brought from Paiideri 
in Yisafzai, and fetch 1 rupee per pair. 


The stock in the Péshawar district for the year 1867-68 was— 





Cows & bullocks ae ... 264,691 
Horses eae ae 1,147 
Ponies bigs eee 6965 
Donkeys se «. 18,322 
Sheep and goats tne ... 89,286 
Camels es dee 1,868 
Total live-stock Ps « 365,908 
Carts isi soe 15 
Ploughs ive w. «=: 38, 142 
Boats oe 102 


Horses are not extensively reared in the valley, the great supply being 
obtained from the westward, whence many kafilas come each cold season. 
Wheel-carriages are quite unknown among the inhabitants of the country 
parts of the valley, and all internal traffic in merchandize, grain, &c., is 
conducted by means of pack-bullocks, many of which are of a fine strong 
breed, very much superior to the ordinary kind generally used in ploughing, 
&c., here as elsewhere in India. Very large flocks of sheep and goats are 
reared, and the extensive thorny enclosures, formed (generally of dry 
zizyphus bushes) for their protection from the night attacks of wild 
animals, may be seen studded over even the driest parts of the plain at 
certain seasons. 

Among the more uncommcn or characteristic fauna of the Péshawar 
district may be mentioned the following :—The Markhor (Capra megaceros) 
is frequent in the hills to the north-east, and said to be found in the Khatak 
range. The Unial or ‘ Kohi dimba’ (Ovzs Vignet) is found in the hills to 
the east of the valley (and is common in some of the low bills near Hasn 
Abdal, and southward toward the Salt Range). Porcupines occur in various 
parts of the district; quails have been found at 4,700 feet above the sea 
(at Charat), but it appears very doubtful if the animal lives in such places. 

A Pangolin (Kishar) is by no means uncommon in various localities, 
attaining a length of 4 feet and upwards; its scales are much valued as 
a medicine by some classes of Hindiis. The “grave-digger” (gorkakh, 
gorkash) is occasional. A fresh-water tortoise (Shamshate) inhabits the 
rivers, and attains a length of upwards of 2 feet. In the drier and 
more sandy parts, the soil is burrowed by thousands of a kind of lizard, 
(charmukkhi), about a foot long, and specimens of an allied, but amphi- 
bious animal, of considerably larger size in water contained in hollows, on 
the hills around the valley may often be found. 

A characteristic bird is the Obara (O¢is) which is common in the drier, 
unccltivated parts, and is interesting to the sportsman, as it affords good 
hawking, as well as to the gastronome from a different point of view. 
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Several species of serpents occur in the district, but almost all have no 
poison-fang, and a case of death from a serpent-bite is scarcely known. 

The average price of hire of a cart per day is Re. 1, of a camel 6 annas, 
of a score of donkeys Re. 8-12, and of a boat 8 annuas. 

The average price of skilled labor ia 7 annas and unskilled 3 annas. 

_ Among the animal products of the Péshiwar district, Powell mentions 
cheese, value 4lbs. per rupee, and sheep-skins used for making shoes, and 
poshtine. 

In 1868 an experiment was made in rearing silk-worms in the valley. 
The stock of eggs to experiment with was as followa :— 

85 tolas from Jalalabad ;—-16 tolahs from Bokhara ;—14 tolas, acclimatised 
(from last year’s out-turn), 120 tolas, procured from Jafir Ali, making a 
total of a little more than 4$Tbs. 

Three parts of the district were selected for the experiments, (1) Peshawar 
itself, (2) the village of Khaza&na in Da’idzai and (3) Charsada, beyond the 
Kabal river, in the Hastnagar division. 

The Ch&rsada branch failed altogether. The eggs are said not to have 
hatched at all; part of them had been procured from Bokhara and part 
produced at Péshaiwar. The cause of the failure has not been explained, 
but it may be attributed to some mismanagement of the egys, for as 
regards climate Charsada varies little from Peshawar. 

The Jal&labad eggs were tried at Khazing and were successful. The 
only accommodation the worms had was a primitive gueat-house, or ‘ hijra.’ 

The Péshawar silkery comprised the produce of the 120 tolas of eggs. 
The rooms over the eastern gateway of the Gorkhatri afforded ample and 
suitable accommodation. 

No artificial means were employed to assist the process of hatching. The 
eggs were kept in an open basket on the sunny side of the room, average 
temperature 76.° The hatching was irregular, and 24 tolas of the eggs 
showed no signs of vitality; moreover, the latter worms were inferior, and 
produced bad cocoons. 

The worms appeared simultaneously with the mulberry leaves (7th March). 
They were removed daily into large wooden trays placed on the floor. For 
the first few days the tender leaves, carefully stripped from their branches, 
were supplied; but, as the worms grew stronger, the branches themselves 
were strewn over them. 

The consumption of leaves rose from 2 to 50 loads a day. According 
to experiments made in France, every ounce of eggs requires 20 quintals of 
leaves. The Péshiwar worms must at this rate have devoured 85,120 or 
212tbs for every ounce of silk they subsequently produced. There was 
some trouble aud a good deal of expense in collecting that supply. The 
zemindars objected to the use of their plantations, and justly so. The mul- 
berry is, with rare exceptions, the only tree that grows abundantly about 
their fields, and affords them shelter during the summer months. Our 
supplies had therefore to be drawn from trees growing along roads or on 
Government lands. 

Three kinds of mulberry flourish in the valley. The white variety 
(morus alba) is the most common, and was principally used. In an 
experiment conducted by Lieutenant Huddleston, lettuce was substituted 
for a time, and it is said, with no inferior results. He had procured 
some oggs fora friend; they were forgotten on a mantle-piece. e next 
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intimation of their existence was conveyed by the worms themselves. They 
were prematurcly hatched owing to the heat of tbe chimney, and, in the 
absence of mulberry leaves, had to be fed on lettuce. The natives, however, 
look on the mulberry leaf as the only natural aliment of the worm, and this 
view is confirmed by the experiments instituted in different parts of Europe. 

The average period of the worm’s existence anterior to the production of the 
cocoon proved to be 50 days. There were the usual intervals of sickness 
during which the worm delined all nourishment. As soon, however, as it cast 
its skin, ita activity, or rather appetite returned. 

About the 5lst day it gave up eating altogether, and moved about 
seoking a quiet corner wherein to undergo its impending transformation. 
The time for spinning had now arrived. Light bundles of brush-wood were 
arranged along the trays and were soon covered over with cocoons in their 
various stages of development. 

Forty-eight hours appeared to be the average time occupied in the forma- 
tion of the cocoon. The worm, though no longer visible to the eye, is known 
to exist by the noise produced by its labors. As soon as the noise ceases, 
the cocoons are gathered. 

On the whole, the worms were as healthy as could be expected. Here and 
there some assumed the jaundiced appearance unmistakeably indicative of 
disease ; these were at once removed to avoid contagion. 

The cocoons varied in size and color. The largest weighed, deducting 
floss-silk and worm, about 5 grains, the smallest scarcely a grain; most 
were of a light yellow color, while the rest were either straw-colored or 
white. The first are said to yield the finest silk. 

The out-turn was separated into two parts, about 12 seers were deposit- 
ed in acool place. The chrysalis continued dormant nearly a week, after 
which the full-grown moth forced its way out. -The process of regeneration 
occupied 2 days, resulting in 115 tolas of eggs; each female moth con- 
tributed on an average 250 eggs, weighing nearly 11] grains. 

The total quantity of silk produced was 25 Ibs. 

- In addition to this, there were— 


10 tbs. of “ surnukh, ” or coarse ends, 
8 ,, of punctured cocoons. 
52 ,, of refuse (tloss-silk, &c.). 


The following calculation will show the relative proportions of the con- 
stituent parts of the cocoon :— 


Tbs. oz. 

1,000 cocoons weighed ban ‘ase a wei 1 90 
Deduct floss-silk, and impurities adhering thereto... 6 oz, 

Worm and glutinous matter ee iu . 8, O 14 

Balance, or silk a 0 2 


The average quantity of silk produced from each cocoon is 2 grains. 

After this experiment, a meeting of the principal members of the com- 
mercial community of PéshSwar was called, and the whole subject was 
discussed. All present agreed in the desirableness of extending opera- 
tions, and on the necessity for exertions on the part of the people 
themselves. It was resolved that a commercial company should be 
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formed. A pape embodying the following propositions was thereupon 
drawn up and signed :— 

1,—That a company be formed, censisting of twenty shareholders, paying 
Rs. 50 each. 

IT.—That members, possessing land, cultivate as many acres as they can 
spare with the mulberry, on the condition of being remunerated. 

ITI.—That the Paraicha members arrange to procure a supply of eggs 
from Bokh&ra and elsewhere. 

IV.—That three or four families of silk-rearers be invited over from 
the nearest silk-growing districts, and encouraged to settle at 
Péshawar. 

Active measures were set on foot to ensure the success of this object, but 

eventually it proved quite unsucceseful. 

Bokhara Pashm is imported into Péshawar to the value of Ra. 46,000 
yearly ; it is produced at from Res. 1-8 to Re. 4 aseer. The wool of the 
“damba”’ sheep is used in the manufacture of the loose cloaks (chogas) 
worn by Afghsns, and aleo in that of other clothes and of carpets. 

The average price in 1871-72 for bullocke was Rs. 24 each; for sheep 
Re, 2-8-8, for fish per seer Re. 1-10. 


The total population of the Péshiwar district, according to the census of 
1868, was 523,152, giving 271°20 per square mile. Of these 166,090 were 
adult males, and 143,779 adult females—total adults 309,869. 119,916 were 
boys, and 93,367 were girls, 183,794 children below 12, Total males 
286,006, females 237,146. ; 

According to religion the numbers were 3,412 Christians, 481,447 
Mahamadans, 27,408 Hindiis, 2,014 Sikhs, and 8,871 non-descripts. The 
percentage of Mahamadans is 92°03. , 

Among the divisions according to race, the following may be mentioned : 
3,375 European, 15 Eurasians, 17 Americans, 10,498 Syads, 21,426 Mogals, 
82,170 Yusafzais, 4,735 Khatake, 28,043 Mohmandg, 17,699 Khalils, 15,311 
Daddzais, 22,089 Mahamadzais, 107 Kaméalzais, 276 Sadazais, 259 
Popalzais,153 Orakzais, 105 Vazirts, 157 Lohants, 107 Laghari Baléchis, 
572 Bhatis, 629 Jata, 10,884 Gajars, 4,185 Parachas, 596 Khojas, 11,334 
Kashmiris, 2,185 Brahmans, 6,398 Khatris, 344 Banias, 11,957 Aroras, 
604 Sads, 309 Jats, 30 Parsis. 

Of the Gajars, 8,000 are in Yieafzai. ; 

Of the Parachas, more than 2,000 are in the city of Péshawar and io the 
large villages of Hashtoagar. Of the Kashmiris, 7,000 are in the city 
of Péshawar, and 2,000 in Yasafzai. Of the miscellaneous M adans 
17,906 are chiefly Awans and Hindkis, of which there are in the city of 
Péshiwar.— Awins 9,584. Hindkis, 15,824——— 25,408 on 31,004. 

The rest made up of low castes of the Hindis there are, 6,400 Khatris, 
2,000 Brahmins, 1,200 Aroras. 

The 7,000 miscellaneous comprise Shikarpairtas, &e. 

The Hindis have decreased between aes ee arabe to 
29,422, being 20,188, or 40 per cent. greater 0 e decrease 
is in cantontenta: where the Hindas have decreased from 17,991 to 5,811, 
being 12,173, or 66 per cent. The decrease of Hinddg in the district is 
thus only 7,960, being 25 per cent. upon the non-military Hindd popula- 
tion of the district. Whilst there is an increase of 21 per cent. of Hindts 
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in Yasafzai, there is an apparent decrease of 59 per cent. in Mohmand, 59 
per cent in Khatak, 61 per cent in Khalsa. 
_ Mahamadans and others have increased by 98,186, or 23 per cent. 

The population at last census were only divided into Hind and Mahama- 
dan, with others, each being sub-divided into agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural. 

This combination has been retained for the sake of comparison. 

The agriculturists have increased as follows :— 








Population. Increase. § Percentage of increase. 
Agriculturists ... 268,683 62,382 24 
Non-agriculturists 254,469 20,671 9 
Present ... ... 528,152 738,058 16 
The percentage of agriculturists to non-agriculturists is as follows :— 
1855 1868 
Agriculturists .. 48 51 
Non-agricultunsts... 52 49 


Thus, the increase in the number of the agricultural population is very 
much greater than that of the non-agricultural. 

Classified according to religion, the population of the district, including 
the cantonment, is— 

95 per cent on Mahamadane. 
4 » gy Hindas. 
» 4 Christians and others. 

The divisions by occupation are as follows, the males only being mentioned 
except where it is evident they are females :—2,767 Government employees, 
1,452 police, 1,654 village watchmen, 7,468 village officers, 8,901 soldiers, 
2,151 priests, 178 medical men, 410 midwives, no pleaders, no attorneys, 375 
petition-writers, 4,389 schoolmasters, 1,212 male musicians, 1,201 female 
musicians, 147 dancing girls, 1,060 innkeepers, 7,847 servants male, 3,036, 
servants female, water-carriers, male, 665, ditto female, 388, 2,945 barbers 
1,190 washermen, 1,889 sweepers, 4,116 merchants, 8,382 shop-keepers, 275 
bankers, 295 brokers, 222 contractors, 105 carriers, 1,269 letters-out of 
conveyances, 899 boatmen, 1,948 coolies, 114 painters, one jeweller, 416 
saddlers, 4 printers, 4,180 carpenters, 680 masons, 13,714 weavers male, 
12,000 ditto female, 1,216 tailors, 3,680 shoemakers, 1,855 cotton-cleaners 
8,794 grain-dealers, 422 bakers, 279 confectioners, 5 drug-sellers male, 
232 tobacco-sellers, 238 grocers, 888 vegetable-sellers, 1,310 milkmen, 
1,266 butchers, 297 cane-workers, 188 turners, 226 wood-sellers, 2,411 
blacksmiths, 1,701 goldsmiths, 2,641 potters, 811 salt-merchants, 22,009 
labourers, 110 pensioners, 4,806 beggars, 307 prostitutes ;—agriculturists 
270,681, non-agriculturists 252,47). 

The numbers of enclosures in the district is 85,775, being an increase of 
10,152 over 1853, and of houses 121,256 being an increase of 30,442, thus 
giving 6°10 souls to an enclosure, and 4°31 to a house. 

The population of the Péshawar district, which in 1853 was 194 per 
square mile, was in 1868 271, showing an increase of 29 per cent., or 87 
per square mile. 

The total number of villages in the Péshawar district is 654; of these 
203 contain less than 200 inhabitants, 200 have from 200 to 500, 127 from 
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500 to 1,000, 77 from 1,000 to 2,000, 43 from 2,000 to 5,000, 2 from 5,000 
to 10,000, 1 from 10,000 to 50,000, 1 above 50,000. s 

The towns having a population above 5,000 are— 

The city i ree ae 58,555 inhabitants, being the fourth 
argest number in the Panjab; Tangi in Hashtnagar 12,355; N 
6,081; Chirsada 8,233. aoeneh 

The population in the Péshawar Valley, remarks Dr. Bellew, in his very able 
report, according to the census of 1868, is 523,152 souls, mostly Misalméns. 
A few Hindi families are found in almost every village ; but they are chiefly 
collected together at Péshawar. The MdsalmSns comprise diferent Pathan 
tribes with Hindkis, Kashmiris, Mugals, and others of foreign origin. 

The Hindis are all engaged in trade as bankers, merchants, and shop- 
keepers. The Misalmans, excepting the city population, are almost wholly 
occupied in agriculture and the rearing of cattle, whilst a good many of 
them find service in the army and police. The Khatak tribe is largel 
employed in the carrying trade with the countries beyond the border. A 
these different tribes speak the Piakhto language which varies sligtly in 
patois in different parts of the valley; and all adopt one code of customs 
with only slight differences in the several tribes. 

The inhabitants of the Péshawar valley differ from each other in physical 
characteristics according to the nature of the locality in which they dwell. 
Thus, the Khataks who occupy the hilly tract forming the southern bound- 
ary of the valley are the finest, tallest and heaviest of all the Peshawar tribes. 
Of twelve Khatak men between the ages of 25 and 45 years, weighed 
and measured by Dr. Bellew, the tallest measured 5 feet 11 +9 inches, 
and weighed 149 Its, 12 ozs. The shortest measured 5 feet 3 inches, and 
weighed 107 Ibs. 12 ozs. The average height was 5 feet 7 f, inches, 
and the average weight 125 Its 13 ozs. The Yieafzais, who inhabit 
the open elevated plain in the northern and central parts of the valley, come 
next to the Khataks in size and weight. The tallest man measured was 
5 feet 842 inches, and weighed 130 Ibs. The shortest, 5 feet 3 inches, 
and1]1 ibs. The average height was 5 feet 5 {3 inches, and tke weight 
118 ibs. 18 ozs. 

Next in order came the Mohmands, located on the elevated, but ill- 
ventilated tract occupying the south-western corner of the valley. Of twelve 
of these men, the tallest was 5 feet 8 , inches, and weighed 126 tBs. 6 ozs. 
The shortest was 5 feet 1,5 inches, and weighed 102 Ibs 4 oz. The 
average height was 5 feet 5 4°, inches, and weight 116 Ibs. 12 ozs. 

Inferior to these again are the inhabitants of the low marehy tracts of 
Do&ba and Daiidzai. Of these the tallest measured was 5 feet § {9 inches, 
and weighed 150 tbs, The shortest was 5 feet 1 }{ inches, and 89 Ibs, 
8 ozs. The average height was 5 feet 4 2% inches, and weight 111 Ibs, 
15 ozs. The inhabitants of the city are still more inferior as a whole. The 
tallest measured was 5 feet 7 55, inches, and 135 Ibs. The shortest was 5 
feet 1 inch, and 103 Ibs. 80zs. The average height was only 5 feet 4 54 
inches, and 183 Ibs 1 oz. . 

The dress of an Afghan, male or female, has been correctly described by 
the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone, at page 313, Vo ume I, of his 
“Caubul ;” it may be mentioned here in addition, that the lunghi, or scarf, 
of various degrees of cost and excellence, is common to all, from the chief or 
khan who struts about,consequentially displaying the gold embroidered bor- 
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der of his finer scarf, to the humble ploughman, who must be contented with 
one made of the coarsest material, with a border and edging of a different 
coloured thread merely. These scarfs are of various colors, but the most 
common are blue, whether of the finer or coarser texture. 

Amongst the agricultural population, a scarf of the darkest blue, with a 
deep border of crimson and yellow silk, gaudily, but not inelegantly inter- 
mixed, is much in fashion and sure to be worn at fairs and festivals. The 
best of these are made at Hangiin Kohat. The prices of scarves vary 
from Rs. 4 to 100 or more even, according to the costliness of the embroi- 
dered border. The lungi is often twisted into a head-dress, the border, 
whether colored or embroidered, being conspicuously displayed. It is also 
sometimes used as a waist-band, and occasionally to cover the whole body 
like the plaid of the Scotch highlander. The usual mode of wearing the 
turban amongst Afghans is graceful and becoming. Amongst the young 
men, mnuch stress is laid upon the proper twisting up and adjustment of this 
adornment to the head. The most approved are generally worn around a 
small Persian skull-cap, the tip of which appears from amidst the compressed 
folds of the patka. The trowsers or “ paijamas” are invariably loose 
amongst agriculturists, of a bluish-grey color streaked with crimson. The 
better classes wear white or silken trowsers of various colours. 

The dress of the hill tribes is an inferior imitation of that of the peasants 
in the valley. Some tribes have a distinguishing peculiarity, as for instance 
the Sw&tis and Binerwals, who recognize each other at once by certain 
stripes peculiar to the trowsers worn in each country, somewhat analogous 
to the distinguishing stripes of tartan amongst the Scotch highlanders. 
Amongst the Afridis, who trade most with Péshiwar and Kohat, as the 
Adamkel] and others, drab or khaki, seems to have become a favorite color, 
mainly, it is presumed, on account of the concealment it affords to the 
masses of filth which these wild men cherish around their persons. 


The soil of the valley of Péshawar is generally a strong retentive clay, 
which is strikingly fertile wherever there is a full supply of water. There 
are in some places sandy tracts, but the extent of these is limited, and the 
only absolutely unfertile parts are those situated near the circumference of the 
valley, towards which, nearly everywhere, there exists a wide talus of shingle. 
This, which slopes towards the middle of the valley, is often several miles 
in breadth, and in many places (e. g., near Abazae,) more than 40 feet thick, 
as seen at cuttings. These shingly tracts are unproductive, but not uni- 
versally so, as in some places the shingle is covered over by deep layers of 
a bluish, marly soil, the existence of the former at such places being only 
discovered at sections. 

“ The soil of the Peshawar Valley” says Bellew, “ varies in its different parts, 
“though im the main it consists of a hght loamy earth, containing a greater 
“or less admixture of sand. Below the surface it is a compact impervious 
“clay, in some parts containing beds of “kankar” and in others becoming 
“a moist greasy marl, below which again is a layer of sand or gravel and 
‘‘ the well-water level.”” Along the hill-skirts the soil consists of stony débris 
to a great depth, is without water and mostly barren. In the low tracts, espe- 
cially on the borders of marshes or drainage gullies, great patches of the sur- 
face are covered with a loose pulverulent earth, oftentimes white saline efflo- 
rescence. In the cultivated tracts the surface soil is mostly light and porous. 
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A considerable portion of the valley is occupied by waste-lands. These 
are in greatest extent in the Mohmand tract south of the Bars river, and 
in the Hashtnagar and Yisafzai divisions on the north of the Swat river. 
The rest of the surface is more or leas highly cultivated. In the low-lying 
districts the lands are all irrigated either by canals or wells. In the elevated 
tracts the land, except in the immediate vicinity of a river or villages, is 
entirely unirrigated. 

“The crops,” remarks Bellew, “ principally raised are wheat, barley, and 
“maize in all parts of the valley, as also cotton, chillet, mustard and sessame 
“in the eastern tracts ; tobacco mostly in the eastern tracts. Sugar-cane and 
“rice in the weatern and eastern tracts. Vegetables and market produce are 
“ grown everywhere in the vicinity of the villages.” 

The distribution of trees is singularly uneven in different parts of the valley. 
In Yisafzai and Hashtnagar the mulberry (tut), sissoo (shiwa), and Mein 
sempervious (bukajawra), with occasionally the tamarisk (gaz) are found 
in clumps round the village wells, and here and there groves of the acacia 
modesta (pulosa) are found covering village grave-yards, whilst the waste- 
lands support a bare and stunted jungle of the Butea frondosa (palai), 
different species of zizyphus (bera), capparis aphylla (kirraru) and other 
thorny bushes, but otherwise the tract is bare of trees In Daddzai and 
Doaba, on the other hand, where the land lies low, and the cultivation is 
entirely irrigated, trees are abundant, the tamarisk particularly eo, within 
some parte the sirrus (srikh). In these districts, too, are numerous fruit 
gardens and orchards, especially in the western suburbs of Péshawar city, 
where the vine, fig, plum, apricot, peach and quince, with cucumbers, 
melons and other vegetables are produced in great plenty. 

Péshawar was, by its early European visitors (from Elphinstone up to our 
conguer of the Panjab), much lauded for its fruits, but perhaps unduly so, 
as almost the only kinds now cared for by Europeans are grapes and peaches, 
both of which are in their season (June, July) plentiful and excellent. 
Besides these, quinces, pomegranates, plums, figs and various members of 
the orange family thrive well, and it is very pleasant in spring to nde 
round the extensive “ peach gardens” near cantonment, when the trees are 
in full blossom, and their scent is so powerful almost oppressive. 

In gardens the ordinary vegetables of the North-Western Provinces 
succeed, as do most of those of Europe that have been introduced into other 
parts of the plains of India. Potatoes have in some years thriven, but only 
exceptionally. 

In the cold weather, when the climate and crops (Radi) are much more 
nearly European than at other seasons, grain crops consist of wheat and 
barley, which are sown in October, November and December (advantage 
being generally taken of previous showers), and harvested about May. 
The young crop is in spring frequently cut and given as fodder to horses 
under the name of il. 

Field and garden crops (KAarif) of the hot and rainy seasons, mostly 
sown in March and April (with one or two exceptions, such as maize and 
sorghum which are sown considerably later), and ripening from July (cucur- 
bitaceew) to November (sorghum). The crops of this season are the follow- 
ing :—Rice, of which several varieties are grown, by far the most esteemed 
of which is that of Bara, produced only at two or three villages near the 
Bara stream, not far from the fort of that name, and some of which (e. g., the 
produce of Shéhan village), is said to sell as high as 24 to 1} seers a rupee. 
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is rds irrigation generally, it may be stated that where the land is 
wholly or nearly dependent on rain for moisture, only one crop a year 
is obtained ; a large proportion of the land, especially, of course, that near 
the Kabal, Swat and Bara rivers, yields two crops, while some patches near 
the city of Pésh&war are said, with management, to give three crops a year. 

But little indigo and Lawsonia are grown, and only a small quantity of 
flax is cultivated for its oil-seed; sesamum, for a similar purpose, is not 


common, almost all the sweet oil used being imported from below, 


Elphinstone erroneously supposes most of the oil used to be obtained from 
the castor-oil plant (budanjeer) which, however, nowhere in the valley grows 
in sufficient quantity to furnish a tithe of the oil consumed. Sinapis is 
largely cultivated for its bitter (karwa) oil. 

In low rich ground near villages, &., where water is plentiful and manure 
easily got, a good deal of sugar-cane is grown, though producing only a 
very small proportion of the sugar consumed in the valley. A great deal 
of cotton is raised, being sown about April and picked in September. 
Tobacco is 8 common crop, and immense quantities of the dried leaf are also 
imported from Afgh8nistin—the Kandahari being reckoned the best. 

The only crop manured on the large scale is sugar-cane, and occasionally 
maize, and cultivation and irrigation are carried on much in the same way 
as in the North-Western Provinces, except that, where the latter is performed 
by wells, the water is almost universally raised by means of the Persian 
wheel. 

The total area of the Péshawar district is 1,928 square miles, or 1,234,375 
acres. Of this, 627,420 acres are cultivated, 197,195 are culturable 100,345 
are unassessed, and 309,415 are barren waste. 


The crops cultivated in the Pésh&war district in the following years were— 
1867-68. 1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 
073 17,090 16,862 9,998 12,273 


Rice owe ~ - one 9 

Wheat ... se we ~ 2. 86,000 574,046 610,479 302,129 306,974 
Other food-grains ... Pa «». 218,877 126,972 149,916 .. See 
Oil-seeds is sae .. 984238 18,736 11,549... a 
Cotton ... one Sen ive 29,800 26,716 22,745 19,183 23,771 
Sugar ... ‘ as 13,910 9,226 17,106 65,263 7,902 
Opium ... a Be ie 13 660 164 . His 
Tobacco... be: wai waa 595 13,224 8573 1,260 2,087 
Vegetables ve se ba 1,224 6,471 7,253 4280 6,894 
Fibres ... on aa oo 12,060... ice 
Great millet . eae dite oe ws eae 81,456 46,488 
Spiked millet ee sas ae ee cae S35 1,769 1,896 
Italian millet ie wei od ae bis oo 313 689 
Indian corn kes ae was dis sas a 74,111 69,262 
Gram ... ‘a — Ses aa ae ses Be eee 
Phaseolus Aconitifolius one ‘ies ds 60 Ba 5,048 18,767 
Phaseolus Radiatus .. ses Jes as wi a 1,538 2,929 
Phaseolus Mungo wee ies 7 a ons 2,454 2,110 
Ervum Dins “ se Les es - see 1,202 865 
Canganus Flarus_.. oo ds an aes ae 234 333 
Poppy ... die os on ss ove owe 278 14 
Coriander seed wes jas sas dae obi a 1 17 
Other kinds ats on vk ink vs ss 2,299 3,782 
Mustard igs es ae bh DS ais 24,499 21,092 
Sesamum Orientale ...: as ae es < aed 2,093 2,289 
Sinapis Eruca one ae oes hic one 1,397 253 
Hemp ~ as i ot “~ se v 536 17 
Safflower os - ase ae ae ses 12) ww 
Indigo ... on a ae ove eon wes 12. 
Barley ~ ove - = ‘ ns rs 222,942 
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A statement showing the comparative prices of agricultaral produce in 
the district will be found in the appendix V. 


Of 750,511 acres cultivated in the Péshawar district, none are irri 
by Government worke, but 259,676 by private works; 490,835 are upirri- 
gated, and of a total of 483,864 uncultivated, 174,449 are culturable, and 
309,415 are unculturable. 
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The manufactures of the Pésbawar district are not in a ve 


ry advanced 
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state, but I 
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The first class of cotton fabrics of the Peshawar district to be noticed 
is the “lunghi.” This is along ecart. They are: made everywhere, but 
especially in the Péshdwar division, where they are woven of exquisite fine- 
ness, and with most beautiful borders, in which coloured silk and gold thread 
are often tastefully introduced. The lunghi is universally worn by the in- 
habitants of the Péshdwar and Derajét divisions. The long ends, with the 
coloured borders hanging down, present a very elegant and picturesque 
appearance. When the lunghi is not worn as a turban, it is used as a ecarf, 
being cut in half and the two pieces sown together. A lunghi is either 
plain cloth of any colour, oftenest white or dark blue, or else a small check. 

There are also several articles made at Péshawar in leather, viz., khal-sabz, 
a green leather used fur shoes. The secret of colouring this is said to be 
known only to a few, but it is probably done with acetate of copper. 
“Shaglas” or leather bags, used by the Afridis for carrying articles on a 
journey ; leather powder-horns (shakh) are also made and hunting belts, 
and water bottles. 

The cutlery made in the Pésh&war dietrict is almost entirely of a warlike 
nature. The workinen have the advantage of iron from Bajawar which is 
excellent in texture and easily convertible into steel. The sword blades made 
in this district are very coarse, but those in greatest request are called TYrat, 
made in the Makzai hills in Tira at the Mirza Khéni factory. The temper 
of these swords is highly appreciated and some purchased at emall price are 
valued nearly as much as Persian blades. 


To the Péshawar district the main streams of traffic are from Kabal, 
Bokhara, and British India. The route most frequented from the west is that 
which crosses the pass between the Tartara mountain and Kabal river to 
Michni. This route is preferred to the Khaibar, being much safer ; all kafilahs 
from the northern and western countries coming by these routes halt at Péeshs- 
war. The next mercantile route in importance, is that through the Kohat 
pass to Péshiwar, and thence to Swit, across the river at Dobandi or Dehri. 
By this route the blue salt from the Kohat mines is taken to Sw&t, Bajawar, 
&c., and return-loads of rice from the former, iron from the latter, and ghee 
from both countries brought back. The Bajawar trade is principally carried 
by these routes to the Doiba, though a certain portion of it crosses the 
Kabal river, and is taken up the further bank to Abazal, and thence through 
the Mohmand hills. There is a line used by the O’rmar traders, in carry- 
ing salt from Kohat to Biner and Swat, that does not touch Péshiwar ; 
they cross the Khatak hills at the Mir Kalan or the Kana Khel passes, and 
cross the Kabal river. ; 

Pandit Behari Lal, in his valuable report on the Péshiwar district, has 
the following remarks regarding the trade. 

« Goods of all kinds are imported to PéshSwar from Kabal, Khorasan, 
“ Torkistan, Panjab, Hindistan, and independent territory, and trade has con- 
siderably increased since the annexation of the district by the British. 
“This year, the amount of the exports from Kabal to Péshawar being larger 
“than that of former years, is owing to the opening of the Khaibar paas. 
“Formerly Kabal goods were received in Péshiwar, vi Jalslabad, Orakzai 
«hills, and Tartara, and also by the Nagimanriver. Both these routes were 
«difficult and dangerous, The Khsibar route ie eo direct and fair, that it 
“takes only 3 or 4 days to bring goods from Jalslabid to Péshawar, 
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while on the contrary, besides great inconvenience felt in bringing them 
“to Peshawar vid either of the above two routes, it takes about 8 or 10 
“days in transit. . 

‘Tl consider it advisable to point out the following two great defects 
‘which retard the promotion of trade and the comfort of travellers :— 

“), The excess of duty at Kabal. 

«2, The bad state of the route between Khtlm and Kabal. These 
“two defects can easily be remedied if His Highness would pay a little 
“attention to them. The amendments of duty on goods, &c., will not 
“‘ really be detrimental to the Amir, but will be rather beneficial: to him, as 
‘soon as the trade is increased. As soon as both defects are remedied the 
“trade will increase, and the people of Tiirkistan alone will not trade with 
“ other countries as is at present done, The annexed is a list of the present 
“duty levied on goods by the Kabal Government, and of the rates which 
“T propose for the future. 

‘* Although, since the opening of the Khaiber pass, the export of goods 
“to and from Kabal vid the Nagiiman river has been discontinued, timber is 
‘still floated by that river. ‘I'he attention of His Highness the Amir 
should also be directed towards the reduction of its duty, as by doing so 
‘its sale will probably increase when the railway operations are commenced 
‘in Péshiwar, and the income derived from this source by His Highness 
‘ will be considerable. 

“This year less silk has been imported to Péshawar from Bokhira as con- 
“trasted with previous years on account of the high demands for that article 
“in Russia, and as the rates are not always one and the same in all places 
“it cannot be presumed that the export of this article to Péshawar will dis- 
“continue. The following are the descriptions of silk received in Péshawar 
“from Bokhara :— 





Inferior quality. Moderate quality. | Superior quality. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Nemukani 16 per seer. | Akoha 20 per seer. | Chilabaf 24 per seer. 
Kokani 14s, Shiberghani 18 5 Wordanzai 23. Cy 
Kashghari 12. =, Churkhi 16 OC, Busheri 225 
Dhboki ll, Nawabi 21 =, 








“Silk of inferior and moderate quality is much exported to Péshawar, but 
“that of superior quality is less received. The total amount of the value 
“of the silk exported from Bokhara to the British Territory annually is 
“ about eight or ten lacs of rupees. 

“Rice, ghi, oil, zeera, arsenic (hurtal) moong, mash, honey, wild nuts, 
“ mussoor, iron, wheat, mustard, and Buduksham horses, valued 3 or 4 lacs 
“of rupees in all, are the chief exports of Swat, Bajour, and Mullakund and 
“Mora hills. Mullakund, which is situated near the village of Tungi in 
“the Hushtnugger Tehseel in the Péshawar district, is the best market for 
“the trade of Péshawar, &c., with the above territories and the chief route 
“of the people of Swat and Bajour. The Swati travellers who take the 
“ Mullakund route first come to Tungi and then to Péshawar and other 
places. The Morah hills are situated near Liandkhir in the British 
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‘territory, this route is difficult, and the travellers taking that route first 
“arrive in Landkhar which is also a mercantile market, thence Swat! 
“and Bajourl traders proceed to Murdan, and other vil od Péshawar 
“and Nisutha ferry. After the sale of their goods, they import piece- 
“ goods salt, cotton, sugar, pedlar’s wares, and indigo, to the aggregate 
“ value of 2 or 24 lakhs of rupees, to their territory. Two sarais should 
‘be built for the accommodation of these traders in Liodkhor and 
““Murdan. They are sometimes discouraged from bringing goods to the 
“ British territory on account of their animals being captured by Govern- 
“ ment officials for public purposes, and experience has shown that they dis- 
“continued to come tu British territory for a long time on receipt of sach 
‘information. The Government officials should be strictly ordered not to 
ue Fa sa their avimals. 

“Rice, walnuts, honey, anardana, (pomegranate seeds), kista, and apples, 
“form the chief article of trade of the fertile and cold territory of Terab, 
“and wood for fuel, putha mats, and ropes for cote, those of Momund and 
‘“ Afridi territory. 

“ Langis, vinegar, snuff, and the bararice, are the chief exporta of Pésha- 
“war; lingis are taken to Kabal, and enuff and vinegar, to Cashmir, 
« Bombay, Kurrachi, and the Panjab. The quantity of the bara rice grown 
‘tin Péshawar is always very small, and almost all of it is consumed in this 
“ district, very little of it being taken as a present to friends and others to 
“Kabal and other places. 

Traffic returns of the imports and exports of Pashawar for the year 
ending 1872 will be found in the Appendix. 


The following is a table of distances in the Pésh&war district :— 


Miles. 
From Péshawar to Atak, metalled and bridged ... - 454 
Ditto to Shabkadar sae ae .. 18 
a Ditto to Michni ns ae ~ 13 
» Ditto to Bara Fort as ee - (7 
‘is Ditto to Fort Mackeson~... ie ~ 418 
. Ditto to Jamriid Ke oe .. 10 
i Ditto to Dobandi ferry... oe .. 16 
os Ditto to Jaliizai sa a ~ ‘14 
»  Sbabkadar to Abazai ae ia we OU 
»  Khbazana to Matra vis hes eats CE 
»  Neoshebra to Mardin acs “as .. 14 
» Michni to Shabkadar ees bee ~ 6 
» Fort Mackeson to Shamshati ise ie o. «18 
5 Ditto to Almal Chabitra ... oi . & 
»  Shamshati to Naoshabra aes igs ~ 418 
7 Ditto to Badabher sca ons - Il 
» Matant to Bara ~s oo . of 
» Matra to Spirsang os th - 3 
» Mardin to Swabi and Pihdr ferry ai .. 38 
. Ditto to Shergarh ee she .. §=16 
» Ditto to Kai branch of Lankhor valley .. 20 
io Ditto to Nisata at Dobandi ferry oe .. 16 
» Abazai to Tangi ... dvs a a | 
» Bara to Badabher ‘ee 4 


All these roads, except the first, are unmetalled, unbridged, and oflen are 
no more than tracks ; but the ravines and water-courses are supposed to be 
made practicable for artillery, and yet are not always so. 
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On the annexation of the district, the land revenue demanded from it, 
exclusive of Yusafzai, by the Sikhs, was found to be Rs. 7,81,955. In the 
following year this was reduced by the British to Res. 6,72,946. 

In 1851 it was still further reduced to Rs. 6,29,484. 

In 1852 a settlement for three years was made, gradually increasing, 
vis., Rs. 5,96,897, Res. 6,083,017, Re. 6,09,787. 

This being found to be too high, it was again reduced to Rs. 5,21,715. 

Now the total revenue of the district is— 





Rs. 

Land a es i ... 6,382,274 
Excise en ies aed .. 64,068 
Assessed taxes... ies a4 ae 6,720 
Salt Ke ree Bs ... 622,260 
Stamps ies ve ai ... 93,600 
Law and Justice ... ei sts » 36,088 
Miscellaneous se ae nee sa 5,000 

14,50,000 


The Budget expenditure amounts to Rs. 4,09,000. 


The force maintained in the Péshawar district, on the lst August 1872, 
was :—at Peshawar 2 Horse Batteries, 2 Field Artillery, 2 Regiments British 
Infantry, 2 Regiments Native Cavalry, 2 Companies Sappers, and 4 Regi- 
ments Native Infantry; total, 1,548 British troops, 3,595 Native :—Total 
5,148, and 19 guns. 

At Michni there were detachments of Cavalry and Infantry numbering 
189 of all ranks, and two guns. 

At Shabkadar there were detachments of Cavalry and Infantry. number- 
ing 142 of all ranks, and two guns. 

At Abazai there were 130 of all ranks, and at Fort Mackeson 55 Cavalry 
and Infantry. 

At Naoshahra there was 1 Regiment British Infautry, 1 Regiment 
of Native Cavalry, and 1 Native Infantry, numbering 740 British, 972 
Native, total 1,712. At Charat there was a detachment of 829 British 
Infantry. 

At Mardén there was the Corps of Guides, numbering 1,068, of all ranks. 


British. Native. Guns. Horses. 


At Péshiwar ne . «1,548 3,596 19 1,082 
», Michni iiss cae tee 139 2 50 
» Shabkadar iia a a 142 2 50 
» Abazai a Sake + by 130 ie 50 
» Mackeson ot see, ss 56 sas 23 
» Naoshara see as 740 972 a 379 
» Mardan es pees), uss 1,068 see 368 
» Charat hive .. 829 als 

TotaL o. 8,117 6,101 23 2,002 


or 9,218 of all ranks, 23 guns and 2,002 horses. 


The Police Establishment of the Peshawar district consists of 1 District 
Superintendent, 1 Inspector, 16 Deputy Inspectors, 10 Serjeants and 
100 Constables mounted, 58 Serjeants and 511 Constables foot, of these 
] Inspector, 4 Deputy Inspectors, 8 Serjeants, and 38 Constables mounted, 
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28 Serjeants and 160 Constables foot, are emplo 
and the rest are distributed according to the folto 


Ssrexayra. 


Depaty 


ALLOCATION. Inspectors. 


Stations. 


Q 
or 
e 
. 
ee ee ee 


Mia Khel oes ite Sis 
Khauins wee aes ses 
Spir Sang 

ort Bari 
Matan!... oe B68 nee 
Aimal Chabitra ... “ae an 1 
Naoshahra sie wee oes aa 
Khairabad Bs 

Roap anv oTaus Posts. 


Ghora Shih 
Garb! Birdar 
Bara 


Pab! Sia 

Dheyri ... 

Baolt... en 

Pir Pidwt woo 

Kati Khel ae 
ter 


: . 
2 mt om pet ped 5 


Shegt... 
Garb! Bab 


Packs... 

Bara Khoshk 

Janglt ... 

Lahor_ ... 

Shamsheta 

Nararbégh 

Bodo! ... is 

Rett... 1 

Niban, 

Bhaoe Meri &o. 2s 


Total on rural duty 8 dee 12 


7 


Mounted. 


Foot. 


owe 


ed on duties in Péshawar, 


owing return :— 


Conetas Lua. 


Total of alt 
Mounted. Foot, grades at 
each post, 

i 12 17 
a 18 17 
a +] 68 
3 16 21 
3 16 n 
2 16 21 
3 is 17 
2 is WwW 
2 13 Ww 
te is is 
2 13 VW 
8 18 18 
i e 13 
see 18 14 
2 4 7 
8 6 1s 
6 4 12 
6 5 13 
ee 6 7 
Lee 7 

sii 3 3 

ere 3 3 

sae 8 3 
1 3 8 

3 8 6 

ie 3 8 
fie 8 3 

vee 4 4 
ie 4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

one 4 4 

ie 8 a 

ie 3 3 

3 we 8 

ae 4 4 

bie 4 4 

8 ise 3 

3 sue 5 
3 Waa 3 
oon 4 4 
. 4 4 
4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

3 8 

4 6 

4 a 

“ é a 
4 4 

* 4 4 
8 8 

ea 361 a 


The administrative staff of the Péshawar district consists of — 


1 Deputy Commissioner. 


1 Assistant Commissioner at Mardin. 


2 cy ” 
1 Cantonment Magistrate. 
1 Judge, Small Cause Court. 


at Head-quarters. 


1 European Extra Assistant Commissioner for the treasury. 
- 1 Native Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


1 Civil Surgeon. 
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1 District Superintendent of Police. 

1 Assistant a i 

6 Tehsildars. — 

6 Naib ditto. Besides Police as above. 

‘There are sarais at Matani, Badabhér, Tara, Nadshabra and Akora; staging 
bungalows at Matani, Peshawar, Nadshabra, Nas&taand Pihir. There are 
rooms for officers in the following posts: Mackeson, Bara, Michni, Shabkadar, 
Abazai, Katlang, Ristam, and Swabi. There is a sessions house at Mar- 
dan, and a rest-house for troops at Khairabad. The post offices are at the 
following places: Péshawar, Naoshahra, Pabi, Akéra, Mardan, Swabi, Ristam, 
Katlang, A bacdi, Charsada Shabkadr, Nahaki, Mathra, Birj Hari Sing 
and at Badabher, and telegraph offices at Péshiawar, Naoshahra, and Mar- 
dan. There is a grant-in-aid school in the Péshawar city, a mission school 
in the city and in the cantonment, and village schools at Takal Bala, Laind 
Chamkani, Bazidkhel, Badabher, Akora, Nadshahra cantonment, Tari, 
Pakha, Labor, Akapira, Charsada, Utmanzai, Tangi, Mardan, Kota, 
Tara, Garhikapir Ishmaila, Zeda, Marghoz, Topi and Baja. There are dis- 
pensaries at Shabkadr, and Péshawar and churches at Péshawar and Naé- 
shahra, 

The PashSwar division is a civil charge, comprising the three districts of 
Péshawar, Kohat and Hazara, which are described elsewhere. For the 
duties of this division there is an establishment, extra to that required for 
the administration of the district, of— . 

1 Commissioner and Superintendent with office and establishment. 

1 Additional Commissioner, ditto ditto. 


The foreign relations of the Péshawar district consist in the connection 
with the hill tribes on the frontier. These are U’tmanzai, Jadiins, Khidi 
Khel, Banérwals, Swat, Baizai, Ranizai, 0’tman Khel, Mohmands, Milagiris 
and Afridis—for information regarding whom vide those articles. 


The name of Péshawar is a comparatively modern corruption; all 
authorities down to the end of the 16th century call it ‘“ Pursha- 
wur,” translated by a local historian as “full of turbulence.” Major 
James thinks the name is simply “ the seat of Purrus,” or Porus, the name 
of a king or family of kings: and that similarly ‘‘Lahawur’ was the seat 
of Leb or Lah. We may infer that Pursbawur was the most ancient name 
of the district, of which the chief place was Begram, upon, or near the ruins 
of which, at a subsequent period, the new city was erected and called by its 
present name. The first authentic record of the tribes is in the time of 
Mahmud. Six centuries before Christ they- repulsed a Persian army sent to 
demand the tribute formerly conceded by the princes of Hindiistan, but 
withheld by Sinkol, then Emperor of the country. In the 5th century B.C. 
they prevented a Rajpit sovereign of Hindistan from establishing himself 
on the Indus, whose name was Keda Rajah, contemporary with Hystaspes, 
father of Darius. Again they opposed Alexander the Great in his advance 

inst Porus. Buddhism was introduced into the district by Asoka. One 

of his rock edicts is still standing in the vicinity of Sher Garh in Ydsafzai 

though its characters are now scarcely to be traced after a lapse of more 

than 2,000 years, Now the Englishman and the Afghan gaze together on 

this strange vestige of bye-gone times, upon which, in mystic characters, the 
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names of Alexander's successors were inscribed as his contemporaries an 
Indian king! Shortly afterwards, in 241 B. C., s great propagandist of 
that faith, Majjhautiko, was deputed to Péshawar, where he ordained man 
priests. About B. C. 165, when Pushpamitra was induced by the Brahmins 
to persecute the Buddhists, the Greeka re-appeared on the Indus under 
Menander, king of Bactria, whoee successor, Eucratidas, B. C. 14%, annexed 
to his kingdom the valleys of Kabal and Pésh&war, with a part of the Pan- 
j&b and Sind. Half acentury later (B. C. 80), Khorasin, Afghanistan, 
Sind and the Panjab were united under a king of the Sakas, or Saco- 
Scythians. Other tribes of this nation followed, but Indian princes of 
Lahor and Delhi re-conquered their Trans-Indus possessions of Kabal, 
Péshawar, &c., which they retained till about the end of the 7th century of 
our era. Fa Hian visited the countries of Sw&t, Hazara, Péshawar and the 
Panjab in A. D. 600, when Buddhism was still the dominant religion. 
During the early conquest of the Masalmans, Peshiwar was quiet, and 
was occupied by tribes connected with India, We read of them as the tribe 
of “ Sehat” going to the assistance of Khoman of Chittore in the beginning 
of the 9th century, on which occasion Péshaéwar is noticed with Lahor and 
Kangra as forming a princedom under Anunga, chief of Delhi. The 
Afghans first appear in the southern hills of Péshawar at the time of the 
Arab invasion of Khorasin. From the time of Sebaktagin, Péshswar 
became the scene of fierce contests ; the plain of the district and the hilly 
country to the north was still Indian, whilst the Path&ns about the Khaibar 
were on friendly terms with the princes of Lahor. In 978 the Raja of 
that place, Jaipal, son of Hispal, of the Brahmin race, advanced from 
Péshawar with a large force to assail Sebaktagin, who opposed and routed 
him at Lighmén, pursuing his army to the Indus, and inflicting great loss. 
The conqueror took possession of the country up to the river, and left Aba 
Ali, with 10,000 horse, as Governor of Péshawar. The Pathans at this 
time made an alliance with him, and furnished soldiers to his army. Sebak- 
tagin, dying in 997, was succeeded as Governor of Khorasan by his son 
Mahmid, who, throwing off all dependence on the Samani princes, assumed 
the title of Saltén in 999. His first great battle with Jaipal was fought on 
the Mehra, between Naoshahra and the Indus, in the year 1001. On this 
occasion Mahmid punished the Pathans who had sided with the enemy, and 
as they were now converted entirely to the Mahamadan faith, we find 
them ever afterwards true to their new allegiance, and joining the Saltau in 
all his wars against the infidels. In his invasions of 1017 and 1028, Mah- 
miid made Péshawar the place of assembly for his armies, of which the 
Pathans then formed the main portion, and whose chiefs he invariably 
treated with honor, encouraging the tribe to settle in the Khaibar hills to 
serve as a barrier between his country and that of a powerful enemy. The 
Afridis were the tribe to whom the Indians had made the cession of these 
hills at the close of the 7th century, and at the period at which we have 
now arrived they were being occupied by the ancestors of the Bangashes, 
Orakzais, Khaibaris, and Shinwaris now possessing them. During the 
following century Peshawar continued a province of Ghazni under the 
numerous successors of Mahmid, and under the latter princes of that line 
acquired greater importance, becoming, as it were, the centre of their 
dominions, which then extended to Lahor. Timir’s invasion of India in 
December 1998 did not disturb Péshawar or the tribes about it, as he 
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marched from Kabal to Bani, where he crossed the Indus. During the 
greater part of the 15th century, the Pathans north of the Kabal river 
remained unmolested in their new possessions, to which they had added 
Banér and Chamla. They did not offer even a nominal allegiance to any 
foreign power. 

In 1519, fifteen years after his conquest of K&bal, Baber subdued the 
Afghans of Péshawar. When Hamayin fled to Sind, he left the territories 
of India and the Panjab in the hands of the Afghans under Shér Shah. 
The house of Timir would not probably have succeeded in again wresting the 
empire from Shér Shah’s successors, but for the jealousy with which the 
Afghans regarded the advancement of any individual of their nation, and 
the strong notions they cherished of independence and equality. They 
were chastised in 1552 by Hamayiin for assisting his brother Kamran. By 
1658 the last immigration of Afghans into the district ceased. In 1587 
they submitted to Akbar, after troubles caused by the Roshunea sect, Up 
to 1675, when Arangzéb was compelled to agree to terms which left the 
Pathéns almost independent, and to withdraw his forces to India, they rose 
from time to time against the Mogal Governors. This period is distin- 
guished in Pathan annals by the verses and deeds of the renowned Khasbal 
Khan, the Khatak chief, at once a warrior, poet and patriot: himself the 
most polished member of the most polished tribe of his nation. He has 
left a history and some poems of considerable merit, which he indited during 
the wars with the Mogals to excite the patriotism of his countrymen. In 
1738, Nadar Sh&h extorted from Mahamad Shah a treaty by which all. the 
Trans-Indus countries were ceded to him. The road through the Khai- 
bar had been closed against Nadar Shah by the Afridis and Shinwaris, but an 
Orakzai Malik led his army by Tira to Péshawar. Péshawar was thus again 
transferred from the eastern to the western empire. The death of Nadar 
in 1747, was followed by the establishment at Kandahar of the Darani 
dynasty in the person of Ahmad Shah, in whose reign the plains of Pésha- 
war were brought under more complete control than before. Timir Shab 
succeeded his father in 1773, but proved himself a voluptuous and indolent 
prince. He resided a great deal in Péshawar, where he kept up his court 
with much pomp and ceremony, attracting to it a large concourse of nobles 
and adventurers from the surrounding countries. His death in 1793 intro- 
duces us to the varying fortunes of his sons and those of Dost Mahamad. 
In 1809, Sb&h Sijah received Mr. Elphinstone at Péshawar. In the contest 
between the Sadizai and Barakzai families, and among the members of 
the latter, the tribes of Péshawar gave their aid to the highest bidder. In 
1823 the Sikhs defeated Azim Khan andthe Barakzai at Naoshahra. In 
1824 Syad Ahmad Shah of Bareilly, travelling by Shikarpor and Kabal, 
arrived amongst the Yisafzai, giving out that he was divinely commissioned 
.to wage a war of extirpation against the infidel Sikhs and Chinese. Defeat- 
ed by Ranjit Sing, he took up his residence with Fateh Khan of Panjtar, 
and commenced ‘a series of exploits, which eventually placed in his hands 
the whole power of Ytsafzai and the neighbouring hills. After four years’ 
ascendancy he had to flee to Pakli, where he was slain in battle in 1830 by 
Shér Sing. Several adventurers, who followed in his steps, were Wahabis. 
The district of Péshawar continued to be ravaged by both Sikhs and Daranis, 
till in 1835, Ranjit Sing defeated Dost Mahamad. Hari Sing, Téj Sing 
and General Avitabile successively administered the district for the Sikbe. 
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During the last years of their rule the demand on account of land revenue 
was Ra. 9,96,944, subject to a deduction of Re. 2,89,767, leaving a balance 
ee to Government of Rs. 7,07,177. When the Bnitish army was at 

Gbal, Colonel Mackeson was occupied in endeavouring to maintain friendly 
relations with the hill tribes, whom it was thought prudent to conciliate. 
These negotiations were conducted with lavish sepanditare on the one aide 
and invariable faithlessness on the other. Upon the return of the army 
from Kabal, our immediate connection with Pésh&war ceased, and General 
Avitabile shortly afterwards was relieved. Téj Sing retained the Govern- 
ment for nearly four years; he was succeeded by Shér Sing, and, after the 
Satle) campaign, by Gol&b Sing on the part of the Darbar, accompanied 
by Colonel G. Lawrence as Assistant to the Resident at Lahore. Major 
James does not dwell upon the eventful period of 1848-49, or trace the 
spread to Pésh&war of that rebellion which followed close upon the 
murders at Miiltén, or the temporary re-appearance upon the scene of 
the Amir of K&bal, who awaited on the Indus the fate of the Sikh 
army at Gajrat. His broken ranke flying from that field announced to him 
the fallacy of his hopes, and he hastily retreated, the defiles of the Khaibar 
closing upon the Diurdani host firmer than ever. The district of Péshiwar 
then became an integral portion of British India. 

Since then the Péshawar frontier has been kept in a state of very constant 
if not perpetual excitement, by the various tribes around. 

The history of these relations will be found described under their various 
titles. There is little else of any political or military importance connected 
with the district that need be described. 

There is one exception, however, in the mutiny of 1857. When this broke 
out the Commissioner of the division was Colonel Edwardes, and Colonel 
Nicholson, Deputy Commissioner; while Brigadier S. Cotton commanded 
the troops. The occurrences of this time are graphically described by Sir 
Herbert Edwardes— 

“Tn the beginning of May 1857, perfect peace reigned in the districts of 
“ Hazara and Kohét, and upon their mountain borders. But for one crime 
“or another, almost every powerful tribe beyond the border was under a 
“ blockade. 

“The Malikdin Khel Afridis had basely assassinated a police officer of 
‘ours (a clansman of their own) while visiting at his home, and were block- 
“ aded till they should pay a fine of 3,000 rupees, and do justice to the 
heirs of the murdered man. ; 

“The Zaka Khel were under blockade for innumerable highway robberies, 

The Kaki Khel were under blockade for murdering Lieutenant Hand, 
‘“‘as that officer thoughtlessly and against orders was venturing into the 
“ mouth of the Khaibar pass. 

The Michni and Pindiali Mohmands were excluded for a long course of 
“ robberies and raids. 

“ Totai had become the asylum of Arjin Khao and Mokaram Khan, two 
“noted outlaws, round whom gathered . villain who escaped from our 
police; so, the people of Totai were under ban. 

M Mokaral Khea, tbe chief of Panjtar, though not under actual blockade, 
was known to be meditating mischief, because we had refused to aid him 
« with troops in oppressing his own clan; aod he had just called into Panj- 
« tar, ag auxiliaries, a detachment of Hindistani fanatics from the colony of 
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««¢ Ghazis” (or martyrs), who have for years been settled at Sitana on the 
“ Indus, supported by secret supplies of money from disaffected Indian princes. 

“ The valley of Pésbiwar, then, at the beginning of the eventful month 
“ of May, stood in a ring of repressed hostilities. 

“To i these elements of danger, what force garrisoned the Péshiwar 
“valley? About 2,800 Europeans and 8,000 native soldiers, horse and foot, 
‘with 18 field guns, and a mounted battery. 

“On the night of the llth May, the telegraph announced that sepoys 
“from Mirat had arrived at Delhi that morning and were burning the 
* houses and killing the Europeans. 

“On the morning of 12th May, a message dated midnight of 10th, was 
“ received from Major Waterfield, Deputy Adjutant General at Mirat, and 
“ explained the Delhi news. 

“On receipt of this intelligence from Mirat, Colonel John Nicholson, who 
‘was then Deputy Commissioner of Péshawar, proposed to me the forma- 
“tion of a moveable column of -picked troope to put down mutiny in the 
“ Panjab; and we went together and proposed it to Brigadier Sydney 
“ Cotton, who was then commanding the Peshawar Brigade. He entirely 
“agreed, and obtained the concurrence of Major General Read, who com- 
‘¢ manded the division ; so that orders were issued that afternoon (12th May) 
“for the 55th Native Infantry to march from Naoshahra and relieve the 
‘Guide Corps, in charge of the Fort of Mardan; and for the Guides (on 
being relieved) to join Her Majesty’s 27th Foot at Naoshahra, in anticipa- 
“tion of Sir John Lawrence’s approval of the moveable column, for which 
“T had telegraphed to him at Rawal Pindi. 

‘There was one corps in the Péshawar contingent (the 64th Native In- 
‘‘fantry) of such mutinous notoriety, that we ordered it out to three of the 
“ outposts, as if to meet an expected raid of the Mobmands, and it marched 
‘* off on the morning of the 13th. Thus it was broken up into detachments, 
‘and much crippled for intrigue, whether in its own ranks or with other 
‘¢ regiments. 

“Orders were also issued on this day (12th May) for the rigid examina- 
‘tion of all sepoy correspondence in the post office. 

“ Another measure taken on the 12th May, was to invite Brigadier Gene- 
“ral Neville Chamberlain, who fortunately happened to be at Kohat, to 
‘come over to Péshawar, and join us in a council of war. 

“ Early on 13th May, Brigadjer Chamberlain arrived at Peshawar. At 
“10°30 a.m. I received from the Chief Commissioner telegraphic intelli- 
“gence that the native troops at Lahor had that morning been dis- 
“armed, and that he approved of the moveable column, and had applied 
“ for the sanction of the Commander-in-Chief. 

“At 11 4. m. the Council of War met at General Read’s house, and con- 
“sisted of General Read, Brigadier Sydney Cotton, Brigadier Neville Cham- 
“berlain, Colonel John Nicholson, and myself. The measures resolved on 
“ were briefly these :— 

“The concentration of all military and civil power in the Panjab, by 
“‘ General Read (the senior officer) assuming chief command, and joining 
“the bead-quarters of the Chief Commissioner, leaving Brigadier General 
* Sydney Cotton in command of Péshawar. 

“The removal of a doubtful sepoy garrison from the Fort of Atak, and 
“‘ the substitution of a reliable one in that important post. 
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“ The levy of a hundred Pathans under Fateh Khan Khatak, a tried eol- 
“‘dier, to hold the Atak ferry, a vital point in our communication with the 
* Panjab. 

“And reporting these proceedings more fully by letter to Sir John 
“ Lawrence, I suggested authorising some of the best of the Commandants 
‘of the Panjib Irregular Force to enlist recruits from the Panjab and British 
“frontier, with the double object of absorbing the floating material of the 
“ country, and of filling the gaps made by the mutiny. 

“ At the same time, I recommended that each of the reasaldars of Mal- 
“tani horse in the Derajat, be authorised to double the number of his men 
“ from the same reliable races, 

“ Dark news kept coming up now to PéshSwar, and a rapid change was 
“made now in the native regiments. Precautions began; Colonel Nichol- 
“gon promptly removed the treasure (about 24 lacs) from the centre of can- 
“ tonments to the fort, on the side where the magazine was, and Brigadier 
“ Cotton placed a European garrison in it at once. At Colonel Nicholson’s 
“ request, the Brigadier removed from the outskirts of the cantonment, and 
‘‘ established his head-quarter at the old Residency, which was centrical for 
“all military orders, and was close to the civil officers, for mutual con- 
“gultation. The Residency is a strong double-storeyed building, capable of 
“defence, and it was named as the rendezvous for all ladies and children on 
“the occurrence of any alarm by day or night. Full oft was it crowded 
“during the eventful months that followed. 

‘‘ The troops in garrison were divided into two brigades under the Colo- 
‘nels of the two European regiments, with guns attached to each, ready for 
‘‘ immediate action at either end of the cantonment. 

“‘ European guards were placed in the artillery lines. 

“ A watch was set on every ferry of the Indus. 

“On the 18th May, the commanding officer of the 10th Irregular Cavalry 
‘at Naoshahra, reported to Brigadier Cotton that the 55th Regiment of 
“Native Infantry, at both Naoshahra and Mard&n were in a state of discon- 
“tent; and next day Colonel Nicholson telegraphed to us at Pind1, that the 
detachments of the 10th Irregular Cavalry at Mardan shewed signs of 
“ dissaffection. A wing of Her Majesty’s 24th was immediately ordered to 
“march from Pindi and garrison Atak. 

“On the 19th May, the native newspaper at Péshdwar published a falee 
“and incendiary report that the Kal&t-i-Ghilzai regiment had murdered its 
“ officers at the outposts. Colonel Nicholson immediately put the editor ia 
“ prison. He was a Mahamadan, and a native of Persia. 

“On the 20th May, I took leave of the Chief Commissioner at Pindi, and 
“reached Peshawar again at noon on 2lst. The aspect of things was 
“gloomy toa degree. The military and civil authorities were not decided 
‘as to the temper of the native garrison. 

« Warned by these discoveries, and by secret information from both the 
“city and cantonment, Colonel Nicholson had endeavoured to raise levies 
“through the most promising of the chiefs of the district to help the 
“European soldiers in the struggle that was coming. But the time had 
‘ passed, a great danger impended over the cantonment; profound sensa- 
“tion had been made by a startling fact that we had lost Delhi. Men 
remembered Kabal, Not 100 could be found to join such a desperate: 
** cause. 
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“ Finding things in this state, I wrote exuressly to Captain Henderson at 
“ Kohat for any trusty levies he could send from hence; but to be of any 
“use they must come next morning. He at once despatched about 100 
“men under Bahadir Shere Khan (the head of the Bangash tribe) who 
“travelled all night, and gathered about 50 Afridi volunteers as he came 
“through the Kohat pass—a strange resource truly. 

“ The train of mutiny had, however, already been fired. Early on the 
“ morning of the 21st May, Fateh Khan Khatak (who, with a hasty levy, 
‘had been posted at the Atak Ferry) gave information to Major Vaughan 
“in the Atak fort that a detachment of 55th Native Infantry, which was 
“on duty at the ferry, was in a highly mutinous state, and ought to be dis- 
“armed. They were, indeed, soon observed to be in motion, leaving their 
“ posts. Lieutenant Lind, second in command, 6th Panjab Infantry (Major 
“ Vaughan’s Corps) quickly went across the river with a small party of his 
‘own men, halted them, and advanced them to recall the Sabadar of the 
“65th Native Infantry to his duty. The Sibadar warned him off, called 
“on his men to load if they had not yet done so, and the men fixed bayonets 
“and prepared to charge. Lieutenant Lind then called to his own men to 
“‘come up, and the 55th Detachment marched away towards Naoshahra. 
“ As they went they were joined by another detachment of 24th Regiment 
“ of Native Infantry which was escorting Commissiariat stores to Péshawar, 
“and, leaving the stores to take care of themselves, the two bands of muti- 
“ neers, between forty and fifty in number, pushed on together for the can- 
“tonment of Naoshabra. Lieutenant Lind pursued them for several miles, 
“but only succeeded in capturing one straggler. He, therefore, with great 
“ forethought got a horseman to ride across country and inform the officer 
“ commanding at Naoshahra of the approach of the mutineers. Major Verner 
“at once went out on the Atak road with a party of 10th Irregular 
‘“‘ Cavalry, met the mutineers at the entrance of the cantonment, and dis- 
“armed them. No sooner, however, did some Companies of the 55th Na- 
“tive infantry, who were in Naoshahra, see their comrades brought in as 
“‘ prisoners, than they broke out, and fired on the Sowars, who forthwith 
“dispersed. The mutineers, now largely re-inforced, proceeded to break 
‘open the regimental magazine, and, having supplied themselves with am- 
“ munition, rushed to the bridge of boate to cross the Kabal river, and join 
“the main body of the 55th Native Infantry at Mardan, 12 miles north of 
‘“‘Naoshahra. The bridge bad already been broken up by that energetic 
“and able engiveer officer, Lieutenant F.S. Taylor, who had also dispersed 
“the boatmen, so that the boats might be useless. The sepoys, about 200 
‘in number, endeavoured for sometime to repair the bridge, and failing in 
“ that, flung themselves into the boats, and pushed off into the stream, some 
“were drowned, but the majority got safe to the other bank. The sowars 
“of the 10th Irregular Cavalry did not join the mutineers, but they did 
“not act against them. 

“ At midnight the news of what had occurred at Naoshahra reached us, 
“and a most anxious council did we hold on it, and we resolved to go to the 
“ General, and advise the disarming of the Native garrison at daylight. 

“ General Cotton thoroughly understood the danger which the proposition 
“involved. Hithertoa large garrison of Hindistani troops had been deemed 
“ necessary to occupy the Afghan valley. It was now proposed to reverse 
“matters, to disarm the majority of the troops, and call in the people and 
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“ mountaineers instead ; this, too, when our prestige was gone. Bat it was 
“the least of evils, and the General chose it with characteristic promptitude. 
“All the commanding officers of corps were sammoned. y dawned 
“before they were collected at the Presidency, and for two hours the com- 
‘‘ mandants of the condemned regiments protested againet the measure. It 
“was impossible not to eee ise with the soldierly feelings of Colonel 
“‘ Harrington and Major Shakspear, but, when Colonel Plumbe declared his 
“implicit confidence’ in the 27th Native Infantry to be unshaken by 
“events in Hindistan, and had nothing to recommend but conciliation, 
“ while the Colonel of the 51st Native Infantry, on the other hand, predicted 
“that his men ‘would attack the gunsif called upon to give up their 
‘‘ muskets,’ hesitation was at anend. General Cotton announced fis de- 
“termination to disarm the four most doubtful regimente, and ordered 
“them each to parade on itsown ground at 7 4. m. for that purpose (already 
“it was 6). 

“ The events of the next hour were to decide the fate of Péshswar during 
“this war; and those who knew the disaffection of the sepoye, and had 
“been most convinced of the necessity for disarming them, felt most 
“anxiety as to the issue. The corps to be disarmed were,—5th Light Cav- 
‘“alry, 24th, 27th, and 5let Native Infantry. 

“There was one other regiment of native infantry in the cantonmenta 
“ (the 21st Native Infantry and two regiments of Irregular Cavalry, 7th and 
“ 18th), but it was absolutely indispensable to keep one Native Infantry corpe 
“ to carry on the duties of the station. 

“The two European regiments (Her Majesty’s 70th and 87th) and the 
“ Artilley were got under arms, and took up positions at the two ends of 
“the cantonment within sight of the parades ready to enforce obedience, 
“if necessary, yet not so close as to provoke resistance. Colonel Nicholson 
“joined Brigadier Galloway’s staff at one rendezvous, aod General Cotton 
“ at the other. 

“These prompt and decided measures took the native troops completely a- 
“back. Not an hour had been given them to consult, and isolated from 
“ each other, no regiment was willing to commit itself; the whole laid down 
“ their arms. 

“ For the result of this measure we had not long to wait. As we rode 
‘ down to the disarming, a very few chiefs and yeomen of the country atten- 
“ed us; and I remember, judging from their faces, that they came to see 
“which way the tide would turn. As we rode back, friends were as thick 
“ag summer flies, and levies began from that moment to come in. 

“ That night about 250 sepoys of the 51st Native Infantry deserted and 
“ fled in every direction. They were promptly seized by the people of the 
“district and the police, and, extraordinay to say, were brongt: in alive 
“though loaded with money, the savings of their pay. The ringleader, the 
“ Subadar Major of the regiment, had about 800 rupees upon his person, 
“ every rupee of which was brought in. 

« When the wutineers of the 55th Native Infantry at Naoshabra broke 
“ across the river, on 21st May, to join the main body of their regiment at 
“ Mard&n, we in Péshawar from that moment considered the whole regiment 
« practically in revolt, and the fort of Mard&n in the hands of an enemy ; 
“and one reason for disarming the Peshawar Native Garrison on the 22nd, 
« was to be free to march against the 55th Native Infantry. Accordingly 
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“ag soon as the disarming was accomplished, a force was organized to start 
“that evening. But rumours came in that the 64th Native Infantry was 
“ marching on Péshéwar, aod it was deemed best to wait till we could see 
“ how that corps and the Kalat-i-Ghilzai had taken the disarming of their 
comrades. All that was done, therefore, on the 22nd was to bring Major 
“ Vaughan’s regiment, 5th Panjab Infantry, from Atak to Naoshahra, to 
‘« protect the families of Her Majesty’s 27th regiment against any return of 
“the mutineers from Mardan, or any outbreak of the 10th Irregular 
“ Cavalry. 

“On the 23rd May the officer commanding the latter regiment at Nao- 
‘ghahra reported that the 55th Native Infantry at Mardan were in a state 
“of mutiny. ‘The Colonel of the 55th at Mardan reported much the same 
‘of the 10th Irregular Cavalry (of which he had a detachment). Each 
‘lamented the sad effect of such neighbours on the corps he commanded. 
“ Lieutenant Horne, the civil officer at Mardan, an unprejudiced party, 
“ arbitrated between the two, and escaping from the fort took refuge with 
“ the chiefs of Yisafzai, for the sufficient reasons that the sepoys of the 55th 
“bad threatened to murder their own officers, and the men of the 10th 
“ Irregular Cavalry proposed “ roasting” Lieutenant Horne. 

“But the do-nothing policy was not for General Cotton. In course of 
‘the 22nd and morning of 23rd it wgs seen that all was quiet at the other 
“ out-stations, and at eleven o’clock at night of 23rd, a force of 300 European 
‘Infantry, 260 Irregular Cavalry, horse levies and police, and eight guns 
‘(of which six were howitzers) left Péshawar under command of Colonel 
“Chute of Her Majesty’s 70th regiment, accompanied by Colonel Nichol- 
“gon as political officer, and neared Mardadn about sunrise on 25th after 
“effecting a junction with Major Vaughan and 200 Panjab Infantry from 
“* Naoshahra. 

‘No sooner did this force appear in the distance, than the 55th Native 
“Infantry, with the exception of about 120 men, broke from the fort and fled, 
“as Colonel Chute well described it, “tumultuously” towards the hills of 
“ Swit. 

“Then followed a pursuit, which to look back on is to renew all sorrow 
“for the dear-bought victory of “ Delhi’. Chase was given with both Ar- 
“tillery, Cavalry and Infantry, but the mutineers had got far ahead, and 
“bad ground so checked the guns that they never got within range. 
“ Nicholson, with a handful of horsemen, hurled himself like a thunderbolt 
‘on the route of a thousand mutineers. Even he, in a private note to me, for 
“he seldom reported any thing officially that he did himself, admitted that 
“the “ 55th fought determinately, as men always do who have no chance of 
“escape, but by their own exertions.” They broke before his charge and 
“scattered over the country in sections and in companies. They were 
‘hunted out of villages, and grappled within ravines, and driven over 
“ridges all that day from fort Mardin to the border of Swat, and found 
“respite only in the failing light. One hundred and twenty dead bodies 
“were numbered on their line of flight, and thrice that number must have 
‘borne off wounds; one hundred and fifty were taken prisoners, and the 
“regimental colours and two hundred stand of arms recovered. Colonel 
“Nicholson was himself twenty hours in the saddle, and, under a burning 
“aun, could not have traversed less than seventy miles; his own sword 
“brought many a traitor to the dust. 
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“ The prone of the border valley of Lund Khor favoured ratt.er than op- 
ee pose the fugitives, and upwards of six huodred made good their flight into 
“ Swit. 

“It appears afterwards that there had long been intrigues going on be- 
“tween the 55th and 64th Native Infantry, and the 10th Irregular Cavalry, 
“and the Hind@etani fanatics in Swat and the neighbouring bills, and that 
“two Hindistani milvies in the collectorate of Mardin were the hosts of 
“the emissaries who passed to and fro. They both fled the night before the 
ie oo from Péshawar, but one was caught monthe afterwards and 
“ hanged. 

“ And now another cloud seemed gathering on the frontier. The noted 
“outlaw, Ajin Khan came down to Prangar, invited, as it was believed 
“by our Hindastani troops in the fort of Abazai, at the head of the Swat 
“river. His native home and former lands, lay close to Abazai, and had 
“he been joined by the five hundred armed fugitives of the 55th Native 
“ Infantry, boldly came down to Abazai, and got the fort betrayed to him 
“by the garrison, the whole frontier would have been ina flame. Nothing 
“seemed more likely, but the danger was promptly met. The force with 
“Colonel Chute and Nicholson was nearly doubled from Pésh&war, and 
“ moved rapidly to cover the threatened outposts, and both the Hinddstani 
“troops and the frontier tribes saw that after disarming four regiments and. 
“routing another, we still had a moveable column in the field, and were 
“standing in an eminently aggressive attitude, challenging any one to move. 
“ Ajun Khan withdrew into the hills, and our little force encamped upon 
“ the border till Delhi should be regained. 

“ Delhi was, however, not to be recovered by a coup de main. The Hinda 
‘‘gepoys, having mutinied about a cartridge, bad nothing to propose for an 
“ Empire, and fell in of necessity with the only policy that was feasible at 
“the moment, a Mahamadan king of Delbi, and certainly no other policy 
“could have given such life to the coming struggle. Hitherto the ques- 
“tion had been purely domestic between the English and their Hin. 
distani army, a quarrel which the Afghan tribes would merely desire to 
‘be on the conquering side. Buta war between the Moslem and the Chris- 
“tian for Empire must needs agitate every village in which there was a 
“mosque and a mullah, and the city of Péshiwar in particular, with its 
“sixty thousand inhabitants, had always been a hot-bed of intrigue. Hu- 
“ manly speaking, I consider that the border at this critical period was mainly 
“kept under by the levying of a militia. Afghéns are fanatical, but avarice 
‘ig their ruling passion. Every idle vagrant, every professional robber, 
“every truculent student in the mosques, at whose finger-ends fanaticism was 
“beginning to tingle, found a market for his sword. The population of the 
‘ Pésh&war valley had never been disarmed. But liable to raids from their 
“neighbours, they had been allowed to keep arms in their houses, though 
“none but outside villagers might wear arme abroad. It was not difficult 
“therefore to collect any number of armed footmen at a short notice. Good 
‘horses are not plentiful in this irrigated country, but the headmen of 
‘every village have two or three hacks, and the enlistment of their farm- 
“servants, attached all the hamlete, one by one, to our cause, and got 
“up quite a hearty feeling, such as certainly I never saw betore among 
“ them. 

“ About this time, too, I issued a proclamation that any deserter might 
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‘be killed wherever found in the district and property on his person be 
“appropriated by the captor. About forty or fifty sepoys were killed in 
‘consequence in making for the Indus, and this destroyed all confidence 
between the soldiery and the people. 

‘ As an instance of the strange things that happened in those days, I may 
‘mention than one morning 500 Afridis of the Malikdin Khel tribe (who 
“were in disgrace and under blockade) marched from the hills into canton- 
“ment, armed to the teeth, and said they had come to fight for us, and be 
“forgiven. I accepted them at once, and they now form the nucleus of one 
‘of the Panjab regiments. (They were the men who repulsed the first 
“assault of the 5let Native Infantry when it rose.) 

“Now, too, our old friends, the Miiltani Pathans, began to armve from 
“the Derajat to help us through a second crisis, and their example did a world 
“of good. At first, the Malas abused them for coming to the aid of 
“infidels ; but it was soon seen that the Maltanis were rigid Misalmans who 
“never missed a prayer, many of whom rode with the Koran at the saddle 
“bow; yet they announced that they had come to fight for friends that had 
“used them well; and most of the officers had a tale to tell of what they 
“had got for their services in the East campaign, a pension, or a garden, or 
“ perhaps even that climax of good things,—a bit of land in perpetuity ; and— 
“what Péshawari had not heard—that Faodjar Khan, the present British 
* vakil at Kabal, was one of these very Miltanis; that he began the war 
“of 1848, as a jemadar of 24 sowars, and is now a real nawab, and the am- 
“‘bassador of a State. It is impossible, indeed, to overrate the good influence 
“that has exercised in the district by the marked loyalty of the Miltanis. 
“They have set a fashion which the Péshawaris have followed as well as 
“‘double-minded men can copy a simpler race; and I hope that the feeling 
“will not altogether die away. 

“While Colonel Nicholson’s activity in the field, and the enlistment of 
“levies were thus keeping the district quiet, General Cotton-was, day by day, 
“getting the mastery over his mutinous sepoy garrison by a stern unswerving 
“ maintenance of discipline. On 29th May, the Sabadar Major of 51st Native 
‘Infantry (alluded to) was hanged in presence of the troops. The whole 
“garrison was made to stand and see their ringleader executed with igno- 
“miny. It was said that they would not come out of their lines ; but had 
“they refused, or had there been a move among them on parade, the General 
“‘had prepared everything to put them to the bayonet; the scoundrels had 
*‘ felt it and stood like statues. 

“On the 30th May, a single sepoy of the Kalat-i-Ghilzai regiment broke 
‘out into frantic mutiny, and roshed to the magazine; he was instantly 
“shot down by his comrades, and the incident deserves to be recorded to the 
“honor of the regiment, and the officers who held in that state of good 
“ feeling and discipline. 

“On the 3rd June, 12 of the 51st deserters were hanged before the 
‘ paraded garrison. 

“On the same morning, one detachment of the 64th Native Infantry, at 
“ Abazai, was disarmed by the force with Colonel Chute and Colonel Nichol- 
‘gon ; and another detachment of 64th, at Shabkadar, was disarmed by a party 
“under Major Brougham, of the mountain train, who next day went on to 
“Michni and disarmed the rest of that disaffected corps. It was hopeless 
“for the 64th Native Infantry to resist this measure, because, at each of 
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“the three out-poste, they were placed between the loyal Kalat-i-Ghilzais 
“and the disarming force. 

‘““So marked was the staunchness of the Kalat-i-Ghilzai regiment that 
“General Cotton published a division order on the 8rd June, specially 
“exempting them from being disarmed, as in no instance had a breath of 
“ guspicion as to the fidelity of that corps been entertained. 

‘“‘T return now to the narrative of events. It is well known that in the 
“first years of our rule, in this valley, the border was chiefly disturbed by 
the hostility of the neighbouring country of Swit. An aged priest, called 
“the Akhin, had hitherto been the Pope of that country; but taking 
“the usual Asiatic view of the English career in India, that it was one of 
“ aggressive designs, he expected us to annex Swit as soon as we had settled 
“at Péshawar. He therefore advised the Swatis to create one Syad Akbar 
“king of Swat and pay him a tithe of their crops to enable him to keep 
“ up soldiers for their delehos: This was accordingly done, and the king, 
‘ to justify his own existence, made himself a bad neighbour to the English, 
as e could do, without actually drawing down an expenditure on his 
“ head. 

“It might have actually been expected, therefore, that this Padshah of 
“ Swat would be at the head of all mischief when the troubles of 1857 
“overtook us. It is a remarkable fact, however, that he died on 11th May, 
“the very day that the first news of the mutiny reached Péshawar, so that 
“ Swat itself was simultaneously plunged into civil war, and entirely pre- 
“occupied with its own affairs. The question was as to the succession ; 
“king or no king. Syad Mobarak Shah, son of the deceased Syad Akbar, 
“wished to succeed his father; but the Swatis had grown tired of tithes, 
“and called on the Akhin to excommunicate the heir apparent; both 
*¢ sides called in their friends and allies, and prepared to settle it with arms. 
“ Tt was at this juncture that 500 of the fugitive sepoys of the 55th Native: 
“Infantry, who had escaped from Colonel Nicholson's pursuit, burst upon 
“the scene. They were at once taken into the youre king’s service, but 
“after fighting one battle demanded pay. The king not being in funds 
“borrowed 100 rupees from the leader of the sepoys (a grey-Raired jemadar) 
‘and distributed them among the mutineers; but when this supply was 
“exhausted, the full extent of their folly and misery seems to have struck 
“the hoary ringleader, for he blew out his brains. The Swétis tied a stone 
‘to his body and flung it into the river, which perhaps, before many days, 
“may have carried it down through that cantonment at Naoshahra, where 
“55th Native Infantry had, month after month, drawn the high pay of the 
“ most indulgent Government in the world for doing little but pipe-clay 
“belt, and varnish cartridge boxes. 

“Had the Akhin of Swat at this time, standing forward as the cham- 
“pion of the faith, preached a crescentade against us, and, hushing intestine 
“‘ strife, moved across the passes, and descended into the Pésh&war Valley, 
with all the prestige of the 55th Sepoys in his favour, I do not doubt that 
“he would have excited among our subjects that spirit of religious zeal 
“which may be overlaid for awhile, bat never extinguished by maternal 
“prosperity. Instead of this, he suddenly sided with the popular party, dis- 
“ missed the 55th Sepoys, with guides to conduct them across the Indus, 
“and expelled the young king from Swat. : 

“ This conclusion assured the peace of our northern frontier, and Colonel 
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“ Nicholson, with Colonel Chute’s moveable column, returned to canton- 
‘¢ ments in the second week in June. 

“ But we were soon to lose him. The death of Colonel Chester at 
*¢ Delhi called Brigadier General Neville Chamberlain to the high post of 
“ Adjutant General, and Colonel Nicholson was instinctively selected to 
“take command of the Panjab moveable column, with the rank of Briga- 
“ dier General. 

“Captain James, the Chief Commissioner’s Secretary, now took 
‘General Nicholson’s place in the Pésh&war district, of which he 
‘‘had charge for several years. A stranger would have been useless at 
“this crisis, when success depended on local knowledge and personal in- 
“ fluence. 

“ After the breaking up of Colonel Chute’s column, the fort of Mardan 
‘was garrisoned by head-quarters of Major Vaughan’s regiment, 5th 
“Panjab Infantry, and the Naoshahra cantonment by the 4th Panjab 
‘Infantry, commanded by Captain Wilde, both ready to move to the Swat 
“ frontier, should it again be disturbed. 

“On 26th June General Cotton brought the 10th Irregular Cavalry to 
“ account for their repeated instances of disaffection. Part of the regiment, 
“ was in Peshawar and part in Naoshahra. Both were simultaneously dealt 
“ with ; their arms, horses and property were taken from them and confiscated 
‘and the whole of the men were hurried down to Atak, where they were 
“ dismissed. 

“Two of the frontier out-posts, forts Mackeson and Bara, were garri- 
“soned at the outbreak of the mutiny by detachments from the 24th 
“Native Infantry. Bara, being only 6 miles from the cantonments, was 
“promptly dealt with. The sepoys were withdrawn and disarmed, and a 
“garrison of my Miltani levies was thrown in; but fort Mackeson was 
“allowed to stand over till we were more at leisure. It was soon reported 
“to me that sepoys in this out-post were brewing all kinds of plans. 
“ At first they ventured to think of marching by night on the cantonment 
“of PéshSwar, and raising the other troops; but they finally turned their 
“attention to escaping from the valley, and offered 3,000 rupees to the 
“ Afridis of Bor1, to pilot them through the hills to some ferry of the 
“Indus. These overtures were readily entertained by the worst characters 
of Bori, but were disapproved of by the elders of the tribe, who reported 
“them to Captain Henderson at Kohat. It was highly probable that had 
“the garrison trusted themselves to the Afridis, they would have been all 
“robbed and murdered ; but it was possible that the Afridis might keep 
“faith, and a dangerous example be set. General Cotton decided to take 
“the initiative and disarm them, and the duty was entrusted to me. I had 
“Mialtani levies coming at the same time from the Derajat to Péshawar ; 
“and a detachment of the 3rd and 6th Panjab Infantry returning from 
“Péshiwar to Kohat. By a simple arrangement, these two parties were 
“made to meet near fort Mackeson on 6th July, so it was only necessary to 
“slip out of Péshawar cantonment at night with two of Major Brougham’s 
“mountain guns and an escort of horse, and join them. Before dawn on 
“7th, we had surrounded the fort, and placed the guns in position. The 
“ sepoys were entirely surprised, and at the summons of their commanding 
“‘ officer, Major Shakespear, who was of our party, came out and laid down 
“their arms, One of their number, a havildar frum Oude, was absent, and 
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“in the course of the day was brought in from the hills, where he had gone 
‘‘to arrange matters for his comrades. And on examining the men’s pouches 
“230 rounds of ball ammunition were missing, doubtlese having been 
“given to the Afridfs in the course of the negotiations. A Mualtani 
“ garrison was then left in Fort Mackeson. 

“ Scarcely had this little affair been disposed of than (on 9th July) two 
“ Afridis, of the Sipah tribe, entered the lines of the 18th Irregular Cavalry, 
“and presented to the Hindistan! Sow&re a letter from Malik SarajOdio, 
“the head of their tribe, and one of the most powerful men in the Khaibar. 
“The letter offered an asylum in the writer’s hilla to any ‘blackman,’ 
“either of the cavalry or infantry, who chose to mutiny and come to him; 
‘Cand it artfully hinted that he had authonty from Kabsl for giving this 
“invitation. Strange to say that the men of the 18th Irregular Cavalry at 
“once took the emissaries and the letter to their Commanding Officer, Major 
“ Ryves, an act of loyalty, for which two or three of them were promoted. 
“The whole affair wasso mysterious that, instead of hanging the emissaries, 
‘‘T put them in prison and sent to ask the Sip&h chief if he had written the 
“letter ; he at once acknowledged it and said: ‘If the blackmen had come, 
‘‘he meant togive them up.” At my invitation, he came down to see me, 
“and adhered firmly to this account ; and is at this moment doing everything 
‘che can to obtain the release of his two messengers. More unaccountable 
“ people than these hillmen I suppose never were. 

“In paragraph 86 I related how Syad Mob&rak Sh&h, eon of the late 
“king of Swat, as well as the mutineers of 55th Native Infantry, had been 
“dismissed by the Switis and told to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
“The mass of the fugitive sepoyss with desperate courage, set their faces 
“towards Kashmir. They could not imagine that Mah&rajé Golab Sing, 
‘ who had a foot in each boat in the war of 1848-49, would not, in this more 
“awful crisie, leap into the argosy of rebellion, and they anticipated a ready 
“asylum at his court, if they could only reach it. Major Becher has 
“vividly described in his report their wretched wanderings from glen to 
‘glen, mountain to mountain, to starve, drop, die, fight, fall down, or hang 
“at last. But there had been a few who had shrunk from the perils of that 
“enterprise, and accompanied Syad Mob&rak Shah into the valley of Panjtar, 
“which adjoins the Yisafzai side of the valley of Péshawar. Here they 
found a colony of Hindist&ol Mahamadans of the Wah&bi sect, (headed 
“by a moulvie named Inayat,} who, in return for lands at a place called 
“Mangal Thana, support the king of Panjtar in suppressing his own clan. 
“ Either this chief (Mobarak Khan), or the clan, used to be constantly call- 
“ing in our border officers to arbitrate their mutual disputes, and our 
“ decision being generally in favour of the people, incurred for us the hatred 
“‘of the Khan. The present was a good opportunity to vent it, and he 
“determined to light a flame on our border. 

“He commenced by sending a party of the Hindastanie and other 
« vagabonds under his cousin, Mir Baz Khan, into our nearest villages, and 
‘instigating them to ‘raise the standard of the prophet,’ or, in other 
“ words, to refuseto pay their revenue. The news reached Lieutenant 
« Home, the Assistant Commissioner at Mardan, on lst July, and by day- 
“light next morning, Major Vaughan (then commanding the fort at 
“ Mard&n) fell upon them with about 400 horse and foot and two mountain 
‘guns; killed Mir‘Baz Khan; took priconer a Rohilla leader named 
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“Jan Mahamad Kban; hanged him and Malik Zarif, the headman 
“of the rebels; burnt two of the villages which had revolted ; fired others 
“and extinguished this spark of mischief. Nothing could have been better 
“than the promptaess of this example. 

‘Captain James at once repaired to the scene of these disturbances, and 
“by his judgment, courage, and intelligence, the Yieafzais’ border was saved 
“at this period from a general rise. The most disastrous tidings came daily 
“from Hindistan, and echoed in still more alarming voices amongst the 
“hills, Special messengers made their way from Delhi, and proclaimed their 
‘extinction from the Nazarenes in the Moghal capital. Others came from 
“the Péshawar cantonment and invited the Ghizis to descend and .inflame 
“the country. The Ghazis came with the moulvie at their head, and planted 
“their standard (embroidered with butchery from the Koran) on the heights 
“of Naranji. 

‘‘ This mountain village was so strongly situated that the police scarcely 
“dared go near it, and it became a refuge for every evil-doer. Its inhabit- 
‘ants, about 400 in number, welcomed the moulvie with delight. The holy 
‘‘ war seemed auspiciously opened with every requisite; a priest, a banner, 
“Ca fastness, a howling crowd of bigots, and several days’ provisions. Buton 
“the morning of 21st July, Major Vaughan surprised them with a force 
“of 8,000 horse and foot, and four mountain guns, and put them to dis- 
“astrous flight, which the moulvie headed so precipitately that his mystic 
‘banner remained in the hands of the infidels. No less than 60 or 60 of 
“the Ghazis were slain; and the lower village of Naranji was destroyed. 

“The weather was fearfully hot, and the troops were too exhausted to de- 
“‘stroy Upper Naranji. In a few days the moulvie returned with a larger 
‘band than ever from Buiner and Panjtar and re-occupied the position. 

“General Cotton sent reinforcements from Péshawar, and on 8rd August 
“Major Vaughan, with 1,400 men, assailed the place again. The Ghiazis 
“had thrown up some formidable entrenchments, and danced and yelled as 
“ they saw a small column advancing in their front. Their shouts were answer- 
“ed by British cheers from a screened column under Lieutenant Horst, which 
‘had gained the height by a bye-path and now appeared above Naranji. A 
“general fight took place ; 30 of the Ghazis died fighting stoutly, and 8 
“ were taken prisoners, amongst whom was a moulvie from Bareilly, who was 
“summarily hanged. The village was then knocked down by elephants, 
‘Cand its towers blown up by the Engineers. Naranji was at last destroyed. 

“To show, however, how entirely native confidence was at this time de- 
“‘gtroyed, I would adduce the conduct of the commercial classes, for whose 
“special protection and profit our revenue system would seem to have been 
‘“‘devised. If there was any body of men in India who ought to have come 
“ forward to help us in difficulty, it was “ the monied interest.” An oppor- 
“tunity was offered them about the middle of July by the Financial Com- 
‘missioner opening a six per cent. Panjab loan, repayable in a year. I first 
‘‘sammoned the chief native gentlemen of the city and consulted them on 
« this delicate topic. They looked very grave, made many wise remarks on 
“the duty of every body to help such a paternal Government, affected an 
‘entire freedom from the vulgar belief that the English raj was coming to 
‘‘an end, but it was clearly their opinion not a rapi would be subscribed. 
“ Kazi Gholam Kadir, the wealthiest man in Péshawar, fell into a complete 
“stupor the instant a loan was named, and was evidently considering how 
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“to = rather than raise it ; aud Nazir Khairdila, for whom our Govern- 
‘‘ment had recovered the best part of a lakh of rupees from a subject of 
“ Kashmir, and on whom a pension of Rs. 500 a month had been con- 
“ferred, shook his head seriously, and prophesied that to raise a loan in the 
“city at this crisis would be found ‘no child’s play.’ However, they all 
“undertook to sound the city corporation, and bring up the chief capitalists 
‘before me the next day. 

“‘ About two hours after the appointed time the city magnates slunk in, 
“each one trying to make bimeelf as small as possible, and to sit in any row 
“‘ except the front. That hyperbole of eralitade for the prosperity enjoyed 
“under our shadow ; that lavish presentation of trays of fruits and sugar- 
“candy with which the comfortable men rolled in “ the presence——” what 
“had become of it? Alas! all vanished with our prestige. Behold a Govern- 
“ment not only opening a loan, but imperatively needing it. Not a man 
‘would lend a farthing if be could help it. 

“ Seeing this written in their faces, I opened them meeting by fining them 
‘all round for wasting two hours in times like these, and then asked them 
“what arrangements they proposed. They asked leave to withdraw to the 
‘next room, and after balf an hour more consultation, deliberately came 
“back and said they thougbt 15,000 rupees might bo raised with a con- 
“trivance in the course of a few months. 

‘““Whether they subscribed a few lakhs or not to the loan seemed to me, 
“under the existing circumstances, quite a secondary consideration to 
“whether the prestige of Government should be destroyed in the Péshiwar 
‘valley by being denied a loan in the city. It was a trial of strength; and 
“ I told the corporation that, with reference to the wealth of the merchants, 
“I considered they could, without any inconvenience, subscribe five lakhs, 
‘which amount I intended to realise, but would rather they assessed them- 
“ selves according to the means of the respective firms. So, I gave them a 
“day to make out the assessment. 

“They at once settled down to the details; but as every house desired 
“‘to throw an unfair share on its neighbour, I placed the assessment in the 
“hands of the Government Treasurer, Mamal, who carried it out with 
‘« patience, firmness, good nature, and impartiality which I cannot too highly 
“ praise. 

re In theend, a loan of 4 lakhs was arranged, and to the present time the 
“realisations are as follows :— 

Subscribed by Europeans ... ... Rs. 24,000 0 0 
‘3 » Natives sie .- 9», 98,95,300 0 0 





Total ... ,, 4,19,300 0 0 


“The loan operated very well on public opinion. The people enjoyed, 
seeing the money-lenders brought to book, and respected the power which 
“ asserted itself in difficulties. The capitalists themselves were at once in- 
“terested in the cause of good order. 

“There was one chief, Mahamad Khan, the Mobmand Arbab, who hed 
‘fallen much under suspicion. For years he bad done as little for Govern- 
‘ment as he could help; his sons had not come forward now with any 
“ efficient aid, and he himself was reported to be sending his money off to 
“ aafe places in the hills. 
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“When the loan was organised, I turned it to good account with this 
“ chief; I sent for him and told him how he stood in my judgment, and 
‘Chow impossible it was for a ‘jagirdar’ to remain seatral and keep his 
“¢jagir.? ‘ What would you have me do’? he asked. I told him to pay 
‘tin 12,000 rupees to the loan, and send two sons down to Hindistan with 
“50 horsemen. He agreed, and became a new man from that moment. 
“His sons are with Major Stokes, watching the ferries of the Ganges and 
“rendering good service. The Arbab is himself, I believe, as grateful as 
‘‘he can be for being thus saved from disgrace, and has exerted himself in 
‘several negotiations witb hill tribes. 

‘On the 27th July, our reliable forces were much weakened by the march 
‘of the 4th Panjab Infantry to reinforce General Wilson at Delhi; but the 
“new levies in the valley had now attained an importance which fully 
“‘ justified the withdrawal. 

“(A yising in the city of Péshaiwar, on the feast of the ‘ Bakra Id’ 
“ (Ist August), was much rumoured in the last days in July, but nothing 
“ came of it. 

‘A far more dangerous report, which had first been whispered in May 
“ (owing, it was thought, to the removal of stores from the magazine of 
“Dera Ishmail Khan), was now revived, and became very rife among the 
“border tribes; that the Trans-Indus territory was to be given up to the 
“ Amir.of Kabal. Our very best and staunchest supporters, such as Khoja 
‘Mahamad Khan, Katak, were distressed and unsettled by this rumour; so 
“that it is not surprising that enemies eagerly caught it up, and detailed 
‘the very date when a son of Dost Mahamad Khan’s was to come down and 
“receive charge of Péshawar. An emissary of that restless villain Sdltan 
“Mahsamad Khan, Barakzai, named Fazl Hadi, took advantage of the 
“amour, and raised a high degree of excitement among the Orakzai tribes of 
“ Tira, who, for some days in August, threatened a descent upon the Kohat 
“district. The combination was, however, broken up by the sagacity of 
“ Mozafar Khan, the chief and tehsildar of Hanga, and the report died away 
‘* as our circumstances improved. 

“On the 14th August, two out of the three divisions of the Zaka Khel 
“ Afridis made their submission through Shahzada Jambur, and got their 
“blockade removed and prisoners released. 

*©On the same day the Kiki Khel Afridis of the Khaibar (through the 
“influence of the Ex-Arbabs of Khalil, who had to regain in this crisis the 
‘position they lost in the last) were induced to surrender and submit to a 
‘fine of 8,000 rupees for the murder of Lieutenant Hand. 

‘“‘ Nothing certainly could have been more fortunate; for the very next 
“day a red-hot fanatic, named Syad Amir (of the family of the known 
“ Kinar Badshahs) came down into the Khaibar to incite the Khaibaris to a 
“holy war. He planted his green flag in the village of Gagri opposite the 
“ Péshiwar mouth of the Khaibar pass, and sent a summons to the Kaki 
“Khel Maliks to leave me and join him in a crescentade. 

“There is something delightful in the good conduct of thorough rascals, 
“who would have expected the Kaki Khel to stick to their agreement 
“yesterday, but they did; they went back and told the Syad to be off. 
“He cursed them well, and frightened them a great deal with his Koran 
“ flag, and various incantations ; but the most he could get from them was 
“ five days’ hospitality. He certainly made the most of his time, for his 
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“ emissaries came to every regiment in Péshiwar with invitations to join 
“him; it was & most anxious period, for at any moment the Khaibaris 
“ might have risen in the pass, and the Hindtstani in cantoments; but at 
“the end of five days, when the Syad showed no signs of leaving, the 
“Kaki Khel pulled up the pickets of his horses and camels, and even 
“reverently shut up his flag, and the Syad left the pass ina storm of 
* Arabic. 

“ But we had by no means done with him ; he betook himself to the next 
“tribe under blockade, the ousted Michni Mohmands, who received him 
“with open arms; and again his incendiary letters and messages were 
“introduced among the troops. The most evident restlessness prevailed ; arma 
‘ were said to be finding their way into the lines in spite of all precautions, 
“and symptoms of an urganised rise began to appear. General Cotton, 
“as usual, took the initiative. On the morning of the 28th August, he 
“caused the lines of every native regiment to be simultaneously searched, 
‘the sepoys being moved out into tents for that purpose; swords, hatchets, 
“muskets, pistols, bayonets, powder, ball and caps, were found stowed 
“away in roofs, and floors, and bedding, and even drains; and exas- 
“perated by the discovery of their plans, and by the taunts of the newly 
“raised Afridi regiments, who were carrying out the search, the 5lst Native 
“Ynfantry rushed upon the piled arms of the 18th Panjab Infantry, and 
“sent messengers to all the other Hiodistani regiments to tell them of the 
“ rise. 

“For a few minutes a desperate struggle ensued; the 5let Native 
“Infantry had been one of the finest sepoy corps in the service, and 
‘they took the new Irregulars altogether by surprise; they got possession 
‘of several stands of arms and used them well; Captain Bartlett and the 
‘ other officers were overpowered by numbers and driven into a tank. But 
‘goon the Afridi soldiers seized their arms, and then began that memorable 
“ fusilade which commenced on the parade ground at Peshawar and ended 
“at Jamrid. General Cotton’s military arrangements in the cantonment 
“were perfect for meeting such emergencies; troops, horse and foot, were 
“rapidly under arms, and in pursuit of the mutineers. Every civil officer 
“turned out with his posse comitatus of levies and police, and iu @ quarter 
‘‘ of an hour the whole country was covered with the chase. 

“The following return, for which I am indebted to Captain Wnght, 
“ Assistant Adjutant General, will show at a glance bow the regiment was 
‘in 36 hours accounted for :— 


Total strength before the rise — sis a0 .. 871 
Shot by the 18th Panjab Infantry iad we «DB 
Killed by district police under Captain Jemes, Lieutenant 

J. Havelock and Mr. G. Wakefield __ si ae Dw 
Killed by Maltani horse levies under Lieutenant Gostlin 16 lw 
Killed by villagers, Péshiwar Light Horse, H. M. 27th an 


70th, and 16th Panjab Infantry “0 a. 3 
Shot by H. M. 87th, by sentence of Dram-bead Court Mar- 

tial on 28th August - ~ ~ 187 
Ditto ditto on 29th August sa - =«=<168 
Ditto ditto 27th and 70th, on 20th August =. 0 8A ww 
Wounded and killed by police at Hari Sing Tower aie Bnav, 


Total killed - 660 
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Total killed $.. des siea is - 660 .. 
Prisoners in confinement _ iis . 110 
Drommers*, fy sa ~ one -~ 2... 
Men on daty orderlies et oe Pee ee 
Supposed to have reached the hills sa ~ 60 863 
Remaining to be accounted for .., ; 8 - 


‘On the 9th September, the fanatic Syad Amir, who had been expelled 
“ from the Khaibar, re-appeared among the Mohmands of Shah-Musa-Khel, 
“ and with 40 or 50 of the escaped 51st Sepoys, made a night attack upon 
“the fort of Michni. The fort was garrisoned by men of the Kalat-i- 
“ Ghilzai regiment, and the corps had hitherto behaved so well; but they 
“ were mostly Hindistanis, and who could rely on them? The Mohmands 
“opened on the fort with their ‘juzails’; but the 51st deserters, with a far 
‘ more formidable weapon, appealed to every prejudice in the garrison, and 
“screamed to them to betray the fort, if they valued their country or 
“religion. It could have surprised no one if the loyalty of the Kalat-i- 
‘¢ Ghilzai sepoys had then succumbed ; if they had murdered their officers, 
“opened the gates of the fort, and let in the Mahamadans and the Syad 
“leader. Had they done so, their comrades in the forts of Shabkadar and 
“ Abazai weuld have followed the example, and we should have lost all com- 
“ mand of the frontier. 

“A company of Afridi sepoys (of Captain Bartlett’s regiment) was 
“ hastily thrown into the fort of Michni, and installed in the citadel; but 
‘‘something more was necessary. The Mohmands were in the highest 
“ excitement, sending “ the fiery cross” to all their neighbours, and evidently 
“ determined to strike a blow for the recovery of a fief that they had for- 
“ feited some three years before. We had no troops to move out against 
“them. It was a time for yielding with as good a grace as could be 
“ assumed. 

“T sent them word that they were just going the wrong way to work, 
“and that if they wanted to gain their confiscated privileges, they must 
“render some marked service to Government instead of adding to the 
“embarrassments of a passing crisis. For instance, let them send the 
“fanatic Syad Amir up to the court of Kabal, and there make him over to 
“Dost Mahamad Khan. If they did that, and gave hostages for their good 
“* conduct till this war was over, I would gladly ask Government to re-instate 
“them, though on not such favourable terms as formerly. Whatever 
“the errors and shortcomings of Englishmen in the east may be, they are 
“undoubtedly believed. The Mohmands sent in their hostages to Pésha- 
“ war, packed the Syad off unceremoniously, and sat down quietly to wait 
“for the return of peace in Hindiistan. The relief was indescribable. 

“‘ Anxiety and suspense about Delhi reached its climax on the 14th Sep- 
“tember, the day fixed for the storm, and when the telegraph at last 
“announced that desperate feat of arms. The crisis was past; the worst 
“was over. It remains only to make some general remarks. 

“A strong feature in the Péshawar arrangements was, and still is, the 
“number of country levies who were called in to help the European soldiers 
in controlling the mutinous sepoys. The whole of the miscellaneous mili- 
“ tary duties fell to their lot; they escorted treasure, guarded guns, watched 
“prisoners, protected private houses, and held forts; and I believe they 
“have given uniform satisfaction to General Cotton, and to the European 
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“community. I remember no instance of misconduct on their part. 
“ Anvexed is a return of their numbers. 


Return of Irregular Levies raised from the middle of May 1857 up to let 
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N. B.— These are all independent ot regiments of disciplined Infantry 
“ raised in the valley during the crisis by military officers. 

‘* As a last word upon the crisis of 1857, I implore the immediate atten- 
“tion of Government to the imperative necessity of bridging the Indus 
‘at Atak. If it be not done, some day we shall bitterly repent it.” 

Though the marked prevalence of murders in the Péshawar district 
is of more moment to the criminal statistics of the province, some of these 
rise to the height of political crimes. These are the murders of various 
British officers by fanatical Mahamadans for politico-religious reasons. 

The first of these was that of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson, Commissioner 
of the division, one of the ablest officers in the service, of whom Lord Dal- 
housie sorrowfully recorded “his loss would dim a victory.” 

On the 10th September 1853 Colonel Mackeson was sitting in a verandah, 
and had just dismissed his office people, when a man who had been observed 
praying at a little distance, suddenly rushed in and threw himself with a 
knife in his hand upon the Colonel, who seized the kuife, but received such 
severe injuries in so doing, that he was forced to quit his hold, when the man 
stabbed him in the right breast, and was about to inflict a third wound, when 
one Ata Mahamad came up with others and secured him, receiving in the 
act a slight wound on the stomach. The assassin, who denied having any 


accomplices, was hung. — 
The next was Major Adams, Deputy Commissioner, of which the follow- 


ing is the official account :— 

“He had been to the dispensary in the city of Péshawar on the after- 
‘noon of Sunday, the 15th ultimo, to take the deposition of a dying man, 
‘and was returning to his house in cantonment, accompanied by the ‘ kotwal 
“of the city, two ‘darogabs’ of police, several constables and his own two 
“orderly horsemen, when a vagabond, who had been sitting by the roadside, 
‘ snatched a sword out of the scabbard of one of the orderly horsemen, and 
« inflicted a severe wound upon the back of Major Adams. 

“That gentleman was hardly able to avoid a second blow by passing 
“ forward his horse, when the assassin was cut down and shvt by the per- 
« sons in attendance upon Major Adama. 
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“The assassin was immediately taken to the house of the Commissioner, 
“whither Major Adams had already proceeded, and on being asked why he 
‘had made this attack, he merely answered ‘mad, mad,’ and cursed the 
“religion of the ‘faringhi.’ He died about two hours afterwards from the 
“ effects of six sword-cuts and a bullet-wound, the bullet having passed 
“through his body and pierced the lungs. Major Adams died on Sunday 
“night, the 26th Jauuary 1865.” 

Again, on the 3rd October 1865, Lieutenant Ommanney of the Guides 
was killed by a fanatic, while riding by himself close to the station; the 
assassin inflicted so severe a wound with his knife that the unfortunate young 
officer (who had probably been mistaken for his brother, the Assistant Com- 
missioner) survived but a few hours. The assassin was arrested on the spot, 
attempting to mount the horse of the wounded officer. 

Mr. Macnabb, Deputy Commissioner, Péshawar, rode over to Mardan, as 
soon as the news of the event reached, tried the murderer, and finding that 
he was perfectly sune and professed himself a ‘ ghazi’ trom Malka, who had 
come down for the express purpose of killing a sahib, he hanged him then 
and there in order that the report of the assassination and its punishment 
might reach Malka at the same time. (James, Powell, Panjab Reports, 
Census Report 1868, Scarlett, Waterfield, Ommanney, Behari Lal, Beckett, 
Edwardes, §c.) 
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